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NolM'lilisijuiOnig »r>me of obvraiM niiMoniy ni««sur«i enfiHCfJ on u» by condi- 
C]on!t of nationnl cm«rg«iKy under wltich we lied lo enter into the tourih yeer ofour 
publioetion. we iMve icaaoni to feel a renewed importenec-^veii e ceria^n urgency—of the 
taek which hJiofi Srudifs : ^nrr 4 ^rgiau li be area Ny devoted lo. It it lo recover the 
full picture of the greet end gJoiiout tradition of our national culivre and thua to 
remind ounelves of what among other things we are fighting for and the!l always fight for. 

The present ittue opens with the reprtnl (in part) of the second volume of the 
Anli^uhift of O'lira by R. L. Milra. The firal volume of this stupendoua work was 
reprinted by ui in our second year and like the ^viovi repnqt the present one it intended 
(0 be verbatim. Only (he long Sanskrit qaotationt in ibe Devanigaii script are eliminated: 
where a ^uolaliou ia considered iodtapenaible for the test it is given in Roman traiit* 
literaiion while in other cases only the relevant references to the teat quoted are eojiti< 
dered autficienc foe purposes of the preaeni reprint. Page^begiruiings of the original edillon 
are indicated here by bold Icilert within square*braekcia aiKl ihe diagrams and other 
illustrations are wmetlrnes a little redwsd to suit the size of the pages of ilie Journal. 

We had previously the occomo of espressing our gratitude to Dr. Dinesh 
Oiandra Sirkar, Cbarmlchael Professor of Aocieni Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
Univeraiiy. for kindly taking a warm Interest in our activitiet and we offer herewith, 



our sjQC«KS( (hanks to him over again Tor (he valuable article he has specially contri¬ 
buted to our perseot isaue. We exteod our iraiiiude also to Dr. Kalidea Bhattacharyayu, 
Pro/e»or of Philosophy of the Vii«a*6Iufaii Uaivcrsity, for his OHiuary 
Note OD the tate Pandit Anantakumira Nyiyalarkatirtha. The present issue also 
contains a criticai analyu by Sri Krishna Kumar Dixil of the ideological affili¬ 
ation of the controversial teat Tattopophrasimka ; Sri Dixit being one of jis it would 
be superfluous to ofler him any formal thanks for ihe contribution. 

(t is regretted that the Uanslalion by Dr. S. N. Ohosal of the PrSiiidkhw 

could not be incorporated in (be present Issue: we hope to publish it sehaNy in 
the forlhcoRung ones. 
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CONTENTS OF THE SECOND VOLUME 

( Pages referred lo ire of Ibe origiail edilion, iodieiud in 
che preseni reprini by bold letter* witbin suqire'brackets ] 

Chapter I. 

KHANOAGMI 


Khandegiri Kills. U Their general chiricter. 1. Legend about their origin, 2. 
Route* lo ihem, 2. Udayagtri Hill. 3. RSni Naur. X lu right wring, 3. Irs left wiog, 5. 
Us north focade, lower itorey. 6. Its north facade, upper storey, 7. Oaiieja Cumphi.P. 
Interpretation of the subject of the frieeas, 10. Svargepuri Caves. U. JayivIjayS 
C.'vei, 14. CopAjpuTe. 14. Munchnpura. 14 VaikuDtba Cave, 14. FStflJepure Cave, 
14. Jumapurn Cave. 14. MIchiGumphi, 16. PI vena Gumpht, 30. Sarpa Cumphl. 30. 
Bhajana Cave, 31. Alakflpura Cave. 31. Tiger Cave, 31. UrdhavBhu Cave. 31. Minor 
Caves. 31. KhaQ^sgiri. 31. Anenta Cave, 3|. Kalachandre's Cave. 34. 3aiR Caves, 
35 Jain Tempir. 35. Dvva SabhA. 36. AkAiagtAgl Tank. 37. LalAlcrtdu Kelarl Cave. 
37. Religion ofihe early eave-dwellcrs. 37. Age of the caves. 36. Theory of Greek 
origin of Orissoit orchilecltire and sculptures. 42. Stale of Sculpture and Architecture 
in Orissa at the time ihe caves were cut. 45. Mtagiri. 46. Dhavalaglh, 46. The Dhauli 
Bdiuuof Aioka. 47. Koialugliig Tank. 55. 


Cbapicr II. 

BHMVANdSVARA. 

Bhuvaneivara. 56. lls situation. 56. Its boundary. 56. Iti area. 56. Number and 
nslureofiti houses. 56, lie population. S6. Its present condition, 56. tisaniiquarien 
mportance. 5t. Cerliest mentiors in the Temple Records. 58. Yayiti Kefarl, 58. Capital 
of Oriiaa at the tirneof Hiouen Thsang, 59. Boundary after the time of YayAtJ, 59. 
t IS ancient name and site. 59. Its Hindu legeiKlary account. 62. £ikta story. 65. Vindu 
Sflgani. 66. Great Tower. 70 Us Courtyard. 70. IlsCatet.70. BhugavaiVs Temple. 
71. Courtyard of the Tower. 72. Bhoga Mapdapa, 72. Nit Mandir. 73. Moban. 73. 
Tbe Great Tower. 74. Bbuvaneivart. 76. Hie aarea 76. His form 76. His offer Jogs, 76. His 
daily service. 76. His festivals. 76. His iniaor festivals. 80. Vrishtbhe, 32. Sahasralingsm 
Tank, 83. Ruins of (he Palace, 83. Tirtfaeivjra Tentple. 83. Anenta-VSsudeva. 83. 
Ko|iiIrlhaivarB 87. Brahtneivara. 87. Bhiskareivara. 89. Rljerf ai DcUl. 90. hfukieJvara 
Temple. 91. Gaurl Kug^a, 92. Kedireivara Teaple, 92. SiddheJvara Temple. 93. 
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ParaiutSmejvara Temple, 93. AfSbukelvart Temple. 93. N&keivara Temple. 94, 
Ut 13relvaca Temple. 94. Rlmeavara Temple. 94. Go»aha»reivara Temple, 95. VailSI 
Deiil, 95. Somelvara Temple. 95 $in Deiil. 95,' Kapileivaxa Road. 96. Kapile^vara 
Tereple»96. Kapileivara raok.96. Gaedbavail River, 9S. 


Chapter 111. 

PURI 

Puri. 99. Il9 ailualion, 99. Its name, 99. Ill boundary, 100, 111 population, 100. 
hs appearance, ICO. lu History. 100. F arly Hindu Period. 100. PutushoiMma Mfhfl* 
(mye. 101. Sanctity of Purr. 101. Story of lodiadyumna, 101 Hindu account of (he 
Buddhist Period 104. Buddhism inOiitaa. 105. History of the Tooth*ielic, 105. Locale 
of Dantapura, 106. JagannSih't relaiion to Huddha. 107. PoiuRuddhiii or Vai^<^avH 
Period, 108. YaySii'a revival. 108. Anansabhima Deva. 109. Chaitanya't reroimationa 
UO. MHrka^^^Ivnra Temple. 112. A|h9ranSII Bridge. 112. The Creui Temple, Us 
boundary wall. 112. lu fatewaya. 113. The Sun Pillar, tl3. Outer enclosure, 114. 
Inner enclosure. 115. The Great Temple, 116. Dancing Hall, ]|9. Rerectory or Hal) 
ofOlTerings, 120. Inscriptions. 120, JagannSiha. 121. His audience, 121, Hit miracles 
121. Hii imoge. 121. Images of bis eompanions. 121. His daily service, 128. His 
fesilvais. 129. Ciundichi Gnih. 138. Minor ucred places, 139. Svurgadvflra. 139, 
MKfkan^a Tank. 140. The Primitive Mothers, 140. Yametvaru Temple. Ml, AUbCk* 
keivart. Ml. K^plIamuchMna. Ml. Sveiagangl. 141. lodradyumna Tank, I42. Nniendra 
Tank. 142. jDgiinn&iha*vnllabha Temple. 142. Chakra TTrlha, 142. BflIeivara Temple. 
142 Lokaniiha Temple, 142. SatyavSdi. 142. 


Chapur IV. 

KONARAK. TAiAPUR, AND CUTTACK. 

Konirak, 14S. Its silualvoo. 145. Its present condition, 145. Story ofSSmba, U5. 
Sun as the healer of diseases. 147. Merits of Konirak, 147. Ruddhist origin ofthe 
plaee. 148, Muhammadan account of the place, 148. The courtyard of the Great Temple. 
149. The Bhoga Mandapa, M9. The Tower or Temple proper, 150, The Audience 
Hall, 151. Its ornaments, 154. Its date. 156. Yijapur, 157. Daiiivamcdha Chit. 
157. Viraji's Temple. 158. Cynotaph of Sayyad Bokhiri, 158. Monolyih, 158. 
Minor Temples, 158, ^nlamadhava. 159. Palace at Narapadi. 159, KojArl, 1S9. 
AssiS Hill. 160. Muodaka Hill.ldO. Udayagirl Hill. 161. Nilti Hill, 162. Achala- 
basania Hill, 162. Mahaviniyaka Hill, 162. Chhatii Hill, 163. Kapilisa Hill. 163. 
Cuttack. 163. 

Appendix—Inscription from Furi, 165 



CHAFTER--I. 

KHANDAGJRI 


Aniiqditiea of i>« Khan^ifiri HHIt.— Khasdagiri Hiili-(Mr Wtcak-^neral chiractdr—Ufend 
About their orijin - htuie lo ihem. Udiyecir* HiU *1* (enerel «h«r«cler. Rini Neur»' in rj|hl winf.— 
Its left wirt^—iti norllKm f»cede.-lhe fneec on ill upper aorry, Ciapeia Gumpht,—jri fHes. 
Sverjiipuri. JuylviJnyS, CvithSpufe. Oo^lap«x». iembupun. Veiiiunfhepure. PLltapure. HilhI 
Ciuntplii*-its inserlpiiofM. Psvena GuinfM. Swpe Guniphl, BMitB GuvnpM. Alakipuri. Bl|b 
OumpiiS, UrdhavSbu. Mimw caves. Khan^fin Hill. ABania cave Ailechandrei cavi*. Jejn 
C4vea iJi^Siendu KeieiVv Cave. Minur eaves. Jain temple. Deva-tabhl. I>nJmen. Akl^.paAtl 
Tank. Keligion of (he Cavc>4weJlera. Apa ol (he cave* ef Udayapirr and Kha^daiiri, State of 
Arebiiceiure uitd Sculpiurc in Otisia at ihe time (be eavei wrre eacavaled. Dbtvakasin. Ko&alaUn| 
Tank. 

The couuiry lo the «nuth‘«ait of CuUaek. on (he h|ht hunk of (he MahAntdl. 
doNVii 10 Ihe Cliiika Lake, i» siudOed wMh a lur^e number of low hills—ouUym| ipura 
of (he great chnin of ihe Raxem Chau • cn»pi>i(i| up on a plain of large expanse 
These liilla consist moslly ofgneiia; but Ihoae whtvhoovurio (he Pargannihi orDan^miil 
and Domap&rfi are of aandaione. and ihe area iliey cover is Inngcd by a broad hand of 
laicriie. Sorne of ihe hills are of considerable length; vibers are small, narrow and 
isoluted, One of ihcK. siiualed near the village of Jaimltk, In Parghnnah LirnbSI. 
sirciciiing norih nnU south, forms a semi-circuUr bell five miles to (he nortli*weii of ihe 
Great Tower of Hhuvanrfvara. Ills indkaied on (he maps by the name of Khapdsgirl; 
Hut Ilia people m in neighbourhood Bssign OifTerenc names lo Us four separate promi¬ 
nences. The norih'casiern mound ii called Udayagtri or ’Hunhse biir*; the teeood, 
Khandegui nr **brokrn liiir*; die third, Ntlagiri or "Mue htM*'; and the fourib, 
Dhavelagiri or "(he white hiU". il>e Mom Mmk of Oiiisa. The firit (wo are 
aep.i rated by It break caused by uiscqual upheaval of (he rock: the fraclured surfaces 
on (he opposite sides being such ihal. if the furthesi ends ol (he two hillock a couU be 
tilled up. ihc opposing ends would coalesce and fomi one rock. The chasm is scarcely 
fifty yaids wide In its broadest perl, but ai the base (he (wo poriioni touch each other. 
This fracture has given il» specific name (o (he second hiJHn quesiion, and the generic 
name to the entire range. The separadoos between the second and the ihlrd. and the 
third and Che fourth are indicated by slight depressions only. 

General character of the Hills The belt is throughout well wooded. Plpal 
und other trees ming from (he crevices of (be rocks, and ferns and small shrubs lo cracks, 
hollows and low sheltered places, where Ihe disiDtegiatcd loek has left a layer of mould 
for their growth, envelope it in a prelly thick coating of verdure. But (he most 
prominent and exposed surfaces are perfeedy bare. Vegetalion is also sparse and 
stunted on the plain (o (he east of Ihe belt as far as Bbuvanelvara. the laierrte having^ 
inmost places cropped up to the very surface of the earth producing a soil, bairen. 
naked, and ungrateful. Neveitheless. (here are here and (here some large and umbrngeoua 
mango Irees, and a few scattered pa(cbes of cultivation : around the vUfage of iagir.id 
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(Opes of mango and bamboo and clutivated fields are plentiful. On the west of 
the bell, ibe country is also well wooded; tod when I yisiied the place in the 
middle of November IS68. a large aod imiling crop of paddy clothed the plain to the 
very fool of the hills. 

Tbe highest poioi of (be KhaoiUgin HilU on which in perched a moJern Jain 
Temple, is 123 feet high. lai. 20* IS'fiO' N. long. 49' 34'E. The highest crest 
ofUdayagiri is 13 feet lower. These beighla have been ascertained by actual survey 
made by Mr. Beck for this work. The measurements were made from the Byiflgi's 
Mafh at the fool of the Hills, and notwllb refeience lo the sea'level. The farthest point of 
Dhavalagiri is probably higher. 

The substance of these hills is a kind of warm grey sandstone, soft and porous, 
peculiarly well adapted fur eicaveiions ; bui fiom ila coarse $hily cliaracier. It Is not 
fit for finished sculptures. 

Thesouth'wesirrn mound Is l>bavalgiri» abbreviated by common people into 
Dewalgirior Dhliili. It is noted Ivr iu being the site of the famous Aioke edicts which 
are engraved on one of Its outlymg spurs. Nllagiri possesses no antiquansn remains of 
any kind. 

[2] To the antiquarian the most loteresiing pans of these hills are certain 
excavations which ure to be met with on aoiue of them. These excavjtioiis or cave 
dweUingsaresImilar in many revpecu. 10 Ibe tarfamed rock'Cut caves of Elloru, Ajanifi, 
and other place* In Western India 1 hey abound most in Udayagiri. KhnndNgiri hnv, 
likewise some caves, but neither »o numerous, nor nearly so elaborate. To those who 
are familiar With the notices of these antiquities in the pages of the and the 

Jouroa/ of the Asiar/c .Soc^ery e/ 3^/ufo/, and elsewhere, this remark may appear incorrecl, 
ioasmuch as they have generally Men I be most elaborate sculptures described as exiilmg 
on Khandagih : but the apparent error will vanish when they are told that in those 
whilogs the generic name of the group has often been used instead of the specific names 
of tbe different hllK Cnptlaii Kiiioe, in his Joimrc/.’ nonces the aiiiiqoiiieb of the 
two bills separetaly : but others have not been so careful, and even James Priniep in his 
NaM ort/nsfrififfofu a/ f/dyogfri end XAtfeddg/rf f/$ CwNock confounds the two, and 
before commencing his remarks on ibe large Hfitigumphi inscription, says; first 

I would call attention to a number of short ioseripilons in the old character which he 
(Kiltoe) discovered on (he occasion of his first viail.iu the various caves of the neighbour' 
iog hill called Udayagirl,"* when in fact both the abort and the long inscriptions alike 
came from Udayagiri, and only two bave as yet been discovered on Khandagiri, 
Elsewhere the same error may be frequently noticed. 

Uagend about the origin of tha Hills:—The native legend about the orlgio of 
ibese hills is, that **they formerly coostituted a part oftbe Bimfilaya. at which lime they 


1, Aj/s/ic Soeuf/ ^ gnfof, VI. p. IOT9. 

1 INA p. 1072. 
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mtiabiled by numerous nis, who du^ the caves now found to them. They were 
taken up bodily, ascetics and ail. by Mahibir Huumio, with other masses of rook, to 
build the bridge of RSrna. but by some aceidenl, were allowed to drop io (beir passage 
through the air, when they alighted in iheir present position.’'& 

Routes Co the hills :—The usaul route to ihe Khspdagiri Hills Is via Bhuvaneiva/a, 
The traveller, starling from Cutlack, has to perfotm two siageionihe Put i road i first 
eight miles 10 liglkiii, iheoce seven milesto Bihhartti. I her) about five miles across 
country to Bhuvxnesvaru. crossing the rivulets Bhirguvi and the BaUbhadiS in the way, 
and lastly live miles from the latter place to the hills. Seme bearers prefer to go down 
the Puri Road ihree mdet from BiliUanii lo Tankapim, thence iwo and a half mtles 
acrou ihe fields to Bhuvancivara. There is a small Oovcrnmenl bungalow opposite 
Khon^ngin, at the foot of the hill, and. close by, a modern mafk set up by a 
who earns o precarious aubsisienec from ihe few pilgrims who from iiine to lime visit tha 
place. The ground around the bungalow is skirted by some shady trees; bulaa no 
eaiebles of uny kind nre available (here, and wuter of good quiliiy it al«o scarce, the 
usual priicti.'e with louristsatvd pilgfims is to pitch then irnts, or hire lodgings,at 
FVhuvanefsra, and ihence to visit the place ufier nn esily breakfast. For persons (fuveKing 
by the Madras Trunk Koad, Ibe vilUge of Mend2>al offers a convenient starting point 
for a short cut to Khundagiri; but ihe whole distance, about seven milei, his lo ha 
dune across hills, and rocks, and and plains without toy road or beaten track. I am 
not aware if there is any approach lo the place accessible to irasellers from the writ side. 

When t was at the place in the winter of jFbg. the Coverrmrni hurgalow was in 
a dilapitHted condition, with a pan of the thatch Momn away, and altogether utterly 
unfit for use. It was in charge of a pSyi/i who acted ibe cicerorie lo ire, laking parti* 
cuiar enre to treat me aad ny party with inierminablc atocies of the innumerable beefs 
and tigers which, Mccording lu him, Infested ihe place. He had a huge Naming brand in 
hie hand, which he turned about a good deal In front of every cave before he would 
permit us to enter it. end never ventured to name the tiger eicepi in the most respectful 
form of**the mighty one** (oioikdAefO The wood'CQUeisofSunderbrn are equally mind* 
ful of the respect due to this fell monarch of Indian forests, and not only address him 
with the title of btmadewiS, ‘’the forest god/* hut invariably offer his spirit worship in the 
forms of KSIurSya and OAksinaiiya before eeiering ihe forest. Elsrwhere the same 
respect la shown by never naming him except by a periphrasis, Ihough the tetm used is 
not always, the tuime.^ Nor is this system of drcumlocuioiy courtesy for a redoubtable 
enemy peculiar to India. The Norwegun pcaseni isceieful not lo offend Ihe big brown 
bear, to him the most dreaded enemy, by colling him after hia ordinary name. No, he Is 
there **ihe old gentleman with the fur coal.*' In like manner do the hunters of Oregon 
aad Colorado Apeak of the dreaded grizzly bear by ihe euphemistic litle of**unc}e 
Ephraim.'* In India, such names rapidly pass from the concrete to the ahstracl, and 

3, Ajlaiic Rt9ttnk*$. XV, p. 312. 

4. A common term wUh some wootUaiiteii cs SfRt or rtw Jackal. 
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become tKo symbols of the presidiof dMolties of porticultr objects of dread, sucb ai 
Afd*i/rc70. *‘MoiKer Soother*' (small-pox). *'Madam Cholera.” and the like. 

What wilh the cultivated held oo the west side, and a few scattered huts on the east, with 
little child reo walking about to front of them, and (he far from trnposini physique of our 
decrepit guide, the stories failed to produce in os the effect (hey were iniended ^3} to do. 
but the worthy man had the satisfaeiion of affording us at least one proof In support of 
his veracity by calltng our atteiitioo (o the fresh fooipriols of the "mightly one” on a 
retired sport in the north of Udayagiri. And oo the whole the place is to n certain extent 
bearish-looking and porcupines ubound everywhere. 

Udayagiri Hill Udayagiri, as already stated, forms the easternmost protu¬ 
berance of the belt. It is of an irreguler shape, the extreme measuremcnie being I3C0 feel 
by UOO. It is generally well'wooded, but in some pans bare. Its highest point meaitures 
llOfeet from the level of the surrounding country. Its substance like that of the oiher 
hi I Is of the group. IS sand Slone, lilted to an incline of a bout ;.0 degrees It was surveyed 
at my request by Mr. H. Reck, a professional Engineer, in 1873. and his plan ol the hill 
is shown on plaie I. 

Rani Naur ;•> Sunding between the Government bungalow and ihe mudern mo{/i. 
the visiior his before him lo the wesi a steep Bight of slops leading to Ihe top of Khanka* 
giii, and a small group of eaves to the right at the fool of Udoyagiri. Hu will lind it mote 
convanient. however, to leuve these unnoticed, and walking on round the mof/i to the east 
over some Jungle and brush-wood, a Mule behind the aforesaid caves, to begin wjih ;hc 
eastern moil and by fur the mosi elaborate and sumptuous cxcavuuun in Orissa, it ii 
caJled dilfereniiy by differenl persons, RAnf Naur or "Queen's FuLace” by some, KAnl 
Oumpht, "Queen's Cave" or K&ni*ai)lal;pur, corrupted by the common peopleloftam- 
hShiapur. Che "Queen's Chambers’* by otbers. Jt consists of a two-storeyed monastery 
covering three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth or south-eastern >lde being open. Ihe 
quadrangle, (Plate ll) measures 49 a 24 feet. The left wing, however, after a turn inwards, 
extends in an oblique dircclioM outwards much beyond the (iinu of the riglit wmg, and if 
the whole area included by it be reckoned as a part of the couit-yaid, as it probably did 
when first excavated, the anclosuie would measure 49 x 43 feet. It is foimed of Ihe origi¬ 
nal rock cut smooth with a gentle slope towards the open side. Some undressed slones 
and rubble lie along Its outer edge, and at one time formed a soil of parliliou wail, but 
(his was probably long after the completion of the excavation. The oiigiaal design, it 
would seem, included a Buddhisi rail or wall with an entrance gale in Ihe middle. Owing 
lo the place being lumbered with huge, loose slones and covered over with jungle, I could 
not, however, trace the siiuaiioD of the rail and the gale. 

The caves on the three sides are apparently two-storeyed, but io reality they are not 
so, as the upper storey is so placed as ool lo be right above Ihe lower, but some way 
beblod It. This arrangement obtains in most of the other two-storeyed ^ves. and its 
object evidently Is, to secure the greatest strength and stability, by placing the caves always 
oa solid rock, instead of perforated boUows. The soft, fragile, jflcobeijng texture of tbs 
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Intone rendered th\i precaution necessary ; and we now find that wherevei i( was oeglecied^ 
the CAves have sufTeced serious injury. 

Rani Naur, Right Wing On the east tide. Tacins (he souih-west. there was 
tormerty a fiighc ot steps leadiog to I be upper storey, but there are now only a few traces 
of it, and the visitor has to aeromble over bare rocks and scattered loose stones. When 
the steps existed, they were probably exposed end unprolecicd fiom the jncirmencies of 
the weather, at least no trace is DOW visible of any room which enclosed it. The ground 
Ooor on this side, facing the west, has a raised plinth of about 2'6'. Over it (here once 
Was a range of four pillars, two of which are still im/iu. The pillars are divided Into five 
sections each, of which the basal, terminal and central sections are square, and ihe 
iniermediate ones ociagonal, the corners of the square shaft being there chamfeied 
(fllustration No. Il to give them a fimshed moulded appearance. They measure six 
dkiimeters in length, and have neither bases nor capiiala. The verandah formed by these 
prjUra IS 19 feet lung, and 6} feel broad, with an average height of 7 feel. The ceiling 
here, as elsewhere, is slighily arched, the rise in the centre being about six inches, The 
object of this arching waste add to the strength of il«c roofs, and at the same lime to 
prevent leiikegein ihc middle. The whole surface is cui smooth and (here is nothing like 
ribs, beams or rafters to be anywhere seep. This peculiarity is woiihy of special note, ns 
il demonstrutea most clearly that in the formation or the ceiling, the archileci did not 
irnitnie any woodvo model, end whsi isirueoflhis verandah Is likewise true of all the 
Other caves in Udayagirl.* 

Passing ihrough the verandah the viiilor C(*mrs to a large room with three 
doors, ft measures 20x 7x 7 feel, and is perfectly hare of ornament, as indeed the 
interior of all other cells and caves InvaiiaMy arc. The door*, however, have nround 
them on the ouiside a rich framing formed ol two vide pilasteis with lion capitals (Ulus* 
Iraiion No. 2). nitd surmounted by a scmi*clreular fiat hand filled with scroll work (A. ]3.) 
The outer edge of the hand is surmounted by a triangular pointed ^4] crest or finial 
enclosing a Horal ornanieni. or a figure. This style of ornamenting the dnor*frame Is 
common to all the caves of Udayagiri, hut the ornamenia on the band, instead of bemg 
repeated ihioughcut ns is uaully the case in Creek and Roman buildings, are greatly 
diversified, and scrolls, single dowers, figures of men und animals have been carved at 
option without any reference to uniformity. Each frame is complete by itself, and. except 


$. On the Khandaeiri Hih the arches o*«r Ific doon of the Aiunu csvc, have, uo(J«r them, a 
Mriea of blo^a pr^dretlnf from lh« top i^flhe (rmiMnum. which mar he taken as representetiens of ihc 
ends of rafiers. They appear lo serve as nipporis to the projecsinc arch over (hem, in ihe ume way 
in which corbehtablee support ihe cornice le Cneek afChiCBcrarc. to either case they may be (akoi to 
bo copies of wooden models. In Khandagiri (bey have been used as ornaments, for Ihe siluailon In 
which (hey occur, carved io solid rock (hey can cootrxlHite very Hide to Ihe mechanicil sirengrb of 
the tupersrrueture. 
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in outlioeendgcnersi character, bean oo relatioo lo iu fleisbbour. The spring of the 
arcb geoerally begins with a Couebaiii Non, or ele|Aant, or deer, and the space between 
the (WO nearest springs is connected by a ffal basd rcpreseoiing a 6ve*bfr7ed fence, with 
uprights at short iinervals. This fence or rail u peculiarly Buddhistic in characier, and 
is to be met with either in original or effigy in every Buddhist structure throu|houi India 
without an exception At SaBcbi, AtnarSvail, and Buddhagayi. it occupies a most promt* 
nent position round the sncred fane, and at Ceylon. Us counterpart is met with round (he 
great Tope of Aiturihdapnr. • Its presence in the cave uamlstakahly indicates (he (rue 
character of this dwelling. Standing on thh rail area series of human figures engaged in 
various acts of devotion. The first in (he scries beginning from the north or left side (A. 13> 
is a dwarf with outstretched knees and ponderoui ear ornamenli, resiiog against a tree. 
The next is a female standing with folded hands in the act of saluialion. She has heavy 
anklets, necklets and pendulous ear*osnaineDl8, but only a very narrow strip of cloth round 
(he hip hy way of dress. Her husband next to her is better habillinemed. wiih a fiowiug 
plait of cloth (koHeha) reaching the grourvd. and a scarf (led round the waist. He 
a light turban on his head, and heavy ear*ornamenis, hut no rieeklet oranklcf. His 
handsare revereniinlly folded like Ihoscofhji wife. The fouith figure isafsmie la 
Hcondwife?) dressed and ornamented ai the first female figure; hut holding a Urge 
tray on one hand and an urn no the other. A counietpari of (hit figure is to be seen on 
the opposite side of the nrch, but without the urn. The three central figures of the 
second compartment (A. 14) represent the husband and his two wives dancing ir> ecstatic 
devotion. Then comes the famalr with the urn and tray to be replaced on the other side 
oflhe arch by a full-blown lotus. The third compertmeni fA ]5l exIiiMisn femaie 
dancing under a canopy supported on carved posts, and four seated uompanions playing 
on musical instruments, the nearest ihumping a lom>loni. ihe next ringing cymbals lifted 
over her head, (he third sinking a harp, end the fourth Mowing a flute. The fouiih com¬ 
partment (A. 16) begins with a female holding forth a irsy, followed by a man in a 
heavy (urban advancing with folded henda, anda woman carrying a tray and an urn. 
The last figure is a boy, r>oi a dwail, as at the other end, standing under a Iree with 
his hands crossed over bis chest. 

Against the terminal piers of the verandah facing the couriyard, there are two alio* 
rilievo sinlwart figures, dresveed in tight fitting clothes and armed with spears and clubs. 
The figure on the right hand side is very much mutilated, but that on the left Is perfect, 
except about the face. They are cut out of ihe solid rock, end are attached (o the piers 
against which they stand. 

To the right of the leftside figure, at the angle where the north wing joins the 
western range, and prujectmg a little from thecoraer oflhe verandah, there is a small 
chamber 2‘ 6* square, with two dr^rs, one opening towards the west, and the other toward 
(ha soulh. both set flush with the level of (he courtyard. The sides of these doors are 
most sumptuously carved. The pier to the right of ihe front doorway hag a curious piece 


6. pot • deuikd aceouot of this rail, vide Cunotafham'x B/riba 7hp«*. p. (S7. 
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or sculpture representing a hill of many peaks or boulders, with several caves to wbkh 
are seen iVgurei o( elephants in different altitudes, of a bird very like an owl in the centre, 
of a snake, of some fruits and of a man. but so muiiUied as not to admit of being made 
outastowhat heia engaged in lA. 12). The appearance of these carvings and ornamenta 
would seem to indicate (hat the room was intended is tbe repository of some relic or 
sacred image. There is. however, no irace now of any such object in it, end the room 
looks very like a porter's lodge. Thereof of this chamber is lower than that of the 
verandah aforesaid. 

The foots of the verandah and the large chamber form an open tenace, but of 
dilTerent levels, and tbe rock behind ihe ehamber*roof has been dressed so as to form a 
plain wall with a very small doset lo the south of the cbamber*foof. To the east of 
the terrace, bui behind its outer line, there is a narrow verandah leading lo a square 
compartment with two doori, (Plaie HI.) The length of the room on the front side Is 10 
feet and behind 9*4, the breadth being 8 feet. The doors are plain, having none of the 
usuhI side piiasters and semi* circular top-mould mgs. The floor of the verandah has a 
raised plinth or test along its three sides, two feet broad, leaving the front low. The 
nntetior face of the verandah is divided into two inrer<col urn mat ions by a massive square 
pillar having the angler at the middle of its shaft chamfered to form an octagon, the 
base is formed of u thick phnih wUhooi ornament or moulding, or>d the capital is represen¬ 
ted by a small bracket projecting forward and having a female figure carved on its face 
\ PJate IV). Against the side piers of the veraivdah there are two human tigurea in alto- 
relievo standing as guards to ihc aarietuary. The right hand figure represents a 
pot-bellied Uriyfi, dressed in a close-tucked dhMfor wrapper and a heavey turban, but 
having no shoes, nor bearing any arms. The hgure on the left hand side is 4 feet 6 inches 
in height and is intended lo represent a warrior in full uniform. The dress of this figure 
hB« already been daicribed fVol. 1. p. {$7). plate XXlV), and nothing further need be said 
here, than that, though the character of thediets, as there stated, cannot by any stretch 
ofimagmation be likened to anything Creek, il mav be compared to that of the figure 
on the obverse of Kencrkl coins: and the question may be raised as to how far the dress 
was Scythian? Did the sovereigns of the Kenerki dynasty of Kashmir retain their 
Scythian dress assume an Indtan one when ruling in India 7 At fini sight, It would 
appear presumptuous to assume the latter posiiion, but seeing that Aleiander Ihe Great 
changed his dress in Asia, it would not be altogether unwainntable to suppose such a 
change in ihe case of the Scythians, who adapted themselves is so many ways to tbe min- 
ners and customs of the country of their adoption. Certain it is that the Hindu sovereigns 
who followed them, appear on their coins lo identically the same gaib. It should be 
added also that (be principal article of dress which raisaa this question is ihe jS/nSor 
outer coat, which was an old Indian upper ganneot, the archetype ofwhtcb was probably 
brought from Central Asia by Ihc Aryan colonist*, and retained by ihen in some modified 
form or other until very receptly, and wtaiefa tbe Panis still retain, and its aroililude, there¬ 
fore, svilh a Baciro-Aryaii gtrmeot Iso/rtort what wu to be expected, and It* presence 
on an Indian statue cannot solve the quest ton as to vbetber tbe gormeat waslbe old one 
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which accompaoiod the old Aryans, or was borrowed from the Scythians, when they 
occupied the nortb-westero parts of India. The next article of dre»s is the tutban. 
which, generally speaking, » a good ciboic index, and was adopted by the Hindus from 
X period of remote antiquity. It is prominent oo tbe statue in question, but the 
Kenerki corns show no trace of it. Tbe ehidar or scarf thrown diagonally over the body 
is another arlkle of dress which has a marked Indian character, and it serves completely 
to upset the Scythic theory. Beyond the figure of ibe warrior, just at the corner, ibeie is a 
lion guard ant of nearly nscutal size, mounied by a female figure, not in the graceful style 
of Umit. but siriJiog across with both hands upliAed. 

Rani Naur, Lafe wing ;^The tower storey of the left wing corresponds whh the 
last in Its general character. It has its raised plinth, stalwart guards, and a veranduh in front, 
but Its interior arrangements are different in iis details. The verandah is laigei. meosur* 
ing 23’ X 9'6*. and has three rooms on its three aides, lostead of one behind fM;4ie Ill). ’ 
Its front pillars have fallen through, and are not now traceable, but frum marks on [<] 
the foundation, ti would Mcm that they were counterparts of wnai exist on the opposite 
side The room behind the verandah baa three plain dooiways, and meaiurei. 2i'6* 
In front and 20’ behind, the breadth being 6 feet. The iwu central piers of the duorways 
are uniform, but the side ones are of unequal length. On the wesi side, the verandah 
leads by a door ia the midst of ris width lo an oblong chamber IT a b'6% and on Ihe 
east a sunildr chamber is accessible by a door placed a little to one side. The dimcmioiis 
of the chniiibcri axe i3*6'x6’ 3'x7* A counterpart of the little corner rount of 
the right wing, oceures on thi^ side, but it has an only doorway facing ihe east The 
southern wall of ihtscbambcr has an elaborate piece of nulpiuie irpreseiiling a hill wiili 
several caves occupied by crouching ekphents, very much, but not quile. like what 
occurs on the right side. 

f, H. Lovkr, fisq. Prmvipal. Government Sewd of An. Celaats. surveyed iSe Ce'ci in ihvcnid 
sessoBof Ik7|*72. tod prvpnied • series of now accwrsle drawmes irflhe itound.pians. leciionr and 
eWvutons, whieh very aenerouNv pieced at my dspotsl r<tr tUc iUunration oftliii work, andifw 
pistes of the esves hereto annexed hsve been photO'SincogivplKd from those ori|inalS. The pupiJi of 
the Alt School, whoseeompsnled Hr. tuckc on tbe uccoatJB. prepsa'd, unOci his immedieie supenn* 
teedeuce casta, of the prieeipei aeulptures the Ldeye«iri HiR. end IhoM of tlw Arunia ceve on the 
adjointne hi 11 . and my illustraliona h.tvcbc«n copied from Ibose casts. Hevmt csrefully studied ine 
orififlQlsie siVtf on the hitl. end lalien deUiled »oUs while siaodini before them with theetprcia ubjrct 
of dcaeribini iiwm in e book. T em in a poeicioo to speak tvlhoritsiivdy on the eubjcct, and It |ivei 
me great pleeiure to bear my humble teMunony to the eetmne ascuracy endrlfld fideliiy of the phns 
end tho casts. As the works of a penckoiaA. who i< a (horouah master in his profveeion, the plans 
are the tnost perfect of their kmd end notbinf couM be more eaaetly tike she unainala then ihecasis: 
and J avail myacif of this opportunity to cipreea publicly tny Nehaa of thankfulness to Mr l/ocke. 
for having enabled me co offer (heir cooouaparts to (be readers of tbia work I shall have occasion, 
elsewhere to record my oblifatioos to bim for tbe eeiuabla atiisceiKC—moaicbeerfuklyandprampily 
often under very irymfdrcantances—while labourini under i||.h«alth, oioverwhelmed with 
official work—for which t feel deeply grateful to ban. Hie pu^ also (Separed a senes of coats of the seuip. 
cures ufBhuvineivara. which have been of mticb aeevicc to me io ^tmg up some of the illustraiions of the 
first volume. Tliey luve beea as faithfully emcuied as the Udeygm seriee aod are of eous I value (o (he 
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The upper s(ore> of ibis wing has two rooms, ooe opening jpio (he other. The ooe 
accessible from (he terrace measures 8' a S' 6*. aod hat a niied seat on its three sides; 
(he other is of tbe same size, but rt has oo raised seat. The former has only one entrance, 
but no verandah in front, nor a booted figure for a guard, (he duly of watching the soli¬ 
tary eiuraoce beiog left to a female bestriding a buti, and a iftMt clad warder. Another 
peculran ty to be noticed oo this side is a small square opening or window in the scarped 
wall of the inner chamber at a height of a bout S feet from the floor : such openings tor 
(he adroission ofJigh(and air are rarely loet with in cave arcbiiec(ure, though (hey are 
not absuluiely wjniing. The face is. the hermits and monks for whom they were designed, 
pussed their lime in open air and in traveMing from place to place, and the caves were 
occupied only at night in foul weather and during tbe remly season when the ceremony of 
(he wussil had to be celebrated by them in (hetr monastery, and possibly also in the depih 
of winter, as ul»o by the old und decrepit, who could no longer pass ■ life of iliiitrancy, 
and for iliem, und at such limes windows were scarcely needed. Owing to the hili being 
low on ihii side, the scarped wall has not heeneniiied (o i lie same length as on the right 
wing, and the nreii has been left open ns a terrace. 

Rani Naur, North facade, lower storey '••I'urning now to the notlhern range, 
we come to the most imrtrtant part of (he eiicavatiou to which (he archiiectt hnJ devoted 
their h,i>tt attention, and which is siill in a betier \Uie of preservation ihan the two wirgs 
( Pku y h [(« grgund'lloor front was originally ioinwd ol a colonnaded verandah, 44 feel 
long, having II raised »eai or plinth along the whole of its inner Imt. The verandah wai 


■ niiquarinn, ns (her Mp very maieruNy lo deier,ninMi| ih« Hue piHithin of Hindu sichitcCIUtess i 
Itn«‘>Brl, Mr. her|ua.'fl, ia bis 'Rude Stone Mia'uiiwnt*.'* ttwiks very ditr^'ecinglyof iheie easts. 
He say*. ”Jn I«h9. the OovrrnmcM sent an expcduion to Chiiiucfc efdrshiRwn. nhot«'graplieri.Re., bui 
I hey knew so iillle wliji was w.taied, end lacy wowed iheir nine and money in cawini minireis anil 
•culpimei of no beuuty or inierest. and hjvina earned ilwir pay. reiuisted <«/rrra". Asoniiofihe 
p.iriy whd heJ for aoroe days (h« dueeiiua of Ihv w.vt.t, (hough I drew ng pay, I fei1 ii my duly lo 
repudiaie (he cliaigc as utierly gmundlets Ttw drafiumn and phocogiaphers could noi wsite iheir lime 
"in casting mmireis,** even if ihoy hod wished to du s s liecauu.' ibey could r*ol ca«i : snd the “ti rr/vre,'* 
wiiich I suppoee include the mouldeis and 0kidencrs.e hiM nol vest minareN, for there are no muiques 
With minarets ai fihuvtnafvaia which euaM be cast ine ficulpiutes which principal])’ engAged Iheir 
atlenlion, weie moally architectural wnumenis. andincy iHurJ ihcoldesl and moil inlvreeimg illusiralions 
of tiic taste for magn^AccrKc whieb mumCesicd ittcK argoag ihc pct*cde of Uthm. Veiy c«>mpeiefii judges 
are of opimun that those omam.'nts haveagreji deal of b.'auty as worfcsofan, and the Pnneipal of 
the Calvuua Schod u( Aft prunouncnthcrn lo be "adnuiahic" ; but their imrintic cxeelknee upart, as 
Indian relics of former limes they tue« on hiwotiew ««lue which cannot but rtoommend ih.miolOe 
atteniiuo of alt who take an intrresi (n Indian anuqvilws. lo quote the language of the lair Mr. Owen 
Jones. “Although ornarnenf is most properly an acossory to archileciure. and should never he allowed 
to usurp the place of proper slruetural Craiuree. or lo ovetioed and dbguisc tbenu ilia in sK cases (lie 
very soul of an sichKoclural aiuoument; and by iheiMiument akmeeau we judge truly oftiteamouot 
of care end mind whKA heve been devoted to (be wort. All ^ an any bujidmg may be (he result of rule 
and compaia. bat by the ornament of a bnitding we can bm dnoovtr how far the archueet wis at the .*ame 
lime an orlht.'* (tjrerrwmr OraaoMi, p. Cj. "Had we.'' he coniinvos. “poaessed only picturesoue 
views of lAe ParUienon end the Temples of Palbsrk end Palmyra, we should imhesitatingly have (Aid 
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forrned by a rpw of «ifKi square p<IUra, of which ooly ibe Cermsnal, attached onet arc row 
i/t situ, the rest havifii fallen down along with the roof long since, and been removed To 
the east, it opened into an oblong chamber lVa7'. and (o the north into three rooms, 
of which the two side ones measure respeelively 13' ^\T \ YxT , and the central one 16* in 
and 15* 6’ behind, the breadth being as in Ibe others, 7 feet. The verandah having been 
long since removed, the access 10 the rooms now is by the plinth. The side rooms have 
each two doors, and the central one three, so ibe faeade has a range of seven doors 
formed end ornamented like those io the right wing, ar>d having a running frieze of baso- 
rilievo r^gcices, extending the whole length over ibe doorways. Owing to exposure caused 
by the demolition of ths verandah, rhe frieze has sulTered much from the rain and sun of 
many centuries, arnl in some places has been completey obliterated. Four fragments at the 
eastern end are all (hat can be seen in any thing like tolerable preservation. The first, on 
tbs pan ultimate eastern pier, represents a hut of two storeys with an open verandah or 
balcony round the upper chamber. ( A. 8 ). The lower storey has two doors each with a 
straighl hyperihyrion, having an arched mouMing over it. The upper storey has an only 
door, built is similar in character to the lower ones. Tlsere Is a female figure looking out 
from each door, and one also from the balcony whkh it protected by a Buddhist rail of 
four bars: n similar rail runs m front of the lowsr storey, end a large tree stMnds by its 
side. The roof la curvilinear. 


that the Aomsfli wera far irrater than itw Orveh*. Bui the eoaieur of a <inar« moutdinf 

from (be Parthenon would at oner reverse the weinwtM.aMl proclaim loudly that wr were vtewiniihe 
works of a people, who had rwcheJ the tughesl poiea jo civKuatHin and refincmeM " (£4ie. cit). 
None will I fancy qua^lon thr tnuh of ih«s eaooo of an entwlwo.and ii is equally true that up to ih< 
lime of eapodilien.wnoM liboun Mr. Pertusson so uoiuatty condemns, very laik had been dona to 
render aoeeawble to Burepean arKrtika, speesmeea of Indian omameot from living and undoubtedly 
authentic mooumaets. to enable them to detename India's ptaci io the hisiorv of art; and if they 
aerve to do ibis, ifaa time and money spent oo them will be amply repouf. according to the author 
imi quotsd, '’in the works hitheno puWtshcd oo the anclani areSuteerur* of India, wfflefent adcniion has 
not bean direcied le Ihe ornafflenlal porfiona of the buildmgs to coaWe ut to recognise the true charaeter 
of Hindu ornament. In early poblicatioas on the art of Egypt, all ibo works of aeulpiure and oma* 
ment were so falsely rendered, lhal It has lakco oonilderabte lime for (he European public 
(o become pursuaded that there esisied so mocb giooe and retecoiaot in iha works of the EiyDdens 
The Egyptian resnaiu. however, which iu«e been iranapocled to this country. Ibe casts of oihere 
existing in Egypt, and the more truMswtby represeuabosu which have of late been publahcd. have 
placed this beyond doubt, and figypriso art ia taking ila true place in ihe ealimaikin of the public. 
When the same thing shall have beeo done for tbe aaeieot arcMtseiare of India, we shall be in a better 
position I has we are at preseor to form ao opinsoo. bow Car it is entiiM to take rank as a really 
dowirt. Of whether the Hiodua am ooly bapers of Hooa, ooe over (be other, adorned with grotes* 
que and barbaric sculpuie." {Of. cf/. pll). Il is not lor me to pronouoca oa (he merit of Hindu 
oroameni; it may alao be. for augbt 1 koow, WOTib note in Ibe nlimiiinn of Eufopean ari-wiiiea 
than thoM ruda stocte moeumeMa wbicb have been flgured so Mr. Fergaaaon'a srorfc ; still the easts 
will serve to settle aevera] qaaalioAS of oo n a i de ra bte toponaea io tbe hiaory of ai). wUeh. aj Owen 
^nes says, “pieluresque views," (boerevar embelfisbed by inpaoioaa eanjactwrve, or aupponed by hany 
amertioQ) have, it rauat be admitted, biiberto f aile d to aohw. 
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The second frtsment occon oo iheUsi pier of the oonhero wall; ibe third, oniht 
east wall; the foorUi. oo (be tut pier or pilaster of (be verandah, mcJiidicj tbe 
B.*micircular handover ibe door and ponioosof (be fneaaooche two side^ari. The 
most important figure on the seeoad rrigmeol. ( A. 9 ), is a saint.or priest, standing with 
a piece or cloth in his left [7) hand, Ibe right hand being extended as in the act of 
blessing. He is dressed in an ample plaid ( charj) tied round the waist, with a Ksrf over 
Ihe body : the heod is broken. To his righl sUnds a servant holding an umbrella aslant over 
hsm, and another carrying a sword to his from. On his Icfi stands a devotee with folded 
hands seeking his blessing. Further to tbe left, are two women brio giog offer Inga, one 
kneeling with the hands folded ai in the act of aalutatioo, and one kneeling and taking 
the doit from the feet of a boy. who has one efhis hands on her head, and tbe other 
holding a cloth hangmg from her head. The third fragment (A. 10) representa portions 
ofiwo scenes, in one of which appears a well caparisoned a addle* horse with three 
attendants, and in the other the pruntofihe second rragmenl with an umbrella held over 
him. and two attendants bearing swords on their shoulders. The fourth fragment (A. 11) 
Is much muiiUted ;ii represents a group of six women, three carrying pitchers on their 
heads, one kneeling u lid offering the CO menu of her p«lc her to some person whose figure 
IS lost, one kneeling with her hands folded, end (he sixth resting on Ihe brarveh of a tree and 
holding forth her pitcher. The groupe on all the three fraitnenls teat on Buddhist raili. 

Rani Naur. North fscada. upper eioroy The roof of (he verandah of the lower 
Storey formed an open terrace or balcony, as on the two winga, and hed probdbly a 
Bhddhisi rail on the outer edge ; hut it has been destroyed by the fall of the verandah. 
The roof of the cells now forms o terrace and behind it. on the solid rock, there la i long 
verandah facing a suiie of four rooms each accessible by two doors. 

The veruiidah is 63 feet in lenglh. 7 feel in breadth, and 7* 6" in height. Along its 
front there were originally eleven massive square ptilais of whreb seven had fallen when I 
visited the place. Two of the standing pillars are visible on the aecompanying plate (V), 
nnd are types of the most ancient cave siyle, square shafu without any distinct plinth 
orcapilol; the angles about the middle of (he ihafi chamfered to from an ociagon, and 
having curved brackets in front, carved lo represent female figures. The iniercolumnar 
spaces measure two thicknesses of ihe pillars, which iliemselves mearure 2 feet square. 
6' 6* in height. The rooms were designed to b« oblong, |3' 6* x 8 feet; but the further 
sides of the two eentrel ones appear not to ^completely lloisbed.and their side walls 
remain so rounded as to make (he apartments uoc<imforlable, Tbe walls of the oiher 
rooms have their corners and angles thoiooghly wHIcul. The ceilings are slightly arched, 
but otherwise perfectly bare. The mass of solid rock above being enormous, there has 
been no necessity for cutting shallow groves to lead (he leakage from the roof to a corner, 
such as have been described by Major Kiltoe in his Jpurmit. and are to be met with under 
thin roofs of one-storeyed verandahs.^ 

g **Before I eenelwb ihi» oo(« l muK remart on the iagemoui nwibod vbi^ has been adopted (0 
drain the ehsmben. which from the porom ^u»e of (he eione hove dri^ m W 

westber : smell pooves are cut alone ‘he coihog sP to oae pom at iht tower eonwr. where 

• perforjitoo Is mide to eondoc* the waier wubout. Awwrf Am. VI., p. tOTC. 
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Tho sculptured buRdt round the door^heads are aimitar to ihoae noiiced in ihc 
right wing and before the ground-floor rooms, but (be pters between the doors being 
wider, a greater length of the r»il het been shown on each pier, and its lower edge la 
diversified by brackets formed of erouching dwarfs. The rail, however, instead of having 
five bars, as in the lower storey, has only four bars, the upper and lower cures of which 
form the frame with the ude posts. The frieze above it is by far the most interesting 
piece of sculpture in these caves. Reginning from the western end, the first figure 
(A.I. Plate VI) is purely omamenial t a maa in a conventional running, or dancing, 
aiiiiude, dressed in a ‘plaid fdftitrr) and a Karf (cMdori, and holding m one h^nd 
a tray of garlands and flowers, and tn the other some lotus stalks bearing llower-budr 
and leaves. He has a (urban on his head, and nmamenls and flowers on the head, ears 
and neck. The offerings io his hands ace apparently intended for Buddha, emblcmHiically 
represented on the other side of ihc arch by two elephant calves crouching in a cave 
(A. 2, Plate VII). Then comes a large den, a hollow in a rock, sheltering a grown*up 
elephant and two elephaot calves, ihe roicmoslcaircrouching, and the hind one standing. 
The animals are tMme ones, and the foremost calf shows a halier round iis neck ; but 
they have evidently strayed away from their proper pen. and taken shelter in ihe cave, 
for there appears a large crowd of men and women Msembicd before them, and dcier* 
mined to dislodge them from their shelter by force. The foremost person in ihc group 
is a stout man. ready, with an uplifted bludgeon, to strike the nearest calf, Bcliind him 
a woman is also bent ort attacking Ihe animals, but a gentle, modesMooking InJy in a 
veil is trying to dissuade her and dreg her away by her left hand. The woman to the left 
of the gentle lady has thrown olT her veil, and holds aloft a coil of rope—a las<>o—reedy 
to cast it on the animals. A coil of ihls kind has already been cast, and is seen slicking 
on (he flank of the foremost calf—thrown probably by the youth on the fore^ground 
whose mother, or some Icind friend, solkitous eboui his welfare, has dragged him awey 
so as to make him fail stooping forward. A second youth, on the same plane, is being 
dragged away by an eqaa ily anxious female relative or well*»isher. I h rcc other females 
in the farthest back-ground are crowding [I] together in fear, or sustaining ihelr courage 
by holding each other by their bends. The cave bai Ihc mark of a rvar//ka over it, and 
is evidently intended as a repreKOtahon of the Elephant Cave f Hit hi Gumph£) to be 
noticed below, which has a similar symbol on its from. Although the cave Is not high 
enough to admit a fuU*grown tusker to enter it except in a crouching position, and It 
may reasonably be doubted whether a highly suspicious animal like the elephant, would 
enter a cave in ihe way. there is no inherent improbabiUiy in a smell lame tusker—and 
such ■olmals are not uncommon—walking in with ease. But whatever the locale. It Is 
cerlain that Ihe whole scene is a representation of certain elephants having taken 
posaesslooof a sacred cave, the dwelling of some simple people, who with a party 
of their neighbours are trying their utmost with the very inefficient means at their disposal 
to dislodge them. Tbe amount of jewdry on tbe persons of the people precludes the idea 
of their being Buddhist hermits or reeluses*; but tbeir adventure must have acquired some 
interest to have formed the subject of an eleaborate lableaa. The story, perhaps. Is 
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re]at«<i in some of (he Mtakaf. but I know nothing of ii. To the extreme right of the 
compartment is en oioAo tree with drooping peonjtc leaves, and tufts of flowers somewhat 
like hunches of grapes. The tree, according to the Hindus, is an emblem of constaoc)' 
in women, and the scene to follow shows (hat it has been most appropriately introduced 
here. From the lop of (be tree, a Bribmafti goose, another emblem of constancy, i$ 
seen to fly out. 

Tne first scene io the third eompanmeni (A. 3) U purely ornamental; it represents 
a couple of monkeys in a eave frightened out of their wus by a serpent darting forth to 
attack them. Next appears a young lady at the duor of an arcificta! eave^videmly a 
cave from the rock>work above it. and not a hut—sealed eross*le|ged close by a man 
(her husbund her left hand resting on her lap. and the right twining round the neck 
of her companion. There is b son of a cup on her head, and a profusion of ornaments 
on her neck, e*r. wrisis. w.iisi and ankles. The man is sealed with his head resting on her 
lup. His expression, us fur .IS hii phyviognomy can be judged from such rude decoyed 
curving, ii that of a person suffering from p.uA~or one either wounded or sick, or more 
probably asleep.—as in the counterpart of this scene in theOane^ Cave, he is represented 
lying in a recumbent posture on a mattress. Hefore tiM lady is seen a female of infrrior 
rank iniroducitig n strunger. a warrior carrying a stuighl broad sword, and a cu(iously*for- 
med oMong shield. His hulling, pamful gait, with hands hanging helplessly, and iho bead 
Hiooping in front mdicaie but too plainly the story of a wounded warxior->*perhapt a 
prinsoner—brought to the friendly succour nf ihehidy of the cave. This is followed by the 
representution m which a man and a woman are engaged in a fight, armed with broad 
swords and ohiong shields. The combatants carry their scabbards on the left side over 
the hip, and (he ludy's hair IS JUhevdled. hanging in a long braid down to her waist. 
Near the out'Sireiched lefl foot the Indy, stands a pet lamb, dazed into terror and 
confuiiion by the scene. The fight lasi« but fora short while; the lady is toon over¬ 
powered ; her sword is broken and lost, and, while still holding her shield, ahe is borne 
away in the arms other assailant, wAocarrKS his sword uplifted. Near the crest of 
the third arch two tiger cubs are seen crouching in thek lair, counter-balanced on (he 
opposite side by the flg are of a goose running out lo attack somebodys 

The fourth tnbleau repesenia a royal hunt (A. 4). In (he centre Is a tree bearing large 
lotus4ike flowers which from (heir eyes 1 should take lo besun flowers, ipen/a^fesphceniceo), 
(hough the tree in (hat case should have been smallerbut for the eyes they could have 
passed for the Hib/scuf mulabilh, which bears (he name of I he stha/apodmft or 'Maod lotus” ; 
and from behind the tree a king, or a man of consequence, bat just shot an arrow at a 
long-horned antelope bounding away from before him with the shaft sticking oo (ora wing 
attached to 7> its flank. The archer is rtchly clad, and has a sword by his side, and 
holds the bow in the true ancient Indian style, which is (be same as the English, and 
draws the ttnog up to bis ears, and not (o his breast as did the Assyrians and also the 
Macedonians of old. Behind him is bis led*borse. richly capansoned with a heavy pad. 


IV-.3 
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I many*ftr8p|>ed briddle, and a thickly*pliioMd CT«&t, tpd followed by a reliaue of aerVahil 
holding an umbrella aod cfiomis. Tbe groom is s boy, ifl-clolhed and without orhatnentl. 
Under (he antelope ahot are three fawns, and before them stands a hunter holding bii ho# 
reversed,after having discharged hi$arro#a(an antelope in advance of him^ Whiled 
lady seated oo a tree beholds the scene from above. The foliage and (lowers of this trdd 
are similar (o those of the tree in the second eomparimenl, and so it may be *Ukeh for M 
Jowsia Asoka. Near the crest of the fourth arch is a weasel or other animal with a long 
bushy tall trailing on (he ground. Bcrng far beyond the range of the hunter's artow, il 
finds itself secure enough to look leisurely at the sceoe on the fore-ground. 

The figures on the Gfth compartment IA.5) have becft|fea(1y Injured and it Is difRt 
cult to describe them fully ; and their purport is nol clearly evident. As far as they can 
be made out, we have on the one aide a man of rank seated on i stool, with hii legs hang¬ 
ing down, and attended by a band of females bearing chovris and other ariielea of pomp, 
and beholding a consort in front; and on the ocher a female recluse seated croisdegged 
on a stool, and ofTering adorations to a small tkaiiya placed [ 9 ] before her. A boy in (ha 
foreground is similarly occupied with folded harnls. The man on the si obi may, from his 
heavy pectoral muscles be misloken fora female, but, exammed carefully, it will be seen 
■( once that (hose muscles are not the compact hemUplwretwhKh the sculptor has given 
to all the women in the other parts of this frieze. The necklace too is of that llattened 
ligulate from which is invariably and exclusively fourtd round the neck of men—never on 
woman. It appears much more cons«uent too (hat the man who. in the preceding 
compartment, tried to entertain the captive fair by an antelope hunt, should in this 
preside over the concert for her entenaiment, instead of entploying • wuman to du the 
some : to win the affection of the captive, he should himself come forward to bring the 
charms of music to bear on her pensive lieart. and not resort to a lubsliiule 

The sixth tableau is even more defective and blurred than the last (A. 6, Plate XJ). 
It represents three groups; first a man and a woman sealed on separate chairs, and 
engaged in please rit converse with their hands resting on each other; in the second 
the woman, having left her own chair, ukes her seat on the left thigh of the 
man; in the Ih^rd they are both seated on Ihe bare ground The Inst.compartment 
repeates the running figure of the first—a>rivab. or counterpart, to mark Ihe completion uf 
Ihe frieze. It has Ihe tray of flowen and garland on the lefi hand, but, insieed ofa 
bunch of lotus stalks in the ol her, it carries in its rrghi hand a large roll of wavy orna¬ 
mental cord, or a monster garland, for (he decoration of a <holiya or some other sacred 
shrine. This toll frequently occun io the bas-reliefs of both Sidchl and A marfivstl, but 
made on a much larger scale, so as lo require the sesvices of many men to carry it. Mr. 
Fergusson thus describee it in his Trre ond Strpeni Worship : “Nothing can well be belter, 
as archiieciural ornament, than the wavy flow of ioog roll, borne by animated figures, and 

Interspersed with emblems appropriate (o the dedication of the lope.Like the last 

described features, It Kcms to be of Baclrian origin. Some thing at least fer> ] ike it occurs 
among the sculptures at iamSIgiri oeai Pekhawar and there so mixed with classical details 
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as to make U appear vety aoeint.* Someihing very like ii ii sliM uud, I am to(d, to 
Burmah. On the occa^on of the fuoeral of the late High Priest at Rangoon, ioflf rolla, 
n\8de a» Tightly as possible of pepef. aod boQod roond with rap and coloured decoratiooa. 
were borne by men on each tide of the procesfion in precisely the same manner as here 
represented, and probably the same pradjce will be found elsewhere when looked for. 
Ai AmarSvail the roll is not only most elaborately, but also very tastefully, ornamented, 
and 80 Interspersed with emblems as to give il all the variety requisite for architectural 
embeJll8hmeni,**to The represenution of the roll on the Jamftlgiri stone is imperfect, 
and does not adequately portray the magnitude of the Amarivati specimen. In either 
case, however, the object may be taken to he a monster garland designed for decorative 
pur poses i and If so. with every deferer>ce to the opinion of so great an authority as Mr. 
Pergusson, I must confess my InabiUiy to perc e ive id Baciriao origin. Garlands of 
flowers or other maierlats have been known and used for decoration alike by civilised and 
uncivilised rjccs in all parts of the world, and Urge aod lengihy apeclmena of them are 
made when required to be festooned on bulky objects, and wo know they were SO made 
fur ornamenting larp lopes; they have invariably been mei with in Buddhist sculptures, 
and there is nothing in these premises to necessitate a resort to Baciria to trace the 
origin of such prJands. At hrst sight, the garland In the Udayegiri frieze may be mistaken 
for a serpent, hut its uniform thlckneas throughout the whole length aud the oruameaiaI 
carving on it, forbid such a coacIus ion.it 


9. Joitrnol. S^nUty e/ Sfeiu/. XXI.. pM9. fiMt XXXIV. 

JO. Tf09 enA Serfi^i tt'pfiMf, p 160. 

21. Lons after the ms, or iIm chamcr had been eeM t« press. I had an opperrunKv of reeding 
the }ivd edition of Mr. Kerguuon's free W Syrpmt in which he demoted t few pejei to 

the Udayegiri Caves. His remarlis have not rwcesiiieied eny chenge in my test; aed sa he admits 
ut Ihe close of hts remarlsa that the aaouni of the caves “u from the c^tvuoutancea of I he case 
neeesaarilly meompleie. end liebte w modificatioo on more deiaded informaUea beiog obtained** 
<p. 174); It would not have been neceseery under ordiMey eiretimatancei to notice Ihem; but the 
h»gh pviilion which he holds in Indiaa arcnaeology. Ihe groat weight which bis epknioai carry, and 
hu ptophetle eritieMn whh wb>^ he has honoared me. saying, net without justiAceiioa Ihet I am in 
no way lumcicntly grounded either as no arebitaet or l eh a e olog/a to aatik marty queaiJona. *‘whieh** 
he Would like to aee ''lelentihcally discimad.” and that my rasaarehes are not likely ’Ho be worth 
mueb rrtore ilian ihe value of the paper oa which I2wy mty bo wntren.” render it eapedieot that I 
should point out wlwrt I differ from him aod Ihe reasons wby J do so, le order that my readers my 
be m a position easily to deiennine which of my apiofooe may be accepted as coocurriog with those 
of Mr, Fergusioo. and which may be rejected as disesicng tmm them. 

Adrexiiiii CO the Rani Naur be says: *'T7w seufpnirvs and arebitecUiral omantefiR on IM ouliids 
have been dreadfully disfigured artd cut away by its Dndern inhab'Utnts to accoramodate their rude 
additions.** (p. M}, The diti^roneai. as ahowa abo^ is doe to age aod elimaiie causes, and not 
to any irreverent iconockslic beads: aitd I have ao heaitatioo 4a saying ihel there is not the sreallwt 
ornamental addition a modem date to this caw. Sraokiog Use chambers ar>d galkriee by liglitiog 
fires within them. Is the only add! boa of which the caod em h/rgrir who dwelt la the eaves, cap he 
declaRd guilty. 
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G«neia Gumpha A cpunierpsn of ibis fHese occurs in a cave above and a liitte 
io Ihe north*east of tbe RIoi Naur riEhton the hiftbest crest of Udayaglri {Plate 1. A). 
The cave is one‘Storeyed, end is divided inio two coioparlfnencs with a verandah >n front 
(Plate XXVII). The four sides of Ihe latter are of dilTetent dimensions, [10] the front 
line being 30 feel, the off line 31 ft., the leD side 6' b* aod the right side 7 feet. Jl is feccd 
by a range of five massive square p*Mars, of which two have fallen and disappeared. Tbe 
lops of (he pillars have brackets projccllng forwards wiib female figures carved on (hem. 
to afford a sort of ornamenlal support to the caves of the roof, which come out a good 
dea) beyond ihe line of the architrave, hut without any indication of a regular cornice. 
The flighl of steps lesditig to the verandah b Hanked by a crouching elephartt on each 
lidci holding by ils trunk a mass of lotus^stalks bearing leaves and buds and one open 
flower, artistically displayed in the centre of the bundle (C 6 Plate XX>. There are 
Agures of elephants in bas<relief at the two ends of (he arehiirave. These elephants 
probably have led in someway to the cave's hemg called Garcia Cumphl orUhe Cave 
ofGai^ela’, the elaphocephalic god. for there ia r>o<hing else to justify ihe ■iinhuilon of 
the cave to a Hindu divmiiy. The rooms are quadrangular in shape, but their sides, 
like those of the verandah, ate unequal, the average beirsg 15 ferlx 7 feet, (Plate XIV), 
They ate, at elsewhere, perfectly plane and devoid of windows, but the door frames on the 
outside are flanked with pifntiers baving deer capiials (C. S Plate XXIV>, and semicircular 
arched bands similar to. but not exactly like, the exemplars in the Queen's Palace. The 
frieze occurs on three piers between the arches. On the first <C. I Plate XV) the husband 
orwounded man, ia seen reciining on a mattress under a tree in from of a cave, with his 
head resting on bis right fore^arm, which serves the purpuM; uf a pillow. His light leg is 
stretched at length, but the left is contracted, and near it siis a woman to shampoo him. 
The visitor introduced by the second woman has no sword nor shield, and his halting 
painful gait, hand on hip, and head and arms hanging down, plainly mdicDie that he Is a 
wounded person, and absolululy forbid the theory of liis being a lover brought in by a go* 
between, and saluting the lady. The action of the lady may be interpreted lo be lhat of annoy* 
auce. and her extended left hand accepted as an indiceiiAn of her diicclion tu the stranger to 
go away ; but tbe figure ii not sulftcsenily expressive lo make this clear; thccxiended hand 
may mean other feelings besides that of repulsion. The fight and iIm abducllon are precisely 
the same as in (he Queen's Palace fcieae. with (be exception of (he dated lamb, which is 
wanting, as also (he sword in the hand of the female captive, which she is supposed to 
have dropped. Near to Ihe crest of tbe arch in seen a Brghmapi goose running away. 
The second compartnoent was never completed. Through a slupid blunder, the artist 
chiselled llie rail border on the lop, a.xl not a( tbe boliotn as In the first compartment 
and at ftipl Naur, and. on his discovering his error, left (be panne) uncarved The third 
(C. 3, Plate XVI) opens with a body of kilted soldiers with drawn swords chasing the 
ravisher, who is shooiing arrows at (bem from the (op of his ekpbint. The lady, seated 
behind him. is leaning backwards lo deliver to one of her rescuers a bag or bundle, 
cooiainiog some of her eSeels. The chase proves inefTectual; the sotOiers are routed ; 
and the ravisber, further on. makes bis eUpbaot sit down, dismounts himself, and leads 
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tha Udy on in an endearlnf laannar; bul the it inconaoUMe, and it seen utUog al Ibe 
sad of the Hbleau amidst a group of unfriendly attendants, io a desponding mood, with 
tier bead resting on the palm of her hand. The tdeniificalion ofibe male rideroo the 
elephant with the rjvisher of the fim compartment might he objected to on the ground 
of ihr former being dressed in a tonic with a fnoged skirt, whereas ibe latter Is dressed 
In a plaid {<ihuti) without aojr tunic on the body ; hut U is evident that the artist did 
not much mind unity of costume in bis composition, for the ravisher, or whoever he 
be appears again in a 4huv descending from the elephant. The kilt of the rescuers ii 
worthy of note. IialTordsa remarkable proof of the exisienoe. or at least of the knowledge, 
of miidc'dresses among (he people of this country at an early period m tbnr history. A 
c*>unierpnrt of this kill Oicort on a piece of sculpture lately discovered at RharAhal near 
N.igode. Comtneniing on U. General Cunningham says : "Here we can see the soldier with 
short curly h.iir, cUd m j.scket or lunic. which is tied at the waist, and a dhuti reaching 
b.’low the kneel, with long b>oit oruimenicd with a laisrlin front.juit like Hessians, and 
armed With <t straight broad sword, of which the scabbard Is three inches wide.’* This piece 
nf sculpture is of the ageofAf.ska. To persons imbued with the theory of Greek origio 
of hidiitn nrchiiecture. the soldiers may be taken forOieeka ; but seeing that their coats 
on which the inference will be based, are as unlike Creek cA/roH.t or M/omyri’s, as one 
iiiHdc*dreii can be (o Mother. I cannot accept it. The ijuestIon at Issue being, whether 
(h« hidians knew and used m;ide«dresies, and the sculpture being adduced as a proof, it 
would involve n per/r/a prlncf/dr to say that it cannot be a proof, because it cental os the 
reprcsehliilion of n madc*dress. 

Intarpretaelon of cho eubjoet of eho Frlosee ;~The meaning of the subjects 
lepruseniod iiuhv trieius. m.iy bs inter preled In two ditTereni ways; 1st, by supposing 
Hiaiii tu be unconnected, mdcpendeui, fancy pictuica of Kcnes in social life; 2nd by 
ukiiig them to i>o rupiUsciitatiOMS of the dilferrnt stages of au liiilorical occurrence, ora 
favourite old Ivgrud. Accoidtng to the former, ihe r<r>t tableau of (he K&ipi Neur, would 
h« H religious procession ; the second, a ruKio sccite ; the third, a baiile between men and 
women : the fourth, a deer hunt; the tifth. a concert and a retigious ceremony ; the sixth, 
a domestic scene ; and the Am of Ganeia aeries, a battle ; and the third, an attempt ut 
rescuing a woman from the hands of her abductor, the second being wanting : and accord* 
iitg lo the legend, |llj nslrnyof an abduction and Us sequel. The hrsi supposhlon does 
not. however, appear lo me to be by any means a probable one ; the beginning in either 
series with an abduction, the chase after (he ravisher in the second aeries, the presence of a 
woman on a tree in Ihe hunting scene, the union in the hRh tableau of music and chaitya 
worship, the emblems of uonslancy, (he consecutive order of the scenes, ure all against it; 
and 1 am disposed, therefore, lo accept the second braiKb of the alieniative as the more 
probable one. 

Believing, (hen. that the friezes portray the dlfferenc stages of a connected story, the 
tirat question to be decided is, are the iwo friezes intended (o delineate the same story, or 
(wo differei^t lotcles? The ideniily of tbe battle scene in (be two friezes does not, however, 
leave much room for doubt In tbe matter, ootwiihslandiag the differeoce of the third 
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flc^ne in the Gane^ friezo.i* In pictorial representations, it is impossible to detail all the 
circumstances which an historian finds it his dutT lo record ; the artist is obliged. froRt the 
nature of his art. to seize only the more salient and striking points of his story—those 
which are likely to produce the iDosi cffeciive represenistions^and ihe omission of the 
attempt at rescure io one version, and its insenion in (he other according to the taste or 
fancy of the artists, therefore, cannot alter the sab|eci. The genera) characier *of the two 
friezes is to very alike that it irresistibly impresses on my mind the identity of the story, 
notwithstanding slight dilTcrenccs of drapery and acressorks, and I can appeai to I he treat* 
ment of Biblical and also bislorieai stibjecis by differenl mediaeval and modern artists of 
Europe, as striking illustrations of such deviations, without altering the subject. It is 
worthy of note, also, that the hero on the elephant is dressed in a kf/i, hut when descend¬ 
ing from it he appears in a dhusl, just as in the bailie scene both in the RAqi Naur and 
Gaaefa bas-rehefi. showing clearly that (he anisi was not mindful about the unity of the 
dress of his figures, 

The second question is, as to whether I he ohducted person is intended to be a married 
woman or a maiden. It may be said (hat (he lady is a married woman, and not s maiden, 
for the manner in which she sits in (he company of a man ai the opening scene in the 
Queen's Palace would be ineonsisieni m a maiden. The shampooing in the Gapers Cave, 
may be for a parent, but the close seat with the right hand round the neck of Ihe male 
parsonage in the other would be highly unbecoming in an unmarried female. Rut if the 
stooping figure be taken io be that of a wounded man, a wounded priest for insiancc. the 
lady may be a meiden nursing him without any offence to propriety. It is true that ihe 


12. Mr, Perguwen is of op^nxm that “the bss*rclier on (he Oaneie Csv«i«emii to represent culls 
didereni people, end soother Kory eliopeiher: and (huagh the bss-relKf in the RSj MSnin cerlslnly 
ooniinueua, it represents sccoes nT h«niing.«Jling, dr«r>kiina. dsnemg, end such other seenei, as we ere 
already femiljar with at Slhehl. but which htidly asd ua la aacvruimnc who the indivklual performers are," 
(Tree and^pr«r tVereMp, 2nd ed.. p.2»SX Hr. F«reussoe evidenity msens the RSni Naur, for the HSj 
Rlnl IS a Hindu shnne ux mik» awjy from Udayagsri and ii has no rwonn^rdsee of ihe kind under 
Douce. At ihe Rini Naur, ihcre 4 no sceoe ofeaung and Urmkina.srsd J cannoieci oul pf what Mr. 
Fergiosofl has inferred i(« Tlwra is nothing too to Mppon the coojeciure that the people represented 
In the iwo fricm ere differcot. Leaving out of eonsMkraiion nech unimporianideciiis ss Ihe dated lamb 
and the Jike. IM two scenes are as like each other « the same subject peinkd or eculptu red by two 
indepeodeni anisu. one not copyiog from Ihe other, cao well be. Mr. hetguscon hJmseirm one pliee 
admits this, and nys; "Among the sculptura ooe of the most remarkable is Ihe left hand one of ihe 
two that adorn Ihe Oapeia Oumphi. The subject b purely Nsiorical. and represents Ihe rape of 
(onto Oriisen Helen, or rather sooie HippoJile, who is carried off im the nghl. In spite of Ihe 
flghiing prowess of her eonpanton In arros. or the tardy stKOour of (he sleeping hero on the left. This 
evideoib is some (hvourite Orisean tegend, for we have the umc story repeated in the Raj MriT 
(t RSnT Kaur) Cave wiihoui any wiMion except di(leren« of costiime and etyle. Ai will be observed, 
his Wife siu watched by the sfeepes oe the kfi. this time, huseever io a hut or house instead of under 
a tree, aa in ihe upper bas-relief." (p. 2d7). It ie diAcidi to recoiscile this with ibe 6rst liiremeni (hat the 
Qaneia frieze’ reoresenb ''puiie dilTefeot people, aod anotbec story aKogetber" r boih ceo seaialy bo 
correct. As already poioted out Io the teat, tbe scene ia diher case, a spot io front of • cave, and 
aotwlduoaeavetn ooe venioo. and under a tree ia the otbar. 
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IppeAmnce of the figure tying on the inatiress does not indtcAte sufTerlng from e woond, 
6ut in (he Rii^l Naur frieze, the atooping head afforde aome iodicatioo of i(. There ie 
nothing, however, to necessitate the rtfl;iiti6ealion of (be first lady with the abducted fair 
One. The first niay be the wife of (he man beside whom she silt, and the second a ntaideo 
distinct from her. The ihebry which would eadfteet the first with (he second would take 
the person who brings the viliior to be a gO‘beitveen, probably a maid-servant, or a village 
crony, and the person brought, a IdVer, who, fail! hg in hU sdii, attempts force; but his 
halting, painful gait, to indicate whkb the rude but really talenied artist has taken great 
hains, belies this supposition. Besides, it is oot ai ali liecessary to idemify the visitor, the 
tombatani, and the ravisber, to be the same person represented In different stages of the 
itory. In archaic sculpture, whether Egyptian, Greek or Assyrian, nothiog is more 
common, in representing contests between two diffcieni classes of opponents, than the 
endeavour to show the Unequal, and yet equally balanced, ‘'fortune of war** by giving 
hete an instance of one Side vanquished, there of iKothe^. Taking the two favourite 
subjects with ihe Greeks, the contest between (be Lapuhae and the Centauii (Phigaleiarr, 
Parihenon end Theseurti sculptures in (he British Museumj. and those between the Creeks 
and (he Amazons, We lind in one Slab a Lapilh or an Amazon worsted, and in tbe next he 
or she victorious over a Cenieur or an Athenian ; and (his ti exacily what occurs in the 
frieze Under itdliee,—in ll e mlddlb a batik, with a man vanquished and led in as a prisoner 
by a worrinn on < he due side, end a woman overeone on the oppesile side. and. iosteud of 
being drugged or led alohg, is. as mey be expected, carried away in his arms by the man, 
who IS in this case the victor. The first couple may be husband and wife (12] fiiendly to 
the cause of the Amaionian ladies. There is nothing inconsistent in this, and a fight 
Hetween men and women cannot be improbable, where women go about armed with swords 
and shields. Even if ii be supposed lhat Ihe aiiack is on a single woman, still it is evident 
lhat the HI tempt IS not upon a helpless person utterly unable to defend herself, bhe is 
evidently of a ntartifll character, and does oot yield herself op unitl a fter a good fight aod 
With a sword and .1 shield, in course of which she is worsted and disarmed. This would 
Imply a K^atrlya woman, u princess, who ordinarily went forth armed, much io the same 
Way as Marhatle and Rajput women of quality generally did till ihe beginniog of this 
Century, and still occasionally do in some places, ff the lady be the same who first 
appears with her husband, the question may be asked what became of ibe husband 
Immediately after (he abduction? Bui bis wounded appearance in the opening scene 
does not warrant any expectation of bis taking an active pari in Ibe rescue. If he did 
attempt anything, be must have been so wounded in the first onslaught as io be placed 
hurt Je comhor. The theory that the fight Is between some mm and women, would raise 
ho such question, The day of the abduction was probably that of the encounter wUh 
the elephants in the cave, at which, according to the first theory. Ihe husband was wounded, 
knd after which the husband and wife bad redred to an adjoining cavw to Ceke rest, away 
from (heir followers. The Caneia frieze introduces a tree attbe resling^lace, but the 
bavc-door is not oesUted, an arched prominence behind tbe tree clearly indicates Its 
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exiiitence.^B Tlie second theory would attumcccriain ladies to Che eavc, a ucred 

place, where they were over taken by the meo. Ueder either supposition, a lady, 
ui'iiden or married, was abducted. The deer hunt in the Queen's Palace appears to be 
intended to serve as a diversion lo win the affection of the captive fan one. Tlie second 
eomparitnent of the Ganeia frieze, would buve given some detail of the occurrences, 
which intervened between the abduction, and the aiiempt at rescue, but unfoiiunately 
it is a bhink. 

The sequel of the story i» doubtful. Immediately ofler the abduction, it is but natural 
(hat the lady should appear in |rea< gnef, in a desponding mood, as in the Oaiwia 
tableau, spuriiini the advances of her ravisher. or in despeir luinmg her attention to the 
solace of religion, and devoting herself, as befits a BudOhut maiden, to tbe adoration of the 
of the coi/>^ as in the Queen's Palace. If u married lady, her constancy and faith are 
best indicaled by the A ink a tree and i he hrihmani gonsc. which are most appropriately 
introduced. But, if so, what is the meaning of the last scene In which a man and a 
women are engaged in amorous dalliariie ? Dose it indicate that, accordmg to the RSni 
Naur version of ihe story, the Onsian Helen, like her archetype of Greece, look kindly 
to her abductor and Jived happily with him 7 Ifso, the emhtems of eoniiancy and I'iiiih, 
tbe Aioko tree and the br&hmum goose, would be ijuite out of place and the morality 
of the representation would be such as not to render u worthy of record in a Buddhist 
monastery, This mey be eaplaineJ away by taking the last tableuu (o be a represent tion 
of the restoration of the abJucicd fair one to berlicge lord ; and it Is a Buddhist version 
of the heroine of iha Mmftyana. and not of the epoca of Horner. that we have before 
us. lam not aware of any KuJJhisi legend to serve as ihe proioiypeof this reprearn* 
laiion Part of the story may be lukeo for Ihe abduciion of MtA by Ihe mighiy giant 
of Ceylon and her subsequent confinement in art Aioka grove, but (he details are entirely 
against such an identification. The Silft of ihe Buddhist legend In the Oaiaraiha JSiakp, 
was never abducted from her broibcraiHi husband Rima,** and so ibe picture cannot be 
intended for her. Nor can we for a Domeni suppose any relaiioa between the story 
of the frieia and the mistress of Pans. All (hal may be safely concluded Is. that the 
frieze records the abduction of a married woman, her cansiancy and faith, and probably 
also her final restoration to her husband. Such a story would be a must appropriate 
one for representation in a Buddhisi monastery, and its eounierpart will most probably 
be met with in one of the Jitakas or Avadlnas, of whkb so many hundreds are extant, 
and so few have as yet been eiamined. The second theory nf the lady being a maiden, 
to which 1 am disposed to give greater credence, would obvkte all diflicultiei. She is 
carried away by force, and is for a time Id a despoodiog mood, and driven to seek solace 
in religion, aotwlthstanding various aiiempts lo divert her. but ultimately she yields 
to her ravisber ai>d Is united to bim. Marriage, under such circumstances, is adluitied 

13. Mr. FergussoQ has overkxMced this cavu^leor aad the roct'Work over iL' {Trte oad Strptui 
tyorihip, 2 ed ed.. p, 267.) 

M. .4a«i. p.lMj. 
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(o be right tnd proper: there ie qo iDcnoriLlily. at lessi jp Indies e« time lion, in s 
nurnage of Ihie kirKl. and Buddhist monks may well represent it on the walls of a monas¬ 
tery withoQt any compunctioua vlaiiiogi of conscience. Pot an abducted maiden who 
marries and remains faitbfal to hia abductor, the emblems of constancy would not be 
inappropriate. Further, we may well believe that 'the representation was caused to be 
made by the prince, who had the caves bored, and the monks came in without any 
thought as to {be propriety or oiherwiaeof the lepresentaiioo. Of course there it nothing 
Against the presumption thei it was intended to depict an hisiortcaI fact, but what It was 
it is impossible now to determine. A story is told of an abduction by Furusoitama Deo 
ofOnssaota priivissfrom KaliPga. He invaded Conjeverem and brought away PadrnAvatl, 
the beauteous and aceomplisbed daughter of the king of that place, and made he rover, 
infulhiment of a vow, to his chief minister, in order to wed her to a sweeper. ‘‘Both 
the miniiier, however, end all the people of Puri, commiserated her misfortune, and at 
the next Rath ifttru, when the MahSrflJi [I)) began to perform his oflWe of ChandBl 
(sweeper) the individual entrusted with the charge of the lady, brought her fonh and 
presented her to him, saying, 'You ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper: you are 
the sweeper upon whom 1 bestow her.' Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the 
kSjl at last consented to marry PadcnSvatl. and carried her to the palace at Cuttack. 
The end of this lady's ntstory is as romantic as the preceding portion of It. She is said to 
have conceived and brought forth a son by Mahldeo. and shortly after she disappeared. 
A)lthe circumstances were explained to the husband in a dream, who a.;knowledged 
gratefully the honor conferred on him, arut deebred the child thus mysteriously born his 
successor in the This is stated in the temple records of Puri to have happened 

at about the close of the l$th century, and. as the fact was written down at the lime of the 
occurrence, there is no doubt as to the biitoncal character of the first part of the 
princess's story; and knowing how readily the gods have in all ages and everywhere 
intervened to explain away, or cast a halo, over awkward mcldents of birth in high life, 
we easily overlook the second. Orme takes the story back to a much earlier period, but not 
sufficiently early to make it anterior to the era when the caves were excavated ; and there 
are so many discrepunices between the story of the fricae and that of the temple records and 
of Orme. that it is impossible to accept them as the same. The only circumstance common 
to the three versions is the abduction of a woman ; and this, in the annals of the human 
race, has been so common in all ages and in every clime, that it cannot be accepted as a reli¬ 
able datum for any historical inference. The case is different as regards the bero of the H&ihi 
Gumphi inscription to be ooliccd tunher on. The cave shown on tha second tableau of 
the Queen's Palace frteae (Plate VU> ia. as already stated, most probably a carved 
representation of the Hithi Gumphi cave; and if ao, it would follow that the hero 
delineated in the frieae should be accepted as a plastic rcfK'esen tat ion of the person 

I), Stcriinf'a 'Orissa*, Aatmie fU i tm u ktt. XV., p. Za2. 
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dccribed in the ioscnpiioo. Now a mamage of that person with the daughter of a 
conquered hill chief U mentioned io the monument, and he is repeatedly said to have 
caused various caves to be bored, and il would not be by any means unreasonable lo 
suppose (hat he caused the story of his romanlic marriage to be sculptured io the frieae. 
Unfortunately the inscription is so obliterated allhe part where the marriage is menliored, 
that it is impossible to gather any details of that incident, and the identihcalion of (he 
hero of the inscription with the abductor in the frieie musi remain a mere eonjeclure. 

The only arguments that can be broughi forward in favour of ihe last conjecture 
are, the presence of the Svastika mark at (he beginning of the Elephant cavr inscriplion, 
and also on the elephant eav« delineated on the friese. the ^eminent position 
which the frieze occupies in the monastery, the labour and espenw which have been 
incurred in carving i(. and the association of the nameof (he pUue with k queen. But 
on ihs oiber hand, the Svastika mark occurs so frequently both m Buddhist «nd Hindu 
records that it cannot be accepied as e safe guide. Then a rich and elaborate fiieze 
occupying a prommeni position, as friezes usually do. does not neretvanly imply that 
the history of ihs founder of the struviure on which it occurs is given m it; nnd all 
friezes deiigned as ibey are to serve es oinamencs. must involve labour and expend, 
for we scarcely can lepurMie the idea of ornament from labour and taste. There is, beside, 
literally not a Jillle of evidence lo show ibai the cave under no I Ice was fro nu he Hrst 
Called Mtjx Naur or RIni Gumpbd, 'the Queen's Palace.* und the aigiiinent founded 
upon the name is. therefore, hardly a convincing orw. Any hypothesis fouiKted on it 
would be a conclusion drawn from an unknown premise, hurther, there are two Queens 
connected with the history of the cave, the wife of tltc hero of the iuscripiion und iNoi 
of Ulutendra Keiarl. The laiier is said to have been ihe last occupant of Ihe cave This 
is based on the assertion of some Arr^gfr or mendicants, whom Sterling questioned on 
Ihe subject In the early pan of this century, and ns utter mendacity will be appuretn when 
the fact IS called to mitsd that Labiendra Keiari was a devout iivite. who completed the 
Great Temple of Bhuvaneiara. and bis wife was the least hkcly to seek the asylum of a 
of A Buddhist sanctuary. If. on the authority of the byrdgni it be accepted ihu( the 
queen had abjured Hinduism, and, becoming a Buddhist nun, had betaken lothe moiiss* 
tery, the argument will not be advanced in the least. We must, on the same aulhoriiy, 
believe the queens to have been "ihe last occupaot," and not the founder. The piesenl 
name may have come from her. or more probably from Ihe queen In the frieze interpreted 
by a modern observer; but ihai does noi suftice to associate the foundation of the 
ca VC wi ( h A q uee n. Ills wot ihy of note a Iso that t herr a re i h re e friezes in l he mona stciy, 
and only one of them gives the story of the abduction, and t can see nothing to justify 
(he selection of the last for the history of (be founder. Moreover, the cave above, which 
has an only frieze and ihnt of the abduction, is named, not after the queen, but after 
Gaoeis, a Hindu god, who had as little connexion with It as with the topes of SSHchl 
orthe Tower of (he Sarnith. The name of a thing, it may be added, is not of itself 
sufficient to afford any clue to i(s origin ; iia aolbenticity and aniiquiiy mjjst be first proved 
before it [14] can be used as evidence, and proof lo (hat effect io the present instance I $ 
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tfntirely wanimg. It may be pmumed that the queen of the inscriptbn gave bet aame 
to the cave, but it cannot be accepted as proved (act. 

Svargapurl CavM :-To Che west of (be Qoeeo's Palace, at the head of (be lOad 
proceeding northwards from the Goverameitl bungalow and (he morft. there is a 

ilight of steps leading to the upper ioor of a lwo*s(oreyed range of caves called Svergaptirf* 
or **the celesiiaJ regions'*. (Plate I, C, and Plate XVI!)• It offers one of two iniianctt 
in Uduyagiri, in which caves of one storey have beem eut right on ihe top of another or, 
in other words, of a really (wo-sloreyed structvre.^-such as are,—and not merely 

apparently twO'Sioreyed but really one-sioreyed. the upper one resting on solid rode right 
ubovebut behind the lower storey, as in (he Queen's Palace. The lower storey includas 
a suite of two rooms with a range of verandah divided into I wo by a partition wall, wub 
ahull on (he right hand side. The pillars of the verandah have fe Men down, eaposing 
(he interior; but (he hall on the aide reoiains intact. It bas an only door-way, but of 
large siae, frnmed with SNje pilasters and an arehed ornamental band over ihe door-head. 
From (he top of the pilaiiers, runs, laterally on each side, a line of Buddhist nils sur* 
rnninted by an elephant rn bas-reUef. with a human Agure and a tree behind H. The 
clrph.inls jre remarkably wdl carved, and in good preservation (Plate XVll], bul Ihe 
huiiiaii Agures nre very much defaced. The tympanum of the door had some carving 
itn it. probably 4 female standing on a lotus hush, but it is so broken (hat nothing 
salisfuviory can be made out of U. The upper floor includes, like the lower, (wo 
rooms, With u verandah in front. The front pillars are broken, but from (be remnants 
of (WO on (he pertmon wall they appear «u have been of the Queeo's Palacu type, square 
ahave uimI bilnw. iind oetii|onal in Ihe tniddk of the sliaft. No carving or inscnplion 
«l uiiy kind occurs in this range. Passing from (he verandah (o the right'he ltd side on 
the top of (he h.ill, (he visitor comes to a small open (erraca. having on one side a mound- 
like pi omiiienee with a cubical chainbef on top. barely large enough (o hold an entacl- 
Hied man m a silting poslurc By the side of ihts prominence, a few rough steps lend 
(0 the lop of the left wing o^ the Queen's Palace. 

Jaya-vljaya Caves :--To (he left of (he Iasi named group, there is a suite of two 
rooms with h corridor in front, (Plate I, D). This my guide designated Ham fa pur. but 
some of hiv companions culled it iayi*vijayi. The porch is B feet by y feet, and the corridor 
U hy 6 feel. The inner edge of che latter hnsa raised plinth on three sides, nod behiiid 
it are the (wo n>omi, one 7n. 6* 1 6 fl. b' and the other 6 ft. 6' x d feet The dimettsions 
are average, as the rooms are not eucl parallelograms. The doors (one to each room) are 
of (he usual siie and style, framed with side pilasters and arched bands, aad having a 
frieze of the true Buddhist type. The last comprises (hiee compartments wiih iwo 
intervening archways. The archways are exact counteqiaris of similar siructures in iho 

Queen's Palace and the Gaaesa caves, flanked with flat pilasters with lion capital^ The 
base of the frieze is formed of a line of Buddhist rails. The principal subject of Ihe frize 
occurs in its central compsrtcoeot, a **bo (ree" sorroonded by a fence, exactly like what 
may be seen in the baa-teliefs of SiScln aod Amarivaia (Plate XIX). On the (wo sides 
of (he tree are (wo male figures, the Me 00 the left standing with folded hands in deep 
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devotion.—{ho other on the right holding, with one hand, n bit of clolh tied to the tree, 
and a iprig of the tree in the other. Besides the men, aro two elderly ledles bringing 
(rays of offerings. The scroU'Work on the semi^rcular bands over ibe doorways are, as 
elsewhere, dissimilar, and beyond ibem. on the outer piers,are two burly dgurea m 
turbans, advancing with trays of offerings eaaelly like those noticed in (he Queen's 
Palace and the Geneia frkse. Flanking the facade are two alto*rihevo figures, a men 
and a woman, each six feet high, wearing a conical cap. and a heavy chignon. The man 
is dressed in e/lutii and cSthf, and (he woman standi in a modest graceful attitude In her 

To the left of (his cave, on a higher level, looking very like an appurtenance to the 
mein structure, there is a imnll chamber called Dvirklpura—(Plate I, D). It bears no 
architectural ornament of any kind, and. but for (he separate name, would have claimed 
00 notice. 

Cepelpura end Munchapura A few feet below and to (he north-wesi of the 
lait, there are two unpretending litik groups of caves (Plate I. E and F). which bear the 
modern names of Gopdlapurn, and Munehapura. The larger of the two, tomeiimci 
called Martyulokn, 'the region of mortals,* and also MinIkaptira, or the 'jewel cave,’ 
comprises a ball ^3 ft. 4* by (> by T. two $idc*rooma. and a verandah 23 feel 4 inches long. 
The hnll wus originally divided into two rooms by a partition wall which has. however, 
long since been knocked down. The side rooms are accessible by the verandah. On 
the piers of tlie hnll there are two inKriptions in the Li| character, bul both worn out 
and indistinct, nnd altogether the group i% of Inile interest as a relic of the past. 

Valknutha, Patalapura and Jomapura Caves Further nor(h>wcsl, a litik above 
the level of the surrou/iding country, «c come to a (wo*storeyed range designed somewhat 
In tbe style of the Queen's Palace, bul on a smaller scale. (Plate I.G). The storeys are 
so arranged, m not to rest directly one above the other, bul the upper recedes so as lo [IS] 
leave the top of the lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called 
Vaikunthapura. und the lower, PStSlupuru. The lower storey comprises a suite of three 
rooms, two un a line f.'iving the west, and one on the soulh, projecting considerably beyond 
the line ol the former, the whole protected by a verandah in front. The eastern rooms are 
of a trapezoid shape, the extreme length before and behind differiog by about 1 foot, the 
breadth being 7 feet. Each room has two doors opening into the verandah. The southern 
room is also a trapezium 10 feet in length on the western skIc, and 11 ft. 6' on the soulhen), 
the breadth being, as before. 7 feet. 11 opens into the veraodah by a single door. The 
door-ways are framed with side pilasters andsemlcrrculac arched bands on the top as la the 
Queen's Palace, but without any intexvenuig frieze. Tbe two ends of the verendah project 
forward to the extent of about 5 feet. Its pillars are now very much decayed, and 
mis-shapen, but originaUy (hey were of the Queen's Paiuce type, square above and below, 
and octagonal in (he cenire. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed of basso- 
rlllevo figures of men and animals, but they have be<& long since so destroyed, defaced 
and weather* worn that nolbing but faidt (races of tbe figures are now visible. Above 
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this frieze, over e etiihtly projectiag conke, there b a Buddbist four^barred raiUloog 
the whole length, forming a protecting fence for the verandeb above ; bntithai been 
very much defaced by the ravages of lime. 

A little beyond the northern projeclioo of ibevcraodah. there is a hoUow Bight of 
steps reaching to the upper storey, which b ao exact counterpart o f the lower floor exeept 
that on the east side* there b only one room ranoiag along the whole length of the 
verandah, and having three doors, and the side room has, In the middle of the western 
wall, a window of a much larger size tbao any that I have seen on this hill, 1he dimen* 
sloos of the eastern room are 22* a 6* 6*, that of ihe southern room 9' x 6". both average, 
and that of the verandah 24* x y feet. The doors measure feet by 2. and have the 
usual Side pilasters and semicircular arched hands, but no frieje. The verandah had a 
range of four detached and two attached pillars, of which the last only a re now visible, 
On the architrave on the top of the veraodab, erwre was a fneze of angels, elephants, 
devotees, the bo tree, the wheel of law. Ac., but they are hardly distinguishable now, 

To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the PSiftlapura 
coves there is a smsll room running east ar>d west, with two doors end a verandah divided 
into two intereolumniaiions by a heavy pillar in the otiddle. At the corner where the 
verandah starts from the PBtllapura range there is an alio*rilievo figure agemst the side 
pier, in imitatioa of the sentinel heiore the right wing of the Queen's Palace. The cave 
is in a very ruinous condition now, and bears the appropriate name of Jamapura or 
'‘Hades.’' The "txrerlor View of n Vihara on the UJayagtn Mtir’in Mr. Pcrguiaon't 
lllustrHtions of the AoiA'Cur TVmp/rr o/ M/a represents the three caves of Vaiku^fhe, 
PStdlnpura and Jama pura. 

On the right hand pier of the centre door, of ilte Vaikuniha range, there Is a Plli 
inscription in the character, which is very carefully and deeply cut, but it Is >n several 
places doubtful, and its meanini cannot therefore be precisely made out. 

The text, as far aa ir can be made out. runs oa rollowa :<>ln PAIi 

(1) HI^L-AUlSi+j’vinm Xi -Ji' m-fM I 

(2) V<3/l<lr.0''.;iAXXU+J’ojL1'-- iJX 

(3) H08trGA -+i' 

Transcript In Roman character: .draftonm /unddSnant K^Z/Aga .... jv ... . nSnant 

/(WikaiJafam rff/iao/osa .... ^exAx sSosom ptfnoxtuojw. f^a/ingO'ye/asa .... Agamohf 

p/xd—fcede.Translation: ‘^Excavation of the r^/3s of KtllAga, enjoying the favour 

of the Arhantas, Buddhist saints, (the rest too fragmentary to be rendered with any 
degree of certainty.}". Pxinaep. 

The most important word m ihit, and indeed in most of the Udayagiri records, 
Isfonom. Adverting to it, James Prinsep says: "In my search for some of the catch* 
words which have proved of such avail ia explaiaing tbe purport of (he jascriptiooa of 
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BhiUa Bod Sainhidri. I could ocilber meet wiUi Ihe da/r»n of the former, rdt the 
ifftamma of the laltcr.^but in their sietd I remarlied a very commoo, if not coostantr 
lermiutico ins word of two lyllabke foncm, 0 € ^ ^ kmam preceded inmost 

inainnees by the senitival affix ^ u ; and in the only case as ofexceptioo. by ao equally 

regular genitive fCf£ nWao from Ibe douo ilW, (Sanskrit rootrfrt? genr SlrfwA), a 

worshipper of the aim. It was not until after maoy futile ailempts with the pandh to 
bid a be tier, that wo were kd to the supposition that tbe word hfuim or luitom. must be 
the Mli equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun/Bnem/cut* or ^excavated*: in this 
the vowel is changed from u toe. and the n from the dental to the Prgkft cerebral :>>bur 
in sound, it niuat be confessed thal there is Ultk difference; [14] while in sense, ihe 
term satisfice precisely tbe eircnmsuiices of ihe Udayagiri caves, which are generally 
small holes cut with the chisel from the solid rock,^ stoite of loose consistency easily 
worked with the rudest tools’*.** The only meaning attached to/Mrcm in ChiIdcr'a 
DMIOf^ry is salt, a corruption ofihe Samkrii fowM. the vof Pili and Prgkrt changing 
along with its preceding and fotlowing short vowels into o. Thai meaning cannot, however, 
be accepted here, and Priniep is perfectly right, therefore, lo look to the Sunskiit/fii/e, 
acul, derived from the root ffi. to cut. as the original of the knem. In Sanskrii, we have 
Affd and loraiu for a wound, or that which is cut off or broken, and/fine for culling, 
and the change of D lato o in Mli is quile common, e.g . sokoro for rfUom, a hog, 
Ths root /8, to cut or reap, is in u^e in modern PIli. And ihc name ofone ofthe Ellore, 
caves, DumSr L^lna *ihe cave/ « Lftna or /one, *of virtue*. v> {>umQ, Dharmu, sflbrds 
ao insiance of the use of the term to indicate a cave. 1 am not saiisArd. however, wlih 
the derivation assigned to the word slrieo. Doubtless, the root of .il/o, also wiilien i/rp 
with the cerebral sibilant. Is sor; but the epithet would be by rm means becnmmgH 
Buddhist monk, lucb as the party indicated In the InKripiion uiiqucilioniiMy wsk j I 
am disposed, therefore, to take it as a derivative ofirl.'to honor* or’to be lionorcd/ 
whence the Sanskrit i/ror which in Pili would be afro, and applying after it me affix in the 
word would mean ’the venerable*, which would be a very apptopriaic title fur a holy 
man, Buddhist or otherwise. 

[n the verandah of the lower storey, there are two short inscriptions in I hr same 
character. Prinsep has given them in his paper, but owing to some mistake on the part 
of his informant, they are described as belonging to the Minikpura Caves. They run thus :* 

No. l.-’-^ln Pali. 

3 lit. *rEA, LAiu 

eight ktter lost, then 

oi. 


!4. Jcuftml. 4i. &K.. Arv. V(. p.ttm 
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In Roman character :^ViraM makari^sakaJiiisaJhipa _ kodepa siritto hmim. 

TfamlalionTKe cave of (he Mihi^^ Vlra, (mighty toveraijn) the lord of 
KaliAsa .... (he cave of (he venerable Kadepa. 

No. 2,—In Pall. 


+8 lA^U Ji. 

In Roman characterii^umSra viA/khosa tonam. 

Translalion The cave of Prince Vi^ukha, ((he misforiifneleet). 

The u»e of the caueaI verb clirain shows clearly (ha( a Ka^i of Kali Aga eomribuled 
(he expenses of excavating ihe cave*. Bui for whom were ihey cu( ? The posveitivea 
full owed by (he noun hnam, *cave‘, in the singular in ihe lower storey records would suggest 
iha< Kadepa. the holy manor prksi rsameJ, wasrhe person for whom (hey were iniended. 
dg| [he occurrence of (he Prince Vidbuhba's record in (be 2n<l lower ilorey inscription 
raises n doubt on ihe sub)cci, unless we belive one of 1 he rooms to have been made by 
the prince and the others by ihe siiint. Anyhow ihc name of Ihe group of caves, nccordlng 
10 (lie inscriptions, should be either KnliAgarlja Crumphi,'Gives of (he king of Kalifiga', 
or Vidikha Oumphft, 'Prince Vidukh’s cave*, or Kadepa Gum phi. 'Kadepa‘s cava', and no! 
V.iikuhlhiipuru. '(hr abode ofVi^nu*, nor Piiilapura'nelher region cave', as Ihey are 
now severally culled. 

Hath! tSumpha To the norlh*wes(, and a few feel above ihc level of Ihe lop of 
the Vaikunlhapura Gumphl. there b a large cave of irregular shape, which bears Ihename 
of NSihi Giiritphl or 'fclephuni cava*. Il appears like a oaiural cavern extended by ar(» 
bur without any order or plan. The forms of Ihe plinths, scats and pillars, is also the 
chisai*mark« on the aides, widls and roof, leave no doubt as 10 Ihe exlcovion bring due 
lo art. bui Ihe entrance is so irregular, lhal il may well p«ss for a natural cnvc.i^ Two 
ruugh'hewn blocks along the middle divide (he area of (he cave longitudinally into 
(WO rnnges. and three comp.tr(meRls behind, the front being Irfi lo form a verandah of 
one oprning with a very irregular otillnse. There is no demarcaiion heiween the Side 
Willis, and Ilia roof, and (he iippearancc everywhere is (hat of tint urn I cave. A portion 
of the nurthern and has the Hoor raised about lw<» feel from the level <iMhe mt of ihe 
ground. On ihe two sides of (he entrance which faces (he south-wesi, ihrre ate (wo 
small caves CHrefully cut in the shape of cubes of 4 feel aside, with a doorway scarcely 
large enough lo admit a smjlf Sind man crawl^g m. In no purl of the large cave Is ihere 
siiythi rig like urchiccciural ornament or arlistic finish, and the cave would have deserved 
no notice, but for a magutficenl inscription in the most ancient character, incised on 
Ihc scarped rock over us entrarsce. The inscription is fourteen feet long and six feet 
hrood, and eoniprisev seventeen lines, each teller being about two inches io length. 
Owing lo its exposed poskion facing (he south-west, and the fragile chiraaierof the 
stone in winch it is cot, the record has sutfared senous injury in several places ; but 

17, Mr. Fcrftisson says, *Tt is ao esteMive natural ca*e, unimproved by ari." Tma^Strfitns 
Worskif. 2fid Ed, p. 267. 
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enough $liU remains to show ilul il is perhaps (he [17] oldest Indian engraved documen! 
(hal lias ci)me down to us. Mr Sleriing 6fs( drew (be aiteolioo of Anglo-Oriental 
aniiquarians (o It in his elaborate and intereaiing essay on Orissa, and pointed out the 
relation Jt bore to the character of (he Firuz and other Lais of Northern India. Biu the 
facsimile he published was so very defeclive lhal nothing could be made of il. In 1S37, 
Lieuicuani M. Kuioe visited the place on three several occasions, and prspared a facsi* 
miie, of which a reduced copy, with transcript and a (ranslaiton, was published by James 
Prinsep in (he sixth volume of his Jfmraal. (Plate LVlIlh According to Prinsep. "Nothing 
short of an impression, (and from (he nature of (he rock, an impression was impossible), 
could surpass in hdeUiy Mr. Kiitoe’s iwice-eompared facsimile'', and on the whole (ha praise 
was Wei I-deserved. But bearing in mmd that the record covers an area of about eighty'four 
st)ij»rs feet, it is not to bs wondered at. should the reading now ofTered lothc public, 
which has been made out from a pla>ter cast prepared under (he superintendence of 
Mr. K. II. Locke of the Civvemmeni School of Art. prove ro be in some respecis diPer* 
ent. The record has since Lieutenant Kilt oc's time sulTcred ex tensive injury, and many 
letters, a i times eight op ten in one place, which judging from his facsimile, were then 
perfectly clear, nre now no longer legible. ThCK in (he subjoined reading I have copied 
from the old fuscimlle. Mr. PrinAcp’s imnslaiton was prepared under many diiadvaningea, 
and in concluding what he culled his "hurried and imperfeci, nodee", Prinsep deemed it 
necse^Ary to apologise for "offermg ii (o the Society in so Immature a shape”.!* I 
have, therefore, analysed below the first sli lines of iJ.e teal word by word, and ventured In 
my iPAnslation to mjke sevcMl changes and emcnJatlonr which have materially altered 
the sense, and given quite a different turn to several salient pointi of the record. The 
last eleven lines are so sudly injured and so full of breaks that in none can an eni ire 
sentence be mide ou (: I have nni been able, therefore, lo subject them to the same process 
of analysis, but have been obliged to content myself with copying Prinsep's version with 
only occasional obvious corrections. 

The whole of the first line wus perfect in Piinscp's lime, but in my cast about twenty 
letters at the end have become very faiiK and In some places quite illegible ; supplying 
these dubtful and illegible letters from Prinsep's facsimile. I read it thus 
Line I. 

1-8- Hiir-xi- i-a- iwiwi- 'Miatm Bfauji/-!i 

dA+Smail L/WArUlli- dAT-AJOi-OAi +>iV 

I * 

oUi 


(B. Joi^a/ A$. Soe., VI.. p, 1000. 
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fumo xotcsiSAiam/ereHa mahSr^ena mahd/ne- 
ghai^Shawfta e^iakajataiachadhanena posat/^akaJaksofiemj camramafaihafukhauw kO' 
UAgSiihipatina sikharOnafonam. 

This line comprises two sentences; the first, e stlntation and Ihe next the mam 
object of the record, The former coioprises four words, all in excellent preicrvation and 
of unmistakable import; the words are: immo arthanianam namosavasitlhSHam. The 
only doubtful leiter is the rr of the second word. In Priiucp's raeslinile It appears like rd| 
but he takes it in his transcript lo be ai with a short vowel, but tn the plaster cast the 
mark on the top of the r. thouKh very faint, is like ant. In the foimer case, the word 
should be accepled as the dative pivral, which in Pali is the seme as the genitive plural 
of ihe Sdrctkni arhat, The menning of the first two words would be'salulation* (nemo) 
*to the orhoij.' or hagci who have attained the rank oforAtf/r ; or taking the plural to be 
simply honorific, ‘‘salutation to the irrAor," or Roddha. If we accept the vo web mark I o 
be nn I, the laluintion may he directed lo those who have destroyed or overcome (Aan//) 
(heir enemies or carnal passions (ari), or (he enemy of mankind,;which. Is typified by MOre 
or lust. The last reading corresponds with the opening words of the JainGiyatri or mystical 
m/vil'u, which runs thus: luiita nrifniitiiiitam, mmic rh^AdM/ft, namo SyaflyaHam, namo 
urahtitHam. nomttfth- aavpA iSiittiMm. This reading occurs in most of the Ag/tmux of ihe Jains, 
as ulso at the beginning of the Ko/pa SSirn, where Stevenson renders the word in question 
by the phrase *'(o the sages who have risen to be worthy of divine honours", meaning 
iherirhiiM. nnO Prinsep ueeepts the same meaning. In Prikfl the verb erho,‘to be worthy’, 
Incomes urihu {arUiatU Ac., being frequently nwt with in the SansktU'Prfiktt dramns), 
Aud hy Hnnloyy the noun nrhet may ulso become oWra, and commentaicri on the Jam 
MRgndhi woiks aiwuys tiuciprei It in that sense. Rut in Childer't Puff OfcAonnry the 
S.inskrit it' lutf, both by Itself and In combination, invariably becomes orcAo, changing in 
the difTcreiit c.ises to uftifti. eruhoarom. aroAcie, Ac., in all which the compound 

coiisonHni rh is disintegrated by the insertion of a short a between its two phonetic elements, 
fti the case of (he Sanskrit ‘honourable*, the compound ry Is, however, disintegruted 
by the Insertion of a short i between its two components, and the question therefore 
arises whether we should tcccpi the word lo be an irregular form of the Pell formed on 
the model of the PrSkrt. or a distinct word formed of orf, enemy, and Aonrr, destroyer 7 
The Puli being anterior lo (he Prikn. cannot accept the first branch of ihe alternative, 
except on the supposition that orffia Is an irregular archaic furm [ffij which has survived 
in the Indian PrSkpis, (hough replaced by ^e regular derivative in Cingalese Pali. The 
second may be objected to on the ground offU not being a received incerprciallon,and 
opposed to (he opmlon of (he commentators on the Jeio Gfiyaiii, which evidently is an ela* 
boraiion of the salutation under notice. In Buddhist works, ihe carnal passions typified by 
MSra are the great enemies of mnnkind ; they are ever in the way lo salvation, and frequent* 
ly denounced as **rhe eitemy*', (arj) and (hose who have bythepractic of self-control, 
penance, and devotion, overcome (hSofd) them are the noblest among men, andpalutaiioa 
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10 ih«m. aloes ‘’spiritual insiructors”. uy^a/ijUfiam, S^niknl ufiSdhydyebhyah, 

who regulate our religious lervwe'*. S)wi}dat-m. Senskrit SchSfyfMyOh, and 
‘*ihose who have becooie perfect", si(&anam. S«nt.ktii iu/dM>hyah, »ould by oo means 
be inappropriate. The greatest feat achieved by Sakya was hia success over Ihe allure' 
ments of Mini, whence hia oame Mirajil and none can be an arfui who has not completely 
overcome his passions, and the eptlhet, wheiber denvrJ fiom orAo, to be worthy, or arUia 
the destroyer of the enemy, would imply the orAo/s. and the result, therefore, in el I her 
case would be the same. The sense of ibe second clause is obvious enough. The words 
are namo, *ialuration’. *toali*. ronr, Sanskrit rortw, srAdaoot. Sanskrit sfddArbAyoA/per* 
fecled beings'. The whole seatenee may accordingly be rendered thus : "salutation to those 
who have overeome all human passions, i. e.> efhatt; salvUtion to all who have allained 
perfeeiioo." 

The second seoienee opens with a seiies of seveo words in the instrumental case, or 
nominative in the causal form. The 5rsi of iliesewi'CM it probably a proper nome. 
Alra. derived from fra or iri, Me was ‘a great king'. moMdriJa •, wliu has *a noble 
elephant'./M/idmegAo. or‘a great cloud*, for h»s 'carrira'. vittono ■. who had lavished 
his wealth in erecting choiiyat ': the epiihci bring a c>>nipound of eheia for ihdiiya. kdjo 
'work*, latehko, for Sanskiit laistfto. *Jr voted to*, thence 'exhausted*, ‘weakened*, * a pent*, 
and i/hona 'wealth’: who 'cs disimgusJicd*. pMtho, Sanskrit ptoiasra, by the 'allrihuiri’. 
(akfPQa *ot soka', or §fikya . who was renowned*. Umffne, from the Sanskrit khj'Oia for 
*de9p9lliQg’,/ufAoeo '10 commit loot*, all over tiie earth *to ill extreme four abutments’, 
ckawSn/a^'* and who ’was the sovereign'. oAtparl.’of KaliAga'. As to who Aria was. 

I sholl notice further on. The second epithet Us for no remark. The thud, if lakrn 
in the sense of a cloud, would apply to Indra but seerng thai the personage nsaird was 
a sovereign of Kali Aga, and the kmgs of Kali Age a rsd Oi ilia have always borne the Mile 
of gojapari, or *lord of <lephani>'. J prefer to take il in that sense. It may be the 
proper personal name, with o/ro for the race name, hut I can say nothing in suppoit of 
this idea. The fourth has been rendered by "rich in the possessjon of the pureii weal^ 
of heart and desire", in Prinsep's veision. but bow this meaning was got at. Ptmsep does 
not explain, and ( cannot make out. The words ekrfa and Ad/e. coming together, suggest 
the Idea of building ckoiiyat: at>d I think is much more appropriate ihan Prinsep's 
rendering. The Afth in Prinsep’s version is "of exceeding peisonil beauty’*. This 
meaning has been arrived at by taking the word seka to be equal to jukra or scn>en*virile, 
and that siandlng for the body: but I have never seen the word suka used in the senve 
of the body; the vowel-mark u is illegibk in my cast; Ptinsep has doubtfully sndiealed 
it by a dotted litK ; I prefer to take rwko for ^kya, end beheve the author meant to say 
that the prioce bore the noble characicristksof ^kya, the founder of the buddhjst 
religion, and did not wish to praise his personal appearance. The word Saks may of 
coDTse meao Scythian, but a Buddbtsl prince would scarcely feel proud of bearing the 
cberacieristic marks of a nameless foreigner. If we prefer the reading tuka to soAo, the 
word would mean ^ukricirye. the preceptor of the Asuras. who was renowned for his 
IP. Thus in the kaghaf^^: r«fAew kttom. 
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wisdom, and, as the Buddhist did not repudiate the celestial host of Hindus, (he epithet 
would imply that the PHnce had (he charncleristic wisdom of the divine sage Sukra. The 
sixth, in Pdnsep's version, is'‘having a0 anoy of undaunted cograge*', but his reading 
is not correct, and his translation U necessarily wrong. To Europeans, raids aud looting 
cannot but convey an offensive idea, but Indian writers invariably associate the idea of 
greatness with extensive conquest idig^ifafo) and always assign it to Iheir great kings 
as a mark of praise. The meaning of Ibe seventh is cleat enough, hut Prinsep has 
transferred the case-mark to the next word, and thereby made the epithet Arc/IngddA/pa 
stand by itself, unconnected grammaiicaUy with the word it qualifies. The two letters 
which form the mark are indislinet; in my casi they may be read tine or 'tro ; I take 
them for the former for the sake of grammaiieal construeiian. Prinsep, reading them 
with the following letter, made out the word tirisl, eighty-three. The letter if is clear 
enough, but it is not repeated to support Prinsep's reading of the sobsequent word slkh^ro, 
of which the and fd are barely legible. I propose, therefore, to read the last two 
words 'hill', in the object case, artd the participle cvdfbAOiR,'excavated*, from 

the Sanskrit aralana. combined by synixesis into i/JcAorfiw/eiwm, meaning the hill was 
excavated by him, leaving the number of eaves undefined. Prinsep's reading of r/rArf 
sikhatUvolonam cannot mean eighty-three caves, but eighty-three hills, which would be 
inconsistent, as there are nothing near ei^ty-lhree hillocks in the neighbourhood. Kii 
not to be supposed that the inscription refete lo distant hills, even if we (19) could lat 
aside the grammatical obyectioa by assuming that the writer was oo( particular in that 
respect. The meaning of the sentence, according to my interpretation will be: "By 
Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elephant for his vehicle, who has lavished his 
wealth in erecting Cbaityas who is disringushed by ihe attributes of Sikya, who is 
renowned for hiving looted the earth to iu outermost limits, who is the sovereign of 
Kalifiga, has this hill been excavated." 

Line 2. 

L>\i^6Lx. i\\f \ mik -nfitZ+AXOi oix 

6 iCJ iflUoL iiAXi WTE 

A. Li dAjAiUi. $UaB£U/£t>Irf4£X 4U 

Transliteration: pandartuayosSni rirfkoddroMrinrvoro kidfri kumSrok!4ik9 tote Ukha- 
r^pe-gonortl-votopA'ti-'tidhi-titirodfna xewsms&rx hotofo/t pososiM so puma caiurisaUrose 
dancrwdAoffleiilfeus-ycdlfieaiMfrfycyo totipe. 

Having in ihe first Him announced the otain object of Ihe inscription, namely, ro 
record the fact of the hill having been excavated by Ain. the writer next proceeds ro 
give a history of that per s on. Thia he conuneoces in the second line. The letters io 
thelineBre,oa the whole, srell preserved, but the words they form appear disjointed, 
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owing to (be omisaion of ca9eaMrt;s and prepositions, and tbecoDSiruction is ihroufhout 
involved. The sentence does not tenniBate unUI sbotit (be middle of (be third tine. 
Tbe first word of the sentence is pandarou-fasdiil, 'fifteen years’. Id the objective case* 
it will mean 'for fifteen years* or *aII through fifteen years', for a rule io Sanskrit says 
that words implying tiine, place, or road In the objective may Imply pervasion 
The second word is siri-kaddro’^o/iravcti, formed of wi for if},‘h»ndwmi\kadSra. 
*lawny\ or'red*, i.e. beauteous, so^/ra,'body*, and fcii from rai. *4o posaeis with the 
mark of the singular instrumental ease S ; the meaning of the whole being **by him who 
possessed a handsome tawny body'*. The epithet kaddra, tawny, or red. may appear 
to Europeans as awkward, but sering ihal In the modern Jndo'Aryan vernaculars, boys 
are generally described as **red" by way of praise, and ih< word iSlo. "red" Is a common 
term of endearment, forrning the component of a whole host of proper names, and 
Bengali women invariably use (he word rddgd, "red", when praising child, I do not think 
I have failed to take it in the sense in which ihe compoKr of the record has employed ll. 
If I could accept it lo be a conupiion of /.eaddra.’a cave*, I could render the phrase 
'asylum of beauty* : but according lo Mr, Cbilder's Pals Dietittfary, (he Sanskrit kandaro, 
becomei in Pali kandaro and not kadara.and so It eanivot he adopted. The next words 
are 'having played*. Sinskrii AtunSra Af^/Ag. 'juvenile gimes*. and (liese 

bring the first clause of the sentence to a cIom. The meaning of tha clause will be "for 
fifteen years all juveaile ganses having been played by him who had a handsome red 
body". 

The second clause it micndcJ to urminaie. like the first with a participle, but it 
Is not given. Its first word is taio, 'afterward*. Tba next is, Ifkha Hlpaganond-vavapdra-vIdMi' 
v/sSrdd«/r 0 ,'by him who is experienced', (fisirada) ‘in writing’(feAAdj'painting* (rOpo). 
'anthmetic' (ganand). 'civil polity'(ruiw/gre). and’law'(rMkO. Prinsep renders the word 
rUpa into "reading", but I see no reason to adopt it. as It cannot he supported by any 
law of Sanskrit or Pali consinsciiou. It being very doubllul whether two and twenty 
centuries ago painting would form a pan of ordinary education, it would perhaps be well 
(o accept rupo to be a qualifying term for/eAAo. (he two together meaning'forms of 
writing'. Prinsep lukes gom to he equivalent to’arllhmetic’, butgono is to couni.and 
to make a nuun of it an affix of some kind is wanted, and I effect ihis by joining the 
initial of (he next word and reading the whole gtfM/id. The nd being ihu« removed we 
have wiivpbrd left, instead of mira nivd wipdrii as in Prinsep's reading. The word ndi'o, 
’boat', can scarcely be u«ed by itself to indicate navigation, but coupled wtth the next word 
fnpdro for Sanskrit vydpdra. 'affairs relating to*, it would make an npproprlate term. 
Navigation, however, as a subject of juvenile study was probably never preferred to civil 

polity, and I have iherefore preferred the laiier oteaning. Prinsep renders vapdra inlo 
’commerce'. The word ndhi as it stands may mean law in general, or especially (he laws 
relating to the snbjecrs named. 1 follow Prinsep in taking the word in a genera I sense. 
The third epithet is saravijaradateaa. 'by him who is proficient in all knowledge*. The 
letters are all clear, and (he radicals do not suggest any altgratlve meaning. This is 
followed by the word nafarasam, ’nirto years*, which represcDt the peric9 devo ted to the 
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acquirement of the different accorDpUehiaeAta mentioned, and lo cooiplete Ihe tense ■ 
word it required here, wbieh I bdieve was *were petted’. 

Printer reads the neii eta use h^wcf^iQ-potmsitQia, and peraphrata* ir into 
former RSjft being then in hit eighly-fifrb year". The reading it dependent on two 
doubtful letters, whether (he firtl two klieri are Aettf or keto. and wheiher ponoii it a 
corruption of the Saoskrit poRefir/rl. eigbly'Gve? As regards the lormer, Priniep. in 
the first part of his article,*® writes hota, giving hhuia for itt Sanskrit equivalent, but 
in the transcript given on page 1090, he has Aow. fn his facaimile ihe lower part of 

i) (f) it angular, looking very like a defective jk (r). In my can the lower part 
of the ^ IS rounded, and I am forced, iherefore, to accept the word to be ho m. 

Now for its meaning. It is welt known thaiihe rooi Ahu becomes Ao in Plkfl. and I 
have frequently met with it In Ihe GlthS dialed which was current long before the 
PrSkfl was formed.** According lo the (20] quoiaiions given in Mr. ChMet't fia/l 
OU nonary and L>* Alwis* Mi Grammar, it would teem lhai bolh tAn ard Aoueie used 
in Pali: sometimes Ihe one and tome limes the other. Again, long before ihe Sanskrit 
AAtf changed into Ao m India, it bad uodergone a similar change in European languages: 
we accordingly have me Latin AoAere. Ihe German AoAca. the An|lo*Saaon Mai ben. the 
Ooihlc kaban, the Dutch AeAAen. the Swecdish At»/i«, (he Cenith Aovr, and the Spanish 
hiibrr. I have no hesitation, iherefore. in acerpimg she first pen of the woid lu be the 
rudteal Mir. Now wilh Ihe affu Are ii becomes MMmo, ’dial which was*, or. as rendered 
by Pnnsep. ’*former'*; bur in this past sense the loimer king should erase to be. end 
not be living in his eighty^fifth yeir. t prefer, therefore, to dedve the word with lha 
affix MAAdvO In a future sente. *ihal which U to be*. BMSt/ theuld in Pali be hob/i 

in Bengaki it is AoAir, and in Uriya AoA^. and I am dttposed to infer, therefore, thal in the 
inscription the final r has been omilled at it too frequently (he case in such records, or 
become illegible from age, or the proper form ai ihe lime wasAove. Jn any ease a 
futurity is implied, and Ukmg. as I do. (he powdivie of Prinsep to be patesita, a corrup* 
linn of the Sanskrit prarydi/re. *desiring*. and av *lie'. the phrase would mean 'hr desiring 
(0 become a king*. The word puM, *« hereupon'. wliKh follows is in perfect keeping with 
this. The neat word c/Knatitatiraae may be road cMarurisaii^ras*. In either case it means 
'in the iwenty'fourih year*, i. e.. after fifieca yean of p(ay and nine o fed uea lion, (he 
person, on the iwentyfourih year of his age. wishing to become a king, did whet fa next 
described. To gratify the desire for royafty, Mroism is the first requirement, and this ia 
indicated by the word d9Mio*dA<rmer( 'with the charaetcristics* (tffwme) 'of a giant*. 
(Jdnava), Prinsep rend era the phraao into "full of wisdom and upnghlrtess**. but this 
inlecpretation cannot be given to it without an amount of torturing which ia quite 
inadmissible. The next requirement » an army, and this is described byiheeprthet 
oirM'ytxftfAd.'with a numerous arniy',->al 0 e. 'endleas,'and yodAo,‘warrior*. Thelioe 

:i>. Joitfml. As. Ssc. VI. p. IIMI. 

2t. Hy puper ontUe GIthS DtsieBt Jownal, At. Stf.. XXJit., p. eiO. 
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here terminatei with two words, of wbicb the first is an adjective, ad/thijjya, Vklonovs’, 
qualifying the pronoun sa ‘he’, artd the second iifye, 'third.' referring to the word sanyuge 
ill (he third lirte. 

Line 3. 

+'Jor£4*l.f<,i.O tXfSXHiiiAk . 

jij(ft6oa&AfH.ic-fi^i- lUiix/ tJoirt'ai'ii 

C?x d Auu/xa Xib( x.-0LiAd 

Transtieralion : Kaliitga r9jQ9amoputisomyu$e mafMJibhistconat^ pipu Sti t 
t^hUamoso ropodbffie mwvdrorMoro gCjMrro pUkZro n/rr»/wm pcti tahkMiroyaii} 
kaUAgonatorl kMdinus rofa toddga pid/yo ro btdmpayani sop* ydnopati sanihdpayori ca I 

The third line opens with a long compound term of ttbkb the elemenii are—itof/dgo. 
*ihe country so<called.’ fSJatvnia, ‘royal dynasty.'*eiiy‘. and sanyt/go, 'in the battle'. 
Qualified by the last word of the second line which is in the same case with it the term 
would mean, 'in ihe third battle in the capital of the Kelihga royal dynasty'. This comp* 
ound term is followed by another nearly as long, but of unmistakable import.—/noAdrdya* 
bhisfcha/tam, 'royal anoiniment'. mihMJa, ‘royal*, and oMfsec^Aoei.‘anointment', or 
'sanctification with holy water'. The term is in the objective case, and is followed by the 
active verb pSpunBSi, Sanskrit pripMi. 'be obiaim', which governs it. The pronoun sa 
is the nominative, and it can have only Aira of the first line for its antecedent. The 
meaning of (he whole sentence according to ihie interpretation will stand thus : '‘Having 
devoted fifteen years to juvenile pastimes, and nine years to the a cquisi lion of writing, 
painting, arithmetic, civil polity, and Uws. be (Aira) wishing to be a king, with a giant’s 
vigour and an endless army, becoming victorious in the third battte in ihe cepiial of the 
royal dynasty of Kalifiga, receives royal unciioo." 

Having thus been installed a king, what his Gnt acts were are described in the neat 
sentence. The words of the scnience are as follow : ls(. .^Mf/rVo-na/o. *he whose mind 
was devoted to or immersed in*; Prinsep lakes the word to meen. 'the anointed’, or the 
person who got the royal unction. Foflowing Immediately after ebfiisechorM of the preced¬ 
ing sentence, the word naturally suggests Ihis inference ; but in Sansknt 0 dA/.rlikr 0 takes 
the affix vai and not mar, and In the singular nominative, the word would be abhhik(ovdft, 
in PKIi abklsUa^fi- lam therefore disposed lo take it as a compound of aMirt/Irro and 
mati, ‘mind'. 2nd. ckSpodhame, Nn the religion of the bow*, i. e.. in accordance with the 
duty Imposed on kings or Ksalrlyaa, Prinsep reads (he word vopauSAommo, and accor¬ 
dingly. taking tapa for vrpea, *a Brahman*, infers that is has referenco to the Brahmanical 
religion of the prince. The first letler, bowever, is clearly g (cA) in bis facsimile and 
also in my cast, and I prafer my reading both because It is in consonance with the text, 
and also with the sequel 3rd. ’wefStaaOiara, ‘destroyed by rain and wind*, Prliuep 
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joins Kun with its preceding word, nod Inku it to ueiii''subject (o'*, but lire ini?(a of 
(he 6rs( word having tirendy supplied (hat sense, it would be taotological to repeat U 
4lh, gapu/^pakara»/tws<ma. 'gates eodosmg wnU or fortidcation. and houses* Priflsep 
reads (he tirsr teller fo and joins it with (he preceding word, bul (he compound to produced 
becomes unrnearting, and the leKer. both in bis racsicnile and in my cesi. it unmistakably 
go. Sth potisankhdrayeti. ''causes to he repaired**. The several words put togeiber, 
produce Ihls lenience: "Devoted to the duty of kings, he eauses,( he gates, walls, and housaa 
(ofihe city ? or the palace ?) which had been destroyed by rain and wind to be repaifed*', 
[21] The heal senience conilnves the enumeration of the good deeds of the king, 
its W'lrdsare : 1st, kdikga-n^ott, *in ihe city of Kalifiga'. There isno case*maTk to this 
compound, but Prinsep very reasonably attumes that it is in the dative case, 2nd. 
khidlra sito/a ttjdiga.—khidifo,'thi m 0 on\ siufa, 'u>oV, todiya. jheel' or 'long trlifieial 
Uke*. 3rd, piJiya cha, 'and flights of seeps*, from (he Sanskrit pAdiya, Prinsep readi 
kW/fu.'poor*: but (be epithet poor applied to a tank appears to me lo be rhetorically 
o(Tenlive, and I have therefore preferred a diflerent and more consilient version. If I 
could accept kkidl to be (ha Prflkrt form of the Sanskrit ifAfr/.’'eaiih'and rosorofo lo 
be the rasSia/o ^boitom of the earlh’of Ihe Hindu eosmogonisis, the (wo words logether 
would make a very appropriate epilhet for fodflgo.^a very deep jheel. or one whose boilotn 
reached the nether regions, but ihe readIng sitaia is agains( it. The conjunelive cha. which 
foMowt. couples the jhicl wilh the flight of steps. 5th. ¥aihipeyoni. 'every necessary’, or 
pahupuyani, 'many roads'. Pnnsep prefers the former, but (he second Idler ii very much 
worn out. and seems to me to be more like a A»ihan tka. and (he meaning with ihe former 
letter is more in keeping wilh the centeac. Sth. aovoydmi,'all kinds of equipages*. 6th, 
ptifhanrhapana, 'eonsec ration. The last word ofthe line is r^. *and’; it joins the roads 
wiih the tank meniioned before. The verb of the sentence occurs in (he next line 

Line 4. 

-FIXA 'UiAXllX UUrji b+Ai. ITXA ?iU d iX H'dllr 
«A+iijdV?i w ot jj ID iyi A-(*"ij(3uxi +--W 

mm >x,Li s xii+ ioiitx'Ljiw. 

Transliteration: kdrayati pemitUiwi sowokarrhi pokoliyo ro^JoyoU dilij-e co vojt 
9cllayii3 soiak^i pocimadisom hayo gajo itofd rodka boMu/odan^id/m pofh&payeU kamso- 
vo'iSgoiSya dasandya pfl t^namsiko ttagaropdsinc pMOaere. 

The flrsc word of this line is kareyo/i'causes to be medc*. being (he verb referred to 
in the Iasi preceding paragraph. Aloog with H (be sentence would stand thus: "In 
the city of Kalihga be causes to be consecrated a lake uriih water refreshing as 
(be moon (or a very deep jheel] and a ghat, and rnaoy roads for all kinds of equipages". 

Continuing the enumeration of (he prince's acts, the record oext states that he, 
(he prince, ’causes (he gralification’, 'of a hundred thousand’. io/owAorrA/.'of 
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ihe people’, pokaii SAoskrii prokrtl. 'having ihdr beads bowed down m salutation’, ptnati 
sira^i, Prinsep reads the word pmo/fs/roa/as pomN/^/rd^/’A/and reoders it into''with p0Mi 
elshiy-ihree'’, a compound which wouM correspond neither with the laws of Sanskrit 
grammar nor with those ofthe PrSkrt t Ihc word is unnustakablT an adjective qualifying 
SBia%ohasfhi. 

The next sentence begins with the word *in the second*, then folfow rAo.'and*, 
and VAN, 'in (he year*, i. e., in the second year of the prince's reign. Prinsep reads the 
last word vore. “in the house*'. Tlie differenee aiises from the fad of ihe word vote being 
susceptible of very dilTereni interpreiaiion. according as we lake it for the Sanskrit 
'a dweliing'i or, wnr. 'led on by','enthralled*, or rorM'ayear*. Prinsep says, "f have 
interpreted it in ihe laiter sense wherever I found a numerical accompanitrent”. This 
douhiless ii the safest rule to adopt, but he seems not lo have abided by it so xtriclly as 
he intended 1 have done so more scrapuloudy, a« I have found it to clear out much that 
would otherwise be very ambiguous. In the present sentence, a* there \t no mention 
mnde of n firii house, (he sec*md becomes inconsisieni; whereas (he first year's 
doings being fully described, the cnirmeraiion of those of the secord year is qtiile nattin^f. 
In subiequent ports we hove Ihe "next*', "the fourth", "the fifth",'*ihe sevenih", "ihe 
thirleenili" years, following In regular succession. Afier the date come l«o words which 
Prinsep reads dcMiayitX and renders them Into "which (he archiiecl hns 

prepared" ; but such an epichet cannot he made lo correspond with 'ihe wesiern side*, 
where'he couses to be placed' Sanskrit ^cirAS/w.i'Ct/, Aoi a.' horses', 

’elephant^*, nora^ 'men’, raiiha, Sanskrit rot Ad, 'war chariix', and ht/hHiofionJin, 'm»ny KtH/T 
hearers'. I take them (o mean 'rcAccring on his own interest*, ffom the Sanskrit drMnfnylinl 
svotkdni ; the second word is very clearly sotukoni. The succeeding word is fHichimaJh/f/jt. 
'to (he west side': Prinsep's reading of <Mrr>f for t/oHJin rs not supported by my c.isi 
This enumeration shows elenriy that the place on the western side was a fort, orn strong* 
hold, or 0 p.’iss, where danger was much a ppre he tsded. and a strong detach me rvt of troops 
greatly needed. The lirM letter of the word ewAWe is doubful. Prinsep reads it rWruAr; 
it may he rahuh. i. e., 'having pikes', or 'pronged stalTs’. 

The next senlenee says that Tor those who had come from the Kansa forest*. ilAn* 
saMnSgoiiira, 'to behold', Jtvui»9yti. the rejoicings, 'as also for those', vd m/dnoni. 'who 
were inhabitants of the city of Sika*. sikarmgafOiiifittQ. 'by virtue of his great merir, 
punataw. The conclusion of the sentence occurs in the next line. The reading of the 
letters here given is not very certain ; for vS I wish to read cAo, and join rdeo with sfko 
to make the name of the town Tanasika. The last word admits ofthree different render* 
ings; it any mean'influenced by his virtue*. Sanskrit ptMjvwotoA ; 'or in the next year’, 
Sanskrit punaMf.she 'or in a sacred place*, Sanskrit punyivSsMe and nny one of them would 
be appropriate. Prinsep Hccepis ihe firsL The second appears to me to be very likely, 
coming as it does, afler the "second year" of the p 2 ] preceding smience, snd before "the 
fourth year" of a succeeding one; but the third may be defended as pointing out the 
locality of ihe rejoicings which form the*aubject of the narration. 
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LiNC 5. O'CAiJ'OO L<4/4 

d ifbS^K IM AO d^ Ai iiVfOlA HlrA LAt-Al^lfCl.. ^ 

.AA0«W...a/a d 11UA 

Tr.«n!ili(fialion ; gomffH/rareAihudtia dompano tabhaia 'tStUiQ sa^dosanahim usova 
^U\ftpay<mtl miswo toitia c»itufhe fast fijUdhoradHrilsr uUaiapuvo- 
rfl/'prf}.. viUfttl/iattaltlawS . . . larha ta Hikliitachataf 

Thi? word*! oT l!ie concluding pall of ib^ lavl sentence of the piccedii^g line are 
;ill ii>lcrnbly cle.ii. •md Ihctr mcnnings obvious. They nr% : |si. gendheva t>edu~bi'J/ia 
'men pionc.enl* (hin/!)oi 'm (he ;iii' (rtitu. SaiHkni rih-i.) of mutic’ (gettJ/toval 3nd 
(h>ipJ’Ui‘'4i^Su>ti’fii init. ‘ihe mu^K;a 1 instiumenle {r^rwi named Humpana and tul>hQiu\ 
3rd. fan foMutViiut. 'woiihjf of hehig beheld*. San^iiil saniiarsanArha. 4lh, 

S.i n iV ti t vff. * Cl) k rl < I mme ni*. 51 h. Mima/ak St UpauSpl' n ci lai ion e f d laniu li c coinpcai U ena': 
hodi (he l.kt in (he objective ease joined by ihe conjuncliuo. bih, c/ia, 'and'. 7(h» kldfipuyaii, 
'c.iuks to be phyed*. ^.iikkril krhhyuO. 8(h, tutgor), dancing girls’. 7 he mranmg of 
Ihe wlinie sanicnee will nici>rdmg1y he ; ”ln (he iicx( year, for ihc graliAcaiicp of 
dune who hnd come from the Kjnra forcu. astlno lor Uial of ihe ii>hnbilan(a of the 
city of Tilicisika. he causes lo he cckbra(ed an enieuainmenl with ihe music of ihe 
doHip.iHit. mNi'U.i. mid other musical Insiruments. bv persons proficient In (he science 
of music 4iid ■ drmn.illc pctform.incc by dancing girls". 

The itCAl sentence U ini»mpklc. scvcrul words *t ils end being illegible. The 
words III its begimiuig arc : Kr. imhu. 'ncxl' 2nd, chuiktha tv.w. 'in Ihe fourth year*. 
Priikep lejJs lliis word rimrka tmc. urd renders K into "lornii'g his mind to Inw", 
hul the Hist (WO letrcrs are mil ckar. and as far as I cun make them out, (hey support 
rny rending, irluch is .lUo in keeping wilh iIm Jifi^a-Tux-. ’in Ihe seeond year*, and 
;irin.7*rute "in rhe nosi yeaT* of (he preerding seitlences. 3rd. fifidhorddi-vose, 'in ihe 
h Cl LHC of (he learnerf’, Sunskrit lAJy&iBtar&di-f^sf. 4(h. akata. 'Arhats’or Buddhist sninrs. 
Si'ci, punakdihtpopura rDjana. 'kings of ihe ciiy of «a«icfn Kalidga*. Heic ten or twelve 
lelteri are lost, then follow probably the earlier wor(l» of a new sentence. 6lb. ^'ata 
dhainu {Ua. -entu for eroro. 'devotion*, ilbama for dharma ‘religion’. Uia fur tite. 
’moistened’, 'absorbdinaelsof devotion’. Tth. sara. followed by three illegible Ictiers. 
Kill, fSfItacHa. 9(h. nikhiia» Torxaken’, 'given up*, Sanskrit Mkfipta. lOth, chhuta, 
'umbrella*, or more pcobaMy a eoirupiioD ofsora, a hundred*. 

une 6,-?''^TVA lAi- tbU ^il©+rfftuSi- !>LX/( bdad JiiX 

i>rJ iUA LUa u AIJA 4fc rs.-- 

AjtfAjT d***G<0 d iA^AtAAjA^IAA 


IV—6 
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TranslUeration : bhigirthita roianam adpo/fya samrothika bkaJakfpddeWH thpayuH 
pacamaco dattitast nandofcjtmi'fosQia ugbStita tana taroliya fdja ponadlnagaropavesa risf... 
sobhSsarl ea ... pOsa ca Mdoaaiesa'fakoreTofie / 

The worde of (be cooelu^ing pert of the sentence begun in the lest line, are. ^st, 
bfiigSrehita raionam, 'jewels broughiin jar*\ Sanskrit Mr/ngJ^dAtr^'roMa. 2nd, sopoleya, 
Mnimiear, Sanskrit sSpatneya. )rd, saforathiko, 'all charioteers', i. a., kin^. 4ih, bhoja- 
kep3. ithVevdm,'to the gods'. 6lb, JBpoyoit 'causes to be given*. The sentence, as far 
as made out would (bus mean, "Impelled by devotion to acts of religion, he causes to be 
given to the gods the hundred jars full of jewels which inimical kmgshad given up to 

The oext sentence begins with a word, the third letter of which Primep conjectures 
it to be a rA. I And it lo he clearly an m. and read the word ^cAcmi.''fifth'', SHn^krit 
pa^cama The 2nd word is eka 'and*. 3rd ^a/. *now'. Sanskrit fdAeL 4th. I'ore,'in the 
year’, i. e.,‘and now In the fifth year'. Primep renders the pbrate : "Afterward inclining 
to charity", but as rfl/rt eannoi be the PiU form of the Sansknt dB/tc, it is not satUfactory. 

The nest word it noMlerg^.'Icing Nsnda*: neat, aivksata, 'from hes home', Sunskrit 
nivesBt : theo ughSiira, 'having expelled', Sanskrit. wilgAilf/rtf; Chen tMo, for ft^a. by 
hin\ Tbsn follow the words wailya, 'quick moving', vd/a for ¥SJi, 'horse'. PunOt/i. a 
proper name, nagera, 'a city', and pauie, ‘to enter’; the rest is lost. The sentence as far 
as legible may be reodered thus; "And now in ihe fifth year, king Nanda having been, by 
him. expelled from home, went away on a iwlfi hone lo ihe city of Puoidi". 

LiMET.Hi'llrHitl W4X'iili'iw- A,A« d ?*' 

Uii/C/ iCiyiM i<)AUri A. 3A-f>U IIU.. 

Otfd dl'XX.ALdA!>t aT 

I 

Transfitreation : aaagdia amkdaitataaohasini fiiajaliporajdaapodam seiama ca da^om 
pasBaait fa}afagh^avadha aataghaaM aa refoka dopana naropa .... thamt ca vote manum 
aAya ... re ubAo .. . gtdart girt / 

Prom tbis line forward the original is so full of breaks, erosions, and obMierations. 
(hat it is impossible to subject the wordsto any critical exam! nation. ] shall, iherefore, 
without in any way subscribing to Its accuracy, content mys^f with [23j copying Prlosep's 
vsrsioo verhaiim, without reference to my cast, which in the latter part Is very imperfect, 
adding only a few occasional notes where circumstarKes render them necessary. 

"anugaha anekiai aataaaha^m fiaajoti ; 'be munificently distributes I o charity ms ay 
huodred thousands {ponoaX—peraJdaopadam aoromMcAatiMOi pasBaato rojarogharavedhom 
saiam gharini aarata kaha dapanna narapa. Here Ihe senes is too much interrupted to be 
well made out, and the want of the coocludlng verb leaves ns to guess the object of the 
repetition of aaiam, a buodred, vHhpaurafattupodam, (be town, territory, and ghara, house. 
At the conclusion of the this tioe we find a few koown words.... ihSmcmae manam .... 
ro ... ge ... gki... ‘bill*. I take thamo cka vase, for aarkama cha aase the seventh year. 
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Lin 6 8. rj ArfL otf?W Dj(i-d iii>i ida;li 

AW»A >HAl-iU1 fO'—5rftA*.‘L. AaM 

**Tbe eigblh line is agaio but partially intelligible i^gkStdpayitf rajS gabham upopidapayaii: 
dhallnam cftc komupaJena pattadetu pombatasma fibeyaii' pernmucfiilamtkthurom apanaia.. 
moea thdaii : '(To) ihe prince who caused (lU) deatructMii. be ordains the pain of the cavern 
(imprisons in one of the caves ?) end causes the murderer to labour {dhdtimm for ghSUnam) 
by a generous requital. (FamMrascu, (he pandtl would read purbotSsoitam, 'sealed on the 
hilO i'nd lavishes bland speeches and obeisance.—*' 

Lins 9 • AE iQ AiCrX ^rO d U^AiL’81A^AL 

llXo^llrl'd Stlf- lO;- SirtALi \A4k-'>j .It. 

"The ninth Uncopens with a catalogue of furtber gifts ukha haya goja 
lulopa 7} iahdya .retd cftdgAdrdvSidyd. mamiikagane mrHaasahanoncha karayUvn, buimorAnam 
Jaiopo ijailya ?) paratMat : 

''Apes (A<rp/)> bulls [uih3f. horses, elephanis, buffaloes (t> and all rsQuiaites for the 
(urnitura uf the house; to induce the practice of rejecting (atnlM) improper persons, ha 
futher bestowed (orappointed)attendants of the baitnan caste (brahmao ?): hrahmananarp 
jailya ptirtdaMfl ; the rest of the line is irrecoverabla.** 

LiNR 10 . OAAU^ArAArt' JU 

d ,{j/+A----rwiii<u....ircat--AU>JJ uJAliiod 

TransIiteration : rdrorlmo mU ra/va Mo Mm mahaptjayatn pasadadaroyoU tha\asaya 
saiasaram foki doamt fa ta dakadata ... roragawapa . . . r<iMMy<iv< .. . dapa)iiiaramiCO 
mafe tond^d napapi / 

'^Henceforward tbe commence men! also is lost, so that it is ooly is our power to 
siring together lucb detached senteoces as can be gleaned fcora wbal remaios. kd3naiirq/a 
pandarata mobavl/oya pAtadam karayasl .... causes to be made (be paUca (or fort) 
of 6fleen victories**. 

UHk i\. UJ UArtLi^AiO/*^^^! tAhU M6l 

8lfb-A£A 0 —tXOf.AHrAAitXA -bOrU- 

**puya rAM mvefaram pithU't^^dambhO'fugare fiakasayasie Ja/upadt, bhavan3 cha 
ttfesava\e satako .'—'finding oo glory m the coiniry which bad been the seat of (he 
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ancient princes,—a city abounding in envy and hypocrisy,—and refleciing in the year 
(bineen hundred’—a break follows and leaves u$ in ihe dark as to wbai era (if any) 
is here alluded (o. The Sanskrit of this passage would be o/Srpo rijanivesowrjt {f) 
prihuPtSgodarwrtanagare futk^s^yatv^ p^napoda ^AcfpiMaicj irayodoia*orta iaiake.— After 
this occurs, the expression Bmafadfhxua para Tailing of heavenly form’-used to denote 
(he death of a person,—then twosa'. Twelve,* and the end of the line, mW piihUqjono, 
which in Sanskrit will be irlpr/Avl riJSnak (nVd). (Ihe line is ao corrupt that 
I cannot venture to suggest nmendments; but the interpreiaiion given a^ove appeals 
to me to be very unsatisfactory. The uayadasa wue. I fed ccfiain, refers to the 
thirteenth year of the reign, ihe word fotaka which follows being a part of the malicr 
which is last ] 


Line IS. Sd-J’l d 6lnJ rfi fiXV olO'^HjC.XiA -BM d rt'i.3W 

iXtl AA fOlA 4 

TraASliicration; macafSfta ca Jawroha ihtnnAgum gSiapUj'oyail • 

hhagadha ca rSJSru—ftuhogaflUiiia pSih-rUMpafvtir lato agojiifatora .... 

mukhaHapanda^hOrusi ea .... e mvgodhoma maenrtaghori / 

[14] Phnsep bas not noticed this line, nnd Iheic aie only a few words which 
can be identiHed in it with anything approaching to certainty. The first legihk pait 
ends with a verb payayail, *he caused to be established*, but the object U not appnrent. 
In the next sentence the name of Nanda HSja is clear enough, and so is the word 
magaJha rSJani, 'the kings of M a gad ha', with the cxcepuoM of the Ic tiers ;n and g whicli 
are very faint and almost Illegible In my east. The purport seems to bo that the 
country of Magadba was well governed, {rabagu s^iita.) aflei the expulsion of 
Nanda RSji ; but this is the merest conjecture, 

Lime 13 . • AJjmj-QTii trii SUif AA'it Ai Li'C-TL 

..HA^U-Ard XAii^l>l-.--J,UM„1*{A-..l>ie(Ai 
lAQHVrUA^a AAA 

Transliteration: lajataralokhilo • bafSaisi hi/a ninl rineyoii s8/apasS sa na par/- 
ha/fftam anmts/rayaca harhl .... /terenapatipant dan • yaki vapadarSjano .... 
pa^atajasQ dafianakanadaio manarata /i/ta^ratdpayail i^tasaiaia f 

"Ta jaloralakhiia bannasi Mraitonirmayii apperentJy, he distributes much gold at 
Benares (Sanskrit: vSrdwsanr A/mn/om vu^ryot/j^U that follows is too uncertain 
uolii we approach the verb,—4b/o (dew7) manirataadni ofratapayarl 'he gives 

t 

u charily innumerable attd most preoous jewels'.** 
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l\Ht 14. tu V+b>UAi'X HIIM \AlU-k 

iL-.^W--Aa<il lU HAUwCXii J(*liOA Vf 


TrRr)s|j(«ration! fiAfnisi j^A^or/ ierasomo*o»(isesu pomteio vijaye cako kumlifO 
parnAgf aruhait poronoMstmia pinkamani siilinSya )tptt^kthUe lomni cenom da—ni*o 
soiotiim ujuna oio ulU'iStSrara latforanoja deta ... dakaf^tkhili... 

I4lb Line .—kerUi lerou mojc {aatat} ptincoh {pubaiaT) vijoya 

fhakoa kumor/pufoitpe. arohoia pararta¥cvt/a pi iomMi sie/mSya vcpurtipcke . 

*in th« y«ar thiricen hunjrcd married (5Ninskril : proxciiga) with the daughter of the 
B<^*CAlled coiutuffor of the rnuuntaiiii (h hill the (e»i Is obscure but «een>in|l)' 

deeUrHiory of aome pfeetnie to priests" Hire as in ft preceding br>e ihe year ii 
prohiibly the ihfriecnili of the reign nnd not thirteen hundred : the word orohata, 
Arhal, also occurs here. 

Link 15, ^ V-8L.I/:--.A; LI4 8llr/0 

io fJ.^W'L ^1Ar-A.801l/'3dC KlW-Ut Ul. 

UOC Xq AiXl OU 

Translitcrtiiion ; solurdvrorr /uMrr/A/r/Arrm eu xufM/ismum Mata ... mapf jat... 
sumttpumt omhuut HMJfyaxaaApe somtirAd phlsipa miakfyMrp janlkl haps ... 

xUaka^a papatha <f/u ... siifhosa/OHi ... Jhaiiini I 

15th Line.—**Thishnc presents but ft few words of inleUi|ihle Import—v/A/rSneircd 
fata ... s/Jrivi ijmipt sybftoff aneke jd jMd, and the final word dhanSnl.’* 

Tti^w>rd Arhit mine p.^^sesuve caM is also clear. 

ItNL 16 . d AldLdr^X Ai^OAiA'...Xj(uiAiX.r¥ .XU 

iivdio 'Adj. +iii-iuaA....wf,oiorfiuif rwiLu....jii 

Transliteration : paiaJake co toracey^ ghadaya fafiAorAom hhtpeti—yati panaia/nua ... 
fla Ja ... payj—cckmo cacrytUha asifofi katoriyam /tapAt/ayati—gamurS/S se*arkar3ji 
soreserSja ... mfrSptpasafa ... hnont / 

I6lh Line.—'VurafflAe foiara cettthatlya gobtv thambhf pati (fha) pa>'iir;, be 
causes to be coost/ucted sub-terranean chambers, caves containing a chetiya temple 
aod pillars ... ugiMr/ Ad/arf>«im nopoda fheti-^gama rAfisoyatha rdjZ saurcst (no) 
raja ..... ffro rofo pasata sagkaia . .. /muMn’/' 
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LinIIT* • •‘i*• • 

aDA^oiAAd juUa 

TranslitersUoo : rdfa 101 a v£i 0 kmah sa¥apesanfft^jMO . .. cha .. • ki/akSra .,. 
palihoialaklfOhonl v9vardUodkaragaia ca noghewhorakorSJisa kalofinSravolo maftS 
viJayorBJS kheravefasando / 

"ThftUat line begins well; (omUiini » rj sr) kuulo sora pisonda pujan Uya) 
(17 letters) ktUakira ., ,parUiaia hkiirShatii rSierSioJiiOKOui ctma papsia cakfi f/ijtuanko 
iavl/iirarofo mahdvijeyt r3Jd khirofchumda.—(^t when) the beppy heretics conTinuully 
ptsy—slayer, hsvins ^ Iskh sf e^uipaies... the fearleis sdvereisn of irany hills by 
the sun (cherished? or some sudi epithet) thefreet conqueror rBjS KhSrBvele sand5 
(or the kin| otthe oceao'Shore.—reidinf I’Mrepeias^v. end supposing the hnul airches 
sot to be letters.” 

(2SJ For the convenleitce of reference I shell here put Prinsep's and my 
translations: 

Prlniep's TraAslecien. 

Line 1. Selutetiofl <or glory) to the Arhantas. glory to all SAinia: (or ihOac 
who have attained hual emancipation). By Aira, the gieat king.—borne on hismighiy 
cloud chariot.^rich in potaessionof the purest wealth of heart and desire.^of exceeding 
personal beauty,-having an army of undaunted courage—by him (w«s made) the 
axemtionof the eighty'three rocky peaks of Ao/rnga dwipc. 

Line 2. (By him) possessed of a cootely form at the age of fifteen years.— then 
joining in youthful sports.— afterwards for nine years engaged in mastering the arts of 
reading and wrltingi arithmettc. navigation, comtoerotaod law ;- and resplendent in all 
knowledge(the former riji beiog then in his eighly'fifih year) thus at the age of 
twenty four, full of wisdom and uprigbtjiess aod on the verge of manhood, (lit. the remain* 
der of youtb) (through him) does a third— 

Line 3. Victory, lo the battle of the city of the Kalings royal family, sanctify the 
accession (anointment) of the Mahitiji.. 

Upon his accession choosing the Brahraaoical failb, be causes to be repaired the city, 
walls, and houses, (that had been} destroyed hy • storm. For tbe poor (or ascetics) of 
Kaliftga a reservoir of cool water and a gfai (7) also presents of every necessary aod 
equipages be makes perms neat endowment of. 

Line 4. With eighty-thiee hundred thousand pwiaj. he gains tbe affection of his 
people. And in a second house (which) tbe architect baa prepared on the western side, 
(for) horses, elephants, men, carriages* a number of chambers be caused to be established. 
For those coming from the Kaota forest to see; tbe bakony—df the in habitants of 
SAkanagars ; he, indioiog to virtue. 
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' Line 5. Skilled in tbe kIcacb of ma^ etu$in| lo be Muoded the tympana 4Qd Ibe 
fabhaia (dnima ?) with beautiful and merry dancing girl», causes diversiens. In like manner 
turning his mind to law. in an establithmeoi of learned men. he (called together the 
Buddhist priests oteastcrn KaliiSga who were settled there under the anctent Kings— 

Line 6. Jewel—all equipagea—he gives to god. Afterwards inclining lo chariiy—tha 
hundred houses of Nanda ri^ destoryed. and himself expelled, all (hat was in the cHy 
(24) of VajapanSdif?) he converted tbe plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to 

Line 7. He munificently distributed in charity may hundred ihousasd pines— 

Lines. (To I the princes who odused (its) destruction, he ordains (he pain of the 
cavern (tmprisons in one of the caves ?>and causes the murderer to labour by a generous 
requital. Seated on the hdl—and lavishes bland speeches and obeisance. 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephanls. buffaloes (?) aod all requisites for the furni* 
lure of (he houseto induce (he practice of rejecting improper persons, he furlher 
bestowed (or appointed) attendants of ih e Beiman caste (Brahman ?>. 

Line 10. RAjA causes to be made ihc palace (or ton) of Bfieen vicioriei. 

Line II. Fimimg no glory In the country which had been (he Kat of the ancient 
princes.—a city abounding in envy, and hypocrisy, aod receding in (he yenr thirteen 
hundred. FaUing of heavenly form.'^twelve. 

Line 12. Noi translated. 

Linel3> He Jisinbutes much gold at Benares,—he gives as charity innumerable 
end most precious jewels. 

Lina 14. In the year (hirieen hundred married with the daughter of Ihe sO'Catled 
conqueror of the mouniains (hill Rljl) 

Line 15. Not translated. 

Line 16. He causes to be eonstrucied subterranean ebambers. caves containlag a 
eheilya temple and pillars. 

Line 17. For whom the happy heretici continually pray-slayer, having a lakh of 
equipages—the fearless sovereign of many hills, by (he suA<ehanshed ? or soma such 
epithet) the great conqueror RAjA KhSravetasunda (or the king of the ocean*shofe). 

Proposed Tranalatieit. 

Line I Salutation (o (hose who have overcome all human passions, i. e.. A rhals; 
salutation to all who have attained perfection. 

By Aira. the great king, who has a mighty ekpbaot for his vehicle, who has lavished 
bis weallh In erecting Cbaltyas. who is distinguished by tbe atlnbuies of iikya. who is 
renowned for haviog looted (be earth to its outcmosl limits, who is the sovereign of 
Kalihga, has Ibis hill been excavated. 

Line 2. Having devoted fifteeo years to Juvenile pastimes, and nioe years to the 
acquisition of (different) forms of writing, ariihmetic, civil polity, and Jaws. he. (Aire), 
wishing to be a king, wJtb a giant’s vigour and an endless army, becoming victorious in 
the third— 

Line 3. battle in (he capital of (be royal dynasty of Kalihga. receives royal unction. 
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Ddvoied to (he du(y of kings, he coiises (he wolls and house <of the ci()i ? or 
(he p.ilace ?i which had been destroyed by rain and wind (o be repaired. 

In the city of (CuUhga, a Luke (wiih water) refreshing as (he moos beams and a gha(, 
and may roads far all kinds of e<]uipages, he causes (o be 

Lined, consecrated. He causes (be ^aoficaiion of huodreds of thousands of ids 
subjects whose heads are beni down io sal u la lion. 

In the second year (of his leignj jcfleeiing on his interest, he caui>es i o be placed on 
the west side, (strong detachments of) horses, etephaius, men. war>ehMriois, arid pike* 
bearers. 

For (the gratificaljon of) those who had come from the KaiS«a forest to behoid (ihe 
rejoicings), as also for that of the Inhabilanis of the (own of TSnesika, on the following 
year* 

Line 5. he causes to be cekbraied an cnteiuionicnl with the music of the dcmpofi/i 
fubita/a and other muvcaJ mslrumcnts. hy persons pmficrent in (he seknee of music, and 
a dramatic performance by djncini girls. 

Next, in the fourth yeor. in the house of the learned (he calls (ogethrr ?) the Arhais 
who had bo^n established by (lie kings of the city of Eastern KeliiSga. tnipekfrd by 
devotion (0 acts ofrehgtuii ihe rorsakrn unibrrIKis.—a hundred. 

Line 6. urns full of jewels, whkh inimical kings had given up to him. lie c;iusc» (a 
be ofered (to (he gods ?). 

New in the fifth year, king Nanda having been, hy him. | H ] expelled from home, 
went away on a swift horse to the city of Punudi — 

Liive 7. He munihcently disitibuics in charity many hundred thousand (punas) 
hundred^town, lerr I lory—governs well—in the eighth year—lii» mind—hi h— 

Lines. (To) the prince who caused fits) desimction be ordains ihepuinofthc 
cavern (imprisons in one of (he caves?), and causes Ihe murderer to iaboui bye generous 
requilftl.—Seated on the hill—Lavishes bland speeclics and (receives 7) oheisance— 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffaloes and all requisites for the furniture 
of the bouse ;—to induce the praet«ee of rejecting in proper peisons, he further bevtous 
(or appoints) atlendanis of the ha/moo caste (Orahmanu ?>— 

Line 10. The highly renowned king causes to be made the palace of fifteen victories— 
Line II. Finding no glory is the capital which had been (he seal of the ancient 
kings, a city abounding in envy and hypocrisy, and reflecting in the thirteenth years, the 
fail of heavenly forms—twelve. 

Line 12. For the profuse profit of crowded congregations, he established—Magadha 
kings—well governed—since Nanda cSji's— 

Line 13. He distributes much gold at Oenares—he gives in chacicy innumerable end 
most precious jewels— 

Line 14. In the thirteenth year—married the daughter of the so*talled conqueror of 
the mountaias fa hill rij^).— Impelled by virtue to Arbals— 
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Line 15. By him on a hundred aides—before pietfected beio^, and crowds of people 
—wealth— 

Line 16. He causes to be constructed subterraoeao chambers, caves, coouining 
Chaitya lempie and pillan—for congrega tic ns—kings of Aya as— kings of Suraseoa—caves. 

Line 17. For wbom the happy heretics cooiinually pray—slayer, having a lakh of 
equipages—the fearless sovereign of many bills by (be suo feberisbed)—the great conqueror 
of the ocean shore— 

**All who take an interesi in Indian nniiquilies,*'says Frinsep. “will at once see the 
value of the above record, perhaps the most curious that has yet been disclosed lo us, and 
w»ll Ument the irre trtevab la obscurity in which the dilapidation ofageshas involved the 
greater pan of its contents/’** As fur as its contents can be made out, U affords a most 
interesting account of an ancient Indian prince who, rising from the body of the people, 
took posscttion of a large kingdom, and reigned with great success for a long period. 
That he w,ii a usurper is perfectly clear from the fact of no mention having been made of 
his ancestors in a record put up ostensibly for Ms glorification. He wages war because he 
wishes to be a king ; be wrests tbr kingdom from she royal dynasty of Kalihga, says his 
pnnegyriit; he repairs tbe palace, strengthens the fortificaiions, [ 17 ] places detachments 
nt troops in those places where danger is most apprehended ; he disinbulei largesses, digs 
tanks, enieriHins the peo'ile with public exhibitions of dancing anJ music, ard wins the 
good will of the most Inlluentinl section of the community, the priesthood, by aticnding to 
their comroris;—doing In all these just what a usurper would do to itrengtheo his 
position amidst a community whose allegiauce he could not secure by the prtsilge and 
hallow of It long hna of royal ancestry It Is true that the record does not in so many 
words say that he was It usurper, hui this could not reasonably be expected fiom his 
encomiast. Frinsep thinks that he ‘*wiesicd the Government from some usurper,” but tbe 
inaeripiion does not afford any reason to support this inference. Had that betn the case, 
the writer of the record, instead of saying in ambiguous terms that he acquired the 
kingdom ”in the third battle in the capital of the Kalinga royal dynasty,’'wculd have 
clearly pointed out the character of the person who was overthrown; nor would he have 
been so reticent about the parcniagc of bis hero in a document In which he thinks it 
importsnt that the juvenile pastimes and early elementary education of the youth should 
bo recorded. 

Prinsep takes the name of the person to whose honour and glory the Inscription was 
recorded to he Aire, and tbe manner in vrhich the name is iatroduced fully justifies ihe 
assumption. It is possible, however, that 1 be word Mahitne|havibana, which follows 
(he title MahSrSji, was the proper personal name, and the first word was aa epithet— 
probably the race name. lo the present state of the record this doubt, however, cannot 
be satis facto ri ty s o I ve d, and fo r the sa ke of coovenleoce 1 1 is w el I iba t the 6 rst word, w hicb 
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doM not mdiljr afTord a good meaaingas ao epitbet. ahoiild be accepted as ibe proper 
name Neither the name Aira oor Meghavihana oeeun in the temple records of 
Orma, nor in any of the genealogical tables; and ibis fact cao be best accounted for 
on the supposition of the person who bore it having been a usurper. 

Believing Aira to be a usurper, it is not neceaaasy for me lo enter into any discussion 
regarding hia supposed relaiionship with Jri, 111, or the moon, about which Prlnsep 
hus written a most ioiereaiing note, and a part of which 1 Quote below for convenience 
of le fete nee. •» 

[29] The only queshon of importance which concerns the historian is the date 
of Aira. This the record does not supply. Ttaere is. however, enough in it loanable 
us lo make an approximate guess as lo the lime when Aira lived. The ancient PAli 
character in which the inscription is inscribed was current down to the 2nd century 
before Christ. No au heniic record has been met with of a taler date, and this fact 
affords us a terminus u guc to start with. Now we know not for certain how long 
before that time the c ha racier in question was cunent. Prinsep in his plate ofancieni 
Indian characters, calls Pdh the character of the Sib century B C. Whether we ampt 
this conjecture or not. we cannot lake Aira to he older than the ftrii century afirr 
Buddha, for the Jama or Buddhist salutation at ilie begiomng of his record, and the 
reference to the Arhats in a subsequent part of it. unquesiiunubly put a limii to 
his tnliquiiy. Taking this as the terminus mi i/uem we must look for his date 
between the second and the fifth century before Christ. So fer the inference is. 

29. Ahsr diWMUni wiih which of the OriiSaa poMMelcs Aira esa be idsftl«ftod. PriiM^p t»y% : 

*'Bvt there is anolher cxptarwnoas of ch« rksr ha*. w<i«di seems more coasiuent wiihdw spJitw 
Mahlmcghsvlhtns. *ihe ^esi rider upon ihcctouiti.’^ term hardly tpplicsbk (o a tsrresirjiiiI monaivh. 

(t will he remarked ihsc the c^rminUHMi maen. 'excavated.* is mdcAnile as |g time, and far diflVreni from 
the eonclueion of every subKquent sentence in a awal verb of (he preseat tense, aa, kirayti, *ha csuiea 
cebedotM.’ This Arst IlM then may ba indepcedeel of the revt. and may be simitar to the announcenwnli 
upon the other cavea, also icrfiHMiinsio iMwa ; or io Mberwords. *( may dcclara ihe neme of (he 
cave as, 'iheeave of Aira.* Now SiitlmsteMt ua ihm Indra's wife was die taU to inhabit iheia cavee. 
b«u lhac (hey date f'om an age much anterioe—die lime of UiHidha,—ihe( is. not of iikya, bul of 
Buddha (he progenKor of Ibe hmar race eccorftng to Pauiank mythology;—ie common parlance from 
*tjmc out of imod.’ 

**Agaia Wilson, in his aneiyws of (he Maefceoaij manuaeripts (vol. l, p cv.) remerbinf that they 
preseat oo saiiifactory maletisls for trsemg Che anmeiM tmfory ef Ihe eountria nonh of (he Krishna, 
cites amoog (he few irtdilioss leeordcd, dwt 'the eacavaiioos ai Btora are ascribed to iLA. Ihe son 
of BUDDHA, die son of (he moon*. The iSjaa who ruled subteqoeody al Rllors are said lo be 
YU V AN As V A. DANDAKA. [NDRADYUMNA. DARUDHYA, and rAMA fi^. — (Of these 
INDRADYUMNA. ii may be remarked, m ficssmu. m dw indihoeary founder of Ihe temple of 
Jagsnniih). 

‘*Tlw ILA above mentioned is property speaking not the son Nil (be vUb of BUDDHA.~to other 
words IlA or IRA. the goddsa of the earth, or wets from whom was bora AtLAS or PURURAVAS, 
progeeilor of Ihe two pnncipal branches of the CHANDRAVAmIa who reigned al Kisi aed Pnnstbina. 

"The eeuys of Wilford contuo fraqiwnc mention of lla and MI. (for diw F«rsoai^ is boib 
maaculific and fensninc), whom be Meniiiias wi(b JAPH6T aa or Jyapad; aod again with Hyt 
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I believe, unquestionable. Fortbe ocut step we have ea only gui^e, and that sot 
the safest. Generally speaking identity of names k no proof of the Identity of 
persons; but when some corroborative evideace is available in support of such Identity 
it may, I think, be to a certain extent relied upon as probable; and in the present 
instance we have both ideatiiy ofoames and some corroborative evidence to deal with, 
though tbe latter js by no means ao harmonious ai to leave no room for doubt. 
Among the princes whom Aira overcame by his prowess occurs the name of 
NMndatftjg. and this, it may fairly be presumed, refers either to Sunanda, son and 
successor of Kfl«i» and grandson of Brahmadatta. king of Kahhga, who althedeaih 
of ^Skya received a relic of the saint; or to one of the nine Nendai of Magadha. 
In the former case, A Ira must have lived about fifty years after the death of Budhha. 
or to the lifih century B.C. This is, however, not probable, as there is no reason why 
the name of Sunande should be written Sanda in a prose composition. The name 
of Magadha in connexion with Nanda in a later pan of the record is also agsinsi it, 
iind the second branch of the aJterBailve it therefore whai ] am disposed to adopt. 

of the Orphun tneouony. C/hAt* of the Peisiaas. and her of Jlemer. XesMrcjhf, Vllf, 2SS). 

lie hik however, ornuted wtut spacers to ms a nwch nMre reiiunsi anslosy buth philoleiical tnd 
myiiitfloaiesi i namely, that between tbe Hindu girddese ixik and ibe iUNOoT ih« Oreeki, 'Kpa* 
or Hera. iKeiihcky derives 11^. from Sera, ihe Latin fee ‘nvureM 1* Others deduee ii from eer the 
air and eras to love, both edualJy unsatitfaaoryL The name la not ealy ideniksi. but le both, ihouah 
not preciMl)' in (he uoa manner, k la wceierii snd eastern fsbk.ihe dedilimof the dueenon 

which euuld KOI otherwlie be sdvnl of tbe competMive pkaiure le male ai>d female in Ihe cvpjuiii 
unlon< Again, iha son of Zewa and Hers b Area, or M \KH; a name for which. Kcightley aiMrle, no 
SAtiifeetory derivation has yei been given. Now rhts word es almow tdentical with Alnee or /Ifla/ 
/Ihe dsughlers of lung s^ by Homer erKiiled (he Cileiihytei <n which r ii changed to / 7) the direct 
OatrvnymK nf IRA or IlX. and ih< oame oonttanlly emphiyed m ihe hjriQSS lo desigcece PURU* 
RAVAS, Ihe evirbrated lover of Ihe heavenly nymph URVA^I. whine lak la told fn ihe Wfivand 
faJnta PuiSifas. sod more pstheticaily in KSliJiaa’a play of S'/ArwnewwTr Itwly translated by Profsaeor 
Wilson. 

‘ PUR^RAVAS or AlLAb was (he hrU m on arch of ibe Mveihfold earth, and hence mighl be ae 
Hell eiilirivd to be called kmg of Kst^^ga as of cmy other coimiry. W< miy cNreforr underMand in 
the opening passage of ihc inwription.^’ihese mouniain caverm were eicavatad by AIL AS. the great 
king, the cloud'Supported. the lord of Kalihga.'^no mura Chan an sKuaion lOThe aema (ndttion ofibe 
origin of Iheie caves as that which prevails at b'Uore. cowpkd wiih the oiher locat iradfiion. related by 
Silrimg that tbe whole of the rocky hilli of Udaya and Khandagiri. were conveyed thither from Ihe 
peaks of the Himalaya. Che hcadduarters of injRARAVAg* earthly doirunion. so nalJ pictured in ihe 
poellc fiction of bis ctoud-boma chari«4. 

“Stripped ofiU mythologial arMi poeckaJ dress, we may underttaod by (he pasesga lhac the cavee 
Were tuiiutal chaanu wore In tbe mounlains by the action of the winds snd (he wave*; for frds)|ni5ee 
’water’ 1 h« oceae/'at ernVMfo. or alrovwm. the eeean*hoeo’. k (he elephant of Irtdra. (be god of tbe 
hesvena, ihe Mmoepherc. whose name it still pr ase md in (be sculp<ureeg( fillora. 

“Should (hie inicrpreiafion of Ibe flesi line be admicted, though we i hall be ditappoinred ia finding 
Ihe true mundane ongin of these singular monumeats. wa shall oerenheless have a bundani reason to 
admire the antiqaity of the lodian mylbos. wfaes we (bus god In a monunwni ondoubledly prior by some 
centuries to Ibe ChiiaiMO era the scl^meMoiy whieb is now repeated by (he fadira. who shew vidiors over 
the sireilsr s(upe&doui rclks of aocMOt ■fwodmr oo the writ of Indit. In this poini of view above the 
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It 19 much to be regretted that (beHneio whieb MetgoJfui'ra/ani and Nanda RSjIs 
are named io clgse proximity is so cornipi that a complete (rsDsIstion cannot be 
affored of it. Prcnsep*a facumile a bo gnes only tbe ktter </M of Magadhe, and the 
two first letters are so exceedingly taint la my cajl» that they are all but perfccily 
illegible; but relying on them I am disposed to accept that tbe person lodicaled is one 
of the nine Nandasof Magadba. There can be no a priori objection to this identtfi' 
cation. Tbeie is ample evidence to sbo* ibal KahAga was well-known from the time 
of the death of Sikya, and the Pfill BuddhUtkal annaU prove that it bore close 
political relationship wUh Magadha. from one of whose sovereigns it obtained the 
tooth relic at a very early period. It is impossible oow to say whether the boundary 
oftheKalihga rlj was conterminous with that of Magadha. but if ihe two kingdoms 
did not border upon each other, they were separated by a very narrow inierval. and 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition of their having been politically icJuud, 
or having indulged in border warfare. The iascriptien states mat Aira went to Binares, 
and distributed largesses (here vary bountifully, and m his way he most probably 
passed through Magadha. Accepting under these cireumslincrB, ihai the NanderSja 
Of the inscription was one oi (be nine Nandas. and knowing that the Nandus 
reigned for a hundred years, the laii yielding his patrimony to Chnndiegupiai we 
inay assume that the duic of Aira ranged between Riband 416 B.C. 

reeloralion of the Khandgiri mcenpiwn. ihanks to Mr. Khtoe. must be set down s* a irsnd point |nio«d 
to confute the sriurrwms uT ihe modemiHS, w they may be eslkd. who would brine every thine indiau 
wlihin Ihe tpiee i>l len or Iwelvc crniurws. Thus we dad Sir Malcl wavering her ween i he hillowing 
ecsounu of bllora dcrivtd from opposite sotiecce 

**rhe M«hemeden uys, *lhe town of bllora wes buiA bf AM Eel. wfw ahn excavuted the temples, tnd 
being pleosed wtih them, formed the fvelrees of Deogiii (Oeuiatihidi which is « vivluui eimipokind ctf 
exCAvaiion. icerping and buildiwg. by wheb the meontain w«« convened miu a fori retemblmi. as 
Some ssy, the miuleted Umple m tbe area of the Indra Subhi. 6el RM wai coniernporniy with 
bHAH MUMIN AHiE who lived 900 yedTe ago.* 

*'The prihmsn oa Ihe other haied says—that the eMavauons of Ellortan ‘^i>94 years Old. formed 
by E6LQO RM. ihe son of PBSHPONT OF fi/Mgtwe. when 3000 yeare of the DVAPaR YUG 
were eeeompliihed. tbLOO RSji's body was affVeted with maggot*, and in eucit of cure he came lo 
the purifying water oemed SEWALVh. or ea it is eoswnonly eelled SUWALLA. char had been ourialkd 
by Vifgu to ihe sue of • cow’s boot. He btall • Kugd fur it and balhmg iherem wes punhed.’ 
[Atlaiie Rtieofchet, v|, 3a9y 

"Is Ihese CooRktiag Uortes we can iris she seltome (radidon of ILA eatcraeted by Wilson 
from the Mackenzie records. 

*il wnuld be well wofch while to le-caamtoe (be panicular naousetlpt (Ihe number of which U 
not, however, mentioivdj. to asomain «4jt furtbee la said of bim. and whcihcr ii be poisihle lo 
consider him In the light of a real monareb of Oceglri; wboao too cotdd by potnbdity huve irruraicd 
his falher'a propeosity fur foindag ifopregDaWe motmUiD foKresics lO c lie racks of Xo/ingo; or 
whether Uu i-— 1* rather AILA then ILA. whkb will loake Ihe same personage at botb places, 
mythological or real, the oiigiaator of the ncavatioaa. Should to actual monarch, earned afici chi* 
doiigod. have ruled in central ladia lo the (evrtb eeuttay before Qirbl. bci aytsonyme PUKlJRAVAg 
would bring Ivo lansfaeconly ialo tbe cooditiofls required for (be Qreciao l^rusl” iJonf/ial. As. 
Soe., VI, pp. lOS? to IWl. 
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Assio. according (otbe Vayu and ihe Mairyo hirdivs,*^ the first of tbe sioe 
Niipdas who bore the second name of Mahipadmapaii rtigoed ei|bl> yesrs» ard the 
other eight, twelve yean. The period of erghty^ight years appears extraordinarily long 
for a single reign, and 1 am disposed lo reduce it by at least five and twenty 
years. The second Nanda was called Svmilya, ihe last Dhana Nanda. We do oot 
know the specific names of the other na. One of these probably was limply Nanda 
wiihout any prefix, and if we accept him from that circumstance to be the prince 
meant in the inscription, the era of Aira «nll range between 325 and 340 B.C. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that all the nine [ 2 f] princess of Magadha were 
commonly known under the name of Nanda. and we are not at all in a position 
to say whether the writer of the inscripiion used the name in a generic, or a 
specific, sense. It is to be presumed (hat in giving a proper name he pve it id full, 
and did not strike olT a syllable from it in a prose composUioD where a syllable more 
nr less isofno consei)uenee. and ihai consequently Aira lived at or a little before the 
lime of Alexander’s invasion in 327 B.C : but at any rate this much may be taken 
for certain thai he lived wlihin Ihe hundred yeate preceding the aecession of 
Chandragupifl to the throne of Magadha in 3ld B.C 

On the reitgion of Aira I shall have lo make a few remarks in a subsequent 
purl of this chapter. 

At Ihe beginning of !he inscripiion. oppoilie the commencemenl of ihe first and 
(lie second linn, ihere is a symbol like ihe figure shown on the margin. (Woodcut 
No. I). It hears some resemblance fo the Ttntric symbol called Kdrmacakra, or 
"the Tortoise symbol," which is deemed an eaaenrial requirement when performing 
mystic rites, and particularly when a person is desirous of acquiring 
|Hiwer over mystw mantras by rcpvaiuig them a great number of rimes 
under purhcular resincuons. At such times an outline of the symbol is 
Jrnwn on the earth, and the performer sits upon it Aeoording to the 
rantrasOra: "For him who. wiihoul knowing I be Kdrmacakra. pefoims 
the me of Mpu, frepeiilion of a mystic mun/ro with a view lo obtain 
command over it and supernatural powers.! the rile proves inefTeciual, and leads to 
mischier’. Ordinarily the symbol is looked upon as ihal of the earth. The resemblance, 
however, of the Kfirmacakra wilh the symbol under notice is not strong, and 1 am not. 
til ere fore, prepared to say for certain ihal it is really luicndcd for a lorlolse. The 
three projections on the lop may pass for Ihe bead and ihe fore-paws of the animal, 
arid ihe side ones for the hind pews, but there is no mark for the tail, and this In the 
Hindu symbol is generally very prominent. 

Below the last occurs the well*known twt/ka. hut not forined In ihe usual 
way with single lines, but with double hoe as shewn on the margine 
(Woodcut No. 2) bearing In Ihis respect somesHght resrmblaoce to ihe 
symbolcalled n<mJySvcria, iWoodcul No. 3,) which was tbe emblem of ibe 
twenty-third Jain-Ara. The resemblance, however, appears lobe accidental, 
and due lo tbe artist’s adopting the double Jme to act off the figure to 
24. Wilson’s tVpw Acrdaa, p. tea. 
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ihe best tdvsolsge, end not to «ny defective a (tempi (o produce 
the NandySvarta. (he pecaliar cbaracier of which is produced b> the 
square which cocioses the aiurrUc, aod oot to the double lines. 
The Mwiika itself, however, ts a Jajo embleni, and ts reckoned 
among ibe twenty four characlerislic macks which were successively 
adopted by ibe diffcreni deified Jalo saints for their emblems. 
These msrks are thus enumerated by the Jaio lexicographer 
Ne. 9- Hcmacandra : "The bull, the elephant, (be horse the monkey, the 

heron, the lotus, the sevtaifka, (he crescni. ibe shark (makara). the ^rivatsa. the 
rhinoceros, the buffaloe. the hog. the eagle, the ihunderbolt, the deer, the goal, the 
nartdydporia, the waier<j4r. the torloise, the blue lotus, (he conch-shel]. the cobra, and 
the lion are (he emblems (or flags ? d*uJ3} of the Arhais.*' All Ihsse emblems are. 
however, common both to the Jains and (he Buddhisis. most of them, likewlie. occur 
in the mystic writings of ihe Hindus. Tht sarasiiio is particularly so : it is avowedly 
Jain I the Buddhists look upon it with great vencraiion. and many of their ancient 
princes adopted it for their seal, and impressed it on (heir coins; and in the Tantras 
of the Hindus itishighly extolled for iis mysiic virlues. Nor ii n confined lo India 
alone "for il occurs on the oldest Greek coins, on Ciruscan vases, on the Newton 
Stone. Aberdeen, on Celtic monuments, and in eccleiiasticat scutpiurea, styled there 



the Tetragrammuton, being supposed made up of four T, and Ihe second confounded 
with that of the sacred Teuugrammato/i. Similarly ibe Isis worshippers of tigypt marked 
the sacrod vases of iheir goddesa, before using it ni their riles."** It occurs further among 
the Gnostics, md the Freemasons have adopted it as one of their myallc symbols. A 
modiflctlion of It is the distinctive badge of aocn JapoAktis ; and (he crux anfaia and the 
^istrum are allied to it; and persons are not wanting who farwy the European coronalion 
orb to be closely related loihrs mystic cross Pr. loman takes i( to bes phallic symbol.** 
That it is intimately eonnecled with the pre-Christian cross, none who has studied the 
bistory of ancient mystic symbols will for a moment deny ; but it is not necessary for 
me to enter Into the subject at feoglh here, as a symbol of so wide a diflusion can be of 
little use in deterirlning the religious leaning of the record. 

At the end of (he inscription occurs a third mystic symbol. (Woodcut No, 4). 
which has somewhat (he appearance of a slreet-lamp mounted on a cub« 
base. It has been noticed as a Buddhist monogram, and figmed In Cunning¬ 
ham's Bhilia Topes (Plate XXXIli. That it has a phallic signification 
like (he first three, f am very much disposed to believe, but what that signi¬ 
fication is I am not In a position (o explain. It has been suggested to me 
that it may be symbolic [3^ representalioD of Ihe bo tree with a rail round its 
the cubic base has no similitude U> the characteristic Buddhist rail. The 
symbol occurs at the beginning of the short inscription by the door of the Tiger Cave 
but there the bate is divided by a cross into four eompnrimenu only. 
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2 i. Kiea's Gtwtka. p. t ^ 

26. A^fUnl Fallh iM Aiviant Namai. .fabweeSvestita. 
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Withto (K« cave there a re severat inscri ptioitt» but of later da lea acm e being an ill-formed 
and very carelessly scratched Gupta cfaaraeier of a degeaerate iype» oihera lo equally 
degenerate Ku^ila. Four of ibeee minor mmiptrona occur on (he east wall, three oa the 
north wall of the second compartasent, and two oa the Qorlb wall of the third comparlment. 
Prinwp thus describes these inscriptions: **Tbe fragmenit (fl|s. 2toll) carelessly cut on 
vari 0II s pacts of the caves are for the most part imperfectly leg! ble. They a re i n all proba bility 
merely the oames of visitors at at Albhabad, Gaya, Ac. The word hetm. *a burnt*offeridg,’ 
occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. Ko. S coatalos the name oflCUVERAGNI. and No. 10 the title 
utioma kuia vcmfo, 'descendant of an illuttrioiis family.' It is unnecessary to dwell upon tbe 
reading of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables might be easily transcribed, 
because they carry wiih ihem no trait of interest further ihao the fact, that the same 
iransilions of the wriiten character visible elsewhere are equally developed in 1 be remains 
of these Kalmga moauments.''*’ They were iocisad probably by idle monks who 
occupied the caves from time lo time, or by silly visitors impelled by the same motive 
which leads to the carvings of obscure names under the dome of St. Paul. Lldut. KHtoe 
is said to have noticed a dated Ka)ila inscription of the tenth century.** but J did oot 
(Indit. In Pnnsep’s plate |UV. of vol. VI. /oiMwf, .4.5.A.). it forms No. 1 of the 
or RIepliaii Caveinscripiion.*' and this shows that Priniep identified the Otne&a 
and the EUphunC Caves lo be the same, and no less an anliquarian than Mr. Ferguison has 
h jen ini>lijd by it so far as .o assign a very modern date to tha Ganaia Cave on the atrcnglb 
ofit. The two caves, however, art different and distinct, and the use of the a I lemativa 
name wiili the word cave in the smguUr number la evidently due to a con founding of tha 
two names from the faci of GaneU having an elephantioe bead, and being apt to be 
identified with an elephant That the Ku|ila record is intended lo be accepted as brought 
from the Elephant Cave U obvious from the inscriptions which are put below it. and 
described as from the same cave, and corresponding with the transcripts brought by me 
from the Kathi Gumphl. That Prinsep had the Elephant Cave in his mind in connexion 
with (he record, is clear also from the remark in which he says: *‘The name of the king 
under whose Just rule, (he elephant cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected with 
the worship of Prabhvisvara or Jagannilh, does not appear,"** 

2?. /ww/ M. Sot., VT. p. I07S. 

29. Ibid. 

29. I copy the record from Prinsep's ^te. 

"Under ihe roriunste OovcremcM o(sb equitabk priace, ihiscsvem (was escavated).—(o endure as 
long 89 Dm wn and moon —for h—vei»-toofa mmii - (or holy aaealia), in <J>e V iraji S(swra (Or ho (y 
precincts) of the (erd of gods iJagaonithl m a cave of socrrftcc •i/jm aerMeX In the Ssravet yetr nioe 
tmuni}.” It is jm( posuNe that (his record exists la some dork corner of the Rkphirvt Cave, which 
escaped my notice; but us chartner is such lhal I wroogJy tispeel that it was taken from some other 
locaijly by Major Kitioe. and by aacne occideM or other bawng been wroogJy labelled was nieiakeo 
by S'riotep. Its ianguage i« corrupt and (he reading veey doubtful, Tbe use of (he term Vimji* 
keem in it is particularly suipictoas, Tbot word was a it«ll-4nowii rwme of Jajapur a thousand years 
ago, os ilia now, and the word /Awyiwa as a eorrupHon of yajSapum or "the town of saenhee,” and 
the presumption is stiong (bar ihc fec o ed Is from JaJapurs, end ant Udayglri, whieb never had the 
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Paviuia Gumpha:—Imcn«d1t(t4y lo the Donh of ilw Elephant Cave (here h a $maU 
excavation which u koown Qn4erfbe name of Piva&a GumphS orihe"Cave of Purifi« 
cation/’ It t$ of no imporiance whatever as a work of an ; hut U has an inscription in the 
L3| character, and the foliowiof m'/ames Priiksep's readisf and remarks on the record :• 

^*Cfmiakaftuu« pturraJe^At^ (yO), The word pare/a may 
be'the Sanskrit prairfM. *lbe humble*, k.' reel I of Chula* 
kama. Chudlkarma is the rigbl of tODSure*-frODi r^fi. a sjn|le lock of hair left on the 
crown of the head when shSvM ': and some allutioo to a similar purpose of this cave 
seems preserved io its modem naine ot Pawaiu gubha. *tbe cave of purification/'** 

Sarpa Gumpha Retracing our steps now to Ibe weslof the HSthi CumphS, the 
first cave wonby of notice pceurs on the most proirudiog ledge of the fracture between 
tlic Udayigin and the Khandagiri hills (Plate XXI). It is remarkable for having ia front, 
on the top of the entrance, a rude carving of the hood of a threc'headed cobra. (Plate XX. 
6 1), whgriue Its name Ajigara Guinphfi—<4«lgora. a serpent that is able *lo swallow* (garaj 
'agoai'<o/3) Under the hood of the serpent, the cave Is cut in the form of ■ cube of 4 
face with a door Just large pnou|^h lo ad mi I a man crawling In, and framed in the usual 
style By the side of the door occurs a short inscription, m two paru of which the 
following are transcript and translation by James Prinaep 


Itf p*.t - 

p«.t - +bA, I * ‘ • nyldwJii 


CAM omasa koiA^yidra^kamaia’~r/AAJ nayacha pnsit/f. 

EK%(ana and AUkapura Caves"The impregnable or une^ualltd chimbrr of 
Chulakarma, and the appropriate temple (or place) of Karma (Crishi Similar to 

the last is a small cave of ao irregular shape with a corresponding verandah in 
frool called Bhajana Gutnphi or the 'Ceveof Meditation/ It measures In length 
eight feet In front, and fifteen feet behind with a breadth often feet; the height being 
seveafeet (Plates I. K.and XVIll). tl has no mseription. artd is otherwise of no 
importance. The «ime may be said of Ibe cave immediately adjoining il oo the north. 
It is called AlakSpura or "the Palace of Indra." (Plate (. L). 


osnw of Vlrij&(wira. fwr and cekbniy fer s itf g ka . phovaaefvara aad hs ndfMwarhood have the 
nama of (tarakfetra. it« abode of Siva, aad am that of hie coencrl VkajI, and it a noi at all Nkely that 
a mao vened In Sa nskrii and relrgioos lore, aad loal kBOwkdte, fueh u rhe vriier of I he record liodoubf. 
adly MS, would coafeund two «acb dHtaot fiaaes topethtt. The name Karaksecra louat have beeo. as U b 
aoW| la everrbody’a mooib. in the temb eeoturr. aad it could net baw been called VirajSby an ioielllseat 
person 

ML /MrM/. ds. Soc of Ameaf. VL, p. 1074. 
il. joutm^, Ai. Set.. V|„ p. 107*. 
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Tif«r cav« :^Fuither fiortb «e come lo Uie Ticer cave or BSgb Ouropbi (Pate I. M. 
and Plate XXVI). In aize it is aimilar to the last, but iu exterior it cut iolO tbe ahape 
of a liger’s bead. The d»tended jaws of the aalraal form the verarujab, aod the entraoce 
to the cell occupies the place of the gullet. The head it remarkably well formed, and tbe 
chiselling is excellent. By ifae right of tbe entrance a abort inscription in the l.B| 
character states that it originally belonged lo one '*Satevin, a fierce aoiivedut.” Tbe 
record, In two lines, runs as follows i— 

Lai Mgara anda^a. sosiwiiu fenoM 

ferns Prinaep takes scirv^ to be an eiHUiei. and vgera atve^re *'or tbe fierce 
ontivedist”, the name ; but he assigns no meaning to the former. The word ugra aveth is so 
clearly an epithet and so unlike a proper name that I have no hesitation in reversing his 
order. Theinscnpiion has at the commence men t a Buddhist monogram very like the one at 
ihe end ofihe HfiiM CumphI record, except that it has the lower square divided by a 
single upright line and not by three lines. At the end of the inscription occurs a 
mark. 

Urdha bahu and mlnop caves :»To tbe north of the Tiger cave, there are several 
excavations, with one exception, more like the lairs of wild beaiu than human habitations, 
whose regular angles and corners alone attest their being the handiwork of man, and not 
natural cavenis. They are Shaped like cubes, each with a small entrance, in which c man 
can lit up in a painful positfOn. but not be down, or stretch himaeir. They are utterly 
devoid of all a rchiiMturalembelhsbment, and call for no remark. Two or three of them 
have short PSIi in«cripiions in the LI| eharacTer, but in a miserable iiaieof preservation 
nnd largely blotted. The exception refers to the Urdha Bihu cave,—(Plate I.N.) a 
onC'Storeyed chamber, twelve feet by six feet with a verandah of corresponding sise, 
faced by a line of three pillars having lion capitals and brackets projecting ia front, and 
carved like female figures. It has an inscription in the LJ| character ; but so mutilated, 
that I could make noibing of it. 

KhandagiriI now come to the lCbaiu|tfiri Still. It faces the east, and is access* 
ibie by a path rising from behind the Goveromeoi bungalow. Its highest point measures 
123 feet from ihe surrounding country. The path is made hy scraping Ihe side of the hiJI 
hut at the upper part there are soine rough'hewo steps; at the height of about SU fc el Ihe 
pnih devidcs into two branches, one leading lo the right, and terminating at the foot of 
a terrace in front of a cave which stands at th^height of between 65 and ?S feet, and the 
other ascending towards the left, and leading to a range of caves, which has been cut into 
the easierD face of the hill : these latter have oo open terrace in front of Ibem. The front 
of the hill is clolbed with verdure, and thickly covered with trees, but on the top tbe rock 
crops up to the surface which a devoid of soil (Plate XXV). 

32. Jourml. 4*. S9C.«f VI. p. 1075. 
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An^nta Cava Tbe Kffaca on ibe right sid« has been made arltficially b> (he 
leinoval oTa large mass of rock so as (o afford a good scarp on one tide for the excavation 
of a cave temple to wbieb ii leads by t«ro very broad iiepe. Ill area is limited, but under 
the shade of a largepepvf tree, it aiders very romantic with the caves of Udayagiri and 
its frac lured face in from. 

The cave temple stands to ihe south of this ierrace. and comprises a narrow long 
ioo«n with four doorways and a verandah in from (Plate XVIU). The length of the room 
is greater In from than behind, but ibe reverse is the case with the length of the verandah ; 
the greatest length of the forincr being itircniy-four feet and six inches in from, and lhe 
shortest behind (weniy^oae feel and six inche*. and of ibe Ulcer in from iwemy*ftve feet, 
and behind iweniy-sevcn feet. The breadth of the former is seven feel aod of Ihe lauer 
five feet. TAe verandah has a range of three pillars, which with tbe terminal piers 
produce four openings corresponding to the four doorways of tbe chamber, The pillars 
are divided into three KCikiiis. uf whicn ibe central one is ociaguoal, and ihe lower (]2] 
and upper ones square, They have no pNnihs nor any disiinci cupiial; bui each ul 
Ihem has in from of (he place where ihe capital tiiould have been a bracket projcCiing 
forwards and shaped hU a woman. The archiirave is heavy, and over it. supported on 
corbeli. Is u parapet formed of pyramidal baKlemenls wiili iniervening bunches of flowers. 
Tiie wulls both of (he room ami of the verandah are perfectly perpendicular, bul Ihe ceiling 
uf the room is illghcly arched, whereas that of the verandah Is Bat. The only carved 
ornament in tbe room is an image of Huddha In low relief on the centre of the back wall. 
One of the piers of the from wall has fallen down, causing thereby two contiguous 
doorways (o coalesce into one. The mouldings round the doors are of Ihe Udayagiri 
type with arched tops and iniervening fneae. hut tbe pilasters are richer and mere 
elaborately carved (see Plate XXIV. 0.3). The fneaeis in five eompartmenii corresponding 
with the flve piers of tbe from wall, but orte of the hve is lost by the destruction of one 
of the piers. Heglnniag. therefore, with the next comparimern, on the left side, we 
have two human figures in a running or flying posulon. one proceeding to ihe left 
and the other to the right. They are dieased in d/tttti and chStiara, the ends of which 
are flying In tbe air. Their heads are enveloped In large heavy turbans; on their 
wrists there are bangles; and massive rings aie peDdani from iheir ears. Each of 
them carries a tray of offerings In his left harKl. Ihe right band being left free, The 
band of (he arch to the right of these figores is In In general character linuler to 
(hose of (he Queen's Pelaceand Ganela Caves. It Is fornted of two fillets enclosing 
a line of ornamental figures. The firsi object at ibe spring of the arch is a stout 
athlete In a kneeling posture, over whom stands a men holding back, byitstwohind 
legs, a lion running forward towards a mao, who is busy tussling with an enraged 
bull, which he has caught by the left horn, aod is about to strike it with ao uplifted 
stick in bis right hand. Then comes a lion held by its star bind leg by a mao, who 
stands on (he head of an athlete similar to tbe figure at (he opposlie Kprlag of (he 
arch. The crown of the arch is formed by i2ie iotertwiouig qf (be tails of two 
serpents, whose bodies encircle the arcb, and whose tripk*headcd boods form (wo 
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promineot wings on iu two sides. Over ibeoreh it leefi e BuddhUt rtil runaiag la 
continuation with the parapet oo the verandah Under iberail. and the pyramidal 
baitlemenia it a aertet of I4)uared bloekt or a corbel table for the aopport of the 
arch. Of course here the whole wall with the frieze and ornaments on it being cat 
out of the solid rock, the corbels are utterly uncalled for as mechanicBl supports, 
and must, ihereforei be takeo as attempts to cepreseot b stone the ends of rafters 
which in a wooden house would form the sustaining members of cornices and other 
superstructure, as unquestionably most corbels are, but their presence can no more 
be accepted as a proof of the recent transition of the caves from wood io none 
than the corbel table under the eomke of the Pantheon, be assumed to be a proof 
of that glory of the builder’sari having been copied directly from a wooden model. 
At elicwhcre slated, there is a spirit of survival of custom which continues long 
afisr the exigencies which gives its birth, and this is one of them. 

The semi arc ular space under the arch. i.e. the tympanum is occupied by a nude 
female figure standing amidst a lotus bush, and holding a lotus sielk in each hand 
(Plate XXI ll. D. I). On each side of her, there are two etephanci, one standing on 
a full'blown lotus, and the other on a thalamus: tbeir trunks uplifted, as if in the 
act of throwing a shower of water on the central figure. The group is claimed by 
the Kindus as pecurioriy their own; and is well known in Bengal under the name 
of MHb&lakshmi, or *ih( great goddess of fortune*. The Vaisnavas claim her as a 
form of Lak^ml. consort of V*S 9 U, and the lady proiectresi of wealth ; and tha 
l&kias accept har as DurgI in one of her various minifeitaiions. The former, when 
engaged in worship, meditate on her. as "a lady standing amidst loiuses, bright at 
pure gold, being bespriokkd wMh water from golden pticheri held by the irunks of 
four elephants white as the Himsitya mountain, twirling io her bar\d a couple of 
beauriful end auspicious lotuses, the emblems of envouragemeni, crouned wiih a 
bright diadem, and dressed in silken raiment*'. The latter, in describing her, use 
almost the identical words. They adore her as *'lhe consort of Hart, sealed on a 
lotus delicate as (he heavenly creeper pdrr^ro. radiant as an image of lustrous 
jeweli, consianily besprinkled with water from golden pitchers held by the trunks of 
four majestic elephants white as snow, cheering the falnl'hearted by twirling in her 
hands a couple of lo(uses".ss The Sr^ian/ra Ttmir^ reconciles the conflict between 
the VaiMavBs and the ^ktes by saying, dial "the goddess is identically the same 
wjih (he lady Laksmi. who was produced originally at the churing of the ocean; 
but that when Brthmi, inleni on creating fhe universe performed an av^iere fast, 
Sftkti, the great goddess, was highly gratified, and on the night of (he 9(h of (he 
waxing moon in the month of Chaitra, maoifested herself as the albpowerful consort 
of ^iva. She abides on the breast of Visnu. She Is the destroyer of Kila demons, 
who Is the lady of the loiua seat. Sbe was (U] (again) born on the the flth of the 
wane la the orooth of Bhfidra, as Mthfimfitangim, ihe great owner of elephants. 
On Thursday, the llih of the wane sacred to Bbima. she was horn as Mahfllak* 


TwtrrarJra, 
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emi. Sbe j« th9 bestower of til blesftincs.*' A modificttioo of the form of this ^uddeu 
occurs very frequeisily io wild p«ris of Beagtl and Orissa, under (he ot me of BBsuil, 
a Roa« Aryan *1^^ bas been idenUfied by some wlib or the lar^C'eyed 

lady, tbe ox*eyed Juno of Aryan India. Advening to a counierparl of this goddess.Mr. 
Baaact aayt : "Her rude woodland lempks are found ilill in ibc mouniaiiifi and sub* 
mountain jungles of Western Bengal, and all down tbe hilJ ranges of Oaiua, and 1 bave 
even met with them on ibe Subarnarekbft. and along tbe coast of the B/y of Bengal. 
A fine Sanskrit name has been fined to ibis wild forest divinity, and she is ealied by ihe 
Brfhmapas. Vdftlakshc or the large-eyed. Jlcr sialues tepreseni her holding in her 
uplifted arms (wo elephanU. from whose trunks water pours on to her head.”*^ 
Visftlik|hi as porirayed in tbe Tantrcs is a very different personage. According lo the 
Xiii'yi^ala Tamra^ quoted in the Tanire iSra^ **sbe is a large'eyed mairon of the complex* 
ion of molten gold. two>haodcd. fiercce, armed with a sword and a skull, adorned with 
a profusion of ornaments, draped in blood*red garments, perennially youlhlui, smiling 
faced, three^yed. weurtng a garland of skulls, high and large busied, seated on the 
person of Siva, crowned with ma iied locks and a tiaia. the goddes d«»troyeicss of enemies 
and giver of every bkssing lo her adorers/’ This cannot possibly be the lype of the 
lotus lady Kamallimiki. or of the gentle 6&rull of I he woods, (he litular goddess of 
Sftgar Island. In ihc Bengali CAeWI of Kavikahkitu. the goddess is reprcsenied as 
seated on a lotus on the open sea. bolding an elephant in each hand, and engnged in the 
very uflfami nine occupation of alternately swallowing and throwing up the elephimls. In 
tbli shape, she IS said to have mam felled herself tv ibe merchant Dhsnapail, one of hr; 
devout worshippers, who had lust hii way in the Bay of Bengal. 

Nor is the goddess con lined to the Hindus and the aborigines. She isos frequently 
met with the Budilliist fjnet. The cave under native is unquesiionebly a Buddhist lemple 
from the fact of a hgure of Bhddh i occupying the iDvsi prominent position on the centre 
of the hiad wall of the chamber, a isd yet we have (be goddess alio on (he frieze. On the 
tympanum of a niche or back'frame of a statue found at Manikyila she occurs in 4 
slightly modified form under an arch formed by the twining of tbe tiunks of two elephants 
standing rampart on the two sides ; below the elephants ore two bulls, and behind them 
a thatched hut on each side. Close by the goddess are two female altendants. The 
goddeia holds a lotus, but there is no lotus bush beside her. or under her feel The 
bulls here noticed are probably ill'formed images of elcpfaania. 

The Jains likewise regard this lotus lady as an auspicious one, and amongthe 
fourteen most excelleni. pfospeiiiy*rvreboding, cvil-desiroyiog. weaUb^nferiiog, foriunatc. 
delightsome dreams” which TrisaiS dreamt on the occasion when Mahfivirn was 
transferred to her womb from (hat ol OevinanOl. Mahilaksioi, seated on a k>ius with two 
elephants pouring water on her head, appears as the fourth. Tbe dream is thus described 
io tbe Kaipa Suira, a wjrk of the beginning of tbe Sth century (A.D. 411). which is esteem* 
ed as the most sacred of the scriptures of die Jauu i **Tbe fourth dream. seen by 

31 Jol^FAi. Sof.. V. p.471. plslcXK. 
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k«T whose face w^l hkea mooB. wm a vimb of the foddeu laktm, sittio| oa bit 
IgiiK chroae. Her form was altogether escelleot, one foot ww firmly pkoted botbo 
ground and seemed like a pillar of gold ; il was elevated io Cbe ceo ire like t be baek 4^ • 
tortoise, while the nails partly hid by (he muscles of ibe toes, were stained wiih a MHt* 
ant dye. Ker fingers and toes were aoft aod taperiog like the leaves of the lonM; 
her well*formed legs were adorned with eireuiar ornaments; her koee*boaea were hid lb 
the muscles, and her thighs tapering downward like the trunk of an elephant. EocIttNflf 
her loins was an elegant zone of gold, white the circle of ibe navel resembled a eloud of 

hlack bees, being cunimuoui, fine, ever-movini, soft, downy, large,elegant. The other ibret 
circles which are in the middle of (he palms of her haods were alto degsotly 
lormeJ. Her whole body was adorned wjih various kinds of jewels, wholly faulileaa, 
anJ highly brilliant. In particular, sbe had a pearl necklace, intermingling with 
garlands of sw<ei*scentcd flowers. A circular pendant fell down between ber breasis, 
and adorned her chest, on which ii rested. She liad also around her neck a string 
of grains and golden rAMrrfeoinsl. Two large earrings hung dowrt from her ears, 
and illuminated Ihs ihouWers with (34) which they came io contact. Every ihing 
uboul her was beauiiful: her face had a noble aspect; her eyes were large and 
lovely, like lotut llowen; ahe held a water<lily. still dripping with water in her hand ; 
and «hc was funned by an agreeable wind, wiiich set in motion her flDe black braided 
hiiir. Such was (he goddess, the queen saw residing in her lotus bouse, called 
Pud mad rah II. on the (Op of the Mount Himavai. and hy whom stood (he guardian 
el«phan( of (hat quarter of (he heavens, ba(hing her with waier from hia (runk.’*<* 
The (ex( (hus has only one elepJiani, bul io (he plate given in Mr. Steveoioft's 
iiuiislniion. (WO clrphaitti are shown si ending each on a cup in (he lady's bauds. 

Again, m a silver didrachma of Aaelisas. brought by Mr. Arthur Orote from 
Pe>ihawer, niid described by me,*^ I find on reverse a female figure to the front 
standing on a lotus : the left hand reels on the wai»i, and the right over the etomacb. 
holding something: oi\ euch side is a lolus*sta]k using as high as the waist and 
hearing an expanded bower, whereon stands an elephant with lU trunk exieoded 
over the head of (he cen(ralfigure. This reverse m evidently founds on (he type 
of the AZas’ square com with (he indent reverse (ArioM plate VJl, fig. 5, 

p. 327), which has a Female figure standing atnrdsl (wintng cnepere, and it may 
unhcsilalingly be said ihal (be figures oO the coins are ineended lo represent (he 
same personage whom (he Hindus designate Mahilaksmi. As the goddess of fortune 
and good luck, herfigure wasmosl appropriafeon coins issued in ihr i^eighbourhood 
of lodia. and for currency amORgsl a oaiion entertaining al the time strong Hindu 
notions. J( would not be very presumptnous to suppose ih.nt Mahllshvmi at (he tlmo 
was not worshipped as a divinity for salvalion, but as the regent of good fortune. 

14. Opus »r., p. 44 

37. Ashtlc .Seder/ «/ tenfol f»t /M0. p. Ik4. A hguie of ihe eo<n 't% givrfl on jMaie 

It or Froctrdtngi for t969. p. 124. 
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atid ai such. I be BuddbtH laiiy had 90 objection (o her, and, with the natural 
iaaliocl of loao in favour of everytbioc (bat tends tobia temporal welfare, admitted 
her exIsieBce even as they did ibatof lodra, (be tod of rain, and showed ber some 
respect: or possibly they tot up a Buddbisl versioa of bei story, as they did of 
many other Hindu legends, tod received her as a goddess of their own, tod the 
BactcO'Greek sovereigns got her from (he Guddhnls. Anyhow, seeing thsl the image 
of the goddess occurs as frcqueoily among Buddhist, as amoDg Hindu remains, U 
would be unwarrantable to found upon ber presence any theory about the fell|iouB 
character of the cave in quesboa. 

The third compart loent is an exact coonterpen of (be second; but the arch which 
foilows has two lines of geese sunning with spread wings from tbs opposite sides 
towards the crown (Plate XXII). Each goose has a flower pendant from its bill. The 
Buddhist rail on the top occupies only the space over the headsofthe serpents, being 
replaced on the areh iUelf byapyramtdal parapet. Tbe subject of illustration on the 
tympanum Is tbe ho tree to which a lady of rank has cone to pay her adorations, 
and is standing before it with folded hands; orse of her attendanis has a garland in 
her hand ready tor her mistress to offer it to the tree, and the others hold urns of 
water and trays of offerings ready for the same purpose. The whole scene is an exact 
counterpert of the adoration of tbe ho tree, of which so many reprcKntationi occur 
at Slllchi, Amarflvaii, and other Buddhist shrines. In tbe last compartment, the flying 
or running flgurei of the left side are repealed, but both the figures face ihe e«me 
(left) side, and not opposite sides. 

Oq the back wall of the verandah there are two inscriptions, one in the Lit 
character, and above it (be other in Ku|ila form of tbe Sanskrit. Both of the them 
were so broken and filled up wiib din and moss, that 1 could not take legible facsimiles of 
(hem; only a few letters ia the middle of (he Li | character inscription could be made 
out. According to my Dotc*bock, the Sanskni ooe comprises four lines of ten letters 
each. Tbe Kufila inscripiiou published by Pnosbep at form the'‘Elephant or Caneia 
Cave,” which I have not been able to trace, la in five hoes of thirteen letters each, 
and I cannot therefore idenuty it with this record. It is, however, not of much Impor* 
tance, as (he Lit inscription leaves no room to doubt that the cave was cut many 
centuries before the Kutila letters came into currency in India, and that tbe Ku|ila 
record ia a fictitious one got up to explaiA away what tbe writer knew noihlng about. 

KaUchandre's Cava :-~ftelrac<ng our eourae now to ibe spot where the sreps 
divide into two brunches, and proceeding (o the tefl side, we come to a gallery of 
modern construction. To the south of ibe last at a distance of about 30 feet, there 
is another range of theee opcAiogs with two lioes of pillars of whic b the inner line is brakes. 
There are 00 sculptures in this laogenor any oroameot, but there is a Sanskrit inscription 
io Ihe NSgari character of Ihe iwelAh ceaiory, which says the cave belonged to Acarya 
Kalacandra and his pupil Vellacandia. * 
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Tbe inscription nuit thus:— 

srlUtDrya kalacoitdnuya fasya iUyt re/ZocMibasyo 
ki/dm dtnwyc 

The four leiiers in (be second line ere, I believe, corruptions of AIrr/^ro^, “the 
hrtg of good work," which the gallery is iitlended to serve. 

[3S) There is nothing in its Appearance which would oecessitaie the ailrrbuiiOD 
of this cave to an earlier date than what (hrs ioscripcton would indicate; but al Ihe 
same time, bearing in mind that the ICulila inscripibn of Major Kit toe, which aitributei 
either (he Elephant, or the Caneia. or Ihe Ananta Cave, wherever it occurs, to (he 
tenlii century, when In reality the cave belongs to a much earlier period, and seeing 
that inKriptions have been recorded long after tlie date of ihe preparation of the eaves, 
(and nothing is easier than scratching names on soft sandslooe), (here ii oo evidenee 
to prove the recent excavation of this chamber he sides the record which is not reliable, 

Jain Caves We next come lo another range of caves facing the east, and divided 
into two CO mpar Intents by a parti lion acrossihe middle which is known by the narna 
of Jain Oumpl or **iaiii Caves" (Plate XXVI. A). Each of these comparimeitis la 
divided inlo two aisles by a range of plltars along the meddle. The compaiiment on 
the right side is iweniy^one f«e( six inches long, and eight feel high, the breadth of 
the outer aisle, being four feet four inches, and that of the inner one six feet eight 
inches. The pillars along the middle arc formed of round shafts wiih a narrow fillet 
round the middle which have denticulalions above and below, and cupiiais formed of 
two tiles of unequal sice enclosing a fiaticnrd tibbed ball, ihe 
upper or larger ule having a row of triangular denriculalions 
looking downwards, and Ihe lower one the same denikulatlons 
looking upwards (Woodcut No. 6). On the back wall are carved 
In low relief a series of seated DhyAni Buddhas and some nude 
(landing Images of Jina Deva. At the east end there is a raised 
allnr of masonry'^probably not a hurtdred years old—on which 
lire ranged a number of small lain images, each nhouI sixteen 
inches high and nude.as (he images of the Digambarl sect 
of Ihe Osw&is usuallyare. 

The second compartment is 22 feet 4 inches in lenglh, Ihe 
height and breadth being as in Ihe last. The pillars of the 
front row are also of the same pattern as yi the first com* 
parimeni, but those In the inner row are octagonal and very much lapering (Woodcut 
No. Sj. On the back wall along its whole fength occurs a series of Dhylnl Buddhas each 
one foot high, and below it in a separate frame a female figure seated on a large stool, with 
one leg crossed and the other banging. Below the stool is a lion couchaitt. Some 
of the female figures are four-handed, others eight-baoded. 

Beyond these three galleries are irregularly dispened at different heights several 
small caves more like the lain of animals Chao human babiiarions. but all cut by the 
band of mao, and inteoded for hermits who crawled into them, aod protected themselves 
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froin (he mclemencies of the weather io t <ee(e<t or indininf position, but without 
(he means ot atreiehinf their length, or aundiof up. Architecturelly considered they are 
of no importance whatever. 

Jain TempUAscending now the lop of the hill, we come toe Jain Temple 
which forms the most ^c(uresque fealore of the place (Plate XXV), In itself a structure 
of a recent date, being only about eigbiy-years old. aod in style having nothing to 
commend it to particular attention, being smail, insigrtificanl and totally deVbid of orna' 
meni, it is nevertheless the moat prominent and attractive ohjeet on these hills. Perched 
on the very erest of the hill» and commanding a wide view a« far as the eye can reach, 
with the low hills of DomapirS on the one aide, and the Great Tower of Bhuva- 
neJvara on the other, and an open country all round, whose sterile, ungrateful, lateriie 
soil Is relieved here and there by topes of mango and bamboo, and tolerably large 
patches of cultivation, the temple enjoys one of (he ftoest and most fomentic sites which 
could be selected in this part of the country for raisiniihr mind of man from its mundane 
surroundings to an undisturbed con tempt oHon of the author of creation. The Jains hnvc 
been pariiculerly fortunate in this respect, and all their more impoi rant temples hAve 
been placed on especially picturesque sites. Like the generatiiy of Hindu temples in Orissa, 
this temple comprises two pans, a (ample proper and the Jagamohan, but both built 
In the style of (he Jagamohan, and piestettd over with stucco. The former is twenty* 
seven feet square artd iwenty*6ve feet high, the latter sis feet smeller tn both ways. 
The sanctuary contains a standing 6gure of MahivVe in black stone, one foot high, 
placed on a wooden chair. The temple was built hy Manju Chaudhuri and his oephew 
Bhavftni DIdu of Cuttack, Jain merchants of the Digambarl sect. In the front of the 
temple (here is a Ane (errace. about Afiy feet square, with a raised masonry seat all 
round. The Jains are very particular about this terrace as an appuriensnce to (heir 
temples, and invariably have it in from of all their places of worship. Their temples 
being, with some notable exceptions, smell and not 6i to accommodate any large number 
of persons at the same time, these terrace* are very useful for the congregation to 
assemble on. To the north of the terrace (here Isa very small temple, and on either 
side of (he main temple there are also sma 11 buildings with pyramidal roofs, but ihey 
were closed when I have visited the place. 

Thn Jain calablishment I* lefi id charge of a Brthman of Bhuvaneivara, who keeps 
i( very carefully swept and clean, but bis duties as a priest are of the IIgthest. There is 
no daily service, and feasts occur only twice a year, once ou the thirteenth [36] of the 
moon 111 (he mooth of Chaitra when a large Dumber of the Oswi I merchants of Cut lack, 
Furl and other neighbouring places assemble to pey their respects to MahSvIra. the 
last of (he lweo(y*fouf Jinas, and celebrate the anniversary of his briih day and 

31. **lt »a* la the suiDOMt season, ia (ha first dwetbro thvsecODd dsmiluaaiioa, Curisa ihe bri|hl 
half of the mooa of Chaitra. on Um ihuieenth Oaj. aficr a aastalioa of aiae monlhs artd sev«n and a 
half days, that tbe «eiwnbk asceiie MaMvira was bora, a fauhloa child, whan (he planeu were at 
rlvir ptaaicsi oloniatiM. aad when (bar I'eta hi a fortenaic coajaDaio& wiib iha^aiooo, while all Ihe 
repoar wen ia a state of placidiiy, abite there ««a no di t fc aee a. but all inmioow, without any (ouHs* 
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a^ain on the 5ih of the wane in the mootb of Aufust, when anoiher feut of importtBea. 
(he Parjusana, or reading of ibe Koipc SBfra, is observed.** Trevellert fiom dissaot 
parts of India also visit ifae jdace from time to lime, and on all inch occaiiooi. tike 
Brahman priest is in atteodance to perform the rites of a heterodox faith, aod thereby 
earn a precarious and scanty living. It should be added, however, that the iaiG xUual 
is of the simplest, and ihe wotshif^rs generally go through it themielvea without llto 
imerveniion of priests, and the residenl priest's duties are snore that of e sexton than 
those of a clergyman. Mr. Stirling states thai *'all round the Jain temples are strewed 
a quantity of images of the Ntrvgnas or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, 
executed chiefly to the grey chlorite slate rock" but I clould find oo trace of these; 
probably they hnd been removed by travellers and ihe people of (he neighbourhood U 
objects of cunoiiiy. or as imaget of gods to be worshipped in tbeir private dwellings. 
Some of the loose figures in the gal leriei above no led are probably a part of those that 
in Stirling's time were lying about uncared-for. 

Oeva $«bha To the south*wesi of the temple there Isa large,open.smooth piece of 
ground or terrace gently slopping towards the west, which bears the name of Deva Sabbk, or 
**ihe assembly of the gods." It measures about one hundred aod fifty feet across, aod it 
eonied wiih a thin sheet of turf. On the centre of this area >i built a iiDall squire pillar 
having on each side, a figure of Buddha in b4s*r<Hef, aod round it are placed ■ number 
of model Chaiiyas arranged in four rows, making four complete circles. Tbe Cbauyii 
ure two at^ci a half to three feel in height, with a cubic ba»e ai>d a pyramidal Spire, 
luving on ench side of the bese an image of Buddha. The style of these Cbaityai is 
simitar to that of such structures found in Hvddha Oayl. but the images are slanding 
and nude, uiid nol seated and draped, as is usual in the last mmed place. AIlo|elbcr 
there xie between eighty and ninety of these models, some of which are broken, and 
oihcrs lying prostrale, Probably there were a hundred of Ibem when origioaIly set up. 
1'hree small boulders set in a mangle and covered over by a slab of lendstoue. forming a 
perfect dolmen, stand in a part of tbe inner circle. Tbe ground under this Celtic altar 
IS not rnised, and than is no appearance of tis having been raised over a grave, at least 
I hud no oppurtumiy of digging into ri (o ascertain the fact. The Structure was obviously 
never Intended to serve ibe purposes of a cisi under a barrow; bad it been originally 
buried under a mound, rt would have been dispersed by a mere fraction of the labour 
which would have been required to remove Ibe surrounding earth, and that labour 

rsdness, and acabt/ngaka (r^dnS TurJia maerpars) s<n|in| sooas of triumph, of tbe waiioi and Cba 
Ourifymf wind moviog geoily atoof. and ctrcliaa the place whwe ley the Lord asd hie Bother. Tbe 
joyous multliude were engaged ra cckOvatifig Ihe vernal feelivaV and evto (be eartb seemed to share 
in (he delight, ll was at midnigbt ueder the consteKaUoo UrUn Ptf ituni, ai a lucky conjuaclioo of 
Ihe moon and planets, that ibe event took ptace**. SSeveoson's Xb^ Siifn, p. 74. 

99. Stevenson’s Keipa SSrrm. p. 7. er. ley. 

40, AjMIc Mete^fs. XV, p. HZ. 
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would for certain have ben’broa^ht 4o beer upon iI loof before (he mound would be ^ 
completely demolished, It may be noted I hat. • wh a lever truth ibete may be in (he 
subterranean theory regardini megalllbicdolniefH; the microUthic atruciutes afthe hind in^ 
India, have nowhere beeo intended for a aubiemnean looa>e,i They have always been 
buiU above t'ound with rh« expcesa object of being preoerved open and exposed to 
view.*) The dolmen of the Deva SabtM most* probably covers the sepuhtfre of some 
non*Arytn chief or Fmst. Small and inaipnidcant as the drcieoabove described are, they 
are mteretllng as ahowini the relation they bear to the more prcMniious Buddhist laOi 
of SiTtcM, Amarivatt and Buddha Cayl« the lofty stavea of tbe cifclei round the Tope 
of AnurldhSpur in Ceylon, and the tneg^ithlc circles of Sionehenge and other DiuidicaI 
remains in Europe. The dolmen Is also worthy of noike, as the like of it ha», 1 believe,, 
been nowhere seen in the midslof a Buddhist tope. Though lopes are doubtless no other 
than the old Tainulian or Turanian barrowa, wbkh are common enough over Ihe imves 
oftomeof theTamulun races in India, yel lince their adoption by the Buddhist, they 
have ceosed to be exclusively Tamulian. and ii.would be misleading to lake a lope lo he 
a barrow pure and simple. The name of Deva Sabhi given to this place is of course a 
modaro one, due to the anxiety of the Hindus to appropriate everyibing ancient la iheix 
faith. 

There is nothing lo Ax the date of the dolmen, or lo justify the supposition thut it 

was raised by the same race or persons who perforated (hecaves; J am disposed to 
think that the dolmen was set up by some of the backwoods of Onsse after ilie cuves 
had been deserted by the Buddhists, and the model chofxyor were used for the surroun* 
ding circles instead of unearved blocks because (hey were found ready at hand, lying 
near the caves, aod they saved (be trouble of hewing oui blocks for the pui pose from 
the living rock. 

^37] AkAM'ganga Tanki^To (he east of (he Deva Sabhi, at a ditinnce ofahout 
a hundred yards, end u( a height of abool sixty feet from the suxxounding couiiiry, 
there Is a small tank of an oblong form cut into (be solid rock, and said to be fed by 
a natural fountain a( the bottom. In November, wben I saw it, ii was about half full, 
and its water was iweel, bul of a somewhal greenish colour. The water muI lo last 
tU the year round, and is reached by a flight of steps each five feet long. The modern 
name of this tank is AkiU'gaAgi, or **ihe aerial Canges.** As an appurienance to 
the temple on the hill, aod (o the cavec when (hey were occupied, it was of great vvlue ; 
but noW'S'days. it is rwvef made use of.except by pilgrims, who sprinkle a few drops of 
its water over (heir heads with the conviciioB that they thereby free ihemselvex from 
the accumulated sins of many transmigralioiM : the water is never* drunk. J had no 
means of asceriainiog whether (he (aok b really fed by a natural spring or not. There 
is nothing to show (hat this is (be tank referred (o in the Aira ioscripllon. 

Lslaiendra KesarJ Cave loDediately below the (aok and al a short distance 
to the right, there is a laige cave called LalSlcodra Kriail Oumpba, 

41. FexfueiOB's R4fAr Siam tdamaimnis, p. 44. 
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where the morul renaioi of RijA Lalilen4re of the Kesari dynasty lire M14 to 
lie at rest. The eotrsoees to ii are now closed, and I was not able loeumine its 
inierior. Exteriorly there is nothinf of Importance fiom an architectural poiot of view. 
1 have no reason to suspect that it is other than a Duddhiii cell. Close by this cave 
there are iwu or three srnalJ buildings with pyramidal roofs of modern conn ruction. 

RelJ|ion of the early cave-dwellershave htcherlo accepted the caves of 
Udayagiri and Kha^dagiri to be of Buddhist origin, and front the various relks of 
liudJhism which have been above noticed, few will be dtsposed to queslioo the coiicluiion I 
hjve cotne to. U is ncverilieless oeceswry to examine here some of the grounds upon wliich 
the uaves may by supposed to rcprrsenl other than the reitgioa of iskya Muni. The 
lirst objectiuri that may be started against my conclusion would be founded on the 
salutation at the beginning of the Elephant Cave. That it is word for word the same 
wiih the Ursi clause of the Jam Oiyatii has already been admitted (onre p. [f7|,}aod 
it may reuioiiably be argued that it would juiiify the asaompiion that Aira was a 
follower of the Jam religion. It is, however, well-known lhal the Jains are an early 
hereiicu) sect of the Minaybns school of the Budd bills, and therefore (he simihiude In 
iha suluiaiion cannot be accepted as a conclusive proof in either way. Then the word 
Arhat i» common to boih the Jams and the Buddhists and the latter used it at a very 
early period of their msiory; conaequeitlly it is of no use asalest. Had the word 
Jiriu occurred in the salutation it would have beeo of some weight, though not conclusive, 
for iftkyn BuJdhn bore the name of Jina. and the u»« of the term would not therefore 
necessarily imply another sect. Aira. besides, accoiding to my calculation as shown 
above, lived lung before the lime of ib< Jam heresy, and too near the lime of §Bkya to 
have been a follower of ihe doctrine of Mahivira. According to the most recent theory 
the Jain fiiiih is not older than the lirsi, or. at (he earliest, the second century before 
Christ, whereas Aira lived at least a hundred and fiHy years before that time, and 
wiihm a hundred years after the Otissan kings received a shat e of the relics of ^Ikya. 
and it IS not at ail probable, therefore, that he should have belonged to Other than the 
urthodOK Buddhist faith 

Adverting to the saluiaiion James Prinsep is of opinioo that it "evidently betokens 
a more matured and priestly style of composition'* than ibat of the edicts of Afcka. 
which begin abruptly wjib the name of (he king. It is undeniable lhal ■ ssluialioo at 
the beginning is an Indicaiion of a priestky style, but it does not follow that a recoid 
which has a salutation must necessarily be laler ihan one which basitnot. Such a 
canon of criticism would mislead at every step, and needs no argument to show how worib* 
less it is. Buddhism had flourished, at the lowest computatioD, for two hundred and 
fifty years before it was adopted by Aioka, and during that period, two very large aod 
important convocations had been held lo settle the docirioei of the faith, and ita 
roilower» had multiplied by iDilJioas, and it would be absurd to suppose that during 
all lhal time no setiled form of salutation bad been adopted and brought into use. Before 
the Buddhists, the Hindus had universally used wetl-esiablished forms of salutation and 
mantras, aod when the same Hindus became Budd bis is it would follow that they should 
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.idopt moc!ifie(] forms of ssluiaiion and maotns suited to (heir oew fiiiih ; sod that 
Iheydidso, there is abundant evidence to show. 1 canno(« iheieforc, for a iroment 
believe that the saluiadonm question is indicative of a later date for Aira than that 
ofAsoU. The abrupt style of Aioka'a edicts, I fancy, is due to his intimate cunnexion 
with Western nations, and a desire to imitate ihe style of Darius, who in his cuneifoim 
inscriptions always began with **l Darius, the great fcmg, ibe king of kings, (he king of 
Persia and of the provinces, says.*' Ac., Ac. Such style Is well suited to the spirit of an 
ambitious and gieai moBascb, and requires only lo be known to beat once adopted. 

The second objection to the Buddhism of the eaves may be founded on the absence 
of those prominent marks of tbal faith whkhareto be met with elsewhere. Among 
the caves of Western Indie, the largest and most sumptuous chambers are obviously so 
made as to represent sunciuaries, temples, or places for religious wcr»hip. In Rihnr, 
loo, the principal cave has a Oehgopa, or relic depository, showing ihai It was n 
sanctuary where people assembled for purposes of offering (heir f3b] respect and 
adoration lo the founder of Buddhism through his relie. Nothing of I he kind, 
however, occurs in the largest cave of Udayagiri, the Qween*» I'jIucc. and. wiih ilie 
solitary exception oft be Buddhist rails shown in bas-relief on the liiezcs, ihcie Is no 
unquesiionthle and positive Buddhist emblem In any pait of i(s structure^ The bu»> 
reliefs and statues are ornamental or historical; ihe chambers are so constiucUd os 
to serve as dwellings and not places of worship, and the acce»toiies are all smh as may 
bo met with in a Hindu monastery quire at appropriately av in a Uuddhisi one. ‘Ihe 
exception of the rails above noticed does not by any means nffoid uiiqucvihmobJe and 
irrefragable evidence one way or ihe other. True it is that this tail Iuh been invminhly 
met with on ancient Buddhist relies and never on an undoubted Hindu build nrg ; hut, in 
iheBrst place, no Hindu building of Ihe lime of the Buddhagayk ruii^, oi ihe SSfl^hl 
Tope, or the Behar caves, has yet been met with, and therefore ilie Absence r>I the 
peculiar rails on them goes for nothing; and. in the second place, the peculixrlty of 
upright posts wiih three or four cross bars to form a rail is by no means such as to be 
decisive evidence m the cave. The most obvious and simple mode of fencing is lo lia\e 
uprights at short intervals with connecting bars whose number is regulated by ihe peculior 
exigency of each individual case. Every farm-gate ia England i» in reality a replodue- 
lion of the Huddhist rail, only not so heavy looking, because it is of wood, whereas ihe 

latter, being of stone, is heavy and clumsy And what is said of (be Queen's Piil«jcc 
'may with equal propriety be said of all the other caves of Udayagiri There is not a 
siogle image of Buddha or a Oialtya In any part of Ibis hill. These arguments 
appear, at ftrst sight, to be very strong; but (hey ace nevertheless quite fallacious. 
They accept as majors what have oo right to be considered as such, and assume as fncis 
what cannot be so accepted. Doubilesa there are tome caves in India which have 
Buddhist emblems carved on (hem; but we bave no more right to conclude therefrom 
that all Buddhist caves should bear suefa emblems, than lo conclude thpt because some 
churches have mural tablets, all churches should have them. A religion founded on aihcism, 
which recognised no necesuty for worshipping images, can well exist—nay fioutisb— 
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wiihoui ils luncluariet beaiing eioblems of ict seciaiiat or specific cbaracier. It j$ very 
probable, though it is iiot quite certain that in the thne of AMka emblems and images had 
become common, but there it liieraJiy no evidence whatever to show that a century 
before hit time emblems and images were held in the same esiimatioD, and ibat Buddhist 
mojiasteriss were iovariably buiJi or excavated with promineot emblems of the faitb fixed 
OM them; anJ h) the absence of such evidence, it i> futile to accept tbe hypo I heirs, for 
it is no bcit<*r. as a universally accepted iua|or. and to argue upon it. Ihe hypotbeM 
besides taker for granted tbe present absence of emblems and relict as equivalent to the 
absence thercofm former limes. It is true ihai la law the Scotch verdict of ‘*not proven'Ss 
in criminal cases, as far as the prisoner is conceiiicd, lania mount to "not guilty/* but in his* 
tory absence of evidence at one time cannot be taken as proof of no evidence having ever 
existed, 'there are. doubtless, no unquestionably Buddhist images or emblem to be met 
w’lih now in the Udayagin caves, but we have no reason to suppose that they never 
were there in former limes. Only fifty years ago. Mi. SliiJing found, "strewed all around 
iind in (lie neighbourhood of the Jain temple, a quafiliiy of images of the Nirvinas, or 
naked figures worshipped by Ihe Jain sect, executed chiefly in the grey chlorite slate 
none of which nre ih>w ir.iceable. The people of the surrounding country must 
liiive taken ihcm away, end either dcstioyed thcm.oi consecrated them as household 
Hmdu geds. This piocess must have gone on for many centuries siuce the downfall of 
Buddhism and the occupation of rlie caves by HiruJu nseetks. and it is rather remarkable 
iluit some images should have been extant fifty years ago. than that no traces of any 
should ho found now. Mr. Stirling was not familiar with Buddhist images, for in his 
limex reseurclies into the antiquities of Buddhism had scarcely begun ; and seeing that 
he misiook the images on the four Hdcs of the modclChaityascflhe OevaSabhfi for 
JhIk deities,** it would not be unreasonable to conclude that some at least Of the 
"quuTiiiiy of images" he mw were Buddhist, those of the Nirvfina particularly, as we 
find even in our day an uomisiekabk Buddha image occupying the most prominent 
place in the Anunin Cumphk within fifty yards of the nearest Udayagirl cave. It is 
not known when ihe Jains firai took possession of Khandagiri. but notwithstanding their 
clo'ie relutioiiship with the Buddhists, they have never aad nowhere been mindful Buddhist 
relics: on the contrary, as at SArnith and elsewhere, they have destroyed Buddhist 
shrines to raise tempks for PirasvanSiha with their malcriaU. Tradition has it that 
even ot Udayagiri they demolished a great number of caves to devote the stones to 
the erection of the temple which now crowos the top of Kban^^giri, and there 
is noihmg to show that they spared Ihe images whkh could be much more readily 
employed in building than the walls of ihe caves. That the Image In the Atlanta Cave 
has escaped is probably due to the fact of its being cut in low relief on tbe back*wall 
Into the living rock, and could not be easily removed. Of course they brought no 
iconoclastic zeal to bear upon (he remains they found around them, oor looked upon 
Che destruction of images as an act of reli^ous merit in tbe same way as tbe Moslims 


42. Allelic ft«narc^, XV.. p. 312. 

43. Loc. elt. 
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did, and SO Ihoy renov«d OB]y whai Ibcy required, and spared whal vas not warned 
by them. Doubcleai these fuels only [19] iodkate Ihe pcobability of Buddhist remains 
having been removed or destroyed, bm do aot prove that there were Buddhist images 
and emblems in the caves ; but (he bas-raiief of Buddha in the Anania Cave js unq uestioH' 
able, and so are the Chatiyas wish Bbddhist images on the Deva SabbB. Tbe Cbaiiyss 
are particularly Buddhist, no other teec in India having ever raised or worshipfied ihein, 
and they leave no doubt of at least the pcincipal cave on Khipdaglri being fiuddhisiical. 

Now, the Ananta Cave has an inscription in identically the same LSI characler 
which occurs on several of the Udayagiri caves, and its evidence fully justifies the 
assumption that the latter were bored and origuially occupied by ihe rollovers of the 
same religion who excavated ibe Ananta ahnoe. According to James Pimscp, ihe Lit 
character was current from the ftfth to ibe third century before Chrisi, when A^ohn 
recorded hts edict on the Dhauli Hill, hhuvaoeivara was a large and Aourivhing seal of 
Buddhism. Then that city was bounded on the one side by Khaitdagiri and on the other 
hy Dhauii,** and the latter place was doubtless selected for the edicts, btcause it «as 
a part of a large and thriving Buddhist city, for it would be puenia to believe that the 
edicts were srI up in an uninhabited place, or amldsi a hostile Hindu popufaiiun ; and 
if Dhaull, Bhuv.tneivara and Khandagiri were at the time Huddhisc. we cannot hut accept 
the Buddhism of the eaves of Udayagiri,—the premisses lead inevitably to the conclusion, 
and cannot be avoided. The evidence of the re IN in the Udayagiri friezes may be argurd 
to be Inconclusive, but these occur so frequently in connexion with Buddhist remains, 
that until the contrary is shown by irrefragable evidence, they may very leasonnhJy be 
accepted as a Bddhist peculiarity. General Cunningham, adverting to Ihe SillcM rails, 
says : "The style is evidently characierisik and conventional, as It is found wherever 
the Bsuddha religion prevails. It is in fact so peculiar to Buddhism, thti I ventured lo 
name it *the Ruddhist railing.’^ This peculiar railing is stiU sianding around ilie 
principal Tope at SiRchi and Andber; and some plltars and oilier fragmenis are slHI 
lying around the great Topes at Seoni and Satadhaig. The seme reiling wna pbeed 
around the holy boJhi trees.*'and the pillars dedicated to Huddha.** The bslconiex of 
the city gates" and of the King’s palace" were enclosed by it. It formed the bulworks 
of the Stale Barge >n It was used as an ornament for Ihe captioU of columns, as on the 
northern pillars at Slffchi,'^ and generally for every plain band of archiieclural moulding 

44. Vide ehiipter It. on the botmOary of Bhuvenelvara.. 

45, "Me lew than nine apeeunens of Ibb kind ef reilini were found emongti the Bh lia Topes, 
oil of wh^h are deacribed in ihe ftJloiriag pala la Elsie IX. bg 3. 1 have added s apecimen frnm 
great DipaUine Moved at Amarivsii, for ibe denipiion of «*bach aw Frinaep’t Joymal, Vol VJ, 

new xr 

4e. "See eoina. io ptatn XXXI aed XXXII.** 

47. "See ptate XXXI, At. I and Plate XXXlI. It" 

41. "Baa^elter ar SBchT. Eastern OeMwar. Elate XV, fig. 

49. "Bas-relief of e«Heni Qateway-FergusacMi'r lll«alnt«ofts." 

50. *'Bu-ietwrof Weuem Otcewsjr. left EiUkr. iaeer face. No. Jll.” 

51. ‘*99e Elate X." 
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%Si3chi. i( i$ found in many places as an oraaiDeot on the honzootal bars wbioh 
si|Mr4te (he bas-reliefs from each other.’*^* Admitiin^ however, for the sake orargtimeal 
(hat the rails do out afford as positive evidence as do BuJdbisl images, still they may be 
laicen ill eonjaction with the other facts as strong ecllaieral proof in favour of the 
Buddhism of the Udayagir>remaios. It is likely that the Aoania Cave was the sanctuary 
Of church of the congregation who derail in the caves of Udayagirj, and (he latter as 
dwellings needed no siparuie images; but It la also probable that the larger caves, hke 
the Rfiol Naur. Vaikunthe, and Svargapun, bad ibeu separate aod penites in the 
form of Statues which have been destroyed by Ihe profane bands of the Hindu ascetics 
who have held< possession of ibe eaves for reore than eleveo ceoturiea, seeing that 
Heounn-Thsang, in the middle of the seventh centuty, did not ooticc the place, and at 
iensi two centuries before the time of the Chinese traveller Bhuvaaelvara was the 
metropolis of lhe>Hindu sovereigns of Ihe Kesdri dynasty.*^ 

Age of Che eaves!«»Of all questions concerning Indian history dates are the 
ofost pulling. Barely are they recorded in the literature of the people, and tradilloo is 
ni fooli B'linosc every siep. As a general rule it is necessary, therefore, to receive 
deductions**on the subject with some reservation—for ii has often happened that what 
lias {I'ppbured very sniisructuiily esivbtished by one set of data, hos been entirely upset by 
another. If U Is, however, impossible to fix precise dates in all cates, sufficient mate Halt 
are not wanting to settle cerium lunils regardingt #3 many. Such I believe ia the case 
vnih Severn I ot'ihe caves of Udayagiti, and one at (east ofKhat^iJagiri. ThePilicharac- 
ter with which they are tnscrlbed, leaves no room for doubt that they must have been 
excavated at um earlier dale than ihe second cenlury before Christ, for U is all but 
positively certain ihul that chnracler had in (be secoivd century commenced to change, and 
vras greatly niudiHed mi the first century before Christ; and looking to the subject of the 
Inscriptions recorded m that character oa the caves, ii is impossibk lo suspect a forgery, 
or a love for old customs, or alTection for the antique, such as leads lo tbc adoption of 
the old Bullish character for inscriptions of the present century. 

The next datum wc have on the subject rs the HSthi Qumphi inscriptioo. but (his 
unfortunately is not so positive as the first, as it is ip many reipecli defective, and 
people may well take exception to it for more reasons than ooe. Jf tbe argumeolr. 
however, on which 1 have attempted to prove the contemporaneity of Aira with the 
Nonda Rfijfit of Magadha be (enable, it would follow (hat the Elephant Cave was cut 
in the middle of the fourth cenlury before Christ. Now as that cave Is ao unfinished one. 
and altogether so poor that it cannot shed my lustre on a great King even io the 

$2. Tftftf. p. 117. 

S3. Mr. Ferpusaon adveRisg to the rdiaion of Ihe Udyagirf and Ihe Khandagtri caves. Observes: 
“On revKWing rhese caw and (heir scnlpiuna, (be firn quesitoa mat ariMi u. why are they sailed 
guOdhiei 7 The A^i of the grear ifucriptioa actfis to have osc«llaled betweeo firahmaniso and 
Buddhisia. and (be other old inscriptions trioslated by Prinaep are Buddhul in form, though u can 
hardly be said they are so in doarine ; aOd wtien we ram to tbecoilpturea h is hard lo (iod aoy traces 
of Buddhism in ihsoi. Bodde himaeJf ofTwhere appeon eitbee in hii coevealional form or as ae 
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Miimnilon of men io a primilive lUte of socieiy and very few persons would lake (he 
(rouble (0 iasccibe, a( considerable cosi, (be fad of his having excavaied a den which 
would pass for a natural cavern, the like of which may be seen in many places^ it would 
follow thftt (he object was to record the eaeeution of some caves more dignified and 
royal in tbeir character lhan the one oo which (be dociimeni appears and that the location 
of the inscription was regulated by the desire (o seket the mosl cenirical and prominent 
position for it. This is exactly tbe position which ihe HSihi Gumphi occupies* with the 
Tiger, the Serpent, and (he Urdhavlhii caves o& the right, the Vaiku^lha and the 
PfitSlpurl caves in front, the Svargapuri eaves on the tefi, and the Ganeln ond the R£n> 
GumphI caves behind : and the inserrption distinctly states that king Aira caused 
several caves to be cut. Guforiunalely the eaves are not named, and we caniiol say tor 
certain which ure referred to in U For a magnificenl structure which would do credit 
to a king, ond on which a sovereign might look with pnde. the RAnl Gumpl.l must 
reckon tno foremost; neat comes the Vaikvi^lha ; neat ibe Svargapuri; and Ihen ihe 
Oane^n. Of these the second has three separate inscriptions, the Arst of which 
nscribes its excavation to *'the kings of Kahhga.'* the second to ** Vi ra king of KnliAgd/* 
and the third lo ''Prince Vidukha," so il cannol belnni to the hero immuriM/i«cd on 
the Elephani Cave. The otheis are without any inscription, end these may he invtuJrd 
in the list of Aim*! works without any very gr«at stretch of t ms gins lien. The 
relation of the Queen's Palace to (he Eiephant Cave has been already referred to 
(p. (32]). Thus far then the principal caves may be assigned to the middle ot ihe fuurih 
century, frorn three hundred and twenty to three hundred and forty years befoie Chrisi; 
and it ii not of much consequence to enquire, who were the authors of ihe litiie dens 
which a monk anxious fora shelter could dig for himMll in a day or twn, without uny 
preliminary iraining as a miner or mason* 

AdvertiPf to the eaves of Western India, Mr. Fergusion has developed h system 
of evolution, according to which Ibe simpksi of the caves are assigned ig the earliest 
period and the most ornate lo a comparatively recent date.^the whole spresdm^ over 
many centuries. How far this is correct as regards those eaves, it is not for me here 
to enquire, but I am not at all disposed to apply the principle to the caves which form 
the subject of my remarks. The prtrscipk k founded upon the experience of humsn 
habitations in civiltzed society. ai>d cannot be applied to monasteries, Mcr>astic 

■seetk. That we might expect /roai our cxpcri eo c e at tfikhl. Bulthereare noDegebas, oo Wheels, 
■nd only by iha mosi careful inspeoioo can dreect aay of those BudChui syirbois w« a renew 
facnilisr with. '* Again, "it is. so far as f know, Uw ooly other ploce io lodia where Buddhism without 
Buddha is found to the wm orcvco greolcreoDpleieoaM (bso at sGkhi.” (Tret Serpent 
2nd £d., pp« 268. 269)' After what has haea said above, ii h oot at all iMCetsary to comment leriatim 
on these ramarkj. The oseilbiion of Aka between Buddhnm sad Brahmsnism bas already been shown 
to be due to a roiscranslalion by Prinaep, larec p. [20Tk Tbe expeetatko of mcciiog wKh icoaiea in mounds 
which contain (ha relics of the founder of Boddhuoi, is uortaaoosbta ; rbe proper places to look for imtges 
of the uini are temples and aot tdid mownda She ibe SBehJ Tope. Aod iha Buddha df the Anania Cave 
U, 1 believe, eoouib to explode the thaory cf “Buddbisai wHbcnii Buddha" as regards the cavea under 
rvolico. 
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iiuticuiions do not develop slowly ud tradully. step by step. »jtb tbe advsocjog 
civUizaiioo of theif occupaou, even as the aiteienc pile bills of Zurieh. Brienae aod 
Neufchatel developed into Swiss villas; but by fils and starts according to (be nature of 
the patcooage esicoded to them by civil society and the slate of civilization of Cbeir 
patroos,—the monks themselves beiog the passive recipients of the bounty of their lay 
admirers, and the art dispbyed in tbeir babitatioos dependant entirely on the taste of 
the artist employed and of their emfoyers. A hermit of great sanctity,perhaps profess* 
mg some supernatural or miraculous powers, takes shelter io a wood rear a Sourishing 
town, whence men of all classri pruceed to visit him and offer him the means of bit 
sustenance and more in lieu of his blessings; a wealthy person, perhaps a king or a 
minister, takes apecuil inietest in him, and defrays the cost of building a con for table 
house for his usr ; his tuociiiy draws around him shoals of proselytes and followen, for 
wliose accomniodtttion addiiior^l buildings ate required ; other rkb men defray the cost 
(hereof; and a stately monaxteiy la the result. 

In (he place of ibe hermit ao image of a god, or a rude stone» or a grave, or a 
lacrcd relic, suddenly rising into repute lor working mi rad as. or for some other cause, 
produces iha same effect. In the first fervour Of JevotHin, wealth fiowi rapidly town ids 
its endowment and ehibellishment, edifices rise over and round it. and a sacred place is 
coiripleied. All this lakes but a few short years and the lifeiime ofa singlegearra* 
lion is generally enough to effect the consummation A difTcreni feeUng next comes into 
piny, (hot of respect for antiquity, whicli developis a sirong spirit of coniervaiUm. and 
Us main objects are to give firmness to, and to perpetuate, existing cusiomi, practices 
and observances, and to prevent changes and innovatiooa. Devotion then leads to tha 
ereciioii of minor edifices a/Ound the principal building, in order to secure for them a 
shure of ihe reriecied sanctity of the onginaJ shrine. Hence it is^in India at least— 
that Iha richest and most elaborate shrines are the oldest, and (he [dt} temples and 
other Structures around them arc of comparatively recent dales. 1 he merit of dedica* 
ling temples, ghats, chaityai. and ibe like la sacred places, is greatly extolled in ihe 
Astras, both lliridu and Buddhist, and every pilgrim erects one according to his means, 
and if he hrs not the wherewithal to build a temple or a chattya. however humble, he 
satisfies his conscience by dedicating a ficule or stone model, ranging from two indies 
to three or four feet. Benares receives every year an accession of niany Scores of luch 
temples, some of which are cube* of three or four feet with corresponding pinnacles, 
and the thousands of model ehaityas m stooe and baked clay which have been met with at 
SfiTichl, Buddhagayi, SfirnSth, and other places, owe iheir origin to the same cause. 

That the caves of (.idayigUi have come to existence under some such circumstances 
I have every reason to believe. Bhiivancsvara. before Ihe commencement of (he Chmiian 
era, was a flourishing town, If not the capital, of Kafinga. Some Buddhist heinrns of 
great repute, or a body of monks, must have come (here for snissiooary purposes, and, 
prohibied to dwell io towns, taken tbeir stand on the hill which was near enough to 
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^dRlU of (h«ir soinf fr<qiienity lo the (own ob clidr micsion ary errand, and for begjiftg 
alma, and yei Bufncieml)i removed from dvil sodely to keep ihem aloof from Us 
coniaminalion: (be Kalinfa Rajis. who were noted for their devotion of BuddbUni. 
helped them to excavate some lar^e caves, and ihe moaastery was oomplete. The 
little caves were, I imaaioe, subsequently dug by individual hei mils for their reipecuve 
accommodation or toortificaiion—for the ihiee or four feet cubic cavet were undoubtedly 
made for (he sake of undergoing some form of penance or other. If we assume that 
some of the missionaries first dug the small caves to display their sancliiy or devotion lo 
penance, by dwelling therein, it would follow, ihal they attracted tbe aiienlion of the 
people,*^for such a feat as passing night after night, say in meditation, wuhiii a cube of 
three feet would attract puMic attraction in India in a very short lime.^ and Ihe wealthy 
among those who admired, or looked with venemlion upon, such feali. would al once 
defray the cost of making large and commodious habitations for such saints and thrlr 
followers. In either cuse the inlerv.il of lime between the small and large caves would 
bo limited and insignificant, and cannot be reckoned by ceiiiuties**; there is nothing 


U. 1 he eoaeluBlorw I hsie <vime io aNwa are at vsnance wiih rh« rrtuhs nf Mr Fcrguisen's Uirsi 
reiesrchrs on the subject as embodied in aa appendii to the 2ad edilKm of hit fVee antfStrfitni Wurfhii*. 
AUheu|h ihoM reMltsarelAdeterte, lo a oenaiaeKienirontradtcrorv. and avowedly derived from insuhl* 
eiem dsti, sijll ihay are orimportenee ss precevdina fiom e ghniteraan who hai Oewicd much aiicnijoti lo 
tha subject, sod ii deservedly, held in hrah respea, and ii 4 necessary, ihererore. 10 noim them in 
detail. After advening 10 the chareaer of ibe eavee. be says. '’Soil these caves musi hevr been e*eaveted 
for some religious purposes: ws can hsrdly suppose they weee tha residences of liynwit, and lUe only xeaion. 
able conclusion sesms tn be thet iK'y s^rs early BwMhiai. « f a Cypa coeval, or it may beevea anterior 
to what we And at SfiSchl” (p 20Sl New Sidcht is usualfy luppoeed to belong 10 the seeotKl 
cenluty B C., and so Ihase eaves, if they represent the Buddiuss of that place, mnsi belong to that ccniu'y. 
This ts, however, to t Pertain cxient camradicled by a staleeneni 10 wbleh the karned author says : 
*'Tha inscriptions on ihcwislRand l•tercavc»pcoev them, (tom the form of their characters, lu be not far 
removed from Aioha's tiifM" Ip. 2M) This would be tha lartcf pan of the third eeniury B C Tha femsrk. 
however, is followed by another stalereent io which ihe autht'i comes to * Ihe copciuaiofi that s< nc of ihc 
Yavaoa invaders mentioned above’'Ip. iT* of hw work)'*iMroduccd Creek art into this remote comer 
some lime, it may be. before oc eboui the Christian era : but ihat instead of becoming mure delicate 
and refined as It did at Amarivail. it bceosne here more vigorous aad more local in iia manifrs(at«ins'' 
<p. 2691. If we aiiow a century foe Ihu iransKHm tv lonluaiion, the age of the Queen’s Pitlacr, lo 
whicc tha remark 1 especialiy apply, would be Ihe and of the Arst oentury of the CbriMiaa era. or in other 
words, (Iw saveral caves took foe Ibeir compkiion abouf three hubdied years, from the latter part of (he 
third cenlury B C In that of ihc Aral ceniory ^ C. The argunerMs on wbieh these three stalcmeols 
bare been based are. however, net cnnclusrre. The Arsi siaiemeM is founded upon the supposed absence 
or Buddhist imaaes in the cam ns at SOfehf, but the Buddbaof She A iianta cave upsets ihe major, 
and (ha eonehwon therefore ii not wisUinable. The aacood ■tatemeot is based on the form oftKe 
characters on Ihe Serpent and Ihe Ttgee Caeca, bol ns the kanied solborbns hinielf laid down the 
postulate that **ga dueations of Ibis kind inscsipCioBS shed bus the fainimt and meal ueceriain glimmer'’, 
ha is not iikely to lay gi usd i stxess no if. Tba ihwd scaiemeot owe* Ua strength pgrtJy to (bo relation 
which the art displayed in the sculpitwcs of the aves beare to HeUeate art. and partly to ihe style of 
the diSereoi caves. The sculptural leel. ns I havn shown in tho teat, k entimlyfsocifui, and tbaxeibra, 

It may be dismissed as unworthy of cotskdcralipa. The nothiK himself it not meb disposed te rely 
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in ihem nt any rate to support ibe theory of gradual development of taue and tact in 
in eave^utcing, for the larger cavca are all of one eUia, and [42] belong to a single cycle. 
Their pillars arc of ihe same pattern; the pilasters are alike; tbe carved bands over 
(hem have the same outline ; ibe BuddhUi rails* either above or below (he friezes, differ 
only in some being made of four and oibcr of five ban ; the parspeis, where they occur 
are alike; and the general design diffen so slightly as to bemsignificsot; and in none 
of these features—and (hese are the principal features which mark the difference of style 
and age—can anything be found which would warrant the assumption that the caves 
belong to different ages, and were cut by men in different states of clvilizatioa,or 
possessed of art*educailon differing in other respects than in individual peculiarity. 

Theory of Creak origin of OHssan architoctura and seuipturas:—Although 
(he age assigned by me to ihc caves of Udayagiri. places them beyond the liinils of Creek 
supremacy in India. strU n is necesaasy. before making a few rrmaiks on Ihe stale of 
architeeiure and sculpture in Orissa ai the time the eaves were bored, to enquire, for the 
sake of those who eniertain a conirary opinion, what influence the invasion of India by 
Alexar>der the Cireat and ibe occupation of puns of the North*Western frontier by his 
succesiois for some time, bad exerted on those arts in the province which forms (he 
subject ofthisesray In a preceding pari of this work (Pan I. Chap. J.pp. [ I3]er. red.) 
(have already shown that the opinion adopted by some European Antiquarians, that 


on it, for he admin ihsi “sculpture tn itself, o muea more uneedain M iis progress ihan archiieclure. 
and depends So much on local and individual ertd pefsoaal areunaunces for ils devslepmeni ihai it 
would be almost imposstblo lo decide lAjs msesiioo if tl Mood itono“ (p laP^ He ar|ues« however, 
(hat "il seeme hardly dtMbifvl that iha archiircture of the Oaneia is earlier than tbit of (he Rij Rini 
(?Quecn*a Palace) cave; while (he simpSicKy of ite eae^kd ptan as oonspared wiih the many>ceH«d 
two*steryed maaniflecnee of the other is so maried, that it 4 impossible to mistake ihe prngreu 
beiwcen the two** (p. 2PA). The ground, however, is not firmer bene ihan before. It is nci a fact that 
Ihe Oanela 11 a "onc cillcd" cave. On irfiimng to pteu X.XVil, tha reader will perceive (hal it has 
two Cells end a verandah. The Riot Gumpbi again is net reaUy iwo'Koreyed. but onc'itoryed. (he 
10 ailed upper siojiy rssung on solid rock be/ood the roof of the lower siorey ai il Svnrgapurj. 
As to Ihe mainiAcence of the owe aod the aimpTicHp of ihe other. dovNteas lAere it eooifdersble 
difference in ihe number of chambeii end veeandahe m the l»o leu of cavei, bvt archjiecXurelly they 
are of no importance. The groui»d>p)an of Che Qaijeia is onty rq>eated three limes in Ihe (Queen's 
Pel see. twice to form the two wiagi and once to dorm the western facade, with only lucb variations 
In Ihe number sad disposiUon of the rooae ee drcusnacawcee required, but rtoihing lo lndice(e any 
oriainahiy. Oenerally speaking, arebltceloral details are the most ImportaM as tests regk''<iinc siylC/ 
and relying on them, it is impgaaibte to delect atqr djITercnce (hat «*ould juilify our supposing ihe two 
eels of cives to belong to two drffercni ages. As already staled in (he (eu, ihcy ara all bul indeau* 
cally (be same. The diSereoces they exbibil are due to lodividifal pecoliariiy. aisd not to age and 
siyk. It IS ihefanbeat from my MitasvUoa to deny alinieiher the value of sculptures ss tests of age. but I 
ctnnoi shut my eyes lo the fact ibai they yield loo oascb elbow*ro€n for specvlation and are warning 
in that certainty which dated inscriptions rightly uusprettd. are caloilatad to afford To persons 
gifted with lhai perfection of imagliuiioo ntikh. couM. like Dean Swift, “fill up a volume oa a 
broomciicit*' the plauiortyaBd f^tiTHty of arcfailecwal and sodplufaJ evadmee may be welcome, but 
the ttifihese of dated loscriptiona Is moR agraaabla lo sobet-mindrd ordioary mortals. 
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Stone architecture was first tau|ht Ibe Indiana by tbe Greeks is erroneous, and that stone 
arcbitecture existed in the country fron long interior to Ibe date of the Greek invasion 
and (he GnecO'Bactrian occupalion oINortb-Westernlndri, and what is true of Indri 
generally is o/or/iorr true of Orissa. I( might be said, however, that even if the Creeks 
did not originile stone arehiteclure in India, their laaie and influence .may have 
roatenally contributed to ils advancement port passu with tbe improvement of the plastic 
art. and since the temple records of Puri ami tradition refer to frequent invasion* of 
Orissa by RakUvihu and other Yavaoas at ao early age. it may very reasonably he 
expected (hat architecture and sculpture there should bear more deeply impressed 
marks of Greek character on them than what are to be seen on similar works in ether 
provinces of India. The first part of the second argument has to a certain extent been 
already met (onre 1. p. [ H ]). The la iter portion is based mainly on the Indeniiflcsuon 
oftheYavanas of the Sanskrit writers with the people of Greece. This tdenliOcaiion, 
however. I have elsewhere fully shown** it not of such a character as lo juiilfy our 
accepting it as an ineontrovertlble general premiss. In the tenth century especially, 
when the temple records of Orissa were firii underlakert, the word Yavana had entirely 
lost its original signification, whatever that might have been when the word first came 
into currency, and was used as a generic term for all ‘*outer barbarians" without any 
reference to their nationality, end the word therefore cennot be e guide id our tracing 
the race of Rtk|«vShu. Further, the recerds in question say that Raklavfihu came from 
the sea, and we ere not aware of any Greek expedition by the sea which could reach 
Orissa by the Buy of Bengal, while m would be illogical to accept the nationality of the 
traditional adventui<r lo have been Greek on the strength of the records, and to reject 
tbe fact of his having come by these*, in opposition to ihem, and to believe thut he 
came to Orissa by laud. Nor is it at all necessary lo deny the subsianDil accuracy of 
the temple records in this partkubr. It is well known that Phccnician, Roman. Arab 
and Chinese traders, at different times frequented the Day of Bengal from long before (he 
Christian era down to the twelfth century, end among them there were many pirates; and 
that ell those people were gerrerally known by (he name of Yevanas, and nothing is 
more probable than that some of those piralical cruisess had deKcndcd on the Orissan 
coast, end committed depredations in a manner so is (o be worthy of promioent record. 

But to pass from the inferential to innate evidence.—for if i( can be shown that the 
architecture aod sculptures ofOrissi bear uamistakahie marks of their Creek origin, all 
<rprjorj arguments on the subject must be thrown away. The difficulties, however, 
which beset this branch of the enquiry tie very great, and (bey have been niuliiplTed by 
personal predilections, want of knowledge, faUacsous logic and other causes to an extent 
which render attempts to overcome Ihem almost hopeless. I nevertheless feel bound lo 
note the salient points of the question in order lhai my readeis may have it In a tangible 
form, and be enabled to draw (bsir own infereaces. 


$5. Jomisl. As. Soc.. XLIII.. t. pp. 241 «r set. 
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As regards srehUeciure, coliinfis. cornices, srKl mouldings are, 1 believe, tbe 
principal features* which determipe the st^le of buildings ia Europe, aod lo Gracian 
architecture they were tbe moM renarlcabk. Now in Greek buildiup the most pro&ineat 
characteristics are (heir cnimUeble columns. These are entirely wantlog In Udeyagm, 
where their place Is occupied by heavy, square pillars, and In Khaa4<giri the only 
specimen available i<mte p. ( ^ ]) Is as unlike a Creek column as one column can be to 
enother. In Greece, Bat pilasters were eaiensively used; so were ibey at Udayagiri; 
but he would be a highly imaginative man who could spy in the pilasters and pillars 
shown on plate XXIV any reminiscence of Creek art. Cornices the caves have none 
which could be for a moment compared to Greek specimens of that member of [4)j 
buildings. Tbe pyramidal battlements and the horse-shoe dormer wind ows of the 
Udayaglri bas-reliefs were unknown to ibe builders of the Pari he non. Doimeis form 
a pecuUer feature of mediteval European architecture, hut were unknown to classical 
builders, and if this fact would justify our supposing the Udyagiri, SiRcM, and fiarlhat 
dormers, (or more suicily speaking, balconies, for they are not true dormers) to be due 
to the Influence of Saaon builders. I shall gladly renounce my theory of their pre>Cbris- 
tian antiquity. 

Of mould! ngi. the I wo the CaffM.ihe Orffh.\ht Torus, tht Mstragal ind 

the which play to important a part in the decoration of classical architecture, the 

last two are all that eaisi In the eaves of Udayaglri, and they ate just the ornamenti 
which ore the most undecisive ia their character. A line of beads and a narrow flat 
bnnd to enclose them suggest themselves at otnamenti with the smallest possible exer¬ 
tion of the inventive faculty, and (hey been adopted in all parts of the world without 
any necessary borrowing ; they form the most prominent and oft-repeated embellishment 
of the hafls of New Zealand hatchets. To lean on them for the determination of any 
Imporiant question of nationality would be to lean on something considerably weaker 
than the proverbial straw. A kind of guilloche occurs in (he Ananta Cave, but as already 
stated before (ivtre I, p. [I7)h it is quite as unreliable as the Ellet or (be astragal. 
Moreover, were all the mouldings a bo vena med (races bk in the caves of Udayaglri, (hey 
would be of little moment, for they ire all very simple In (heir design, and It is only 
when they appear In those peculiar comblnailons which are so effective In classical 
bulldmgs, that they can be accepted as proofs. If the combinations be not the same, 
they should at least be similar, and this, I hojcl, is nowhere (he crie. 

In (reatiog of sculptural representations of ruitural objects, it Is necessary to bear 
in mind ibe common humanity of man in every part of the world Even as poets dealing 
with the same subjects—tbe life and mind of man-produce similar images whether 
tuning (heir lyre under (be beat of tbe tropics, tbe general climate of the temperate zone,or 
(be biting cold of the oortb, so muuartisu in (faeir attempt to reproduce natural objects in 
Slone, yield similar results; and as in tbe former case differences must arise from unequal 
capably end local colouring, to oiost they resolt in the latter. Tbos when a VBImlki aad- 
a Horner aiog of tbe laoe rabject. local rimilka aside, tbe reauH must be closely alike, 
wiiboui any interchange of Ideas laking iJace between them; and similarly a Phidias 
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of Greece and one of (odu, (htd such a beia; ever exitccd) would have produced che 
beau-ideal of perfeclioa in either coualiy without borrowinf froio each other. Where 
the intellectual and ariiaiic capacities are different, the resulla must necessarily be 
unequal; but the tendency everywhere must be to the same goal, and more or less 
similarity must be manifest according to eircumriances, owiog to the fact of Hie human 
mind being the same everywhere, and it being directed to the same end. U must 
follow that the mere partial similitude io the general appearance of two statues is no 
more a proof of the one having been formed on the model of the other, than the liimi- 
lariiy of two love songs from two distant eountries b an evidence of one of them 
having been copied from the other 

In judging of Kulpture its general appearance is what we have first to deal with, 
but it is at the same time the most miileadmg. It is uncertain Quanliiy. liable lo be 
diversified under different circumsiances and the knowledge and predlleciion ol the 
observer, and what may be supposed by one lo be decisively similar, may br pionouncrd 
by anothar as radically different in every line and fcaigre. Doubtless, there is such n 
thing as style in painting and lilemry co mpoti lion, which however ethereal nnd unde fi¬ 
nable. is neveriheless easily perceptible by capem. and the same may be said oficulptuie ; 
but in the latter case ihe ddKculiy of determining it is so very excessive ihai ii cannoi 
be accepted as a saiiifaciory proof in aeiiling any queiiion at issue with reference lo 
nny partieular piece of sculpture. There nay be. in a siaiue a suavity of outline, or free 
treatment of the position of drapery, or general finish in chiselling.—peculiarilira which 
ere associated with Greek an.—bur they ere of no import when closely Inspected; and 
when the enquiry is what is Hie nationality of a statue found in a foreign soil, it Is a 
flagrant begging of the question to say U must be Greek because it Is good. Antong 
the geoaralily of non •professional Europenns. the faNacy of such a deemon may rot be 
at once apparent, for in their minds the idea of excellence in art with Greece is inti¬ 
mately associated from infancy ; and even with professional men it is not an uncon mon 
error, says Bacon, "to infest their mediiaiions. opinions, anddocirines. with some 
conceiie which they have moil admired, or some fckivces which they have moxi Hpplird" ; 
and to give '*all things else a tincture According to ihem. utterly uniiur end impicper"; 
but for hII that the fallacy exists, and lo those who are above such InHuencrs. cannot 
but be striking. 

Relative proportions generally been ocoeplcd as very good lesls for determining the 
nalionHl i ly of human figures; but seeing (hat. on the one hand, the human frame >s in its 
general outline very much alike in ill peris of the world, and that, on the other, no two 
masters of the Hellenic an adopted the same relative proportions, and further, that they 
are subject to caieosive variations according to age. sex. md other csukb, not to advert 
to tbe fact that specimens of ancient Indiao act axe generally of so primitive a ehaiacier 
Chat they are not amenable lo technkai rules, it is hopeless to deduce from( 44 j them 
any reliable evidence f^or a general premiss. There are certain pecuUantih in proportion 
which if properly sludt d by experts.—such for instance as the breadth of the head along 
the eyes, which in Greece almost uniformly measured five eyes,—ncukd doubtless be of 
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value Rs collaiersl proofi, but they can under no circumstance be accepted aa well-estA^ 
lished majors tor aoy univeml conclusion. 

But white denying leoeral appeacaocc and rclaiive proportions to be of much vafue 
at Uats, ( must admit that there are poiota io sculptures which must be accepted as 
conciosive. These refer to the represealalioo of local peculiarities in art, and ibeir value 
depends upon the amoot of certainty with which (heir local c ha racier is esiablishcd. 
Thus, for instance, the disposiiicm of the bair of ibe bead, which difiered greatly at 
dilTerent limes among different nations, and which, whenever (he siyles and their ages 
nie well*known, must at once determine the nationaliiy of the figures on which they 
me found. 

In (he same way In we 11'finished statues the high cheek bones sod other peculia* 
riiies of feature, as also drapery, may be accepted as good lesis to that end. Poslure 
ur pose being geoeruUy dependant on ibe oaime of action iokndvd to be indicated, and 
itunnn nature being everywhere alike and liab^ to produce the same or similar postures 
under similar circumstances, is not always a safe guide. Still tbeie are even In It peculiarilles 
wluch when well'known may be depended upon. 

du I the most valuable tests ate repreientationa of local vegetal ion, local styles of 
ornament, local dress and the like. These can leave no toon for doubt, and when they 
do cKist und their local character is fully established, we may with perfect safety come 
to a pjsiilve conclusion. 

Nov to apply these tests to the sculptures of Udayagiri. The general appearance 
of there sculptures is ar unlike that of Greek art of the time of Alexander Ibe Great 
and his successors for two centuries as that of one set of representations of human 
beings enn be to that of another. I have studied them for hours together and often, but 
not u single feature of them has recalled to my mtnd that viyifying grace which forms 
the glory of Hellenic art of the post Phidiarrage. In their coarseness, they have some 
resemblnnce to the sculptures of the Dwdalian school of an, bui ihe resemblance even 
in that case is limited to coarseness only, the vigour and boldness of outline which 
characiensed Ihe latter, being entirely wanting in the former; and as it would be 
prepotiernus to suppose that teachers of the old Dtedalian school ever canK to Orissa, ihc 
equiry may be dropped as unprofitable. 

Of relative proportion there is notbiuf In the Udayagiri bas*reIiefs which could not 
result from tbe fact of their being representations of human beings, and therefore it may 
also be dismissed as unsatiifacrory aod inconclosive. 

Tbe hair of the head in the leufpCures under notice, is dressed in large chignons 
Of mauli* just as one would expect in lodieo figures, and not in curls, or flowing tresses, 
or elose*cropped scrubbinesa, aa was commois In Creek male figures in ancient irmea. 
The chignons of the Greek fecoales were formed io a tnaaner quite different from any¬ 
thing to be seen in Orissa. Tbe features are generally so worm out that they cannot 
afford any lalisfactory iodication one way or another; bat tbe noses are not Greek ; 
Ibe mouths are large and wide vary uoltke Greek, the eyes am too long aod narrow. 
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and ihe eais too long and pendulous, coming much below (b« lioe ofth« oiouih, to be 
Greek; the posture U throughout Indian and not Greek; and (he drapery, with (wo 
exceptions, is likewise thoroughly Indian. The excepliofit I refer to arc the clothes shewn 
on the booted figure of (be Queen's Palace, and on the rider on the elephant and on his 
followers in the Gai>eia friexe. I cull tbciD exceptions because (hey are unlike Ihe others 
shown at Udayagirt, but as 1 have already staled elsewhere {nrrre I, p. (S2] and 11, pp. 
[5], [I0]1 they ore not Greek, nor anything approaching Greek clothing that I am awn re 
of. Thus then there is no evidence whatever Io show that the sculptures are Greek, or 
imitations of Greek art, and theiefore I cannot but ie)ect the theory of (heir Greek ongin 
as quite untenoble.** In fact. I belkvc, the thcojy owes its origin to the [451 difTiculiy 
which European writers feel in aiiribulinglo (he natives of Ihls country (he cepaciiy for 
carving such vigorous representations of human beings as ihese bas'sclirfs show.-—a diffl' 
cully by no means unaccountable, seeing that Ihe Indians in the presem day pioduce 
noihing of the kind, but which would ar once disappear when we call to mind the fact 
of (heir subjugalion for six cenluiiet under ruthless masters who deemed ii a religious 
duty of greut merit to knock down or deface every reprtacntalion of (he human form 
they met with, 

State of Sewlptwre and AreMteccuro In Orissa, at the lima the eaves wera 
eutBut whether the Ane arts of Orbsa owe their oiigin to Greece or to India, ihm 
much is certain that they had attained considerable excellence at the lime when ihe lock* 
eut dwellings of GJayagIri were excavated. The fricae* we men with iheie are nol ihe 
results of Arst essays at sculpture.^ mere ouilinea of a syn bolicol character.—but regular 


M. Mr. Perauison is of oplnuut ihei (be story of “Ibe Cane»s ii the purer and the mure netify 
allied to Oreek ati. That ia Ih* Rij Rini, < ? Rim Naur > itiowah fully ei vigorous ami lull of Jife. 
is iorerior in slyle and much mure laJian in detail and cuuuffle"; and he comet to ihs ^^eonclutuio 
that some of the Yavaaa ^ovadvri mentioned aboev’*. <p. |7] of hii wink) "introduced Greek ait inlu 
this remoia corner some t(eia.>it may he, before or about the diristian era ; but lhal mskad orbecoin* 
io| more dclieute and reflned. as a did at Aairivai!. it bewne more viforoue and more local In ill 
manifestations'’ (p. ]e$>. Net wishina tv icly spon my owo jud|ment lo a ease m so great on 

auihorily had expressed e decided opHSsvn. 1 coovmumcated the above eUiKt tv Mr. H II. Lveke of 
the Oovernment Schoul of Art. Cakuiu, who had devoSed his whole Idb to the sludy of arl profets* 
iooally lod was ihe rrwsl compeleni lo decide Ibe question without any native or parriolis leaning. 
•od I iiM ihe followiog in Kpty from hem. *'1 cannot at ell support ibe quutitiua which you semi 
me Trom Petgusion. I dv not pererivc 4wy mere of 'Greek feeiina’ in the Gaoefa version of ihe 
haling sane iCian ia ihe R8n7 Gompbi reodenag. As to ihc Gene^ carvmi being ’first Greek 
attempt* and the Rirri *a defeoerale local mainfeelatiofl of tf ibese a obMlMUty iuiking in the cirv* 
ings iheiTMlves to support such a noctoo. The Ganeie carviDg (so far as can be judged of In us 
present very muiilated sum) la rather the ruder of the two,'* Mr. Locke u much inclined lo iho Greek 
theory, i.e. to the recogniuon of Creek &cbng Ja sodR of the leolpiures of Khapdagiri: nevertheless 
be so flatly coniridION Mr. Fergiatoo’s opioioo tbat it la hopeless Cor me to eitena^ a reconciliation. 
This much, however, J may say with p^rAct cooBdance that Jhai evidence roust be utterly worlbless which 
can even to experU yield such diamilrkaJly opposiM cesoRa. For thoee who wi^ to think for themselves, 
1 supply very raiihful pholo*CDllotypes of the two scenes in plates Vlll and XVI. 
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works of iirt, rude though (hey be. ertndnf modi technical knowledge erdsufidest 
maxery to give shape lo life and feeling. Tlic rapre&Mn of pain ia (he wouodad 
soldier, of determlDadoo to the combatania, of detfiair in the captive led by (be haad, 
of resignation aod devotion ia the iotpriaoned fair one. are in admirable con irate to tbe 
unruitural smile on the face ofthevtclim whose neck it about to be cut in (he metope of 
Silenos repretenfiog Pertetii and Medusa, and other works of the early Khocli ofOreeco. 
If there is a want of fioisb and of fineness ia chiselling in the Udayagiri works, there ii 
no lack of vigorous action delineated ia every limb. Long ages of neglect aod decay 
lijve defaced (he figures as we now see them, but still It is not difficult (o perceive that their 
conception, and eaecunon. (heir grouping aod disposition, (heir drapety and orramen(a, 
were such as only men theoretically and pcaciicaUy familiar with senipinie for a long 
li me could eaecuta. Facet are s bo wn in bas^relie f i n every posi i io n» f u 11 face, I hree^ua r i er 
face, and half-facci and in each the eyes are chiselled as (hay should be, aod not done, as 
in ancient EgvPL In full on a profile face. The definite (juantitaiive relalioni of the different 
members of (he body are generally well preserved ; no inharmonious dimension offend the 
eye: no poverty of lines disgusts the feeling ; no copying or iml lad ve style betrays the 
symbolic stiffness and lifelessness of ancient Fgypi and Persia ; every feature, every con¬ 
tour. every joint, bears (he stamp of the iodepeodent workman exerting himself to 
produce pleasmg coinbtnuiioM of grace and foim. and to Imitate nature to (be belt Of 
his ability und not to copy lay figures, or to work out (he ihaorelica I canon sofa bloated 
pflesicraft. The eriiiti were un^ueUlonnbly rude; tiseir art had not attained (hit caca* 
licnvc which has been the glory of II cMcnlc race ; they doubtless lacked ihe genius whteh 
endows dead stones wiih vivid life ; bu( they thought for themselves, and worked for 
themselves, and weie no servile copyists of a foreign an. The smie of civil society at 
at (he time, in Onise. was sufficiendy ad vaiKcd to require woiki which could not have 
been produced in (he condition we find them without a long course of previous (raioing; 
end (his presupposes that the art had flourished for a considerable period before (be 
middle of the fourth century D. O. when Aire reigned in KallAga, and caused the 
rock-cut dweilinp lo be excavated. 

That stone architecture was ai (hat time also well*known and practised cannot for 
4 momen t be doubled. A complicated suit of rooms and verandahs with all their doors, 
openings, pillars, pilasters, mouldings, ftines and alto-rilievo figures like that of tbe 
Queen's Palace, could act have been cut lut^ one mass of solid rock without the guidar>cc 
of a master workman — an urefir/ecreou, ~ who wus familiar with buildings and their 
several details, ane who could conceive and develop his plan in his mind before 
comcneaeing his work. Even as a aovellst sketches in his mind tbe plot and deoouemem 
of bis story before he puts pea on paper, so docs a muter-builder conceive his plan before 
be commences to put brick oo morter even for an ordinary masonry build!og ; and though, 
like the Dovelist. who diversifies has story by deacriptiona and episodes not originally 
cooiempleted, he caa, and does, add, embellish and modify while bis work is progressing. 
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be sEill bound (o carry oaE (he broad outlines of hie prelimlniry plan. He can add new 
pillars, new mcijldinp, n:w omameala, wherever be i$ disposed to do so, but he can 
scarcely al ter the size of the rooms after the fouodations have beeo laid. Should, however, 
aucb an alteration be absolutely oeccssary, it can be effected with very litUe (rouble. But 
(be case >1 entirely different wUb the caveat(cr, who has to develop the whole out of a 
single mass of stone. He must, like the sculptor making a statue, haVe the perfect 
model before him, and must provide for every profnineoce. every protuberance and 
every detail, before he commences to work; foi the sioallest mistake Is apt to vitiate 
the whole. One single protuberance unprovided for will upset the entire scheme of 
ornameniaiion originally thought of **. Now, as all the pillars’ pilasiers. mouldings, 
baS'raliefs and statues of every cave at Udayagiri are cut out of ooe solid mass without 
a single superimposition, it must follow that their archiieei did conceive the whole plan, 
and make models and drawings, before he employed hit masons to cut the rock. And 
as no man can conceive anything absolutely new, and even the most imaginative can 
only develop new forms by new associations of those forms with which he is familiar, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Che builders of the caves were fsmiliar wiih 
masonry houses whose counterparts they attempted to produce in stone. Had (he models 
been wooden houses or huts, ibeir (4hJ peculianties would for ceriain have been 
imitated in stone ; but they are all entirely wanting. The ceilings, instead of being sloping 
ai they should hove been if copied from huts, are flat, or so slightly arched lhat they 
may be called flat. The beams and rafters which form such prommeni reslurcsin huts, 
are entirely wanting in the caves. The walls of the interiors are perfectly smooth and 
perpendicular without eoy indication of posts. The pyramidal peripeis represent the 
eama number as built on masonry houses, with ashlars of dilTcreni lengths placed one 
over another, and are unknown in woodco homes. Tbe Buddhist rails are copies of 
stone origins Is, thick, heavy and clumsy, and not of wooden fences, which would 
have been much lighter. Thepillnrs have capitals which were practicable only In 
masonry work ; the pilasters with bases and captals are such as could never have 
been required in hots; tbe bruckeis projecting forward from the lops of the pillars and 
carved into female flgures, could never have been required as coniiructive or rrrchatiical 
contrivances for wooden buildings; the projecting edges oftbe roofs have no indications 
of the ends of rafiers such as cannot be avoided in wooden houses.^the only instance 
where they do occur under the arch over a door-frame in tbe Ananla Cave, being just 
where in a wooden building they would not be required (Anit II pp. [ 3 ], [ 32 ]). 
Pilasters are doubtless the reminiscences of posts ; but they had so long survived their 
original design at the rime of the Udayagiri caves that the fact had been quite for¬ 
gotten, and they were employed as mere architectural ornaments rising only to the (op 
of the door-frame, and not up the whole height of the wall to the ceiling as postsdid 


57. A remarksMe ilhwration of this maark occurs is ite Ganeia frieze, wlwre the snisi, having, 
by mistake, cut the BuddKiat rail above, insisad of bciov. the frame of tbe second eompanmenl. had 
tc leave the obole unfioisiKd (awe p. ( 01 ). 
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and should. These facts ckarly prove that the cavea have been formed on ihe tiyla Of 
manaonry buildinii and not after woodeo modela or in other worda tbit the matter' 
mason or arcbllect had in hie mind Ibe masoBry buiidiogt which existed around him 
wIicB he designed these caves, and took bis palteraa from them, and not from hvts. 
Under this conviction we may very reasonably conclude that square pillars with cham¬ 
fered angles were in common use io those days, but columns were unknown or not used, 
the columns of the Jain Cave being evidently of a later date, as they stand on a maioory 
hasemeni and not on the solid rock, or forming a part of it: that the doors were usually 
oblong and not narrowed at the top as was fornierly the case in Egypt^s ; that they 
were framed with side pilasters surmounted with eemieireuler ercbee ; that Ibe mooldm|i 
in common use were flat bands with floral deeoiaiions ; that the roofs uerc flat, as they 
always have been In India; that the paiapeta were of a pyramidal form ; (hat io Buddhist 
buildings the peculiar Buddhist rail always foaoda promineDl place : that the taste for 
splendour and art had sufficienily advanced to necessitate the employment of bsi-relicfein 
stone or terracotta, and most probably also of painting ; that the houses were geocrally 
two'Storeyed, and sometimes three storeyed as described in the (oMt 1, p, [21; 

that they had verandahs, and balcoBies attached to the upper storey ; that ihe balconies 
were surmounted by horse shoe-shaped fraiDiogs on the top ; that dormer windows with 
similar tups were comnon; that the rooms were arrenged in suites, but they wire gefieraJly 
narrow, as th .y always have been since and still are ; and that, on the whole, the bouses 
were not the dwellings of rude, primitive people, but of men who had made coistlderable 
advance in the arts of uviliied life. 

Nilaglfl: Turning now to the third section of Ibe KbaQ^agin Range, we have 
little to record beyond its being a continuation of the rocky wall which giiii the towo 
of Uhuvaneivanon the west and the nottb*west. It siretchce as far as ibe south-west 
of ihe town, and bears the same relation to it which the low hill to the west of Delhi 
does to that imperial city. Beyond a alight depression there is nothing to make its 
seps ration from Kh»ni^iirl. and in fact it is only a part of the latter, named separately 
only ro limit the sanciily of the latter wiihia a narrow compass. It does aoi rise any¬ 
where above a hundred feel in beighl end possesses rvotbing worthy of note to the 
antiquarian—no temple or bulMIngofany age, sde or saociity. nor a single cave which 
owes its origin to the labour of men. and worthy of tMlice es a work of art. 

Dhavalaglri: The Iasi of Ihe four hills which sunouod tbe town of Bhuvane^ara 
to the norlh-west. west and south is called DAosofagtrf or ibe White mountain,” other¬ 
wise named Dhau/l. Unlike the other three it is qaite detached, and forms a cluster of 
its own, including three ranges with several depcessioos and prominences. It occors 
on the south bank of the Diyah river, doae by Ihe village of Dbauli, the origin of whose 
name will be explained furlberon. Lieutenant Markham Kittoe, who visited it in JgJS. 
and fltsl brought tl to the notice of Europeans, says—That the three bills of which the 
group coosists, **riie abruptly froin the pUius and occupy a space of about five furlongs 
by three; they have a singular appeansce from their isolated position, no other hills 

^ the* Dahiratbe cave of Behar has the Sgrptiao doer wiib • narrowed top. (4Mt 1 p. tl7]). 
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beig^ aetir^t ilgM or lea okQes.** They tr« appereotly voIcbdIc, aod composed 
of upbeaved breocta with quarlzoie rock ifltenpiaed. 

• 'That OMtberomost hJU may be aboat'2S0 lert at ils fa>|hest or eastern end. on 
which JS a ruined (emple dedicated lo Mahideva t Che other hills or rather rocks are 
less elevated. 

147]'*Beneath the cemple oo Che eastein and southern declivities a^e several small 
caves* aod the remains of many more; also two natural caverns or clefts in the rock, 
one being choked up withruhbiih. the other clear for eighty or a hundred feel, beyond 
which it ts impossible to penetrate, the passage becoming very narrow and the steach 
of the myriads of bats Oohabiting it) quite suffbeaimg. At the mouth of this cavern 
is an io»6tip{joB slightly scratched on a detached Mock of none. The iascriptioo ii 
roughly cut ia a small cave on the southern face. 

‘There are traces of other buildings beving forme sly cjuslcd on this and the adjoin- 
iag hills, also io the cavities between them ; there u a ftne temple dedicated to Ganeia 
aod MahUeva at the western ca ve of the bill. aUo ruins of severe I others. 

"Stone has been exleosively quarried here for the difTmnt temples in the vicinity, 
and (I should venture to add) for Kanarak.’**^ The southeastern of the group beers 
Iba name of Atvachimft. It stands close hy the famous tank called Koifiia*|ah{k. and is 
remarkable for bearing on it a teriesofedicisof the Great Emperor Afoka, the ardent 
patron of Buddhism. The particular point of ilie hill which bears (he edicts Is situated 
"00 the northern face of the souihernmou rock near its summit; the rock has been 
hewn and polished for a space of fifteen feet long by ten in height, and the inscription 
deeply cut thereon being divided into four tablets, ihe first of which appears to have 
been executed at a different period from the re>l; the leltcra are much larger and not 
so well cut. The fourth tablet Is encircled by u deep line, and is cut with more care 
than either of the others. 

"Immediately above the losiriplion Is a terrace sixteen feet by fourteen, on the 
right side of which (as you face the ioKription) is the fore half of an elephant.* > four 
feel high, of superior workmanship; the whole is hewn out of the solid roek. There 
is a groove four inches wide by (wo in depth round three sides of the terrace, with a 
space of three fee( left (a doorway 7) immediately in front of Ihe elephant; there are also 
two grooves, one on either side of the elephant on ihe floor aod in (he perpendicular face, 
these rausl have been intended probably lo fix a wooden canopy. 

"There are also many broken caves in ihe cocks adjoining the Aivalhlmfi. ar\d 
the fouiidations of many buildings; one in paciicalar iamediaiely above the inicripiioii 
which may have been one of (he cfieiVyor ors/Spci nwniioocd In the ioscripllon. 

'The elephant does not sccoi to be ao obfect of worship, though I was informed 
that one day in every year is apposoied, when Ihe Brfihmaqs of ihe temple* in the vicinity 
attend, aad throw water on it, and besmear it with red-lead in honour of Caijefa. 

39, This is a mislake, (he csueeie end of Ndaain csdooC be tnott than three ralles any. 

60. Aj. Sof. VII. pp. 43a f. 

61 , ;wd. plaee XXV, 
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"Tbefe are five caves in a fo« an the bigb lock south ofthaeiepbaBt, caOad tpy 
some *PaBch*pi9dava' tJtd by others 'PaBeb-fosaui*: beside these caves ^wbare tbera 
are traces of many others) there an muDerovs small bold like nonan, cut to tba rock ; 
these »ere probably used (o compound ibe dra|$ and loediciars by tbe nedicaJ devotees 
fflenlioiied la* the iaicriplioas. Like eavilks occur si (he Caves of RhaQ^e^ ; sons 
larger thso the rest have beea used at reservoirs.’*** ^ 

The edicts are the same wbkh occur at Cirnir. oa (be Uts, aod in tbe Eosopbzal 
ouuotry, but they are preceded by ae ordtoaiwe aod followed by aoothrr whose eognter- 
parts do not occur elsewhere. Tbe cdJeit have bceo ao fully eomeeated upon by 
Prinsep srtd Wilson, that I need oot dwell upon them at all. particularly as I have net 
had an opportumiy af (akiof a fresh racsioiile. or colkciiag any iBrormaiicn that srouM 
be worthy of speetal ootice. Those who are interested ia the subject will find ample 
mate rials for study in the Jpt^neU ^ the Aiiatk Soeletki 0 / Bettgol and Great Srltetn. 
To render this no Ike of the bill complete, I shall coiusol myself by quMlni here the 
Iran sis I ions uf the edicts by Wdsoo and Priaiep. 


THR OHAULI tOICTS AP ASOKA, 

Dr. WUsm's rroi*5/o«o«. 

Edict, No. I"This is Ibe edict of (he beloved of the gods, Mjl Priyadaii; the 
putting to death uf antmels is lo be ealirely dlscootmued, and no coovivial m<etiii| Is 
10 be held, fur ihe beloved of the gods, (he Prlyadan. remarks many faults [47] 
in such assemblies. Theic but ooe assembly, indeed, which is approved of by ibe RIjl 
Priyadasi, ihe beloved of the gods, which it that of the great kiKhco of Riji Pnyadaai, the 
bsloved of the god*; every day hundreds of thouunds.of animals have been sleugbiered 
fur virluous purposes, but now aNbough this pious edict is pcoclslned Ibal aDimeIs may 
be killed for good purposes, and such it the practice, yet as (he preetke is not determined, 
ihese presents are proclaimed thet hereefter (hey shall not be killed." 

Edict No. 11: "'’In all tbe subjugited [territories) of the kiog Priyadasi, the 
bo'ovcd of the gods, and also in the bordering countries, as (Choda), Palaya (or 
Paruyu). Satyapuua, Keralsputra, Tambepaoi, (it is procleimedl. and Antiochui by name, 
the Yona (or Ysvena) Riji, and those prioces who are near to (or ailed withi that 
monarch, universally (arc apprised) that (iwo designs have been ebeiisbed by Priyadasi: 
one design) regarding men, and one relating to aumala ; end whatever herbs ere useful 
to m:o or useful to animals, wherever there are none, such have been everywhere caused 
to be conveyed and planted, (and roots and fruits wherever there arc aooe, such have 
been everywhere conveyed and planted ; aod on tbe roads) wells have been caused to be 
dug, (and trees have been planted) for the respective eajoyaent of anincls and man.” 

Edki No. lU King Priyadasi, This was ordered by me when 1 had been twel^ 
years ineugursted in the conquered couotry, and among my own suhjeclt as well as 
stfangers, chat every five years’ expiation should be undergone with this object, for tbe 


ez. Jaiitm/. M. See. Vll. p. 4». 
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enforcement of such moral oblrfsiions ns were dcebred by me lobe good; such as 
duty to parents, (and protectioo of) (rie&ds. children, (celacioos, Brthntans and Sramans); 
good is liberality, good is non*injury of liviog creatuTes, and abstinence from prodigality 
and slander are good. Continuance in thia course, (the discharge of these duties) shall 
be commaodad both by explanation and example.’* 

Edict No IV'^During a past petiod of many centuries, there have prevailed 
destruction of life, injury of Imng beings, dj&respect towards kindred* and irreverence 
towards Sramans [ 49 ] and Brahmans. But now. in conformtiy to moral duty, the 
pious proclamation of king Priyadasf* ibe beloved of the gods, is made by best of 
drum, in a manner never before performed for hundreds of years, wiih chaiioi and 
elephant processions, and fireworks, and other divine displays of ibe people exhibiting 
theceremonias^faod this) for ihe promulgation of the law of kii^g Priyadasi. Ac, that 
non-destruction of life, nominjury to living beings, respect to ralatioirs. reverence of 
Brahmans and Sramans, and many oiher duties, do Increase, and ihalhacreage, und this 
moral law of the king Priyudasi. the sons, grandsons, and great •grandsons, ol king 
Priyadasi shall mainuio. Let die reoral ordinance of king Priyadasi be stable as a 
mountain for the establishment of duty, for in these actions duly will he followed, nt 
the law which directs ceremonial rites is not ibe obsctvanee of moral duties It were 
well for every ill-conducted person to be aitcntive to the object of the injuriuion. Ihls 
Is the edict (writing) of kiog Priyadasi. Let not any thought be enteuaioed by the 
subject people of opposing the edict. This has been caused to be written by the king 
Priyadasi, tn the twelfth year of his inauguration/* 

Edict No. V "The beloved of ihe gods king Piiyadasl thus proclaims r whoever 
perverts good to evil wilt derive evil from good, therefore much good hus been done 
by me, and my sooa. and grandsons, aisd others (will) cenforffl to It for every age. So 
they who shall imitate them shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause the paih lo be 
abandoned shall suffer misfortune. The chief otinuters of morality have for an unpre- 
cedenily long lime been tolcrani of iniduiiy. therefore in the tenth year of the msugu* 
ration have ministers of morality been made, who are appointed for the purpose of 
presiding over morals among persous of all ibe religions for the sake of the augntenia* 
lion of virtue, and for the happiness of the virtuous among ihe people of 
Kamboji. Gandhaia. Narisiaka. and Pilenika. They shall also be spread among 
the warriors, thr Brahmans, the mcndujnls, the destitute, and others wiibout ai>y 
obsiruclioo. for the happiness of the welUdispoted in order to loosen ihe bonds of those 
who are bound, and liberate those who are confined, through the means of holy wisdom 
dUscTDioatcd by [ $0 { pious teachers, aisd they will proceed to the oulei ciliea and fast* 
nesses of my brother and sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred ; and the 
ministers of morals, those who are appointed aa supeKiiiendents of morals, shall, 
wherever the moral law is established, give eocourageoient to the cbaiilable aud those 
addicted to virtue. With this inient ilua edict is written, and let my people obey it." 

Edict No. VI :^‘‘Tbe beloved of the gods, king Priyadasi, thus* declares An 
unprecedentedly long time has past since it has been tbe custom at all times, end in all 
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afTain, to tubniii represeDUtiaaa. Now it is oaUbttsbed by me that wbelber at matli. 
in my palace, io the interior apertmeDie. in diieoiine. la eacbanpe of dviliiy. io prdeoi. 
the officers appointed (o make reports shall eoavey to me the objects of the people. I 
will always attend to the objects of (be people» and wbatever {declare verbally, whether 
punishmeat or reward^ is further introsted to the supervisors of morals (or emioeot 
personsK^'tor that purpose let those who reside la ebe iiamediaie vicina|e even become 
informers at til times, and in all places, so it is ordained by me. The distribulioo of 
wealth which is to be made is desifned by me for the benefit of all the world, for the 
distributior) of wealth is the root of virtues. There is aotbing more esieotial to the lood 
ofthe world for which I am always iaboudng. Oflbe many being over whom I rule. 

I confer happiness In this world—in the neat (hey may obtain Swarga. With (bis view, 
this moral cdKt has been written; may if long endure, and may my sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons after me. continue with still greater exertion to labour for universal 
good*.'* 

Edict No VII >-*’The beloved of the gods, (he Rijfi Priyadasl, desires tha( ell 
unbelievers may everyibhere dwelMunmoleued) as (hey also wish formoial restraint 
and purity of disposition. For men are of various purposes and various desires, and they 
do injury to all or only to a part. Allhough, however, there should aoi be moral 
restraint or purity of disposiiioa in (tl ) anyone, yet whenever there is great liberality 
(or charity), latitude will acknowledge merit even in those who were before that 
repuled vile.’* 

Edict No. Vltlpast limes Kings weie addkied lo travelling about, to com¬ 
panions. Co going abroad, to hunimg and similar amusements, bui Priyadasi. the beloved 
of the gods, having been ten years inauguraled. by him easily awakened, that moral 
festival is adopted, (which consiiis) in seeing and beslowjag gifts dn Brahmaoai 
sndSramanos, in seeing and giving gold to elders, and overseeing the country and the 
people; the instiiuuonof moral laws and the investigadoo of morals; sucb are (he 
devices fon he removal Of apprehension, and such are the diffrient pursuits of the 
favourite of the godi. king Friyadasi-- 

Bdtct No. IX:—’The beloved of the gods. Piiyadaii RIji. thus says : every 
man that is. celebrates various occastoiuof festivity; as on the removal of incum¬ 
brances, on InvHatroos, on marriages, on the birth oft son. or on setting forth on a 
journey ; on these and other occasions a man makes various rejorciRga. The benevolent 
man also, celebrates many and various * kinds of pure and disinterrested festivities, 
and'such rejoicing is to be practised. Such fealiviiici are fruitlrss and vaio. but the 
fesiivlty that bears great fruits, is the festival of duty, such as ibe respect of the serv an» 
to his master; reverence for boly teachen is good, tenderness for living creatures is good, 
liberalily to Brahmans and Sraioans U good. These and oibei such acts constitute 
verily the festival of duty, and it is lo be cherished as father by a son. a dependant by 
hii master. This « good, this is the festival to be observed, for the eilabllshment of. 
this object virtuous donations arc made, for (here is oo aiwh doaatiofi or beoevoleoce 
as the gift of duty, or the benevolence of duty. Ihatfbenevolence) is chaff, (which is 
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coalracied) wiib friend, conpaoion, a kiosiMD, or an aasociaie^aod is lo be reprehended. 
In such and sueb manner ibrt U to be dooe, ibis is good ; with these means let a man 
seek Swarga ; this is to be done, by these Dieans it is to be done, as by them Swarga has 
been gained." 

[SI) Edict No. X"The beloved of Che gods. Che Prioce Piyadasi does not 
esteem gtory and fame as a great va)ue, and besides for a long time it has been my 
fame and that of my people, ibai the observance of moral duty and ibe service of the 
virtuous should be practised, for this j$ to be done. This is the fame that (he beloved 
of the gods, desires, and masoiuch as the beloved of the gods excels, (he holds) all 
such reputation as no real reputation, but such as may be that of the unnghieous, 
pain and chalf; Tor U may be acquired by crafty and unworthy persons, and by 
whaiflver further elTori it is aequi/ed. it is worthless and a source of pain." 


Mr. Prifffsp'r Tr<tr\ihti9n 

Edict No. l:~*‘The following edict of religion is promulgaied by the heaven< 
beloved kingPriyadas*: In this place the putting to death of anything whatever ihut 
hath life, aitbar for the benefit of tbe or in convivial meelings, shall not be [41] 
done. Much cruelly of ibis naiurcoceurs in such assemblies. The heaven*beloved king 
Piyadasi is (as it were) a father <io his people). Uniformity of worship is wise and 
proper for the congregation of the heaven*beloved Piyadasi rijft. 

^'Formerly in the great refectory and temple of tbe heaven-beloved king Piyadasi. 
daily were many hundred thousand animals sacrificed for the sake of meat food. So 
even at this day while this religious edict it under promulgation, from the sacrifice of 
animals for the sake of food, sqme two are killed, or one is killed but now ihe ^yful 
chorus resound* again and again—that from henceforward Dol a single animal shall be 
put to death." 

Edict No. If ;«*"Everywhere within the conquered province of ti)l Piyadasi, the be¬ 
loved of the godi, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida. 
Satiyapuire. Kecalapuira, even as far as Tambapaoni (Ceylon); and moreover wiiMn ihe 
dominions of Antiochus. tbe Greek, (of wbkb Aotioehus' generals are the rulers),— 
everywhere the heaven-beloved riji Piyadaei's double system of medical aid is 
established;—both medical aid for meo, aod medical aid for animals ; together with 
the medicaments of all sorts which are suitable for men. and suitable for enimsls. 
And wherever there Is not (such provision)—in all such places they are to be prepared, 
and lo be planted ! both root drugs and herbs, wheresoever (here is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

**And in the public highways wells are (o be dug, and trees lo be planted, for the 
aecomoiodation of men and aoimals." 

Edict No. Ill*'Tbus spake tbe beavei^beloved king Piyadait: * 

'*By me after the twelfth year of my AAolntment, this comma&drneiit is made! 
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Everywhere id the conquered (provinces) among the faithful, wbeihtr (my own) subjects 
or foreigners, after every five years, let there be (a pubticj bumiUelioo for Ibis express 
object, yea, for the confirmation of viriue and tor the suppression of dUgraceful acts. 

'*Good and proper is duliful service to mother sod father; —tow’ards friends and 
kinsfollta. towards Brahmans and Sramans eacelicni Is charity ;~piodigaliiy and mali* 
cinus slander ere not good. 

* All this the leader of the congrrpiion shall inculcate to Ihe assembly^ with 
(appropriaie) explanation and eiampte." 

Edict No. IV times past, even for many hundred years, has been practised 

the sicritice of living beings, the slaughter of animals, disregard of relaiioni; sod dis* 
respect towards BrHhmans [ dP | and Sramans !~This day, by the messenger of the 
religion of the heaven-beloved king Pnyadaai, (has been madeJ a proclamation by best 
of drum, a grand Hnnouncement of religious grace, and a display of equipages, and a 
parade of elephants, and things lo gratify the senses, and every other kind of heavenly 
object for the ndminillon of mankind, such as had ocver been for many hundred years 
Huch "s were (oduy exhibiied 

By Ihe religious ordinance of the heavcn*belovtd king Pnyadis). the non*8acrifice 
ofaniiiiais, the non-desiruciion of living beings, proper regard to kindredi respeci lo 
Hrahmanx and Srumans. duhtul service to father ar>d mother, dutiful servset lo spirlluai 
pastors : -through these and many other similar (good acts) doth religious grace abound ; 
and ihur moreover shall ihe heaven*beloved king Priyadasl cause rallgioD to fiourisb : 
and the same shall the sons, Ihe grandsons, and the great-grandsons of the heaven- 
beloved king Priyadcsi c«u«e to abound exceedingly 

’*As long as the mouaiuins shall endure, so long in virtue, and in siriel cbierv* 
iinces shall (he religion stand fast. And ihnugh goodactsof this nature, ihsi is to say, 
—through these ordmsncr». and ihe strict practice of religion, laxness of diiclpline 
is obviated. Moreover in I his ohjeet, it is proper to be intelligent, and nowise neglec¬ 
ted. Kor the same purpose IS ihis ^edici) ordered to be written, Lai all lake heed lo 
profit of this good ohjecr. nnd no4 lo give utterance lo objections. 

**Ry the henven-beloved king Piiyadast, after the twelfth year of his anointment 
is this caused lo be written.** 

Edict No. V "Thus spake the heaven*beloved krng Pjyadasi 
"Prosperity (cometh) through adversity, and truly each man (to obtain) prosperity 
causeth himself present difficulty—ihetcfofb by me (nevertheless) has much prosperity 
been brought about, and ihereforc shall my sons, and my grandsons, and my latest 
posterity, as long as the very hills endure, pursue the same coaduc I; and so shall each 
meet his reward ! While he, on the other bund, who shall negkcisucb cooduci,—shall 
meet his punishment in the midst of the wicked (In the oetbermost regions of helij. 

*'For a very long period of time there have been no ministers of religioo properly 
So called. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine anolnimeol. are ministers of 
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rohgion appoiniod ; who inlenDinffiog amoos all unbeMevers (may overwhelm (hem) 
wUh (he inondetion of re1i|ioo, and with (he abundance of ihe aacred doctrine*, 
through Kam tbocha, Gan). 4ikSra. itarSsiHa, Petenika, and elsewhere finding their 
way into the uttermost licniie of the barbarian couniries. for the benrfii and pleasure 

of (all classes). and for restraining [ SO ) lire passions of ihe faithful. and for 

(he regeneration of those bouod in the feitefs (of sin are they appoinieO. (pter¬ 

in ingling equally among the dreaded, and among (he respected—both >n PStalipkia 
and in foreign places, leaching better things shall they everywhere peneira(e;so that 
they even who {oppose the faith shall at length become) miniiterc of it /* 

Edict No. VI**Thu8 spake Piyadasi. the heaven-beloved kiMg 

**Never was there in any former period, a system of msiruciion applicable to every 
season, and to every action, such as that which is now established by rnc. 

"For every season, for behaviour during meal*, during repose, iii domestic relations, 
in the nursery. In conversation, in general deporlmeni. and on the bed of death, eveiy- 
where instructors (nr Pa/ltfdakai) have been appoiaied. Aceordmgly do ye (uistmton) 
deliver instriictton in what coocerneih my people. 

"And everywherein whai concerneth my people do 1 myself pcrfoim whatsoever 
with my ntoulb 1 enjoin (uuto them); whether it be by me (esteemed)diMgrecable. 
or whether agreeable. Moreover, for thei* beiier wclfaie nmoiig ihenii an awarder of 
punishment is duly installed. On this account, asienibling logcther (hose who are dwell¬ 
ing in ihe reputation of much wisdom, do ye meanwhile inaiiuet them as to the sub¬ 
stance of what is hereby ordained by me for all circuntvUnces. and for all iieHSons. 
This is not done by me in any desire for (he collection of worldly gam bul in the real 
intention that ihe beneAt of ray people shall be effected, whereof moreovei, this is ihe 
rooti the good foundation, and the steady repose in all circumsiances : ihere i» not 
a more effectual mode of benehiimg all mankind than this on which I besiow my whole 
labour. 

'*Rut upon how many living beings (J will pavs over the meniiun of other things) do J 
confer happiness here hercafier likewise let them hope ardently for heaven i Amen ! 

"For this reason bn* the pre«ent religious edict been wiiiten May it enduie for 
evermore: and so may my son*, and my grandsons, and my great-grandsons uphold i he 
same for the profit of all the world, aisd labour therein with the most reverenlial exertion." 

Edict No. VII "The heaven-beloved King Pryadasi everywhere aidemly dcsirelh 
(hat all unbelievers may be brought to repentance and peace of mind. He is aitxious 
that every dlverslly of opinion, and every diverxiiy of passion mey shine forth blended 
tnto or>e syilcm, and be conspicuous in undisdnguiahing charity) Unto no one can be 
repentance (Si) and peace of mind until he ba(b auained supreme knowledge, perfect 
faith which surmountclh all obstacles, and perpetual asseni." 

Edict No. VJII :~"in ancient times festivals for the amusement of sovereigns 
consisted of gambling, hunting (he deer (or antelope), and other exhilarating pleasures 
of she same nature. But ibe beaveiwbtloved king Piyadasi, having attained the tenth 
year of his anolnimeDl, for the happiness of (he wise bath a festival of religion (been 
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sub&iituted) :^ind ihi« ume consius la vi&Ui to Bsahmant tnd SraDiaiM* and in aJnv 
jiving; and in viaiM to (he revefead and aged; and the liberal diatribotioa of gold, 
the eontempladon of the Univeree and Ua inhabiiaota, obeying ihe preetpU of religion, 
and aettling religion before all ocher tbuigs, are expedicma (he e in ploys for amuMineoc), 
and (heae will become an enjoyment wicbooc alloy lo (he heaven*beloved king Plyadaal 
In another exiatcnce.’* 

Edict No IX **Tliui spake king Piyadaaa. beloved of the gods! 

' Each individual aceketh his own happiness in a diversity of ways : in (he bonda 
of affeclion, in martiagr, or otherwise, in (be rcading.^in (be rearing ofofTspring*—in 
foreign travelin these and other similar objects, doth man provide happiness of 
every degree. But there is great ruination, excessive of all kinds when (a man) maketh 
worldly objects his happiness. On the contrary, iltia is what ia to be done,—(for most 
certainly (hat species of happiness is a fruitless happloeas)—to obtain (he happiness 
which yieldeih plentiful fiuM. even the happiness of viritic: that li lo say r—klndrtaiB 
to dependants, reverence to apiriiual teachers are proper; humanity (o animali la proper: 
all these acts and others of the same kind, are lo be rightly denominated the happlneii 
of virtue I 

"By father, unJ by son. and by brother; by matter, (and by servant) li U proper 
(hat these ihmgs shculd he entitled happiness. And further, for the more complete 
attainmcMi of thti object, secret charity is most suitable yea. (here t« no alml. and 
no loving'kindness compatuble with ihe alms of religion, and the ]ovjng*kindoell of 
religion, which ought verily to be upheld alike by (he friend, by ihe good*hcarted ; by 
kinsmnn qikI neighbour, iii the eniiie fulhlmeni of pleasing duties. 

'This is what Is to he done : this la what Is good. With those thingt let each 
man propitiate heaven. And how much ought (not) lo be done In order to the prcpitia* 
tion of henven f* 

[51] Bdict No. X "The hcaveivbeloved king Biyadasi doth not deem (hat glory 
anJ reputation (are) the things of chief importance ; on the cooirary (only for the prevea* 
tion of am) and for ciiforving conformity among a people praiseworthy for following 
the four rules of \iriue. and ptoua. doth the heaven*beloved king Plyadasi desire glory 
und reputation in this world, and whatsoever the heaven>bcloved king Piyadasi chiefly 
displayeth heroism iri obtaining, that is all {connected with) the other world. 

**For in everything connected with hta tminoiuliiy. there is as regords n>onal 
things in general discredit. Let this be'discrimlaated wah encouragement or with 
abaodonrnent, with honour, or with the most respectful force, and every difficulty 
connected wilb futurity shall with equal reverence be vanquished/'** 

Edict No. XI "I'hn rdrgioua edict la caused lo be written by (he heavers-belovcd 
King Piyadasi. It is (partly) (wrltieo) with abridgoenl; It is ipartiy) with ordinary 
extent; and it Is (partly) with amplifiealiOD : not ineoberenl (or disjointed), but through* 
out coaUbuous (and united) it is powerful in overcoming the wise ; and it is much wcliien • 
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aod caused to be written, yet it Is always but the same ihtog repeated over aod over agaio. 
For the persuasive eloquence which is lavished on each separate subject shall man the 
rather render obedience thereunto 1 

"Furthermore, at one time even uoto the coocIusioo is this written, incomparable 
in manner, and conformable with the copy, by RELACHEPU* the scribe end pandit."*^ 

The last edict corropoods with the No. 14 of Cnrnir and Kapur.di Ciri. there 
being no counterparts of Nov. XI to XIII of those places at Dhauli. 


Tbe above edicts occupy the cenire of the scarpmenl. right in front of the figure 
of tbe elephant, in two columns marked by pcrpcndicubr lines as described by Major 
Kittoe, the beginning of each separate cdrci being indicated by u dash. On the sides 
of the comparrments a framing formed by the lines occur the two separate inscriptions, 
the Orst on the left hand side, and the other on the rtghl. These latter are incised in 
larger letters, and nre obviously of a dilTerent and subsequent age. The eleventh edict 
brings the aeries to ■ conclusion, and what follows must he posterior. They are also 
"totally distinct from the general style of Aloha*s religious edicts." Instead of opening with 
the usual formub of "thus spake Piyadasl." ibey appeal to ilw "eoirmand ofihe beloved of 
the gods'*! t/^vOndm plytisa hHwttwo. which, lays Prinsep. "seems to denote that the prods- 
mition was Issued by some functioncry under the royal authority." The tame peculiar 
opening occurs in the short supptemeniary inscilpiion un ilie Allahabad pillar, but while 

that was addressed to the minKiry in general, both uf tI k present are confined to Ihe 
immediaie residenis in the district—one being worded, "the ministers or ofTiceri, enjoying 
the city in (ihe proviiKe of) TouilV*.«-or il may he "attached lo the city VlAffrn—are to 
be Informed*'Ihe Oilier to the Prince and the great olliccrs of Tosall. In both ihcse 
cases tbe gerund is in the neulcr. hut probably the Inflections have been omitted in the 
copying,"** Vhe oinisston of Ihe name of the Pnnee in the first tablet and Ihc inclusion 
of It in the (53] Iasi h^s been accounted for by Prinsep on Ihe supposition thne "the 
Prince had been, in tbe former instance, loo young to be regared, and his chief ofTIcers 
had been the negafa neAd/o/ta. at we should wy, *in charge of the town'," 

The edicts were of geneinl Imeresi as they concerned (be whole Buddhist commu¬ 
nity of India to whom ihey were addressed. Put (he purport of the separate proclam¬ 
ations was eniirely IocjI. and bore only the inhabitants of the town where Ihey were 
promulgated. The locale was Tusall, whKh occuit in Ptolemy's Cables astheciiyof 
Tosalf. Wilford takes it to be the same with the roWe on the authority of 

the Brahmuncla Furaitj. and that, in the Kdrdlri Stmin'ii. is held to be the same wiih 
Koiohka or KoiaU, which (he PurSnas place "behind the Vindhya rDOuntains," even 
as Ptolemy has ro.«o/e mciropoirs "on (he other aide of the Ganges",^ somewhere 
"near (he mounialns inhabited by the which Prinsep imagioes to be "the 

64. Joufnat. A». 5o«*. ff. VII 

65. Journal. At. Sof. VIl, p.44* 

66. Nnirmrs Ce^. Xi plaie. cura GiAasin. 
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Natas or NSgaioka of (he etKeni cnoantaiiu.*^ Tbic identificttion U ceereely edmi- 
MiWc. Thefocele we have lo look for abouk) be in the oei|hbourhood of the rock on 
which the inseripiion eecun, nod not in ihe eaiiem iDountalns. We know for certain 
that at one time the Nagas lived in different pa tu oT India, and were no I confined, aa 
at preient, lo the east of Bengal. Tl is certain loo (hat the Kosala here meant is not 
the Province noticed in (he RimSysM, as the kin|dom of the hero of that epic. That 
To&all is the same with Koiala is very probaMe. as in an inscripiion of Yajlii KeiasS 
of the 5th century, we find a place near Cuttack named Dak sine Kviah or South Kef ala. 
which we may fairly ostume to be the locale named. 

The object of (he firu ordinance is (hreefoU ; first, to order punishment of murder 
lo be Imprison men I; rerom/, to enjoin the reading of (he ordinarree in the month of 
Bhadrn when the moon is in the consiellaiion Tisya,—(he same lima when the Jain 
scnpiuraa are now usually read as an act orgreai religioDS ment; and ih/rd. ihe ordina¬ 
tion of a quinquennial humUlahon, the counterpart of which Kill prevail In many Bud¬ 
dhist couniriei. The siuphe or lope near whtch the reading is ordained is named Anusafha 
Tupa or K3/finfe Tupe. the Site of which has nnt yet been identified. The first pert of 
the last ordinance is full of lavinue. and iM purport cannot be well defined. In the fatter 
part u proclainis char a iiupha is consecrated under the name of Dubetati. for (he 
promo lion of **un(|istu.b<d meditatioo and forsacurmg every blessing and happiness as to 
iheeoncarnsofthisworNJand the world beyond.“ The spot where Ihe ordinance is inscribed 
is directed lo be reamed MoMmatit spiteiem, or “the place of mediiaiion of officers*'. 
The ordinance is ordered to be publicly read out twice every year; once in Ihe month 
of BliAdra. and agiiln at the elose of I'hftiguna. on boih oeeasioni when ihe moon la 
in Ihe cnnsrelhilion Tisya. In the preteni Jay the two periods mentioned are held sacred 
by Ihe Jains. 

The site of Ihe last-named Kaphe. Prinsep tdenitfies wiih the modern village of 
Dhauli. where Major Kilioe noticed ihe remains of ancieni buildings and relics which 
fully juttines lha idenlilicaiiou. That Dubulnbi is a eoiiupl>cn of Samkiii DufMamay 
he readily accepted. Ii is of course ihc same wtih the modem Hindi DuMS. In the 
Prakrit language medial single consonants generally wear oul» leaving only its altached 
vowel in its place, and (he Diiba/a of (he Pali would (hv% become Du ofa, in ihc feminine 
from DiioU, whence DHauh. Tbc name of the tope was thus ihe "shrine of ihe feeble*' 
"Probably a kind of hoipiiHl, and if Mr. Knioe's conjeeiures as to the small mortars be 
correct, it must have been amply provided wIili me Jicameniary concoct ion." 

The second name AtaJtSmafa srdsaiem was "appaienily given to one of the Cailyss, 
or perhaps to the platform of (be elephaoi tiiuated just above ihe inscripiico.*' and 
it fiieans *‘lh< place of breathing, or of quiet repose for (be pnesii.** An open terrace on 
the top of a hill near a religious edifice eouM noi have a more appropriate name. The 
name is now preseived in that of (he rock Asros/Sma, the more reformed Sanskrit form 
AS^aiihimS bringing it into relation with one of the heroes of ihe Mohabkdrala, being 
t he resul l of B rah manical manipuJ ations. 

6r. Journal, As. 5oc. Vil. p.aaC 
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rroAshiion of/he first separate Tabiet. 

command of Dcvanampiya (Ibe beloved of the fods) I In {the city of) Touli, 

thepubhc oflcen in charse of the town are lo be enjoined {as follows) 

''Whomsoever I ascettain to be a murdeier» him I desire to be imprisoned. This I 
publicly proclaim, and 1 will cairy ii into effect however difhcuU: for Ibis my'supreme 
will is irraalstible ! On this acsouni the present lope (.'lipi) (is dcnotnioaied) the lope 
of commandment. 

"From amonfst many thousand souls, oh ye my chosen people! repair ye (hither) 
to the holy men. Every nahtcous man is my (true) subject, and foi my subjccis I desire 
this only» that they may be possessed of every brneAi and happiness as to thinfS of Ibis 

world and of the world beyond.and furthermore I desire ye do not purify the 

wicked until. 

( M ] *'In this country and not enywhere else U to be seen such a slOpa fl) in 
which are provided proper rules of moral conduct. When one men relieves (his 
feliow>crea(ure) from the bondage hnd misery (of unj. it necessarily follows that he 
himself ra released from biindjge ; but again despairing at the number of human beings 
In the same state (whom he is unable to relieve) he is much troubled. Thence is this ttSpa 
so desirable (as an asylum?); that m the midst of virtuous fcgulutions we may pursue 
our obedient course r 

"/^nd through these eUsses (of deeds) are people rendered disobedient—viz. by 
enviousneiii by the prectlec of dcsiroying life, by lyiaim), b) eiueliy, by idleness, by 
laziness, by waste of time. That morality is to be desned wh<ch It based on my 
ordinances (?) and in all these the roots (or leading principles) are,—ihe nonKlesiruciion 
of life, and the noiHindiclion of cruelty. May the desire of such moral guidance endure 
unto the and of (tma ! and may these (principles), coniinuiiig to roe (tn estimaiion), ever 
Nourish ; and inasmuch as thb benefit and love should be ever had in remembrance, my 
desire is that In this very meaner, these (ordinances) shall be piunounced aloud by the 
person appointed to the stUpa ;and adverting to nothing cIk but precisely according to 
the commandment of Devanamixya, let him (furtherl declare and explain them. 

"Much longing after the things | this life) is a disobedience. I again declare r not 
less so is the laborious ambition of dominion by n prince, (who would be) a proprietor 
of heaven. Coofess and believe its God who is the worthy object of obedience !—for 
equal to lh;a (belief). I declare unto you, ye ahell not find such a means of propitiating 
heaven, Ob strive ye to obtain this inestimable treasure f 

"And this edict is to be read at (the tiore of) the lunar manvion Tisa, at the end of 
the month of Bhitun : it is to be made heard (even if) by a single (listener). And thus 
(has been fouoded) the Kilinta a/Spo for the spiritual instruction of the cor>gregation. 
Fot this reason is this edict hete inscribed, whereby the inhabitants of the town may be 
guided In their devotions for egcaio come—audits of the people insensibly the divine 
knowledge and ioaenaibly ibe (good works) increase, so the god of pasiion do looger 
yieldeth them gratlbcatioa (?). 
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“Pot chis reasoo aUo f Mialt cauae td be, every five years, a general Mikkoi/ie» 
(or act orhumiliaiidft 7) (on which occasions) the slaagbter (of no animal of any hind ?) 
shall lake place. Having learnt this object, it shall be so carried into efTecl accordiog 
to my commandmeni. 

*'And (he young prince orUjeirt. far ihe same purpose shall cause a T«|igioua 
observance of the seif’Same custom : and he shall not allow any (ransgreasion of Ibis 
custom for the space of three years —so that when .... .. functionaries hive ^admitted 
to inihaticn the penueni. then should any not leave off bis (evil) prs^cck^if even 
there be hundreds (m Ihe same predicament} it shall be certainly done unlc hhn 
according lo the commandment of the RijA "** 

T'UHT/aflo» of thi lost ttfmrotif TbMcf. 

’By command of Oevanampiya I Ji shall be sigmAed to Ihe prince ai>d the great 
oAieers in the city of Tosale. 

"Whomsoever I ascertain to he.and this my supreme will is irresistible I 

On this account is the preseni .and for my loving subjects do t ardently 

desire lo this elTeci '•ihat they muy be filled with every species of blessing and bappi* 

ness bolh as to (he i In Mgs of this worM beyond f.maybe. Of count less thtDgt 

ai yet unknown. I ardently desire. they may partake I Thus hath said 

Devsnampiyu . may repoM.and take pleasure while the removed of 

afnieilon la in like manner ihe chief eoris« 4 u<iice of true devotion, rfj Oevanamplya 
haili aUo SJid "fame iconMstcih in) this act»to meditate with devotion on my motivesi 
and on my deeds (of virtue): anj to pray for blessings in this world and the world to 
come. Kor this purpose do J appoint another (?) srflpo—by the which I csuie to be r«s* 
peeled that which is [nhovej directed and proclaimed. And my promiie li imperilbibla I 
However bitter (or h.irdj, it shall be carried into effect by me, and conaoJatien (will 
accrue tu him who obeys ?3 by which is exceeding virtue^so be U. 

"Like as Jove itself so u Dcvanampiya worthy of lespeci I and as the soul itself 
so is the unrelaxing guidance of Devanamptya worthy of respeei T and aceording to 
(the conduct o(} the subject, so is ihe compassion of Ocvsnampiya; wherefore 1 myself, 
to aceompliah hit commands, will become the slave end hireling of Devanampiya For 
rl)ii reason Ihe l>ubAlahi lupha (ii instituted] for undisturbed mediiaiion, 4Dd for 
(securing every] blessing end bappincu as to Ihe concerns of ibis world and of the world 
beyond 1 And ibus to the end of time (is ihis| tupba for the propitiation of heaven. 

"Accordingly strive ye to accomplish each and all of my derirss I For this object 
in this edict here inscribed, whereby (the spot) shall be caused by me to receive ibe name 
of MehSmaia jiirSsatam. or (place of medUatioii of the officers), let it so remetn for a 
perpetual endowment by me. and for the furtherance of religton. 

(SS| ’*And (his edict shall be mad aloud to the course of (he monlb of 6hi<uo 
(Bhidun?) [when tl>e moon is] in Ihe MkAofro (or lunar meniioo of) Tis* and. at 


6S. /oufHjI. As. Soc. V|(. pp. S42 <vs<e. 
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be'.r^atedly read aloud in ih« Iasi month of the year, in 
^f'eves if one person be present ; thus to the end of time to afTcrd 

|yoi>i>f the tupba.”^* 

Close by Dhauli is a Ur^e tank, a mile and a half in length 
having a small island in its ceoire on which Ih^e <iie the 
a palace or a fort (frdfoM/// **Once a superb ariificial 
'was, when I saw ir, a good deal choked with weed and sand. This 
lapd.4)h ^bablj! due lo the f*t that ul one lime the tank was fed by a canal leading 
iVofll O.ijF&n^r to its north* west corner The I me of the canal still exists, but it 
bat ^ Sts' filled up as to be unAi for the purpose for which it wus made ; except during the 
eRlpy. season when the river is flooded, and the level of ilie waier in >t is much higher than 
'the bdd of (ha canal, and Ibe tank is fliird up to Ibe full exieni ol iih oze. A i one lime 
the canal was spanned by Mveral stone bridges, and on the wesicinor ihu nimiillsule 
there are heaps of stone foundaiions, potsherds, and hrickii, which iiuticulu ihe foTiner 
.axUtanee here of a town; bul there iv imthiiig u> show that the town was synchronous 
with the date of ihe inscription. The unk wasexcevaied ouuiig ilie reign ofOai^gc^ura 
Dsva in the I2ib ceoiury, and ii is to be presumed that when he goi it liug, he luid biul* 
dings made on in banks as well as on ilte isUnd. *1 he house on (he isl.iud wus obviously 
a sort of aufflmcr*house such as are seen in olher large tanks iiithe Culluck and Pm i 
districts, and whan the RSjS occupied it, he musi have required out'hooics for Iuh 
retinue on the bank of the tank. There Is noihmg in the ruiov m jiuiiiy the assumption 
that (hay have existed since the iimc of Asoku. Jniliecan’Ol DImuIi itself the idcnii* 
fleation of the modern village with the site of ilie Duhalabi uQpn icKts un the near resrm* 
blanee of the name. 


The Uriyfli have a disgusting story, in ken from t tie Wdi/fdcm rent among 
them, to accouot for the origin of the l.mk. which hui thus b«en nwi raied hy Mujor 
Kiltoc : '‘MahflrSJfl Adhirijl Gafigeivara l>e>a, liaving become eii.imou'ed of h>s doughier 
(by name) Koiall, sought to attulo his object, by the following sir.iingcm HHvmg 
aisembled the priests and other learned men of his court, he questioiud (hem ns lo 
whether it was lawful for a man lo enjoy the fruit of his own sowing ? Unawnreofthe 
real purport of the question, an allirinauve answer, such as the KSjl wisJied, to suii his 
conscience, was given. After a lime the pnncesv liehig delivered uf a son, I he Rh jit wns 
taken to task for his infamy; but he. on Ihe other hand, threw i he bb me upon those 
whose counsel he had sought, reminding them of their answer to the quest ion by which 
he had deceived (hem. The Brflhmans, in atonement of the shi they had appareiuiy been 
Ihe cause of. ordained that a golden vase with a small per fora lion at the bottom should 
be placed (Riled with water) on the bead of the offspring who wsi to he led by his 
mother round a space of ground as much as llicy could travel over until (he whole of 
the water should be expanded, and that a taok should afiei wards be excavated compii* 
sing such space; this tnaodaie was obeyed, aod ibc tank t when finished] called 'KolalS 


69. ^ovnM^ 4%. Soe. VII. pp,-*46 r/«ee. 
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G a 6|'after the RIjS Gangeivara and hia daughter KoiaKL'**^ Then 
history of the later R£jis of Ormato make the siory iojyrobafe^rRRd'^Rai^l^^f 
the MddlS Paif chroaielcs of the Puri Temple*' nay, to nch a W ice^ 

ted as reliable. Had there beeo any doubt as to ita authenticity, the itory wuM ft 6 1 
have found a place in the chronicles which were recorded by loea in the pay of tfija 
RfijS aod under bis immediate cootrol. 
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THE lOEOLOCICAL AFFILIATION OF JAYARASI 
—THE AUTHOR OF ^TATTVOPAPLAVASIMHA* 

K. K. DIXIT 


Jiyariii—ibe antbor la uiually characterized aa a follower 

of Bfhaapati, ihai ia to say, an adherent of ihe Cirraba school But ihc chacaetetization 
is not quite apt even if there la no laiosayintlbat in relation to lha CSrvSka school 
JayarXii aiondi in a unique povlion. AaUsuu^*^ by (he title of hia available teat, 
Jayarlli meant to uphold the doctrine of toUfopoplofa and the crucial queitiona are 
whelhenhisdoctrioc canbe treated as a variety of Cftrvlka philosophy and whether 
JayarBli lo treated it. To ua it appeara that both these questions ought to be answered 
in lha negative end bare arc our reasons. 

Taitpopcplava is not a standard phrase of todiao philosophy and so we should 
first try to determine Its mesnmg. Fortunately, here JayarB^ himself cemes to our help, 
for in the body of hia teat he has used the phrase twice. The first occurrence is where 
Jtyarlli is saying (o an adversary that if the tatter adopts a particular posh ion there 
arises the conungeney of everything being unreal and from H follows tativopaphva.^ 
The second occurrence is where he is in elTect saying to the same adversary {though in 
another connecuon) ihat if our knowledge of cziitence Is no guarantee of actual exisience 
and our knowledge of absence no guarantee of actual absence we would be plunged in 
uncertainty about everything whatsoever and that would mean rativop^p/ova.* So 
according lo JayurBii the doctrineof tatirop^hrc should at least mean the doctrine 
that cveryihing is unreal and that we have oo certain knowledge about anything whaisO’ 
aver. Now nobody has ever attributed this doctrine to the CIrvIkas who arc inveriably 
treated as philosophers maim a i fling that everything is made up of four physical eletnenls, 
vig, earth, water, fire and air, and that perception is (he sole (at leasi basic) means of 
valid knowledge, lo a nutshell we can say that the doctrine of fativopep/ova is equivalent 
(0 absolute ikeptlcksm while the doctrine upheld by the CBrvBkas equivalent to malerlal' 
ism. Aod certainly nobody can be a materiallat and an absolute skeptic at one and the 
same ume. As a matter of fact, even in the case of Jayarfii—Ihe self-proclaimed 
advocate of /or/vopop/ovo^U has never been argued that he was a materialist; what is 
Instead suggested is that he was an adherent of the ClrvBka school. Now the possibility 
(like any other which is not logically absurd) is not absoloirty ruled out that there were 
persons who claimed to be the adherents of the CBrvtki school and yet advocated the 
doctrine of latitopap/afa, but we are not for the prcMnt coiKerned with the genera) 
possibility. The question is whether Jayaiiii is such a penoa. The fact that Jayaritii. 
who is so harsh on (he NaiyByikiS, ibe Mimiinsakas, tbe Buddhists. (heJainasand 

1. ..urvwye iqiihyitvam ipedjrstt tatih tattvgpcpUrah syS(. •'.page 9, hae 16. 

2 . Ysdi cs bitivajBIiwie bUvavysvistfiiB m ksnrti (sdi servsbhSvew anlivitafKassagsh. 
Tstprauktau abhfvssylpy afuvuUuiib. (ad •eevesMtau ce lattvopeptavsb. — i4, JO. 
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oiK«r9, is so Tnendly ia hi* nfsrcnces lo Brhsspsii (ends lo prove Ihit ibe illwriooe 
ieooaciast «es A BrhasptCMie. In fact. JioMvar, Jayarife nowhere quotes B^aipoti io 
support of the dootrioe of rar/vojaqpJIra bui always io support of eartain aatenaliat 
positions.* The opening soeiioo of Jayadli's mu mi^hi appear to be the only evceptlos 
io this coniwciion, for b«r« the author teems to be putting a nihilistic Inierprentloo 
upon a famous <and rundameoial) aphorisn of Brbaipaii.* Unfortunately, the full tost 
of ibis opes inf «ection has aoi cooie down to us and so we ctnnol be absolutely certain 
at to the eonicxi in which the interpnialtea in qoeslioe it beinf offered BuiibetestW 
mony of the eniire lest will very ttronply tuffoti that Jayarifns hereofferinf not an 
iaterprelaiion of B^haspetl but ao explanation of his own friendly altitude towards this 
arch>heretic. That is to say, when Jayarlii teens to be sayinp that the real neeninq of 
Brhaspati'i aphorism under eoasideraiion is aomeihiof oihilitric he >» actually taylof 
that he (i.e. faynriii—not Bfhaspaii) rakes Ih>s ephornn le mean something nihjtiilic; 
{let ui however admit that the former a Ihe more Mlvral neaninf of Jayarll’s words 
left intact). A mors straifbtforward course fox Jayarlfi would have been to say that 
all philosophical posllioni are nsore or less nonsensical but that Bfhaspaii*i position is 
leist so; (as a matter of fact, this as iayarBli's aetwl stand). Why Jayaiili—who is 
otherwise so ouispebei^hefe adopts a roundahooi course is mtrifuinf. Butonelhinf 
ij certiin. Jayoxllt is too independent a personality to be a mere follower of any 
ichool^not even of Brhaspati't Khool towards which hn attitude is that of most sincere 
friendliness. 

The question why the pro>Brbaspnli fayarifi should feel inehned to criitcizs all 
philosophical posriioos whatsoever is as difficult to amacr ■$ the question why the 
urthodOR VJcaspaiimiira should feel inclined to defessd ihe muiually conHiciini rcbooll 
of NySya, Slrtkhya. Yo|a. MimSipsI and VedSnta. In both cases we will have to de« 
pend Urfely on conjectures and to us it appears that boib am a result of ocrlaie indepen* 
dence of mind of the authors in quenkm. Such independence of mind was rate in 
medieval India and i he type represestsd by Jayaiili larer trill. Not than here had been 
no philosophers who wouM eriliciae everybody with a view to draw)n| nihiljaiic coo* 
elusions, fox this is actually whal all §dnyavidiDS and Advaita Vedfimins did. But 
^dnyavldini were a xccofnized sect of Buddhism while Advaita Vedintins a rKofnlscd 
sect of Brahmanism, and so their nihilistic pbllMopby was subservient to whatever 
positive Uieologv they chose to pieach. Jbis was not the case wiihJayarlfi whose 
polemics aiainil the Brahmanical. Buddhist as well as iaine philosophers should leave 
one in bo doubt that iMilber Brabxnaoleal nor Buddhist aox Jalna oxibodoxy oould own 
this anarchist. Ceruioly. only one outside the pale of these varioos orthodoxies could 

y. Idam eva evfsd uwlropy ths Maoris Brtiaipatia *perelol(ino* Mllv|}*pnlok^Ullvah^ 
w4S. 11 , Man ava cciai) aaodrepya ettam 'iaxiAd eva itt Brtiamaob’.—n.l. 

4 Nana yady npapbru isttviaim ioa iyC-.IMiawiciipt ranawf} ...'aibitaa rarrvaqi vylkbyi* 
sySnub’ 'pfthivyipas t<|o viyw U lattvftaiunanidayv fatirTodnyaiaw^* Kyk* 1 Na, inylnhatrli, 
KImetihsm * PrsuNmhaalxihaa. Kim puaeretre pcsiibiiabyaia 1 PnNvyBdi uiMBi late pnsiddhtni. 
lloyapi vieirysinintat at vrnriMhaaSe kia puMT aayiel.—t.M4. 
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be bold eDoo|h (o m; : 'Tbit difficuUy ebouJd eel be urted i jtiotc our objectioot, 
because wo do noi poiit moksa*.^ Oo ibe poiilive iide Jeyeiiil mme to faeve beeo 
Bome kiod of worsbipper of com moneeiiu, eo ouKude which niibt explaia—ai teaii to 
tome exiem^his eatipaiby lowerdi tbe ivory •tower phi Joto|diies of the ichobirly world 
Ai olio hit rympelhy for B^hespoti'i 'pbilOBophy of Ibe people*. Thui wbiJe the 
profee^ional icboola of ladiao pbiloio]Ay voile in coodeoinio^ the oieierie|iBt for bie 
alleged lack of sopbislicatioti Jayerifi condeani tbeM aehogli for (heir very lophisii- 
citioa and praitee the materiaMit for hit alleged eomparaiive immunity therefrom. 

The ooa>matenali8i tchoolt of lodian philosophy divide their invctdialiori into 
two telt, oaa dealiog with the problemt of epiiiemology aod logic aad the other with 
that of OQtofogy. In the former let the wiial problemt ere thou periaining to the 
definition tod cleiitficetion of valid knowledge (and of ila meant), in the latter thou 
pertaiaiflg (o the definition tod clttaification of reality, Jayarifi‘i declaied aim it to 
eriticaily exaotloe the epittemologieal and logical findiogt of the fioe-malerialist philo* 
tophert but he lo developt hit argument that a good number of iheir ontological 
dociriiiet too come in for animadversion ai bit haoda. Thus he pro pout to examine 
the Mlminsfi and Buddhist accounit ofpmmdor valid knowledge in general, the Nylya, 
Buddhist. Mlmiiptfi and Sifikhya accounta of profyoAfa. the Nylya and Buddhitt 
aecounta of anumSna. tbc Nylya and Mlmlntl aecountt of t/pomSna, the 
NySya, Mimljpsfi. Hiiddhiii-cum*Vaife|ika and Vaiylkarapa iceounlt of iabdo, 
the MlmftcptA account of orihipoul and obUsj, and the accoubl of sambha'^a 
and alUhya oflered by thou who treai them at additional meant of valid knowledga, 
But in the couru of bit examination of tbe aoB*OBieriaHti philosophera' treat* 
B«n( of iheu epitte mo logical and logical topka Jayarlli alto findtoccaiion to ejumioe 
(he Nylya and Mlmfirnsi arguinen(t in tupport of the exitteoce of ‘univerult*, the 
Nylya. Mimlipa, Jaina. Slokhya and Vedltiia (t) theorletoftoul. and the Buddhist 
argumenit against tbe existeoct of a composite body over and above itt const!lueni'paris, 
against tbe existence of a thing for more thao one moment, againtt (he rxiiience of the 
external world. 

Now certain interesting and important coodutioot eipccge even from a cursory 
perusal of these issues as raised by JayarSli, Tbe most notewotlhy point is (hat 
Jayailfi nowhere eriticizet a vie* that was upheld by the materialists alone. An 
examination of Bfhaipatl't account of perception—an account which must have been 
aigoificaotly different from those of hie rivals—is conspicuous by its absence. In all 
probability iayeriii does aol mean lo euggeai that Brhaspatitoo, like himself, denies 
tbe poasibility of perception as a cneans of valid knowledge (an exceptional case will 
be considered below); bot he deems it impolitic to enter into controversy with 
a philosopher whom he almost venerates. This presumption is amply slrengtbaned 
whan we bave a look a( tbe ana logaus atliiude adopted by Jay arifi to wards Brhaipaii’s 
fundameatil ontological (hcais. Thus even after baving expressed, at the very beginning 


5. Nedaoi ssaadviro<Biefu Hijase, ttOfcaepaliUptyafcaiaaiL—107. >. 
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of hJs taqoiry, bis misgiving cooceniing Uw nkaterialisi Uwsis tbtt evexytbbg ii BMlt 
up of four pbyiicsl elements, ityariii onticizce ii ooivben b the wbok coune of tbit 
considerably comprehensive enquiry. Go tbe otber band, be never misses to opporwolty 
of passing critical comments on the one moil fuodauenial doctrine that ooitcs (be non- 
tnaterialist philosophers against maierialisD-^tbai is, on (be doctrioe tbit coosciouiocM 
is not a product of physical ekmeois. This doaline Is bom glaringly upheld by (hose 
who posi( a soul iodepeodent of body; but it it no less emphatically endorsed by tbc' 
Buddhists who deny (he eiisience ofsoul. Jayarlii polemitei ipmst tbs non*Buddbist 
ai well as Buddhist versions of ihe doctrine* and is proud to proclaim that in the 
controversy in question Bfhaspati stands on his sde; (ibis Is in stnking coatrist (o the usual 
attitude of Jayartli who never quotes an aotbority by way of s(ren|tbeoin| his position). 
This such about Jayarili’s stand via'a*vu (be rather ffloderaic fora of spiritualiim—a 
form rejected by him in favour of Bybaspati's uneompromiiing materialitn. But 
Jayarliialso lakes note of tba( eiimvagani form of tpirituaMstn—beiier called'idealiiiD* 
and better still 'Ulusionisa'—according to which (be physical world is an illusory show 
whose underlying reality is eossciousiKSS.^ By the tune of Jayar&ii illuiiooism bad 
been vigorously preached by certain sections of Buddhists and an array of prchillu- 
sionist arguments bad appeared in (be writings of Buddhist logicians whose IDClioation 
towards (his trend was more or leai pronounced. While refuting illusionisin iiyaxiti 
directs his attacks against (hese Buddhists—particularly the logicians among them—but 
his arguments are equally valid agalnit ilJusionism as preached by certain sections of 
Vadlntins, to be more precise, agaiasi Advaiu Vediotic illustonUm. the widespread propa¬ 
gation of which seems to have been a post-Jayarfii phenomenon. Jnceretiingly. however, 
Jayarfl^ has refuted a view according to which soul is essentially aod really of the oalura 
of bliss and is also cogniaaot of itself but iba( iu blissful naiure is obscured owiog lo 
s beginningleu dirt accumulated thereupon ;• (his view, though unidentifiable at it 
stands, has obvious poteotialities of developing into full-fledged Advaha VedSnta 
—whose most conspicuous, if ool (be sole sifoificani. difference from Buddhist illuslooiSD 
lies in its ebaracierizing (he ultimate reaUly oot only as eonsciouiness pure ind simple 
but also as soul. Then Jayartli has refuted the Buddhist criticism of (be Nyfiya-Vaife- 
sika doctrine that a composite body, is something over and above its constituent*pens* 
and be also refutes the faioous Buddhist doetrioe of ntomeniariim.to lo the eyes of 
n good number of Buddhist logiciaus these podlloM of theirs criticized by Jayarill 
were subservieot to iUusiooism which a^as their fundameotsi world-outlook, aod it is as 
such (bat they ore criticized by Jayortii. But it ie obnout that these positions—wbicb 


«. For tbe former 74. IMJ. 7; for Ibe teiUf 
7. 10003-J0**24- 
g. 11.13—n.3. 

9. 94.t—100.21. 

10. 105,1-100,3. 
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ire diikclics {es uoderiiood by Hefei tn4 Men) iQ eobry<^i> cio be defended 
Bved wilbout eubicribing to illueioniun end e eectioo df Buddhist logiciins did actually 
defend them without subscriblnf to illustonlsm. However, Jiyerib's iilltude towerdt 
Che positiods id question tenders one pre^umprioii fairly valid : in Brhespeti's school 
they were either ignored or criticised. Atsd this in turn would bring to light to Impor- 
taot truth about our philosophical heritage : those aioong ouranctent pliiloiophrn who 
advocated materialism faded to appreciate the elements of diatectics discovered in other 
quarters juit as the diKOverers of these elements of diateeties were blind to the truth 
iohereni in materialism. Lastly, we notice Jayarffi's positively deplorable stand on the 
question of 'uaiversals’, for at one place be criticises the N^aya^Vaifestka doctrine of 
universals and at another place the Buddbst refutation of this doctrine.i* So fares 
his treatment of ontotogicat topics ts concerned this is perhaps the only place where 
Jayarfii comes out as a tatf^opapierat^d.'H in true colours: this is perhaps also the 
only place where it would br diilicult for him to avoid coming in conllicC with 
Bfhispacf's mareriahsrrt For whatever else the univeraals fas conceived hy the NySya- 
Vaijesiha and MirnSritsS philosophers) might or might not be they were certainly non* 
physical entitles, which means that their rxtsience was bound to be repudiated by a 
materialist. In fairness, let it be noted that while arguing against the Buddhist JayarUi 
makes a feeble attempt lo suer clear of both Ibe Buddhist and NyBya^Vaifrsika 
positions t* 

iayarlii’s stand on epistemological and logical problems Is a matter for much more 
serious concern. In one word we can say that ti is unfair to both his matcrlaliii friends and 
his nop*ma tcriu list ad versifies. Jaya riii ma kra no ex pi icJi me n lion o f Rflia > pa li’s v ie w o f 
these matters but at least one pasaage would suggesi that he treats ihe latter as a denier 
not only of inference but of perception as well. For here we find quoted with approval 
somebody's statement lo the effect that *ii is Impossible to grasp the relation of InvnhHhie 
concomitance (which la why inference is an impotiibilily)'and by way of introducing it 
JayarBfi says that it has been made onder tbe conviction that perception Iran Impossi- 
bilUy.i* Now the fact that Jayarfiii quotes with approval none bu I ihe Rfbaspat! and 
the fact that the argument in question against the possibility of inference is atiribuird 
to BrhaspQti'iles also by certain other philosophical texts will (end support to the pre* 
sumption that Jayaiiii is here speaking of Brhaspatrs attitude towards perception nnd 
inference. But no evidence*-*supplied either by Jtyorili or hy the tradition—Is forth¬ 
coming to prove that Indian materialists denied the possibility of perception. On the 
contraryi the tradilioa frequently tells us that with the oiatercallsts perception is the sole 

It. To criticize the Nylys-Vaiicwha doori nc of '‘compoMte" h to martiiiin that there are oo abeclutety 
n*ed boundiiiee among the tluBgs of the world, to deCrcd momeMerism is to insinlain (hat the 
thinge of the world ace «ver<hsnpna->irtiik lo view things as ihoronghly interconnected end as 
ever-developing is the haJl-nurk of dUicctieal ihiakiiig. 

IJ, For the former 5 for the latter 46.1P—$S.fi 
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mMDt of valid knowledge. Jayertii't oft'Cepeticd ergoineot a^nat tbe po«ubCli|y«f 
inferefict ii Ibet if the probeedua ie eoae aucb tfaiog wboee coacooiiiaace wijb tbe 
probans was earlier perceived I he iAfereeee is oeedlcat while if it it tose lucb thing 
whose concomitaoce with the probane was aot earlier perceived the iofereace is upponi* 
ble.i^ As a metier of fact, in an infereace tbe probaot and pcobandum are two 
cbaraclert that have been obMrved earKer and known to go logether but ere now oceprr* 
ing in new ie(*up—so that the probandom it netiher someibini entirely old oor some- 
(blog eniirely new, As binied just before, this argument against the pouibiliiy of 
inference has been aiiribuied lo the metenalUts also by ceriain other philosophical 
teals, but in all probabibty this it a result of caricaiuiing the aulbeniic maieclaMit 
position that tbe only existing entities are perceivable eniities. For it is easy to twist this 
position into the form that the only exitliog eniiiKi are entities that ate being perceived** 
from which might possibly be drawn the eottelusion that perception is the only means 
of valid krtowledge and that inference is no nwsns of valid krvowledge; (thills how 
UdayanJelrya has actually made his Cirvika pliilosopher to argue).’* However, even 
the tradition grants that the position adopted by a section of CIrvIkas was that not all 
inference whatsoever but all inference conccmrng the alleged non»perccivahle enikiee 
is invalid; that this was the position adopted by all Clrvtkas is a fair presumption. 
For as tldayanlclrya’s performance teaches ui. a defence of the validity of percepdon 
coupled with an all-out attack on tbe validity of inference can be undertaken only by 
a solipsisii and certainly theCIrvIkas were no solipiiaie<^iustaa they were no absolute 
skeptics. In any ease, fayarlii’s preseotaiion of his own absolutely skeptic stand 
should not mislead us into thinking that (his was the Clr\lka stand, just as the anti- 
materialist philosophers' occasional misrepresentation of the Cirvika stand should not 
mislead us into thinking that this was a solipsisi stand. As a matter of fact.any 
epistemological doctrine (for that mailer, any doctrine whatioev i whose acccplaace is 
incompetibk with faith in materialism should nol be aiiribuied to the CIrvIkai. To 
the extant that iayariii insinuates that his absolute skeptieisD) on tbe questions of 
cplitemology is shared by Rfhaspati he is being unjust to this redoubtable materialist. 

In relation to his non*maleriaIist adversaries Jayariii's unfairoesi is of a different 
kind. Jayariii chicAy polemizes againsi tbe Hyhya. Buddhist and Mimfimsft logicians 
and in most cases for their having taught doctrines that are their most precious contri¬ 
butions to tbe treasure-house of Indian phitosof^y. One cao appreciate^sd even 
admira^Jayarllrs impatieoce with these logidatu iosofar as they invariably resort to 
pseudo-logical devices in order to bultrcas spiritualism in one form or another, but his 
impatieuce with Logic itself is downrigbt perverse. Jayarfsi’s constant harangue that 
all attempt at defining valid knowledge in geocral or a particular means of valid know¬ 
ledge is foredoomed to failore can find echo nowhereelse but in (he worst nihihsi quar¬ 
ts, *slnIom sTtMIuddbaBatD' aad 'Vifefa’BapiagbbSvab*. 

la Dtfkansdailyiffl lihivaotiGayit adaritnarhfljdi ebtfvivadMftafi TsinI ca iraid baUt- 
gaui cirviko vailko aa niwiasa. Pnlrwa owbadbadhaoidyab^viTidbineit losaMidam tefeaviUIo 
vtKroiat. -r^yivaKiBomlhJall 9.6. AiMeonnsury. 
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lers, nod it is we1l-nei|h probable ihal Snharsa—lbai arch^nihiliit of Indian philosophy 
—physically drew upon (he malerial supplied by Jayaxt^. We need not deny ibal there 
are eases when Jayarflii's ehiicisat (forlbal mailer, even Sriharsa’s criticissi) against 
the logician Is valid and fair hui it Is equally undeniable that such cases are few and far 
between. Thus iayarfisl hasihoughi hi to take eicepiion lo the absolutely valid theses—and 
ones endorsed by all logicians—tUui valid knowledgeisknowledgethatistrueof^alily, that 
practice is the criterion for testing the validity of a piece of knowledge, that perceptnalknoW' 
ledge IS knowledge born of sense-object cootaci. that invaiiable concoreilance between 
probans and probandum ensures ihc validity of a piece of cnfcrenlial koowlfd|e, that all 
(worthwhile) cases of invariable concosniiance derive their validity from some causal rela* 
tioRship or other, that an uttered seiiience enables us to infer the intention of the speaker 
coocerned while it is a source of valid knowvldge in case the speaker is an authority on 
what he is spenking about, etc. etc. It k true that the various logiciaas'endorsemeot of 
the theses in question was more or leas enthustaslie and more or less valid, but that is 
anoiner matter and nothing justifies the way Jayaciii makes shorishrift of these most 
positive fruits of the logicjl ende.ivuuis of his predecessors. That Jayarlii is a competent 
student of the systems of Logic he chooses to scrutinize is beyond doubt, but a peculiar 
kind of Colour*bhndness either prevents him from seeing the bright spots of these systems 
or turns these bright spi'is mio dark ones. 

Why an HUihor who h<is so much genuine regard for the maierialiit wor1d*outl0ok 
should thus turn a worshipper of illogic is worth being inveiltgated into and the inves¬ 
tigator will have to take into eecouni (he whole range of Jayartit's activities, inlclleoiual 
and otherwise. Lack of historical data at our disposal renders impossible such an inves¬ 
tigation being undertaken just now, but in any case tt wilt be unwarranted to argue that 
JayarBii is a worshipper of illogk because he is a materwlist. For faith in materialism 
implies not worship of lllogic but ruiher hdehly (o logic; in other words, the argu* 
ment in question is vitiated by (be fallacy designated 'viruddba' in Indian Logic. To 
say that a CSrvflka philosopher, though not a materialist philosopher, might well be a 
worshipper of illogic lacks i he sanction of history. As noted earlier, ibe non-material ill 
philosophers have often spoken of (woKhools of Cievikas, one accepting the validity 
of inference and (he other denying ir. Bu( the laKer of these schools is in all proba¬ 
bility these philosophers' own creation the reason for which seems to be their failure 
—or refusal—to appreciate the Orvaka Ibesis on the lupreoiicy of perception as a 
meant of valid knowledge. However, nooe has nisuadeniood the CIrvikas to ihe extect 
of attributing to them a &ois*iiiaterialist world-outlook—or to the extest of attribuliog 
to them a denial even of perception as a means of valid knowledge and consequently 
a deoial of our ever acquiring a true view of reality. Jaytiaij claims that be baa been 
able to expose even such philosophical errors as were not taken into account by 
Brbaspatl. j claim Is tensbie in the sense that Brhaspatl was a very early philosopher 

while JayarSfl’s treatment of Ihe topic iDost u^to-date. but a more bonest (though 
presumptuous) claim oo iayarlii's pan would have been that be has been able to expose 
even such pbtlosopbical errors as could make even Brtiaapati ibeir viclini I 

J7. Ye yliS ot hi aocaisin soraguroh budAn vikal^ dtdhBh/Prlpyame naini tepl yaira. U 




A Manuscript of Jivadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava 

o. c. smcAn 

In a paper read recently ai one of ihe monihly meetings of (he Astatic Scdety, 
Calcutta, we discussed the historical value aod literary merit of chinysia stanzas in the 
colophon of a mahakivya entitled Bhoktlbhagcfoio composed ia Sanskrit in I5i0 A. D. 
by Kafid/ndimo Jlvad«v*icarya who claimed to have been the spiritual guide of the 
Gajapmi king PratSparudra ( 1497—1540 A. D.) of Orissa. Ad examination of (he 
stanzas la question led us to betieve that the poet’s style h poor and that his composition 
is not of a high order. Shortly afierwards.ouraiiemion wasdrawo by ^rlCieiiharaga 
Cakravarii to another work of ilvadeva. a manuscript of which is preserved in the 
library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. It is a Sanskrit drama in nine Acts, eniiiled 
Bhaktivutbhara. which is noticed in Haraprasida SIstri's Ccsohfue ^ the Sanskrit 
Manuttripta in ikt Caileftmta of thf Asiatic Sarifty of Btngot, Vol. Vtl. pp. 274«7S 
(No. 5347). An examination of this second composition of Jivadeva of course confirms 
our views regarding (he poor quality of his hrermy merit. But much moie imporiant 
than that is the fact that the date of the manuscript contained in a posi*colophon 
sintcment it of great historical Importance winch, however, has escaped ihe notice of 
the author of the Cotalogut. 

lr> the introductory section of the Bhtdctisaihhoaa. (he Vei|nava author of the drama 
describe^ himself in the words put in the movihofihe There are certain 

biiasTful clnimi in this description, which do not appear to be in good taste for i 
proverbially modesi Vaisn iva. pcromrocoyiturfiptohor^i f^prabondhom, 

etc., ill which the author claims (o have been capable of composing a poetical work 
In one prahara's time arid of refuting lia dilTerent philosophical views elone end which 
Is found in this section, is the same as the last verse in the colophon of Jlvadeve's 
other work, (he BhaktibH^otata. 

In another stanza in ihe same vein, (he t^radbira exclaims at ihe iirangcnest of the 
phenomenon of kovitfo and pindiiya residing in iivadeva as friends without any clash. 
A third verse m this part runs as follows : 

asfau hataka'camarani kamtko’fchoifam tiomad-dindimam 

JO lotdhva fra/hifa^protapa-ribbanh sri-Rndrodtr’esvaras ! 

M’Jivah Kafidiijdlmo nrpthguniS ud-dofianl pondUo 
' bhakti'prauhUo-dtiik o'kkito’k ol-ataik^^dik sA’pwmb // 

As regards the com posit ion of ibis susza. the third fool is rather prosaic, while the 
relietiiionof the wordguru in (he aamesenae in the (bird and fourth fee(isnoi in good 
style. However, the verse gives ua the ioieresting Infomuiion that Jivadevn obrained 
eight golden fiy-whisks, one golden umbrella aod a dram from king Rudeadeva {It. 
Praiiperudra). bioce this infocmaiion is not found in the stanzas in ibe colophon of the 
Bhaktibhaga'iata(\S\Q A.DOJtl^POMible to think (bat the poet bad received ibe lido 
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Koyi4^'}dima somciioiB bcfoie (be honour of enjoyiog (he music of (be dindima or drum 
wbs conferred on him. This would also mean (ha( (he Bhaksivaibha^ was composed somo* 
lime afier IS 10 A D., a fac( ibat seems (o be indicaled by aoolher evidence as we shall see 
below. Ifi any case. »e are reminded, in thtscooneciiofl. of (he (iUe enjoyed 

by (be poe( RljanJllha wbo composed (be SAJyvSbhyudaye on (he life of SAluva ^arasimha 
(]4dS*93 A.D.) of Vijayanagara, as also of (he honour of (he enjoy meoi of (he music of 
eer(ain ins(rumenis, known as Ihe p<^c4mol^iabda, which was of(en conferred by the 
kings on subordinates and digoilaiies. 

In (he colophon of (he Bbokshaibhavo^ the au(hor is som«(imes mentioned simply as 
irJmer*ATo vidindima- Ad/ogirW 1 vedewdcdrya. bui somelimes we htve mmoi-Kav\tb}xt' 
M}agutu- Tri\otAn'd(bfy^^iciwyA'ir\-Bimgot^rQd'Vimtdt90‘idxyi iiprwhbHC~prAf)a'i aiiO'porvm- 
6c0fya-if\ men-A/dMmjAapMk> bf^if I • AeWd/^duno* VUtimlpo ti-AiJofuf u-b 1 -Ji vadrv-bcOrya 
His (idei MohSmohopidhySya ifnS ViMinipcUtrt not noliccd in (he BlHtkiibhSguxoio ( IMO 
A. D .) aod appear (o have been conferred on him by his royal patron PraiSparudin ai a 
later dace. This fact also seems (O iodicaie ihai ihe BftakrlfoibfMra was composed later 
(han the Bhakffbhbgavata, The expression VihMpaii literally means *a leader of the forces'. 
But. in medieval Oxlisa. (be llilc seems (o have been conferred by (he ruleis on civrliims 
as well, and Vfthinlpati is a well*known family name among ihe Brihmanns of Jfljpui 
ip the Cultack District of Orissa. The litle Mohdmobo/>Sdf'}dyu was soinctimrs 
tfijoyed by scholars of (he medieval age; e.g. MvUdtnyhcp9dh)d)a Mxhidev'ftcirya 
of (he iesam family, who was the coon Pandit of (he Re4di king Prolaya Vema (c. 
132S>53 A.D.) of Kon^avldu and iha seveoch ancestor of tolla Laksmidliara. ihe court 
Pai^dit of PratBpsrudra Gajapaii of Oirssa.> 

The following siania occurs in the manuscript of ihe BAeAxfvoiMtfra In the Asiatic 
Society's library at the end afier ihe colophon : 

EkOAOirimiod oAke kf/d-rafayy-bo/a-dtesfnab iri-Uukund-ihbUc/iya.rya 
khyblC'klrieh ^0/(r/a*ffo'/</jNe Bhbt/fo'/nBse^'hfii Sottft / 
kp-'pf XrotfnUupcrvd safnalikhad^amatom Bhakfimad-VoIbhav-bkhyafp 

mukhy-bfihcm nbiakan—ioi—kOfifaraporiud-garvo-Sarvatra-gupiim 1 1 
The verse contains the date when a oertain Brihmann {ko^'pf Ksoumsuparx'S) 
completed (he roanuscripi of (he drama eotilled Bfraik//ra/Ma>n {Bhokiimad'Vaibha^- 
akhyam naiakom). The year is given as (be iweotyninth Auka of the heroic personage 
paraed Mukunda and the dettils of (he day are quoted aa Sunday (ahnl Seure), the elevenih 
I Uhl of (he brightfortoight fVqwra.^erMfiffejof Ibeluaar ffloolh ofBh&dra (Bhidrapada). 
Thus the manuscript was ccmpleied on Sooday when the rfrAx was the eleventh of the 

1 See Vua/iMynra Commfrnortfiom V^hm^, Dbarwer. p. 31J; M, Somuekhara 

Sanos. Hltfifry «/ rAr Rfddi Kingdom, pp. *k^7. hUbideve it uM (o have chinped his family 
Mine from iesam 1o Leila omns le bia reverence le bis Icachcr Leflaia-bhatta. ibe eelebreied 
ceemulator qd ttiaraia's UstyMatf. He ongiaally adorned (be eovrl of ib^Vijayanagara kings 
aad later wcai to (he Reddi cowl al Kofdavi^ vtiere ha saema to have bece made (he Kid/d* 
dUkkriH or chief court PaadK. 
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bhgbi half of Bhudrapadn Ib ibe catmiynmlh year of ihe AAka reckonini of a king 
named Mukundu, / e. Muk<inda'6 Aaka year 29. Bhidrapada*svdi It, Sunday, 

There 15 no doubt that Mukundt mcr.tionrd hare if the celebrated MuVundadeva 
Horicandnna, ihe bal VliniJu king of Orissa, aftei whom the counity pitssed 10 the 
pos^Si^eion of Ihe Muhammadans The well-known Ahka reckoning of Oriisa is a modi¬ 
fication of the usual regnal 1 l-cLoi ing whh the omission of the years I, 6. 16. 20,26. 30, 
etc. Thus Ihe (v/eniymnih Ahka year ot king \fi»kunda corresportds lo the year 24 
of hk» reign. Since Mukuiidadevj Haricandana begun lo rule in 1559 AD.. Sunday 
on HliSdrep.idii'Miili I i inhi^ iwcntyfourlh regnal or iwemyniath Aoka year satisfadonly 
cnrresp.iiiiU to SunJjy, i)ie IKih August in 15113 A,l>. This hnngs us to iwo very 
imvrcsling [vuiiiv 

I iisily, wo knuw that Mukundudevu ruled only for about nine years and was killed 
in l5hH A.l> Thus the m.inusertpl of Ihe 5teOfxviY>/imv in question whs copied lifmen 
yciita iifier MukuniUJcvu's death, even though the dale of iis copying is given in the 
viild king’s A Aka reckoning, 1iiis is obviously because Ihe mention of Ihe MUslin 
conquerori of <lic counl'y tn dating UtH'umenls was repulsive to some of the Hindu 
Kuhjeci'i of OiisAH hnmedMicly after ihe Muhammi.Jun lonquest, and they not only 
cherished the memo y of ihvir h»i iDdepciidefii king, but even continued lo use Ibe 
lutler’s reckoning in daiing iheir records for some years. Ai will Iw seen below, there 
are n fuw well* known lUi^ionces of ihis i me resting practice in Cast Indian records. 

In the second pl.ice, there has been a controversy wiili reference to the other instao* 
ces of 1 I 1 C continued uw of Ihe regnal reckoning of ruins for somriinie after their loss of 
sovereigtii). to which relsrence is berrg made below. Most wriicrs on the subject are 
melineJ to believe ihui the reckonings in Ihcv cases were calculalcJ not from the aceesiioo 
of the rulers In question, hut from the dates of their loss of sovereignty, though a few 
scholars have held the opposite view,* The date of copying at the end of the Asiaiic 
Society’s manuscript of the HM^iiraibhuta. discussed above, throws welcome light 00 
this question. The nsironomical delails in ihU ce^e yield satisfactory results if only tba 
twenty fourth regn.il year (Iwenlynmth Anka your) is counted from Mukundadeva’t 
accession in 1559 A. D. and not from his death m 15611 A. D. The twenty fourth year 
counted from 1568 A.D. would lake vilo 1592 A.D. But BhSdrapada-sudi II did not fall 
on a Sunday either tn 1592 A.D. or in any oilier year in its neighbourhood. 

An Inscription* from Oayl is dated in Vikrema 1232. Afvina-sudi 5, corresponding 
to the 22nd September 2175 A.D. The year is equated lo the record with the fouriecnib 
year of the (post sovereignty) of king Covmdspala. The colophons of certain 

manuscripts copied in the Cayi-ntoS region asaociaie Ihe years 4,15,24. 37,38 and 39 
witb Covindapaiu'enaiDe.* But, wbile the yean 4. 15, 24, 37. 38 and 39 are quoted in the 
usual way of referriog to regnal reckonings as round in epigraphic and literary records. 

3. Cf. MS. Leian, Vok XWIt, No. 2.1953 pp. It»tf.; Vol. XX. No. J, i9S*. pp. 4.iff. 

i. Bbandukar’s Lilt. No. 970. 

4. Cf. E^. iW.. Vol. XXVIU. p. 142 and note 5. 
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ye«ir» 18 and 38 att related r«$peciivriy to (be ait fa aod vimsia auverei^Biy otOovindaplla. 
or thesetwo npressiocs, tfrtrtfiDeaoithesame Ihiosaa^d of the Gayi inscripUoD of 
year 14, while rUiasia nieaDS lost* or 'detiroyed*. Of ell the detei, year 4 alooe la asao* 
dated with Govtndapdli's *V)eroiioaa «overe)|niy*, Ihe otheri bein| related to himself (/e. 
to hie rule) or to hia gala, at)faot r/mtsia sovereisnty. Ordinarily, the aacriptipn of a 
particular year to a kin| means that Ihe year in queetion fell in the reign period of the said 
ruler. In the present case, however, the years 24. 37, 38 and 39. aiaodated with Govinda' 
pflia f/.e. his reign), fell after (he fourieenlh year which it known to have faMen in his 
gata-rO/ya. These years therefore did not belong to Govindapila'a normal regnal reckon* 
ing. as (heir eitalion may suggest, and this probably explainsthe absence of the word rSJ)a in 
relation to these dates, ft is thus quite dear that GovIndapAla's rule was a thing of the 
past after the fourth year of his reign and before the fourieenth year counted from his 
accession. The interpretation is supported by anolher evidence. 

Prom the Valgudar inseripiion* dated la Saks 1083 (1161 ATi i corresponding to 
the eighteenth regnal year of Madanaplla who is regarded as Ihe predecessor of 
Covindapflla, we know that MadaoapSla ruled In c. I I43'6l A.D. The ncttial reign of 
Oovindaplla, probably covering about four years, should thus fall about 1)61*65 A.D. 
Another P8la king named Palaplta is known (o have ruled for about (hi tty five years, 
from an inscription* from Jaynigaf near toekee<arai in the Monghyr DIsirici. 
apparently as the successor of Govindapdia. Since ii Is welhknown that the Turkish 
Musalmana conquered Bihar about ihe close of tbe twelfih ceniury A.D., (he rule of 
Paliplli, who seems lo have been the successor of Govindaplla, may he assigned in 
c. n65'99 A.D. The fact that ihe name of Govindaplla continued to be mentioned In (he 
records of the Oay8*PltnS regiou in preference 10 that of his successor suggests that the said 
area was (hen in the occupation ofenemies aod that Palapdia was ruhng in the Monghyr* 
Bhfigalpuf region probably as a subordinate ally of the Senas of Bengal as we shall 
aee below. The enemies who ousted Oovindapdla from tbe Gayl*PS)nS region were 
the Gfihadavalas as Indicated by ihe Sihvar plate* <1173 A D.) and Bodhgayl inscrip* 
tion* (c. 1188 A.D.) of king Jiyaecandra. The people of the area apparently had a 
strong hatred for (he Gihadevafas probably as a result of persecution. 

The above analysis will show that the years io (he dales related to Qovijidapila*s 
gala, olUa or rinasia sovereignty could not have been counted from the time when he 
loit bis kingdom. We heve elso to ooie (bat a ouober of dates quoting years far 
eaeeediog tbe probable reign period of Goviodaplla are associated merely with his rule 
without indicating that it was gala, aiiia or rimsm. If there were two reckonings 
relating to Govtndapila. *a. one associated with bis actual reign counted from his 
accession and another connected vHih his past or lost sovereignty counted from the 

s. fdfO. pp. Ml IT. 

6. JBMS. Vc4. XLt. Pen u. pp. 143 ff. . 

7. M A0t.. Vol, XVIII. p. 1» ; fed. V<d. XXVIU. p. MJ. 

S, Bbendtrker’s Lsa(, Ng, 401. 
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tod of bis rule, the two different eystciM of dHlinB could not have been inducriininatafy 
used in the same retfon as has actually been done Tbe people who used both Uta 
styles without dSscrimfoation had (bcrcfore no fear of a coofusion which would have 
undoubtedly resulted if there were realty two different reclconiais, one stsTling froni 
the expiry of the other. 

Similar is the rtse oflheori/«>rd/y«eraofLak&ma 9 asena,whtchi 6 ealledLakfma> 
nasent'sainvai or La*sam and is still eurreat ia the Maiihilf-sp*akiog region of North 
Dihar. While some early MlthilA records suggesi the beglonmg of the era la 1119 A.D., 
modern Mithilh slmar^aes place Its commencement In 1J08 A.D.» though there are 
various other medieval records from Miibitl suggesting the commencement of the 
Laksmaonsenu era at different dates between I ICS and 1119 A.D.* There Is no doubt 
that this Luksmanasens, sometimes described as the lord of Gau4ai*^ is identical with 
the ^^rta king of Bengal hearing that name and reigning in the period c. 1179*1206 A.D. 
It is a Kignidcant fact that this Laksm89aset)a era also originated in the Gayl area 
like the ailia-rdjy^f reckoning of Govindapiia. discussed above. It is welhknown that 
(lie ear]test use of the iti}t4hrBJya reckoning of LaksmaBsiena is noticed in tbs 
mscriptinni of the Gayl area, dated in the years 51.74 and 8^' ^ 

The PAIa empire wu* in a tottering state during the reign of Madanapila and 
liis immediate predecessors who lost Bengal to Vijayaseni (died e. f 158 A.D.l and the 
OayA'PQlnl area of Bihar to the C&hadav8la$. the Cihadavlla king Govindacaodra 
(UI4*S4A.D.) being known to have been suymg at Mudgagiri or Monghyr(n 1146 
A.DM The rivalry that soon developed between die Senas and Clha^uvitas seems to 
hsve led the former to come to help Madanaplla against the la iter. There is evidence 
of the reoccupation of the PltgS'Gayl area by MadaaapSlat4 and the occupation of 
Eastern Bihar by the Senait« probably as a price of tbe help rendered by Ibein to the 
Hfita ruler. The claim of Vijaya's grandson LaksiDabasena ( 0 . 1179*1206 A.D.), son 
of Bsllftlaaena, to have defeated the king of Kill (/ e. tbe Olhedevala ruler)!* and that 
of his son Vrivarilpasena (c. 120^20 A.l>.) to have i^anied pillars of victory at VSrloasI 
and Triveni (PraySga)!*, apparently during the reign of his father, would point to 
Laksmanaiena's occupation of the Pi(ni*Ojy8 region of Bihar. li is thus intelligible how 
the oiUihrSjya era of Lsk^anasena started in that region. It was apparently a contU 
nuntion of the Sena king's regnal reckoning counted from hrs accession about 1179 A.D.. 

9. Hist. MfHt., Vol. I. fd. R. C. Maiumdar. pfi. 2.1) 0 

10 . JA58, N.l. Vol. XX. pp. >7^72 : Efi. M.. V<N. XXX. p. 00. nol« 3. 

11. Sn BtuedarkarV L^. No*. I<«a749. 

12. Cr, Ep. tad.. VoJ.XXVlIl. p. |43. 

il. See I6!d. p !43 and aou 4. 

N, The inicrjpfJM of ib< Seas kii^ BeUiUsena (e.ll5g*29 a.D.> diicovered aeer Bblgilpur Is 
dated In hl» oiatb rsfoal year. See gp. M. VoL XXX. pjk 74 0. 

IS, N, O. Msjufmkr. Im. «nv.. Vei 111, p. 111. «em tl. 

U Efi. M.. Vot. XXXJII. p. 9M. 
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tod iti Mie WAS continued by ibe people of the Goyi area after the Sena kiTi|*$ rule bad 
been ^overthrown from there by the Turkish Mubommadans. 

When the MuhaoimadAna were eoDSobdAiiog tbeir posilioo in the Pa^ni'Gayl 
re|ioo many people fled from there to North Bihar.’’ and it was these peopte who 
carried the use of the Laksmanasena-Samvat to Miihili. The confusion rttat soon 
crept into the conception of the epoch of the era appears to have been the result of 
this miration even during the iofancy of the reckooing. As we have suggested 
elsewhere. ‘'The commeocemeot of iheera, tyncbrooising with Laksuta 93 sene's accession 
io H79 A.D., seems to have been leter eoATuscd with his birth, about which people’s 
ideas were probably characterised by confusion owing to the absence of a unammoui 
tradition.”!* 


17. Many leholan of Ibe Gayl'Niaa regiofl »n koown to luv< (fed for fi:ar oJ pcrsvcutiOM by 
the Muslim eoneuerofs. to Ncpel lognoer wUta soose of their mwiuseripcs eopisO during ilic 
the P3]ai. See B. D, Baaerji. B^kgUr Uihit. VoUL 2ad ed. p. ; Wngbt, SUpel, p. 72; 
Bsodall, Cctahii/t 0 / Afeavirripir, p XXII. 

16. I HQ. Vel. XXXIV. p, 21 ; ef. pp. 21 f 



ANANTA KUMAR BHAHACHARYA 

KALiDA$ BHATTACHAAYA 

or tKe ablest Ortenlal Scholars who laushi us Indtaa philosophy the Late Pandit 
Ananfa K. BhattScBrya) was for many reasons the mosl notable As is natural with 
all firal rare Oriental scholars, hb (eziual scholarship was as ihorough in details as it 
was extensive. He haJ (he specialist's knowledge as much of Ihe six orthodox Hindu 
$y«icms of philosophy ax of Buddhism and Jainism and his knowledfe of Indian 
/f^sthrtics, Saitskni Cirammar nnd (he phitosopUy of Lan^uase was equally astonishing. 
Hk schuUrsUip w.^h eiicyJoptcdic. 

Whiii xtrijck us most is net. however. (bU encyclopedic scholarship, which is not 
nire Hinuni Orieniul scholars. The rare (hin| (hut wc noted in that Pandit was his 
untiring cfTuri to Icjmi everything worth learning and to learn it with as much sym* 
pullty us one would comiminj. We who had nnr fitnl iruiuini in Wesirrn poilosophy 
tiiul cumc only larri to Oriental scholars to Ic.itn Indian philosophy have all had the 
strungtf ex per re live that w« could never explain Western views in a way they could 
undeistiinJ. Tins, we suspccied. wms due twi su much to any defect in our unders(andin| 
or cxpoiition M to the constitutional npathy. if not positive hosniiiy, or^ the part of 
ihi«e oilwiwisc great scholars to Western ideas—an apathy orhoitiUty wlilch even prevented 
chciii, iM wc suspected, from Iwlpingus with suggestions when we fumhfed. With theif 
superb micUigcncc and encyclopedic xcholaiship iliey, we had the icaton to believe, 
could liiive eusily helped us that way if only they so wisUd, and ihal would have gone 
u long w.iy in bmlging up (he gulf—and. eerraiuly, n is a wide gulf—fielween hdiao 
and Western philosophy ; for with the converse aitempl ort our side to present Indian 
views in h way intelligible to Western scholars we couM have by now progressed much 
with a genuine compmanve study of the Indian and Western modes of thinking. But 
the consliluiioiial apathy-almosr an inhibition—on tlw pan of the great Orienial 
scholars had stood in the way. Tbe only exception* that we found wsa wUh the late 
Pundit Ananca K. Uhalllcirya. Whenever, in his desses or oulside, we fumbled in our 
cxpoiiiion of Western views he came forward with helpful suggestions which, we noted 
with surprise, rarely failed to be near (ruths; and this, in its turn, inspired us lo prove 
the fundamenUls of both the types of philosophy and appreciate the exiici poinis of 
'resemblance and <Ji Iference. — and diflereuces were often staggeiing. Anyway, he. and 

t. rued, Janwy 1,1961. Publiihed works; (e>. An oriatnal eomroenufy on JUmahkfaoo. 
rtfAranfuuy^ by HarirlfM TarkavipU, I the pmee^or of OadSdhsra h jHiWisbcd Id (be SaoskxU 
Ctflleie Text Seiiea, Cidcuua 1955. ibs VabMfU ^ at i m a (in Beogali). Calcuitt 1955. PubJiabed 
AriicW : (a) McaUAoadaM. in Darkna. (b) CCrWIadw'oiie, le DerWw. («) Joiner PMnJfye 
O PmjdeaUtl Addre* lo Vahgly* Oiriaaa Pbrtsat. (d) Bi4f«dhJr4io t. N. 

Banerjj PelirJisttoe VotieM. UopuNiAed Works: U> A verbatim Crsnsltiroo o/ the <Vjeyn*wv.. 
BOfJgli io BeDiali. (b) A vtftwim (ramtalieo otthaSyM/iwi in Beaaaii, (e) Ayohaydda (lO 
Pcogsiil. (d) An oritiBil eonneBUry to SeoiksU m the rwrrarmrawsw (oeomphie). 

1 Wt are toM that ths late MM. PbapiUosana Tarkarfg^ was aiMKher brilliant eacepltoD. 
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andet hU guldaoc«, we TeU i)mi something bad ic be deoe for ina^i/ig ilie exact point i 
ot Indian philosophy caielUglble to Westero scholars and nee fern/. 

He participated in ibis comparative study with a zeal seldom found among 
Oriental scholars, and we were surprised beyond measure when we found hint learning 
English late in life. Yet greater surprises were in store for us. We soon di<coverei1 
that he had studied Descartes's Itfe4i/aiie»t and Discoitrses and Ru»<ell's Proh/em.i of 
Philosophy and was even sinigghng with Kam't OvV/gire n/^ure >lei»on and some lexis 
on advanced Western Logie. Later we learnt that he was made Tnicrrsied in these 
works hy Professor Gopinitha fihauicirya with whom he had siudird a good poriinn 
of tha lirsi O/r/fue line by line. Anyway, be went through Ihe^e icxlt as iboroughiy 
as he studied Indian texts, and his analytical intelleei never failed to ihrow new hghi 
on dilTerent issues. His study of Kani was almost a miracle. 

Unlike many other great Oriental scholars he was never conuoi wnli textunl 
study. He studied texts us thoroughly as possitMe. but his native intelligence always 
posed living problems and he was always after solving these. Hr was o genuine philo* 
sopher, always more than a scholar, though bis scholarship iisdf wns m> profound 
that merely on that account he could be rarsked very high among ihe proleisors ot* 
philosophy. 

A belter teacher of philosophy we could nol imagine. Though he was ve/sed lu 
tU the Indian systems of philosophy and could synipaibeiically loilow c^cl 1 Wcsirm 
philosophical doctrines, by temparameat and by basic training he belonged to the 
Nylyi<V«ii«|ika school. D is because of his attachment to Ny8ya.Vaiir>ika, pmu. 

cularly to (he Navya*Hylya technique, tbai he could make himself so Intelligihie lo us 

even though his analysis was often breath*taking and his profound gencrjliindona 
always awe>inspir'D|. 

A scholar and a phdowpher of his type could not but be cntholic m attitude. 
An orthodox Brahmin otherwise, he was exira*ordinarily Irberal in thought mid charncier, 
and this is why in his Itfe^tirae be created enemas in his society. Bui strong in lien it 
and absolutely faithful to truth, he never cared whether he was creating rneniies and n 
aver we spoke about this he would immediately point lo the number orfilends he (miI. 
The only thing he cared for was Troth, and that is why in spite of his native alleiinncr 
to Nyiya*Viii|esikii he never hesrtaied to espouse Advaita and even Buddhist doctrine^. 
If and when necessary. It is this siesdfast faithfulness to Truth which enabled him lo 
face bit family troubles—and he had ersoogh of these—with rare courage and fortiiude. 

A greater scholar, a betier lover of Troth, a more analytical thinker, a more 
tympaihelic and a better teacher, a more courageoos man and deflant when necessary. 

I eoofess. I have never seen. I am prood only of three persons who by IheiWeaching 
aud example have shaped my life and Ihoughra, and the lale Paodh Ananta K. 
Bhatl&cSrya. 1 acknowledge with all gratitude, is decidedly one of them. 

Except for the last few years of bis life he had never been free from AnxncinT 
dilBcuIrres. It was only vyy late in life, hardly tbrae years before his death that he has, 
thanks to Dr Gourinlrita Sastrf. aMxnniedProfemorof Indian Philoeophy, PoBt*Graduate 
Department. Govemmeni Sanskrit College. Cakuirn. Prior to that he had been n poor 
FaodH all through. Rut this poverty-al limes, as we know, unbearable • could not in 
the least affect his love of Truth. Otm when we asked him what heIrould have done 
if he were rich, he rented with the ehancteristie childlike amHe that he would have, 
maintained n number of poor but meritorious students and published his own booka ; 
and many flrst*rate works he would surely have published if he were rieb. 
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W« are eat feme ly gfateful 10 Profewor Niioial Kumar Batu for the itiiftative b« 
has tikun in recovering the oaouacript of fhe byikalata Prore* 

sior Karan Chandra Chakladar. Tbe ounuscnpi, aarecovered, Isold and brittle ao^in 
places badly damaged. It has not beeo pouibk to asceruin the year wheo Professor 
Cbahladar actually wrote it. From aootc any remarks on Ihe title-page it appears rbat 
he toieoded to nibmii it to the Calcutta Uaiverajiy aaaihesri. But this was probably 
never dona, for the manuKript remaiiw in the author’s handwriting with many a note 
scribbled here and there, evitfeotly ioiended to be incorporated ioto the book. Sri 
Haridas Sinharay and Sri Kriahiu Kumar Diait have halped us in recovoiing tbe reading 
of the jnanusaipi as well as io traaslUeraiing the Sanskrii quotations which.in tbe 
manuscript, are io tbe Beoplr script. Only the first part of this manuscript is printed 
in the present issue of tbe aod we hope to publish Its remaining porticnio 

OUT subsequent issues. 

Tbe preseot issue also contains the text of the Brsi chapter of the VSjasAfnyi 
h^iiidkhya, as edited aod rranalated with critical notes by Dr. S. N. Ghosai. Tbe 
verbatim reprint of tbe second volume of R. L. Mlira's The/fanfuinvro/DruM, too. 
ia continued in this issue. 






VAJASAN6YI PRATISAKHYA 

TrtotUted by 

S. N. GHOSAL 


CHAPTCA I 

1 . .^varoja iftskiraya’iehtmJasi 

Trim : The icceat and (be pboaetic modificaiiofii, »hieb we ire foiog to treat here, 
are based upon the Chandai. 

Note .'^Saipshin meau tbe arriDgement of leparate wordi in the fotm of the 
Samhitfl. Such words stand individually in tbe padapltba and retaia their origiul acceat. 
\q (he Saqihiti the ori|iatl acceat undergoes irajufomiaiioa. 

2 . huklkSttimarihapOrfakaivai. 

Tram: But (here is restrictioo with regard to the appheation of (beCbaodaa. 
because (he words, proaouseed by (he people ia norruil Hte. are uttered with lotae purpose 
in view (while the daily study of the Chandas is made with a view to acquirtDg tbe 
spiritual elevation). 

5 . fuiMnaifOt. 

Trans: fiut this restrkiioa wich regard to (be application of the Cbaud as is act 
proper, bectuie the Vedlc words are eaaedy like those, which ooe preaouaces in (be 
ordinary life. 

4. r>^dv4mnJyo<Aormfrv0ccAoff«hstf a//amob, 

Weber reads: 

ryAd, Smniyadharmitf^cefundosi Hi/omah. 

Trans: Of eoaise ibis resirictioo with regard lo the application of (he Cbandai 
should occur, because tt luaintaiiu tbe features of (he boly tradition (I.e. Cbaodai teiains 
the ebsracieriiiics of (he Veda, whkh is to be reoiled daily). 

Note : The commentary of Uvafa takes syit not as a separate sentence, as Weber 
has done, bur consirues it with (be following. So according to tbe eoamentaiy the word 
sylt should stand n$ having niyamab ** its subject. 

5 . yottama. 

Trans : If you do not know «ba( (he nature of sound ta (you can know it from wbat 
I stale in (he Prltiilkbya). 

6 . fiyuh khSt. 

Traoa: Breath comes from (be space. 

Note: Weber iraosletes kba as glottis. He states : *lch siebe vor das Wort kba 
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bier im Sinoo von ka^thasj^a kbs zu fasseo.’* 

Trans : I prefer to aasntne ibe vord Uia aa kepibas^a kba. 

7 . iabdosfai, 

Trans: That U irartsformed into sound. 
ioAkarepahitah . 

Weber reads: soAkar^pa 

Trans : If it be attended with the friatioo (of the vocal organO* 

Note: Weber believes that Ibe suira ie uotninmatical; so hesutes; **Diese 
Regel ist, ebenso »ie die folgenden bis 34. nerkwurdig elUptisch, uod elgeoilieb ganz 
ungrammalisch ab|efa»i. vgl, 114." 

Trans: This sfiini. as also the following upto24. are evidently elliptiea) and. in 
fact, absoluiely ungrammalkal. cf. It4. 

9. sn saAghiiSdiH pik. 

Trees: It Is transformed into voice whea it appears ia human beings through 
concentration (pressure) artd others. 

Note: cf. Talit. XXII. 3. 

rot^pfkfoh iak/h vdeo utpoittk f 

iik ?f. Fat Xlll. S (4 7) MTyja|i prfl^ah i proyokturyk^gwa-somnipitt vornybhQvan gunovtit> 
^ayogfitlekoh irurlh kermatf^ftnoU voArM. / 

Trans: As a consequence of ihe tnfiuenee of (be desire of i be speaker upon the 
relevant factors, one obtains u breath, which develops Into sounds I, e. expressions of 
various natures, through inuliifarious cnmhinaiions of different factors. 

10. sr)i}i sthinSni. 

Traas ; There are three places of ibe breath (which prod uces sounds). 

11. dre karar^t. 

Trans : There are two ways (eontraction and openiog). 

Note : cf. Ihe J(k Fr. Pat Xlll. 

nlyuh prgnab kosihama/mprodifmm 
kaifihosye khr fir fit somf($e »3 / 
ipedyafe ifAiolOffi nSda/dm ri 
voktrih&y'dmubhoyom vdittarobhay / 

Trans : As a result of ibe contraclioo of the fissure of the throat or its opening, as 
the speaker desires, the breath within tbs body becoioas rransformed into the loud noise 
(as of the tenues) or the clear eoood (as of Ihe vowels and sonants) or a meaa between 
(he two (as of the sonant«aspirates and b). 

12 . hrlrai. 

Trans : And i nded as it rises from the body. 

13. Sarlram. 

Trnns : It obtains a (special) body (in (be forn of a sound). 

14. SHrlre. Weber reads iorirc. ^ 

Trans: Specially by (be way* that il ge(s cooiact wi(b a (fixed) part of (he body 
(organ). 
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15 . les^ somOH&i sa udayi-sitaikBlyam. 

Tnoi i Ritjag from ibe (ouJity of these ftctors it wrvei the purpose of *11 lb*t 
which f)!H the three periods (Le.tbe present, pul and the fuiuce). 

16 . aAkSfah SfOdhydySdau. Wther omkSrah . 

Trans: The word ooi is alsreys to be pronounced at the begionini of the study of* 
chapter of the Veda. 

17 . oAkirdthakirau- 

Trans: The word om and the word niha serve (he same purpose. 

18 . oiikinm ¥f(itfu. 

Trane ; The word on is to be employed vbile studying the Ved*. 

19. aftiakdrtjm Mdfy«/u. 

Trans: The word etbe is to be prooouoced while reading the exegeIleal works. 
Note: Weber's translatioA deserves ecDsaderaiion. which reads : **d*s Wort atha 
bei der bhl^ engebdrigern Werkeo." 

Trans: The word stba is to be applied with regard to the works, beloagiog to the 
bhA^ It refers possibly to works, which are written in the Oassical Sanikril. Bbkfi 
subset)iienily meant the spoken tongue perticulerly the correct ioierprelation. 

20. pra)‘tnak. 

Trans i Ooa (v'ho would read the Vede.) oust be pure. 

21. sucau 

Trans One must study the Veda In a pure place. 

22. tfiam. 

Trans He should place himself in a eoQvenieni seat. 

21 . fiurp prapya. 

Irans: One should read in a proper line fi.e. the season Hemania). 

24. yojakanna param. 

Trans: One should not proceed more than the distance of a yoitoa fwhile redtioa 
the Veda). 

25, bkojetnafft ma^hura sniidham 

Trans : He should take a sweet and oily food. 

2 6 vurnocfoM vikaranh^m. 

Trans: fo r t he avoida ncc of Itsaccuracy i o i he pron u nciat io n of i nd ivi d oal louad i. 

27 . fihkritoddkitacarhstayosa/rtSaah iobdamayam, 

Trans : Verbs, the words formed by the employ of the primary and the secondary 
suffixesi and the four kinds of compounds have got sounds as ibeir constituents. 

28. tam vScamokkSrQrn pfccUmok. 

Trans: We enquire to ora about tbe treasure of speech (at (be begmoiag of the 
Vedic recital). 

29. orAc ilk^ythitab. 

Trans: Now, follow Ibe eubjecl*matlers. which are treated is the ilk (is. 

Note; According to Weber (be term Siksi does sot mean any fixed text but the 
tradition, which has come don orally. 
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30. savanakramf/vrah^ka9r/HtbMbtudfy^bli. 

Trins : The thtee pUcet of the vocal breath, (which are meniiooed io the tOtfa 
] 0 ) are the breast, (he throat aod the ceotre of the browrs in due order of the three daily 
aacrihcei. 

Note: Weber Infonas us that the rediatioo of the maotras ii differcDt in the 
three savaoas. It is done in a tow tone to the momini when the tone U feteined withio 
the breast: to the noon it is louder with loilder exertion of the throat; but lo the 
evening tt is done extremely aloud, when the vibratioo is retained wit bio the forehead. 
Vide 111. 1. i IX. b, lb ff. 

31, OyJfMmirOavi^A/ftiSiS^ . 

Trans: The (lemporary) reieBiioo, the mild exertion and the jerk of the tone are 
the three modifications, which occer id these places durin| the pronunciation of the 
sounds in the three daily saeriftees respectively. 

Noie: By modification of the voica the coameniaior understands ihe rise, falJ 
and drawlins of the vocal organ or the tone itaelf corresponding to the three accents. 
Weber is reluctant to accepi ibis view. As he opines, there is nolhing about the die 
and fall of the eccent here, hut only (he mod ulalioo of the voice ; the direct evidence 
comes from the To/rr. XXII 10, 9>n : ioMah proAftik sofmMjrj^ndm, tas)'^ 

rtfpdffyorve vt/fifSnya/vcm, taira JaMs^vySeyiidaAoffsyAwofi/fiyfimo MrunyomorfutS 
khasy$i)>u<£olhkorSttl Jobdoryo. enyowargo mirJapamufuti kkatyrtl n}coihkafiiflJmMiiru' 
madfiyamolifdnl sifanartt bhoKWN / 

Trans : The tone is the basis of aJI tbe vocal sounds; when the form of the foimer 
changes, so does change the form of the latter. The (temporary) lusyenslon. barihneis and 
sleoderoess (i.e. contraction of the glottis) nsaka (be lose high, while the effusion, lofioess 
and breadth (t.e opening) of the gloitia make it deep ; soft tone, halMoud tone and the 
loud tone are the three places (maoners) of tbe vocal breath. Liter similir seven iihftnas 
have been enumerated, among which of course (be three, stated just new. are also found : 
'*aiho rvifQriitfol/xiiiik anttprotfS/tAi sthBnSt kmanoftnyoyBi/JAyett rct^avoiiesya/ti 

porimdidcca poXcomdr/iri hi fornop^taioMo pica uipaiiih/sapto vicoh iihdnOni bhat'anil, 
t^rpiudhvO/ta (dhytmi) nimodcpa/abiihimaftmom^a fim Oiycmatirdnl / koranaM^iabdamana' 
hprayoga Hpamiu, oksOfCfyaTIJa/iSHifmmiipohbdh^dhrS/m (d/ivtu/h}, t/paiabdhirn(rptaJah 
saiobdamupalabdkimoi. ufosi mandram kaaihe modhyamam iitcU /ifam'’ /. Tain. /V. XXJll, 
1,4-12. Now tbe orgin of tbe different vocal sounds: through explosion (of breatli), 
mixing, through the raouth places (i.e. orgaos) and tbe method of formation there 
develops (he difference in sound, fifthly also through (be tine measure : tbe (one, which 
is mixed with sound in (his way. is (be origia of (be voke. The voice has seveo places : 
toneless, sonorous, perceptible, uodersiandeble, low balf-eloud, loud: toneless is one, 
which passesa within tbe mind, which U soatkdless but Is an expression indicating tbe 
mode of formation; sonorous is one, when one cannot distinguish between syllables 
and consonants; clear, when SBch Is the case; undersiandahlet when one hears the 
souods: low. when the tone ia in tbe breaat; half-aloud, when it is in the throat: 
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loud, when it lounda in ihe vault of the head. The taai three placet are nentiooad la 
our sQtra. 

32. wcaH)ca¥ligiak, 

9 « 

Trant: Indeed here it the diatiiKtiofi according to the rite and fall of (ba loot. 
Note: Weber doet not agree inib the comcneiuator ; according lo tbe latter tbe 
tutra refert to tbe tvarita accent, wbicb it in fact the eombinalioo of the Hte and fhil 
of ihe Cone. 

33. athSkhySh iamSmuAy^dhikZh prhfriphMi. 

Tram : Now follow (he aamet, which extend beyond Ihoie. that are already 
counted and which are before ibe riphita. ( 160 ). 

Note: Here the expreition aamimnlya tuggetit aa enuai<raijoo of tbe tamjlU ; 
bui that tirch an enumeration it not exactly that, which it made in VIII, 2 ff, will be 
known in due courte. Soeh ikhyia. whkh can be eupposed from theMolstniyabui 
have not actually been mentioned, tuod at mra, tparia, anra^ithl^, Otman, viuijantya, 
nStikya and tome more. 

34. bpndlrfg vara/j^h. 

Trent: Such toundi are called the varaoat. which have been enumerated in tbe 
lamdmnflya. 

35. pflrro ttpodkS. 

Trant: The term upedbi indicates the sound, which precedet the latt one. 

36. nirdeka UitA. 

Trt nr: The mention of toundt it (o be made by anncxlDg ill to ibeip. 

37. 

Tram : Alio by adding the term kira. 

34. Qvyat^Htm ryoh’/cAoryd. ' 

Tram: Tbe mention of tbe eoneonantt it made with (be u iterance of the itme 
(i.e. the term kirali only the latter it preceded by the vowel a. 

3P. ra rpAcM. 

Tram : Tbe lound < n pronounced by adding epba io itself (i.e. lo r). 

40 . swoirapi 

Trans: There It mentioning of contoiunta also by vowels, which are (agged to 
(he former. 

Note : Weber ira niposes tbe sutras 39 end 40. 

41 . nifiui pSfuyomo pisar/aniytdikw^i/c/iadkmifiiylUi . 

Trans : The anusvira. yama. viamjaniya jlhvimAliya and tbe upadhmSniya are not 
(o be pronounced by the annexaiioo of (he term kSra (or aoy oiber)to (bam (but are to be 
meoiicned by their own naoses). 

42. dtmtasya rriOrdkonydpcUiromtiif. 

Tram : The (rumformaticQ of a deotaJ aoood to a cerebral one la known at iiali. 

43. samS$mth^ttakQraifiUy^ayaf^ sovorwh. 

Trans : An alphabet is called a tavarpa, which possesses the same place, the same 
mode of articulation and the same mouth movemeni in common wi(b another. 
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No« ; cf, tbe second VirUtko to njtbU LI.9. 

44. simSdilo'ftau swi/fSm, 

Trans; Th« ei^bi vowels (i.c a. i. i. i. o. 0, f. f,). which stand at the begiootoB 
(of (he vofi^asamliaaiya) ere ioown as rd tecboicaUy. 

Noie : In the later varha-sacoiinnlya Vlil.l ibe (riinlirts t/e also eaumerated ; 
Here UvaU says '. /ha fu ttfim grahaaom m bhapatf pfayaJandbhdvSs irimSiran svayamtva 
yakf)iati (namely in 1l. S(P53). sa*araaJirgha/v^ ca ioafj9SMarane prayojonam. no fa 
iawtfa^rfhasramaktiitdm p/utda^ fomhhawt / otak Ha frhyea/e / The pluia 

vowels, which are cursooly Deoiiooed (II 50'53 aad V|ll 4$) do act show the lenilheninB 
of (WO of their kraJs; so (hey should not he aaafldoned here or eouoted amonB the sim. 
Heace (ha latter includes vowels only, wbtdi caa manifest a vocalic eombinaiion i.e. 
laoilhaning (IV 50). Tliis vargasanimalya. wbieb ramatoed hefore our author, U 
different from that, which lay hefore the author of VI 11,46. The varh4*samlmnlya 
here (44.45) agrees with ibai of the M frdr/yAkA>tf. wbieb considers the vowel Issoae 
aaioog the simple vowels and diphihonis, since as a vowel it can stand only ia the interior 
(comp. 87,69, IV. 110, 37a). 

Weber peinla out that sim comes from sima. which develops from the word rsoa. 
The eiynology appears doubtful fiom ibe standpoint of meaning. 

45. rondAyakfororp porem. 

TranI: The rest • re ea Had the diphihonga (i.e, e, nr. o. an). 

Note: The name does net occur in the vargssamimnlya, whieh is assumed In 
the idtrn 5}; otherwise this would nol have heaa slated here. The varneiomimnlya 
VJU. 8 possesiet this, which is a further evidence of its absence in i%. 

46. okaij^/iyo Mvl. 

Trens: Every vowel, which Is not ka^thya, ia called bhlvio (I.e. all the vowels 
barring the kapjhya i.e. a end t are known as bhlvio). 

Note: The commentaior Uvafa reeogoisee both the sounds ) and | as bhlvin: 
but AnanU'bhatia omits them. Weber constders bhlvio to be idaoiica) whh the term 
nimln, which other PrItilSkhyas have done t.a. po IMvoporf i.a. nlmoyo/r erbo causes 
(i.e. eaiis forth) bbiva i.e. net*. 

47. vyakjanam kUi. 

Trans: Those, of whieh ka slenJs at the beginnlag, are known as conionanti. 

Note! Since It stands in the samltnaiya VIII. 14 it does not eecur in the 
snmimnlye. menlionsd In ihe s&ira 33. 

48. o/unriiro* samyiigaok. 

Trans; Wheo a oonsontot cooes ioamsdiateJy after aaotbec the conbinstioois 
known as samyoga. 

49. spofitfttva $afnkh)4. 

Trans : Baureerstion takes plaee oolj wilb regard to (he sperlaiP 
30. dfoudraupfaihomai/Jir, 
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TraaB: The firat n>o spaiUa or««cli Wfa are knpwa aajli (le. k, kb. a, eh,(h. 
Mb.p.ph). 

51, vj/nSoeico A/Mr^om 

Tnns: The iibilanta barrtoi b are abo kivoeva ai jit. 

Note; The coraioeatator baa forgoden to iDeiiUon that ibe voweli of hi ie vleal, 
Here the albUaou aod fa come ooder O^mao. Thegivei a difeteat order, 
accord iqg to which tbe louod o from aJ^, hiUua between two vowela and rate also 
included within tbe term bsaua. H u omitted Ibere, ao aUo vitarga, if not reduced to o. 
Tbe vurse reads: 

obhSvaSce vipfuiica ias^td rtpha ca t 
jihfSmUdmupsidhmii ea gotir tfifowdAc^tns^h / 

The tlk PrUifidkhyc il. 12) knows S kiods of flsman, ilnee it reckons innivlra. viaarga. 
h. along with I .}. s. l>k and hP w toch. 

52. mufca. 

Trans: Besides, these ara koom also as mud (le. the three sibi?ir)ts also bear the 
technical name mud). 

53' tthi hfoh. 

Trans; The rest (i.e. the remaialng 20 consonants, aatoely tha last three of each 
vnrgn, y, r. I. v and hj are known as dhi. 

5i. dyil\yocali/rtfi9h tcim9ifah. 

Trans: The lecotsd and the foarthcooao nanis (of a varga J. e. aspirates) are called 

socmen. 

Note : The RM'PriOi^hyo knows the terms softnoo <t, 13). so also the Aih.pr. 

( 1 . n.94). 

5 S. amSirasytiro hfssvh . 

Trans: A vowel, which has the measure of the vosvel a, it known as short. 

Note: For the rules 55*50 compare tbe Atk.Pr. I, 51*54. 49-62 "Amrnrrp bgAM* 
i 07 i>oge/gurwrfl/er/omMdrtt;e^ coipodBwe ea/eAemd/ro hmsrohlfyaHjviSAi ca/<tvlmairo 
dlrghahlirfmaiyuh piutffh I Trans: A ibon vowel is light if not combioed with another. 
The rest Is heevy (long). So also aretbe abunSsIka and one at the end of tbe pada. A 
light sound Is constituted of one mitrl. So are the consonants. A long sound is 
comprised of two mitrks. The pluia coniaioi three mitrls. 

56, m8lf8 C4t. 

Trans: It goes also as mitrft. 

Note: About tbe time of the nsiirS the Io the Rk recension v.49 

makes tha comparison with the voice of the animals: 

cUsastu vadatt inSffim drimdirom trera hSjvmA / 
iikht rauli trImStram tu aakuhstrartAomStfakam /f 

Tbe verse is quoted from tbacoacludlDg portion of the Fatal a Xf II of the Fr. where 
it occurs as: 
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cS^iu vadau nStriifi 4ft mitre fiyost' rrsfU f 
sikhX trtmBire vij^fytt est mStrS-poeigrahak // 

57. drlstSfon dlrgfiah. 

Trans: Wbeo a sogad /e^uirct double the lima (for being prooouQced) U ii 
known as iQog 

58. piumtirih 

Trass: Wheo a aouod requiiea ibree tinwi Ibe lime (foi being pronouaced) U is 
known as plsia. 

59. yyaijtmomardfiamSira, 

Trans: A consonant goes for half a nolirl («.g, the eoniooifil o in piln and pratyab 
seems to have tbe value of half mliri). 

60. iadardkamonu- 

Trans: Tbe half*ioStri of (he balf'Ottrl (i.a. of a consosanU is called apu. 
let IV. 146). 

61. parumin rordhamatrO 

Trans : Tbe half of an apu<ma(rais knowoasparamioufi.e. ooe^lghih ntlirA). 
Note: ft does not appear io (be (ext. It eorrespoods to tbe time* measure of 
dbruvan of the Jtk.fir. accordiog lo Weber. 

62. siM/it. 

Trans: Tbe foliowiog refers to the place, where (he sounds are pronounced. 

63. hftavoffdunt dirghaphiM pretiyit. 

Trans: When one mentions a ibort vowel tbe lodg and the extended ones of tbe 
same are also to understood. 

64. prethamegfohane vorgon. 

Trans: When one mentions tbe Arst consonant one should understand all the 
consonants of the varga. 

65. fhkau Jih vSw9fe. 

Weber (^kkau jihyimfUe 

Trans: The vowel r (tbe jlhvimulixa) aod the gutturals have their place at 
the root of the tongue. 

Note r The Rk. Pr. include here also the vowel |. But tbe PdnMyaiikaA Omits the 
sounds r and So it suggests : 
jihfimuit lu kuh proktah 

Trans: Here ko represents both tbe luilurals ijhI (be JlhvliDuliya. 

66 . ic^kylistShu. 

Trans : The vowel i. tbe palatals, i.e and y are prooouncod in the palate. 

Note : Tbe JUc.Pr. includes also tbe vowel ai here (ftt.1.19) so also Ibe 
Sr/mtafUsro i.2»5 : tbe iiku omits the vowel t, as it states imyoid naitnyih. 

67. sotaamSrdhani, 

Trans: § and the linguals are pfououiiced in tbe roofof iba ps&ate. 

Note: Rk. Pr. agrees here but (he ^bfd suggests: ayu mSrdhctfyS rfwwdh. 
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6 S. ro tkatamu/e. 

Tram : R Ulo be prpooonced at ibe root ptibe teeth. 

Note : Weber transUies : as der ZunpeowurTer*: 

Trans ; R is to be pronounced at tbe root of (he (OQioe. We do not understand wby 
danta should be translated as tongue (Zunge). It might be an oversight of Weber. So also 
(he Aik Pr. 1.27 : repAoivd don/omfi/dN/. 

69. fhsitO danir. 

Trans: |J,s. and (he dental eonionaots <i.e. Slope) are (o be pronounced in the teeth* 
Note : According to the Pr. Pa{ 1,19.20 these are lo be pronounced at the root of 
the teeth (dealamule) excluding ), which is considered as jihvtm'Aliya. Bui tbe §ik(& agrees 
with the present PrliilSkhya. ss it steles: 

4amyS (luMk smrtah, 

70. ufopopa<ikmS oif/ie. 

Weber reads nrofpapk <askf. 

Trans: u. v, o. the labial consonants and the upadhmfniya arc to be pronounced 
at the lips. 

Note ; The ftk Pr. also adds along wilh It Ihe vowel aa. So also the ^iipkhySyana 
^fovrojflrro 1,25. rheiik^ (24) includes only tho vowel u and the labisis p^theJOvupii 
within Ibis class. For o end aa it suggesis ArmfhoffAe>tfv (cf 73) and for v it leys danios(hyo 
vah jmi io VNAhalh (cf 84) 

71. ohiivfsorjwi)ykh ka/fikt. 

Truns : The sounds a. h and Ihe viearjaniya arc to be pronounced at the ibroaL 
Note; So indeed in the RA Rr. |Pa{ 1.18). There is agreement of the ilk sft elso. 
which stales ka<ff\v3^>okau (24). 

72. sovarMvocco. 

Tram: Here the vowel • isio be irealcd as of being similar to K (though the 
vowel B U ssmvru, while d is vivfla). 

Note: Titc distinction between samvfu a (covered) and vivfte A (open) does not 
seem to have appeared in the Pi. Pr, Rut ihe AA. Pr. rec^iies it (1.35) so does PIoIdi 
(VJ 11.4.68> cf. Ihe commentary there and also at the wtra 1.1.9. Here Webet suggests 
that (he short a developed a covered heavy proDundation at the time of the composition 
of these three works and it explains i}s easy transformaiion into e ando i<) PAIt. But 
the transformation of a ialo t did rtot become cfTcciive so completely at the lime of Ihe 
VaJ. Pr. as at (he time of PAsioi, so much so that the foroKr considers a as Ihe norm of 
the vowel, while the latter u. 

73. alkafaukaroych kffn\hyP pfirrd mStril tairostikiyonHlarS. 

Trans: Of ai and au (he first mfiirfi is lo be pronounced >ir the throat but Ihe 
second in the palate (in (he case of ai) and the lips (ia ibe case of au). 
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NoU : The rollowiog statemeni of the ^ /Ir. ii (o be observed : 

MtJkySnl saadkyokf»dHy6hitrtke 
dfU/hSnotoltesu tathobiiaytsM // 
sandhfS*akdro'rdhfmU:8ra vnofam 
yuj€fvkdta M fSkaiBjfmak f 
mStrdsomMfgadofOre' prthakinrii 
hfaS9i/ius>drofycilMt^wp»t I Pal. XTII 15*16 
The above verse* tuggeei ibat Ibe djpbihong* are the producli of the conbiAaliona of 
two Miiods, which are prosouaced from two different organ* of the Douth. According to 
iakatftyana in (he caie ofe. ai the firai half ia eoastituted of a and tbe seeood of i. while 
io Ibe case o. au tbe firii half is coruliiuted of a aod the acoond of u. Bui oibara 
consider Cbal sach dtstinetioDS between iwo leparate vowel* beceniog diphthongs 
cannot be cnade. 

74. yamSmisvdfotiSj/kydfiim 

Tran*! The nose it the organ of proouecia lion of they* tnas. Ibe anusvira and tbe 
nSiikya. 

Nole : The Pr. suggeiit it by stating • 
niitkySn nisiky^yaminuififin 
M jihSnSfiyaifo yomapadeSoh / Pat. 1.20 

75. mukkanSsIkSk orano'nuit&aikah. 

Trans A sound (t.t. a vowel or a $amiv.>»«| eacepi r) is anuoltika. when it is 
pronounced simuliaoecusly from the mouth and the nose. 

Note : The Ath. Pr. |,26 stales : 

anundJtk^nSiji mukhmisikam. 

76. daniyS jlkvigrakerandk. 

Traas : The deatals are to be pronounced wiib ibe Up of tbe tongae. 

Note : cf. tbs Aik Pr. 1.25 

^niySnSifi JlhySgrom praillr/f(un. 

77. rcica. 

Trans : So also r. 

78. mOfiffunySh praiiw tydgrwn. 

Trans : The cerebrali are to be pronounced by turning ihe tip of tbe tongue. 

Note: Weber*i traoslatcoo seems to be a Nl round eboat. He translates: **die 
Lingnaleo durch Bedeckung der Zwingenspilae riodemouG dieselbe ao das Oaumeodapb 
so anschliesst, dais tie dtirch dieses bedeck I wirdy*. 

Trans: The Hnguali arc to be pronounced Ibrougb Ihe covering of ibe tip of tbe 
tongue (now ooe attaches the Mme to the roof of Ibe palate io lueh a manoer that it 
becomes covered with itX 

79. tahuihafiS madhyenc, 

Trans: Tbe palatals are to be proDooaced wiih ibe middle of (bftoogue. 

Note : ef tbe Ath Pr. i.20 OkfySnaift mo^SiyaJtkvan. 
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SO samSMsihiMkaraifd nisikeufthydh. 

Tnoi: The nisikya tod lahitb have fot the «ame ortao tt (he pkcc a» weUtt 
(be raetni of proogaciitioo. 

Note: The word fileikyt bee becooke t tource of coafuiion lo aeholers. Hofo 
Weber bee eltboretely dUciiteed about tcloil eiinificance tod its diuiociioD from 
(he yemt. We eUe him for t clear underMtodini of hie view poi&i: ''Wteunier 
nflaikyt bier «ie 74 w vereiebea eei. weoA nicht vie Roth eur Lit. pa|. tiS und Reinier 
t. t, O Fixf. peg. tl3 wollen, die Naitle der funf varga. iit luaschet uemlich 
ratheelbafl, Mi( der *hui{i' der Sehol. bier nod dee Tex(ei eelbet in VlH. 3S acbeint 
weaig anzufangen. Der Name nleikya koremt in Verlaiif dee Vtff Fr, nqr eoch einmal 
(VIII, 45) vor : deteelbe handelt eonet our von den fiinf Naeakn, dem ameevin (d.i vor 
eibilanten und r) uod den annnliiVa d.i naulhehen Vokaleo odei Helbvekalen. lo wie 
den yema (iiber diete to gleieh). Cegen jene Auflatmog Roih‘e vnd Regnler'e ipricht 
indee. dtM die fUnf Nteaie tooit tteie durch arcam^ pafleama bezeichnet liad. ao wie 
Ferneri data no jener Sielle dee aehten buchet (VIII. 4Sl unter Nfieikya jedenfallt eio 
genz heiooderer Lau( zu venteh^n iet. LeRtere Sielle kSnnie nno zwar freilich* da 
der Achce Adhylya entsebeden eine tprlere mtbei it(. ebtneo wenig wie VIII. 2S fUr 
uniere Srpllen rm enten Adhyiya beweitkcafiig leio r da jedoch euch daa Jik Pf. i. 
Milller I, 49 mit Nleikya eineo beeonderen Laut. nicbl die fiinf Niute bezeichnet 
(Multer seheioc am i. O darin den dorch daa tekhen bezeichneten Lautzuerke* 
nnen T) to i*t dieie Aiiirtteuni enitehieden vorzuzieben. Die Berliner Handrebrifi 
(Chambera 714) dee Knmmentart za ftk Pf. 1.49 erkisrt ubrigent daa Wort in darst' 
Iben Weiae, wie unaer Teat m Vlll.45 ocmlich diirch 'hum* iti nitikya: eine 
zweiie Hand hat hum engeetvkhen und daramer die Worte 4offonoaomdh 
gefiJgt. Wir mii«<en alao dietem hum etwat neher tu Leibe gehen. Die bilduog 
dieact Lautet i«l ganz idenliaeh tni( der von IrMp Arft* m gum gAem(VIII.29): 
voo dieten yama aber wiaten wir. date eie nicht durch u von ihrem tperla (prakfti) 
geirennt aind. londem unmKielber nit ihm autgetprochen warden : dae u kbnoie alao 
wohl hier nut zur Drzekhnung det dampten Autspraehc dienen 7 oder lollte ct. und 
dieae Vermulbung gibt mir Chambera 714 an die Hand, durch eioem graphiichen Irrtum 
tui einem untergeaetzten h entatanden aein 7 So ist ntrmlich datelbal. zu ttk Fr. (.49. 
zweimal aue *A’iim khum gum ghum fryMryo .ramflh von ceiter Hand mit Autatreichung 
del anotvlra Punktea and Verwandlung dee u^siHchee in eioam Ullrich (inter Beite* 
rzung det betreflenden Punktet kika khht, gha ghha gemacht wnrdeo. Diee tcheint 
in der that die ejoztg redgliehe Art. die wirkliche Auaaprache der belrelTender yama 
graph iach wenigttena anniehcrnd richtig wwderzagehen. Nach dieser Analogie hattm 
wir nun also auch fur hum dn hika za tubelituiereo. and der Nitikya wasreweller 
oichtt alt eine naaalbche Breebung det h vor folgendem Natal, eBtaprecheod der 
BreebuDg der tparia in ihra yama. 

Diete Auffattung, zh der idi bereita durcb jene Correktur von zweiler Hand in 
Chambert TldgefiifarC wordem war. arbiell unmittelbar daraufihre directe Beatatigang 
dnrch eine Stella det 4/k.Pr, t,9B, IOD»wdelie kaiacn Zweifel (ibrig loan: .wmAiopddr* 
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nu/iamSt sparidd uttame yamcIryctkdsaiyckyaH kakSrd/t uSaHyma I Weanio ^mioIbcD 
Worto ouf einoii iptrio, die Nonlo ouiftoommen. so NbuI fol|(. lo w<rd«n dio 
Beidcn dorch die be<reffeftd<ii yama (oicbiedeii; folgl dei Nual anf cio h, dureh die 
Nieikya. Zbeoiobebat ea ancb la Taitl. Pr. n.9 tpviiJ tmuitamid wamaparSd 
SHupOrfySm nisikySk i3h yamSn tkt, taAd/de tawvporUn nSslkyam / aach eiaem nicbt 
naialiacher iparia dere ein oaaalichef fotgL *erdea die Reibe oicb dia Nliikya 
aiaierahrl. Einiie nenoen dieaelbcB jfana. nod oStikya dot den nacb bvOTDip, n 
eioiufo|enden Laut. 

Daa den Mldhyandina dieaer Nltikya fekli, leracD wir and dcu Nachttai sum 
K9y. (in V{11.45>: aber auch der Vcrfasaer dea Ytd.Pr. aelbit Kbelnl doblV.ldl 
|e|en die Aaweoduni dcttdbea auasuiprcebeB T odts itt ei our die Brecbung der 
aadero Stbilanien (anaserh) die ar daMibai udelt. El wafo waai|»teo aonit auflalig 
geau|, dan er deo nSalkya bier wia iu74at< lanc regelmaiiig behandelti^Wai 
auB Ubrigea unsere Regcl (90) bier aelbw beiriffi, so wciii ieb fur die drain vorliegeade 
GleiebsetaiBg des NSiikya mil dea Labialea keioe recbt gcDiigeiide Erklarung: dai 
itbinam beider iic ia docb eBlichioden irlienot. wie der scboJ auch direct anfuhrt • 
as kann also von einio saminam jtkdnam eigeDilich gar ketoe Rede laln I der Sinn 
dahin su gehen, dais bel dan Labiaten ausser Lippeaocb die Nese, bei dem NCaikya 
daiegen ausser der Nase aneh die Lippea betbeillgit seiD ?»Dts Ath. Pr. J.24|ieht 
die unterlippe aN Haupcsacblich bei der Bilduag der Labiakeo beiteiligt an oJiftyOn^ 
^madharos^ham” 

Trans: l( ii obscure ai to wbat to be uodentood is by the term NIsikya 
here as also in tbe sAtra 74if80i ibe aasalaofibe five Vargas ai me a liooed by Roth 
at Lit. p.d9 and Regoier eta. a. O Pebr. p.2U. Little seems to be conveyed by the 
term hum. which appears here in ibe commentary and also ia the text itself of 
VIII.29. In lbs satire coarse of tbe YaJ^Pr.tht aams aisikya appescs only for ooce 
(Vili 49); it treats only of tbe five nssals. tbe aouevira (l.t.*! before sibilenu aad r) 
end the anualsike i.a. aeiel vowels or half‘VO«els so also the yimi iqulte unambi¬ 
guously). Agaiast tbe asaumpiioo of Rotb aod Rcgaier it may be sieted ihet tbe 
five nasale are so frequeocly expressed by tbe Urns utuma. pahcima that is tbe 
passages of the 9tb Book (VI11.45) tbe word aiaikya conveys asolutelye different meeoiag. 
Since the eightb adhylya is a later addition (be latter pestaga (i.e, Vlll.49) as also VIII. 29 
can never be evideoces for support of out paisaces of (be first adbylya : siocer the 
Rk. Pf. (see Miiller 1.49) aaderstaede by (be lerm oliikya a special louod and not 
(he five Qssals so (bis view is to be decisively preferred (Muller seems to uaderitend 
by ii a sound marked by tbe anuoifika i.e.*) Tbe Berlio naouscript (Chambers 714) 
of the coiBmeoUry of (he PM ^.1.49, however, explaiDi tbe word lo tbe same way 
as our text lo Vlll.49 namely fum M A lecood band has struck off the 

word hum and hii added below (he expceesioo AaffononOTiflh wiiMArtfyd^. Wetbould 
oow follow the word a bit more closely. The formayoo of ihii sound is q«d(e 
idMdcil with (bat of kum. ktm^, pgft. gAam M yonOM (VUI. 29). About these 
yamae «e know that (bey are oever aeperaud from (beis eparias (prakpi) due (o their 
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cooocctioo by lh6 vowel u bot wt iaunodutely prooouMed wiib it: tbe vowel n 
could il K* be uied here for ibe proowidottoD of ibe dolliooBd or ettheiu^cotioo 
coioee to roe from Cbembere 7Hitihould htve epruBg due lo « grtpbie error ^utn 
uoderlioed t. lo (be leaw vei7 ^ece of the M ?f. 1.49 twice Muvpi g/mip 
iiyidayak yam^ tuu been revieed into k6a. kbhe, gAa. gbAi etc by a lecond head with 
the remova] of the aouevin point and the chaoge of the U'tterk into a fi'inerk with 
the attributioo of the relevant poiat In fact ihie leemi to be the only oiathod of 
repreeeniioi the real pronunciation of the r^vani yam a graphically or at leett tpprou* 
reately. By (bii analogy wa ara to nbitiiute hum by hha aod thie nleilrya waa Bothlng 
other then ibe saial breaking of h before the foUowing nasal correr ponding tot be 
breaking of the iparia in their yama. This conception* to which 1 »ai ted by a 
correction of the lecond hind of Chambers 714, bods immediate lapport from a 
statcmcor of the A/h. Pf. 1.99.100. which leaves eot a bit of deobi: MmSfiapaJemit'iamat 
spariiU utiamt yamaU yathisankhywn/hak^rift aStikyeno / *'ir in the sibm word a nasal 
follows a sparia barring the nasals, both of them are separated by the relevant yaina ; 
if a nasal follows h they are separated by the nlsikya*'. The same view has been 
expressed by the Taitt. Fr. 11.9 spatiid nnur/orndd bt/amopodBd SnupOrfyOn nisikyOk f 
fdn yorran ekf, Ankd/dn ttoaomeyvin aitikymt i '‘after a nonnasal spa rfa. followed by 
a nasal (he nisikys it iaicricd accordiog to the series. Some call it yama, but nisikya 
only when it comas after h but before n, g or m*'. 

That this rtiaikya is wanting in (He MIdhyamdina school we come to learn from a 
supplement of the VlJ. Ft. (la VI]|.49>; bnt does ibe author of ihe Vtif. Ft. seem 
to speak sgainat the appUeatioa of (he same to IV. 141 7 or Isltonlytha breaking 
of other sibilants (except b) which he blames there. At least ii would appear quite 
strange that he uses the word mitikya in the correct sense here as also io 74. 

So fer es il concerns our rule here (80) I do not hnd any justifiable explanation 
of equalising the n&sikya with labials. Tbe sthloam of both ii decidedly differeot tithe 
eomcnentaior directly shows: so (here cunaoi be properly any talk of 'rnrndnorrMnom’. 
The sense seems (o be that in ibc ptooonciaijon of (he labials besTdei tbe lipe the 
nose (oo has been helpful as in the ctK of the oisikye besides the nose the lips too have 
contributed a share. The 4ih. Fr. I 24 aitnbutes 10 the lower lip the chief share so far as 
the pronunciation of tbe labials is concerned : MhyiaSmodhofousiky^m. 

81. vo ^ntigraih. 

Trsni: Va is prodneed wlib the (ipAof the teeth. 

82 nijtkSmQJena yamah. 

T>aBS : The yeinas are iwoduced by tbe root of (he nose. 

Note: The word yama has been a source of great confusion ro thcKholars. 
As this preceding discusiion shows. Weber onderstaitds by this a nssel scuod that 
appears after (be first four sooads of the vaxge but before a nasal sound. Aeeording to 
(his view there esn be TOyamaa before tsrenty sounds of tbe vargex. Butstetemenia 
like catvataica yamah mfiah etc. which restrict the number of ye mas to four, seem to 
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contradict tbe above view. The loamoly. majr, however, be removed by taking into oonii* 
dcratioo tbe fad that 1b each va rga Ibere are four sounds only, whicb are entitled to 
possess the yama and Ibese are referred to. The word niiikya, with wbidi tbe 
tern yama is very often eoafiued. indicates tbe oasal souad that appears aDer 
h but before asolber nasal, as it follows from tbe previous diicuasions of Weber. 
As the latter has |iven a valuable dnscusslon here we iatesd to 4)uote a certain 
portion from the same : **Der scbolipricbi hier wie <o 74 our voo vier yama ebenso 
die iiksS (4) catvinJeo yomJh smrtik: aucb V11J.29 aind ausdrilcklicb our vier yama 
und zwar bios die gutturaleo Reibe auffefdhrt. lo leioeo ei|aeii Beispieko igders 
hier, wte zu 103. IV. Ul. I63>lbl fdhrt der Sciwl tuck andefe, oiebt bJose gutturale 
yarns. Die Regal ferner uasen Testes aclbei Uber die Bilduof der yama ||V.I60*16I) 
laser kelnea Zweifel daruber, dass wir jedem der Moiebl nasalischeo swiUingslaut, 
zususehreibea habco, vfl Ft. MSlier 1.49 uod Atk. Fr. (.92 Taitt- Fr. TX.9. (i. cbeo 
pa|. 1231. Wie ist nun dieier Widcrspruch ss HHen. Wohl dahio. diss wenn man 
damil nur den flssaiischen Laut bereichci der eioem jedeo der vier crslen iparU 
cines vargt vor einem Nasal anschraleft oboe dabe* auf die Verichiedenhelien der 
varga sslbst Rucksicht zu nebmen. 6s gabe zwei yama fiir die Tenues, swei fUr 
die Sonantes. Def gutlurale vargs ware dann in VIII.29 nur esemplicausu gcwahli ? 
Milllcr /.903 Naeh den aogeritbrteo Siellen dar ArA Fr. and ro/rr. Fr. ubrigeni wird der 
nasalliche Laut nicht dem iparia veigoschoben (MuUer peg. CXXllI) soodern dem 
nasal, also zwiseben sparia und Nasal etAgefugi.** 

Trans: The commentary speaks bera as io 74 only of 4 yarns i. lo does the 

(4) CffiraroJeo vamdh /MftdA; also in VIII.29 eapresily 4 yamu have been 
reentjoned and those of the guttural aenes have been mentioned. In in own examples 
here as also is lu3 [V,111. 14(^141 the comoKiitary aeniiona also others • and not 
merely tbe guttural yaraas. Besides even tbe rule of our text on the formatioQ of 
(he yama does not leave any doubt that to each of tbe 20 non^sal sparixs before 
e break in a yama-U. a twin CMsel sound has been ascribed, cf Rt Fr. MUDer 149, 
and Ath, Fr. 199, Taitl. Fr. II. 9 (see above at tbe page 123). How to solve Ihii contradlc* 
ation? It happens that when one speaks of four yamas one indicates surely the 
nasal sound that clinp to each of (be first four speriaa of a vxega before a nasal 
without taking into coosideraiioo (be different cUsses of tbs verge. There were two 
yamas of the surds and twu for (be sonants. Tbe guttural varga is casually cited by 
way of illustration io VIII.29. See about tbe topic In Muller 1,405.-^According to 
tbe passages of (be Alh.Pr. and Taitt. Fr. tbe nasal souad does iwt throw off tbe sp.'iris 
(Miiller page CXXllIl and occupy Us place but is put between tbe sparda and the 'Real. 
g3. JihvamOiiyOmisrSfS AermimiUeno. 

Trans : Tbs jibvimfifiya (see 65) aod the Houivira ore to be pronouoced with tbe 
root of the jaw. 

84. kontMyO modhyena. 

Trans: Tbe alphabets of tbe Lbroet (s.71) are (o be pronounced with tbe middle 
of the jaw. 
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Noic : Henibc#r. 

SS. prcihamottamBh pa^nfiydh o^ou. 

Trans: Only Um Aral aad ilw laal letters (of Ihe five aeries) exceptioi c and & eu 
stand as tbe final sound in a word (that b the letters k» t, i. p. 6 , a, d, n). 

Trans: Pinmi believes that ooroally the medial sonant suads at the final 
syllable of a word (VIII.4S0) Tbe latter, ebo ibe view of Gir|ya, eontriry to what 
our Bdtra iastnicts here, goes also for the view of ^ikaffi fact. /A. agrees wlib the 

view, that has beert eapreised in the sfitra : sporiSh pfathomonamSff (padydh d.{. 
pad3ni)dlh bhattmti) / no cawgah/prothamiiuini SfOyintM iauftakosya pralifftSwifti no 
That the final praihsma becomce iransforGoed into inlya b a view of iaunaha. 
of. the observation oo 111.51. 

B6 fliarj<m\pak. 

Traits: So also the viserjeniya (eafi stood as the final sound in a word). 

87 . sforBico tkiravarjam. 

Trans: The vowels also eaceptinf 1 can stand esibe final sound In a word. 

Note: Here oite should note the ohaervation of the .4fA. Pr I. 5. onfAflroA rvoroh 

pady/iff i.e. podiniyah, 

8 8 . ifakdforkMfOgf(»h4> 

Trans: TIk sounds 9 and r can retain their features of podlnilya only whrn 
they are In the avagreha (I.e. at ihe end of the first word of a compourvd split into 
two eompoMnis). 

89 . aaunastkeicotfamih . 

Trans ; The last alphabets <of tbe verges j.e. A. S. 9 . n. are also called artunlaikas. 

Note: of. 75 . TtioAtk.^- M2, speaka the same thing: u/tamO onunislkdh. The 
To/u.fif.hi^ made a special investigation into the degree of nasality in tbe di/fereat 
fiesals. It states; sipfOiotomimtnAsikfOfnamisritotfttmr^rfti iof/)>i}'Oifekliomo'' soffooetf 
koukolipu/roh I onnsvdrc* nHii bM/oth^ah f nokSraaya r^phofmoyokSrohhdvaifupU ra 
maJopic co/wamu/turom tirro/ofam/ti stkoffrei komdinyoh (XVII M) / 

Trans: *The nasality is the sirongeal in the aouwlra and the five nasals'—thus 
slates ^aitylyana. According to (he son of ILtiibaU It is equal everywhere. According 
to (he Bhkredvija it is less in the anosvln. At the elision of n dne to its trani' 
formation into r irt a sibilant or y. so also at the elision of tn (obviously not conac' 
quent on some kind of transformation), the preceding one is more strongly nasalized 
(han tbe sueceedlog according to tbe view of old Kaundinye. 

90 . spofiJfaWyo s/binakaranoYimokfok. 

Trans; Awordeodiog in a sparia sfaom tbe change of place and also of the 
mode of articulation |witb regard (o Ibis aparia i.e. contact ooasorunt) before anoUier 
word. 

Note: The fk Pf. calls this pbenooMDOo abbiiridhfiAa ( Pa). VI. 5 ff) sod so also 
the Alh. Pr. (1.43>50). Tbe latter states: vye/IJonofi^iS^a^am abhMdkanak piditotf 
aankotoro hliio-S>fiso/$9dah / jparU'bkJnidkioak / ^orioiyapadOniSYOfrahayoiea / fakSrasyo- 
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smasu fMnanAnUmnflkAartlasthopitamtafatvwyat samyuktaml^'Kiri^sya mAtrif4ham 
saml^Mkaranam param / 

Trant: Tho uparsto eiistencc of ivocon&onanta Is called sbhioidhlna^depoiii; 
such a soand is pressed, somewhat broken, of Idile breaih (in the case of surds) or 
toQe (in ibe case of sonants). This abblnidhlna appears ia a sparia, followed by a 
aparia, bo also at the end of a word or in the avagraha of a word^ stonding as a 
member of a group, (t appears in 1 , of course, before sibilaots and atioiBA.n.n 
before h. Jt is otherwise called *ia(b8pitam'retained (I.e. held up before its completion, 
brokeo). In all other combinations of consonants eueept Ibose, already mentioned, 
the samyoga comes directly. Here indeed the later half*milrft of the first member 
shares (he mode of reproduction (of the second member). Here ihe following 
observation of Weber is to be noted : 

**Ausser der von Muller a.aO besonders hervorgehobeoeii Einhaliung dei Stim* 
mhauches ist nlio mrt dem nbhintdhfina auch ooch eine so bedeutende Modification 
UQd Abwelchung des Lames selbst verbunden, dais dieselbe hier in ^Ogeradcau ais 
eio Vimok^B. eioe *Aiif|abe' des sthina srie des karapa desselbeo bezeichnet wird ; 
dadurch iVabert lich denn anch der Gebraueh des WortesabhiDidbflna fur diesen Foil 
der anderen Verweodung dieses Woriea in Schol. 2 ulV 61 (vgl. 1.114.115./Ik Pr. |. 139). 
wo ea fDr das Binziehen elnes a nach e Oder o gebraueht wird". 

Trans Betides tbc retention of breath specially stressed by Muller In a.a.O 
such a very significant modification and weakening of sound itself srs connected 
with the abhinidhfina that the same is Indicated in 90 as the vimokse or the renuncis* 
tion of sihlnn ns well at of katana of the same : as s result of this the use of the word 
abhinidhfina approximates itself in this case to a dilTcrent application in the comm, 
at (V, 61 (comp, f, 114.125/Ik Fr, 1.131). where it is used in the sense of comractlon 
of in a to the preceding e or o. 

91. ovasAfif cit. 

Trans : $o in the pause. 

Note : cf. the /tk Pr. Fa|. VI. S. 

92. pragrhyam. 

Trans: The foKowiag cases are pragfhyas (i.e are lo be pronounced wit b it I in 
the Padapitha). 

Note : The following verses of Ihe ^tk are to be Doled : 
afsSrc dmonfrUaJtih ptagrhyoh 
paJam canyo' pSrvfO'pOi/d/i/agaica / 
fafthodayaica drfvoco* nfahhd/a 
siroyo dirghdh sZp/anikaM co pQrrrau / 
asmi yusme ive ami ea protfhyd 
upoftamorn nSftitdBtiaift no potiy<an / 
ukSraiceiikarmfTto yykto 
rokto'pfkro dragAfra/i iako/fw / Paf.l, 2fi«29. 
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Trass: If the vowel o be vocativo it iipragrhya. Tbe vowel o other tbaa that 
of (Ke vocative »hould also be caikd so. But the vowel oat the end of the first ujember 
of the compound should not be coosidered as such. The vowels I, h, aod a (lit. those 
at the beginning of which the siuh vowel stands) become pragfhyas. Ifthey be used 
in the dual. ]f the vowels i and A are used ia the locative they should also be so. 
The vowels i and Ci which stand at the end of asm?, yuyme, tve and ami should be 
entitled to the designation of pragrhya. Rut of these the penulCitnate i.e. tve should 
be considered as profrhya if it be anudalia and the pari of a pada. The vowel u 
becomes m pragrhya if it stands alone. But when it is combined with (he aaunflsika 
and followed by iii it becomes long according to Ihe view of ^iUla. Inihe.4rh.fr. 
<1,7)*8l)we note the same: uk8rasyftS'f^fkia*ya dfrghah progrhycica ikSrokSr^uca 
joptamyaithe f thlvofenSntam ekSruita / asme yufmt ivr me iti codSlielf / om\ yahuvacenam! 
i\fp9to' prho'n^kiirQk / ek^^toka} 9nuutt/itam eetaraiOfse / 

Trnns: When u stands alone it is progfhyu (ihai it is lengihened and nasalized 
in the padapBtha before ill i c. u lO). The vowels i and A are such at the end Of a 
loc. sn also as duals; in the latter case also e: e Mppears such also when it occurs 
in the words nsme, yume. ive—and in me when it is udStu. The vowel 1 is prag^ya 
when it occurs in the word ami in the plur. Every niplia. eonsiUuted of one sound, 
is prngrhyn except i. All the mpdijs enJmg in o are to be so considered. The 
vocitive before III o( the PadapAiha is also to be considered as pragphya. 

93 ek 3rek irok SrS rfvmica/idnMA. 

Trans: Specially e. 1. A.ai the end of words used io (he dual should also be 
considered ns progFliyas. 

94. ok/liaiai paJdnu'nafngrahtih 

Trans; So also o at the end of a pad.i but not In svagraha. 

95. ukSrv'piklah. 

Trans: So Is also u, which siemis alone. 

Note : It Is lenglhcDed before ili in the Padapitha aiMl nasaKzed. See IV, 87-90.9]. 

96. romS orore fee. 

Trans: So also the words camu. asme. tve etc, 

97. me udS/iom. 

Trans : The word me Is also pragrya, when it is uditta. 

98 . anii padam. 

Trans: So is ami, when it sunds as ao iotkpeedent word. 

99 . sfero'ksaram 

Trans ; A vowel forms a synliable. 

100. saftijyairvyafijanaih. 

Trans; Tbe vowel forms a syallable along with the coosooeats. which precede it. 
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Note : Here Wcbet nukea s very iniensiuii obwrvsUoa. He eutes: *'Der vokal 
herricht iJber die konsoiisnteii. wie der ItmaD uberdieidga: der Name con-eonans 
huldigt wohl demaelbeii Priocip.** 

Trane : Tbe vowel pradomioaiee over (be coseonantt, ae the Itmaa over (he aiSga : 
the name coaionant seppoMs fhe aame priodple. So in tbe To/fr. ?r, XX[. I 
‘vyaJlJaira SfarSAgam. , 

Trans; The conioneots arc nuiobcrs of Ifae vowela. 

101. ar/oi a/icdMil wih. 

Trans: (The vowels are syllables) aloni «iib (be fpllowins consonaols, when 
they startd a 1 (he pause. 

102. ^evoayg. 

Sharma : ^yyogB^ih . 

Trans; The first coosonant of a con>eoci (roup beloofts to the prccedin}^ vowel, 

103. yamUca, 

Traoi) $0 also a consonanl (whieb follows (be first consonant) belongs (o t he 
preceding vowel, provided it is a yama. 

Note : The point has been elarified by Uva(a who says ; .vtftAd rut fcmow / kakiro- 
dfAyo-yoma-mtkk^ih rtTyypf^ / terM kgk^yomau pfirwyo, unurtuyo / 

Weber adds (be followlni observation: **daj ersie k is dvinikiije, dai tweiieistdas 
vor Dt mit eiaer yamfipaiti bebaftet k. vgl. Schol. eu IV,MI, welches sAtrem beweiit, 
dasi es lich bier in 103 nur urn einer ursprdnaheh inliialefl yama rei>p. dann in 102 
nur urn den dviruktija des beirelTender) saipyo|idi handein konn/’ 

Trans: The first k is dviruktija, the second before m appears by yamfipaUi. 
cf.Comm, on the sOira IV,Ml. which shows that in 103 the originally iniiial yama 
bis been treated, or in 102 one can find treatment about the dvirukilja of the 
relevant saqiyogBdt. 

104. kfoincjav re. 

TnoB: So also the coosonant, which appears by the doubling of the second 
member of the conjunct-group, stands as a part of the preceding vowel 
Note ; Here the comm, of Uva|a deseivas consideration ; 
ivrrAd^pdriiryom, repkau drau iokSrau 
soASro yakdrulco ao'y/ogioh / totra 

rfpkah iamyogddih Aromoroieii pnthamgh 
Sakirah purvSAggm, d^lOyoh iakiro 
vakSro yakiraicet/a'dAgam / 

103. rosmdeco/r^a sparie. 

Trans: The coneociaot. which codcs even after the one, that appears by Krama 
(i.e. by way of doubling) belongs to the preceding vowel, provided it is followed by a sparia, 
lOd. atasitom ea. 

Trans; Tbe consonant, which stcode at the pease, also belongs to (he preceding 
vowel. 
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Note : Tbe rules 99«106 eorrespoisd to the AiM» tr. I. : 
parojya SMwya vya^Jmdni / t^yo^UH fiUnasya f pody<un {i.t.^o^iyam ca rephc.hdcJIn* 
kranu^om ca! 

107. vy^Jtma jwvao jwvorem. 

Trans : Tbe consoosQts belooiins :o a vowel take ibe eeseot o/ ihe letter. 

108. uccaimAtiah. 

Trtas! The tone, whkh is loud, is udliu. 

109. nicalrc/ut^uah. 

Tram : The tone, which b low, is anudltle. 

Note ; The sutras lo^* (09 correspond (o 1.2.29, 30. 

110. ubhayovSntiwiioh. Weber; uMoyarin . 

Trans: Svarits posseaies the feelures of both. 

NoK : cf. Afh^Pr. J, 15 

"tamduuyamt'k^amucctlfti^nam. nicalftmtiJitMm, Skflptam iPOfitam/' Accordtni to 
this view ivariu is a drawled sound, which is cekulaied to contain the features of. 
both udRita and anudltta. 
in. tkapadt nlc^pfirvcA saya'to {dtyaK 

Tram: The accent of a syllable (an original avarl la) is called jSiya, when ills 
preceded hy an anudAtta in the same word and contains the consonant y or v. 

Note : The r<i/rr. Fr, calls it niiya (XX.3): 

M7;wJcflrffvffk3rc(fi tvoksofcm yaini tnwrere mMs* patl9'm*4Suap^*t'p^rvt vA n/r.vo (ryevo 
ydnlydr. 

Trane: But where a syllable coniainini a y or v is circumilexed in a Aaed word, 
being preceded (59) by a grave syllable, or not preceded by anything. (hat it to be Itnowa 
AS nitya (Whitrrey). 

Ath Ft. 111,57 cAuAnap^s'^t mm/cfar ivatitam pofom ofdirvam v9 Jilyak, / 

112 . uddiiUdaya^ pare tapta. 

Trans: There aopeir the foKowing seven with udltia at ihe head, 
i 1 3. trayo nlcaavofopardh. 

Trarts: Of these ihe three have a lav lone after ihetn (i.e. these arc priniery and 
Ihe rest are secondary). 

Note : These are abhinrhita. k^ipra, and pcallista. 

114. tdodbhydmokirc IkgabkimhittA. Weber: /tihotah 

Trans: When the anudAila a is elided by beiikg juxtaposed after the uditta e or 
0 the accent of the foraser (which is sverita by such arraogemeal) is known as abhinihiia. 

Note: The .drh. fr. (III.55) speaks the eeme thing ckaraidcarm poAftsou paratc* 
k^arp {paAJi oAuAitoifi ) n'bhbUkHA . 

Trans: When the aaadAtta a at the beginning of • word becomes suppressed by 
being united with the preceding e, o at the ^nal position of a word it is known as 
■bbiaihita. Tbe Tadt. Fr. calls it abbinibala as it stales : tasmddokSralopt* bhmikotah (X.5k 
Here Weber gives the folio wing note: *'(ub (Oder lug) stebt also hier fiir lupta^. 
Ole comtructiofi ist ebenso etliptiscb, wie in t. Pindet in diesem Ausdruck bereits 
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eioe UbereiostiramDiif aui Ploloi so iti dies ooch tachr der Fell be! et und ot 

paninfJ.l 70) ftit dereb ( obea in 36ff gar kdtM Ees?unduaf ftgdet; freilicb 
ist Piomi's Gebrauch detselben docb aucb oocb etwas anders." 

Trans; lub (orlug) siaods here Tor luptab. Tbe coostroetion h as mochetN* 
ptiaal as noted in 8. So far as Ibis cKpressioa is coaiidered i bare ocuri an agree men t 
with PEftini, which is also tbe case wicb el or oMsee 1.1.70) forarhose t there 
is no explanation above ia 36 ff; tiuely Piaioi'sase of (be ume was something difTerent. 
11S. yuvarnm yavau ksslfir^ 

Trans; When ihe udicta \ or u becomes transformed into y or v (respectively) 
before an aiuidfiita vowel ii is known aj fcfaipra. 

Note ; The TuiU^ Pr. states tbe same: iwnek^0yofim9ak9r^>h9ft ktoipro u(/Ba/iyoh 
(XX. 1). 

Trans: Whan i. I and u are converted into yorv, the accent is k^ipra. if they 
were acute. (Whitney), ef. Aih. Pr\ HI. 51-61 oMokjtkSp^tidf uABtiati-anMiStie kfaiprah / 
anrafiadp pi peff^pedyim / ukBrasyo jtorre/ta / oayoira • 

116« /vorne uhhayoio hw»«^ proinffok, 

Tran^: When two i vowels, of which tbe preceding Is udiira and the follow* 
ing ii untid&tta, coalesce. U is known as ?raili||a 

Note : The Tain. Pr. gives a different deArkiiiot>: dAAdre proi/fffaift (XX.6). 

Trans : When two u vowels— one uditta and the other anuditts. coalesce the svaflta 
is known as pra^ffa. 

127. st/iro vyd/fJa/MyuWlairovydXjaMk, 

Tsana; When a vowel comes after an udiem and is conihji>ed with it through 
cojitooanta (one and more) M fihough possessing a secondary svaritn accent) Is kcowa 
as tnirovyafUsna. 

Note : of. Ath. Pr. 111.62 tydtijMatvaveiastofri>v)'o9fa/uk t 

118 ttJuvonrakasialrovifdm^ff . 

Trans ; When the udfltta of a syllable stands in avagraha i( is kr>nwn as (airovirima. 

Note : It is missiog in the Ath. Pr. The 7b//r. Pr. osev (he terra prklihaia (XX*3 ff): 
opicfnnSnOptidatthamatka eft sd'Mrena rrorra/e. sa prStihafah tesmSdakOrti/opf'hhMha/c 
ubkStf pr^diflah I padofhriiydm pd^frttah I u^ta-pSrfosMirorydifJafnh I 

Trans: If moreover there it an acute sundtog irr another word, then, if there 
be a circumHex resulting from a rule of combiaation. it is pritibaia. After such a 
one. in case of the loss of an a. it N abhiaihata. Where an u results it is praj|js}a. 
Where ihcre is a hiatus bstweeu two words il is pidavrita Where an acme precedes it is 
talrovyab^ana. (Whitney). 

119. vrl/Uoksfttuih pddo v fttph. 

Trans: It is called pidavftta, when il is separated from ihs preceding uditta by 
a hiatus. 

Note : cf. Aik. Fr. Ilf, 63 rirritou pMzrrrsok. Tbe same view has beea expressed 

4 

in the Taitt. Fr. as Ihe above note iodicates. 
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J 20. uAdyoHt^ nyaf9$rahastA^&hAtyfih. 

Trail»: The falliog vowc» •« ihe eod of ihr pftrvepeda. which both precedes and 
foUows aa udltla, is koowo ee lltbibhivya. 

Note: Here Uvau elarillee Ihe sdrra : vdA/sBdirvJSitiktto AlcSveireheerdfASbhO* 
vyasarj^Hoh s'Ko-o bhavatt f yaihd imu napV4 iti tami n^pirt / ionu napOditl imunapit f 
Accordlog to the author the ilthibliavya ehoukt be coosidered ae svaiita and m such 
il should be marked ao. Bui this view ha^ been coniradieaied by the MIdbyandioae, 
who are not willinf to offer the ch.racter of svariu to ihe tilhftbbivya. The 
commentary etariflee the ponii as: aM\iha m^ikyandinh/iBip x'tartta upalabkyait, 
nudSitau prihaildAtoa upalabkyeu f swotiiuica U(&iidfOidBltayorek\bh9*e sati bhovati f no 
ca \adlha k'^cl4up;ihbhyaKc i \< bire bath the udAitsaod theanudltta reraaio separate 
end there U ao chance of iheir contb»ninf tofeiher there cannot be any proper 
svarha feature here So jccordlhg to the MiJhyaiidmas (ilhlbhSeya is a separate tendency 
us a result of which the voice s<>e> from low.i to fun her down. Yoto mBdhyaudinSftifn 
padakSU tbthdbhJvyasa/fi/ilakah kampo hhavaii I kornpaftom nBme n]cSdopi nitotfom i 
But a< Slated enriier our nuihor consider* litflhhflshyn as svarua and differs from the 
Mfldliyandinus. In the Talih. it K Placed (XIX. I-S}: svariiayormadliyt yaito 
nUu ssidudBtioyorvS nyawpto NKfdrro rr 0 r/rni«h ao tikromah proeayapBr'toicB 
konnif^nyesya I 

Tinns; if an unaccented syllable MninJi hciueeu two ivariies or two udiiiai 
or baiwech svnrita end ulltia nr udSitu and <sariiA it is called vikrama. According 
to ssmc heppenv even when a pncaya precedes. Similar It the state* 

ineni of the Aik. Ar. Ilj>d5 aMmlkiiapfSikU^lsittfS/yakfaiprBnOmydOifa s\arii4doyBni> 
manumSira n/yhSl^ vfkamppMm w kawaya radanfl • 

Trans: (f an uditta or a tvariia follows any of the four •fore*roeniioBed 
primary svanus there happeni the loss of accent to the extent of one fourth mltrl. 
which is prepsraiory to ihe existence of the following udStca or svarita ; the wise ciH 
Uvikampana (u trembling of the voice for the rediicuoii of the acceniy 

121 . bosUfKt. 

Trans; Tbe recitation of this accent is accompanied Ky the movement of Ihe hand 
(which keeps time by this). 

Note: The uditta is indicaied by the raivng of the hand and ihe enudStta by 
the lovrering of the same. TTie expression nihen becomes explained hy this ; it is nol 
merely a Aguraiive expreiaion as the udiif^iisrlf, 

122. cal fSrasliryaksrarildh, 

Trans ; Pour of ibe svanias are indicated by the si<le*wny movement of the hand. 

Note: The eommenintor stales that the svarilas like jllya, abhinihita, kfalpra 
and prsiJiiia are to be pronounced with the stretching of the hands sideways as one 
nutkes while dedicating gifts to ibe ancestors: /Bt)BbkMkaiakM/prapreih'siB ete ctitvara 
siiryagfuutam kfitd iwaifJyBk. pitfdBttanu/dkajia^ tfiHiyarthak 

123. tmtuBilant egi tlcy^A kSHfCSwa. 

Weber. pibram . 
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Tr«Qs; If an anudltu precadei (hem (i.a. tha four ivariiti ftc«ordiDg to tha view 
of KflovB tbe hand 1 1 to moved aide ways tod than to ba dropped iiDuhtfieoutly. 

124. pratfihanyoit udS/re. 

Weber rfu/^ niheiya ptwtihmyai/a 

Trans: If an udiiu folio we ibeae four tva/iiaa ibe hand u to be lowered 
down itraight (ai far a« in the case of the aoudine) and then is to ba placed farther dowr). 
Note: Ananca*bha t la tpea lu clearly bare: 

J0tyO4ilcai*Sra wfllrre /wabMie salt hastamt rju/ft kft*i pradarianlySh rjutram ca 
moftu^yodinaraMtasiasya f Anantabhatia clanGes that Ibe lowering down of tbe hand 
stnigbily happens when ofM makes soma gifts to the people. 

125. ilksHO'hhimhirtih pafompittam mrdustwyoh. 

Trans: The abhinihiia is . the sharpest (so far as its pronunciatior) and tbe 
movafneni of the hand is concerned) bui others (1 a. the ktaipra and prallisia etc.) 
are gradually softer. 

Note: Hereit should be noted that (he jitya and the kUipra svarhai are consi¬ 
dered as identical by the commentator Uva|a. So he sieces: 

ksaipft ^^{atyph tpthk ccktam : 

wvotiktHp'hhtnlhU^ sl94onanipram 

roM mrdult»teiu srdroa ^lydifalprBvtibkpu sm^toy / 
loio m^dutoroA tpiitmu^tP^y^fono 
p94aiftto m(4utpfnp ttfttat svdrove/0rtf/bm f 
Trans: The litye is locludcd in tbe kaalpra. So it is said ; *'ahhlnihita is Ihe shar> 
pest among all and then comes praihsta ; but yitya atul ksaipra a re considered softer 
even than the latter (i.e... prailisia); the accent teirovyaDjana it stated to be still 
softer. PGdevfiia Is ibe softest amoog all end this is the account of Ihe respective 
strength of the accents". One finds tn the r4afrr. Pr. rXX. 10 ff); 

k^aipronitypyorilf4hatpr^ obkOtihUt oe / pfpiU^t^^tihPtayormf4utarah { Mirovvoifjana’ 
pJldor(/toyttn/pplProh f 

Trans; In the kfaipra and oitya the effort is firmer. As also in theabhiniMta 
In the pralltsfa and prftihsta it Is gentler. In the tairovyafijanaand pBdsvftta it is feebler 
(Whilney). 

126 . tasy&dity udiifa srorirtffHUfidlrcm. 

Trans: The first half of the svarita vowel is uditta. (the other half is evidently 
anuditta). 

Note; Though svarita ii the combinairoo of tbe vditta aad anuditta it is still 
a separate kind of accent as the conbioation of two meiaU produces a separate 
kind of metallic subeiaoce. The Afh. Pr. (1.16) stales: /rarirosydiffro mSlrffKthomy- 
dOuam. Hare mSifSrdham is not to be considered as identical irilh ^forfirdhamdtrpm. 
cf- ffkPr.Pa^ II 2-3. 

12 ^. sepio. Webe'.ropro i&Nortf* 

Trans: In the sSnan one uses tbe seven tvaras (namely sadjfi, fsabba, glndblra, 
madhyama, paficams, dhaivata and oiiida). 
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Note '. Tlw quMiioo b wbti neceuiiy Umfc ii or the refeience to sinan whik 
the cbencieriitic feetorci of yaju^ are bei&t diecuteed. But ibe objectioa k met by 
replying that iti the agnicayane the adhvafyn be* got certain funciioa with the chan¬ 
ting of (he ilman bymat But others UBderttand by •eecii tvaraa the difTcrent svaritaa 
barring the lltbSbbivya. apetf tvdhuh JSi)'ii»fiuiihitakfaipraproi/ifieiat>^vy<i7SJanata/fovif* 
Smap3Aif(USh sapta swSh aifiradha^j'mfe / iifhSMSvyastu *BJaso/>eyindm ntvBryete f 
Weber remerks here: "offeobar iet die eruerc Erklafong vorzuaiehen, icep. aber 
stnd, ei#a nacb Anleiiung von V.14* die siebco Noten auf die siebenfaehen 
AccenUmodiheatonen zu beawheo. die bei der Rcciialion der Slman verwendei warden. 
Uo die eiehenfache Beaeiebnung dersclben alao an die AeceDtKbreibung su dmken» 
wie Roth a.a. O page LXIX'^LXX ihul, hatte ieh weder Mer noeh fur daa Folgcnde 
Air nothwendig/' 

Tram: Evidently ibe first cKplanation it to be referred^^r probably according 
lo the jiksfi V,14 the names of the seven notes refer to the sevenfold mod idea i» os 
of accent—which are used at the recitation of sfiman. To (bink of the leveo-fold indi* 
catign of the same in the ms.—thus of the mode of writiog tbe accent, as Roth has 
done in a.a. 0 page t.XIX, LXX, does not appear necessary either here or to tbe following ■. 

128. rrln. 

Trans; Rut there are three svaras only (in the yajutvedal. 

Note i These are the uditta, anuditia and evtriia. 

129, dfeu, 

Trari« : Two (in ihe Rifihmanas^. 

111), fkom , 

Trans : There is only one svara in the Mcnhce iwhtch it called ekalruii or Tina). 

13 i. ^Smo/apait/t} fi*ArhA»ar>0>n. 

We her tdmOf<ip40i)Viif‘htirofjM*, 

Trans: Excepting those prayers, whKh are sgng, whispered and expanded (that 
retain their own eceenti. 

1.12. pfS\'aranp vd yfijHfi. 

Trans: Poring the performaisce of (he sacnftces also in the proper yajus pessagei 
instead of the tins the Samhiti acceoi can be used. 

Note; pfafocatioiabdfne drsepith^ ticya/e / Wro bhofoh sverah prQfaeonah, sa 

CQ r*eijfarya»iakfaM erefi / 

133 . laml/i rikSrah, 

Trans: If a word ii used la ihe indicative i( iodicalei the relevant transformation 
(to which Ihe word in tbe aooinativa becomes sobjeci). 

134. tasmiivtiH /tirdifU pfirnujo. 

Trans; If a lern be in the locative, the modlfkatioa Is Inirnded for that word, 
which precedes the word in the localivt. 

13 5. lasmidiiyuttarasyadfh. 

Trans : If a term be in ihe abblive, the modification is meant for the beginning of 
the following word. 
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Note : This (ule (with theenceptioo of Ueh)and ibe preootliiig one occur verbatim 
in 66-67) 

136. s/tsijil sthdncyogd. 

Traos : The genitive standa in conneetton with that, in whose place someibuig else 
is to be substituted {l.e. a word it put in the genitive, for which tomeiblng iito be 
substituted). 

Note : This rule also is found verhalim in PSifini fl. 1.49j. 

137. uiiftyJ^mah . 

Trans: The IfutrumenUl serves as an indicaiion for tome euphonic addition. 

138 oniarftfa pArvuitl. 

Trans : The euphonic addition appears between two words. 

Note : The word parva indieaiet pada. The ftgana cocnei between two padas. 

139. paral} fkasmSt. 

Trans: The euphonic addition come* after the wordi if it is to come after a single 

one. 

140. uhhayor»ikSrah. 

Trans: The moJitkellon may Inhe place in both the words {in the final sound of 
the former and in initial sound of the latter sandhi). 

141 . varin^)>i!Jariaiwrii hpah. 

Trans: Lopa Is called the disappearance of a sound. 

Note ; The above sdtra with iba portion rarna»e omitted occurs in PSif/nl (1.1.60). 
In Ihe Tatlt. Pr. occurs (1.58': rlitSh foptih. 

142. r/Aflr) 

Trans t A sound undergoiug modillcaticn passes over to the immedfately fcllowing. 

143. saAkhySlOndmanSJJfso ya/kdjaAkMywn. 

Weber.. oowfrfo .. . 

Trans: A subsequent reference to the formerly quoted words (or sounds) is in the 
order of corresponding numbers (l.e. the 6rst word oorrespoods to the hril. (be seeood 
word to the second etc ) 

Note : cf. POnini: yathSu/akfovmomi^Sah M»f»SnSm (f.3.10). Uvata slates: tamdna- 
saAkhySnSm yuk paieSJudde^ah sa yolMsa^khytim bheralt. 

144 sannlk(^(a fipfak f^tayoh xamtikra^sya. 

Trans: When a rule becomes applicable simultaiseously to a word in the distance 
as also to one of the praumiiy, it would be restricted lo Ihe latter. 

Note: Uvata soggests that Ihb rule should be applied when there is a coo fusion 
regarding tbe application of a itile. He stales : yatrodSkaraifasaffisayah tatreyom pcrlhhd^d 
ucyate somikfaio—'^ip'okrjiayoryddharanariyff unnik rs^y^rodShefOffasya kBryyarp 
pratyftafyom no /fi 'fiprakrstasyu f 
145. pBnottarayorufiarasya. 

TraQs: If a stttemeac can be valid both with regard to tbe preceding and (be 
following words it Is to be restricied to* the latter. 
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U6. dviruklomSmffditom padom. 

Tram : A icpetied word ia called Inircd»(a. 

Note: Exampkiof ihi$ uie are ; 

nuiiSmre/Jile (IV,8), imredllt (Vl.3). Ploinl Vlll.l.2. consider* (he record word 

of the repelinonisanredita. 

14? s'afiilc sihi/apoifkirttm. 

Trans; A word it called tihitopasihiia, when it it sepaftlrd in the padupStha by 
the word iti and the beginmoE and the end of (his word iii undergo euphonic cumbinaliont 
wiih the neighbouring toundt. 

Note : The following definiiioa occurs in ihe (Paf X.^); 

upaxihiioff sevkommfm kevoiuM /u pcthm ttft/itmi / 
tanth/iopauhilam »3ma yairoM* iha tomhirt j 
Trans : A word posMising iti i« called uposihila, but one without it is tiaied to be 
bihitn. A combination of both goes by the designation sthitopasihiiu, 

148. .^amhliS^OfOfrofuth aporaHtihaii. 
pr'rom eo xorvttm itdjnuiWiront. 

rmni: So far as the acceni is Concerned the first mem be rof the word, which is 
sepHroieJ by the avngrnlia. retains the very accent, which it preserves in the Ssiphitft 
(i.e. in the stale of nomsepnration in the padapi|ha) provided it is eni>reiy anudAita : 
foiherwise it would be considered as a separate word ai>d the syllables (here preceding 
the uJ&liH or svariu receive the anudfliin accent not excluding the last, ihe prirciu). 

149 iUpa>aUir)aMco'nto<tatie madhffodilta parvani kiifwys vfi. 

Trans: According to ihc view of Kinva the accent of the pdrva pad i following 
the word iti should be pronounced low, specially in cate a word, which is anioditia 
or madhyodfitiA, followi. 

130. udllfronuti'o'/tyo/ea rOca e«u, 

Trans: Otherwise (^n case Ihe alK>\e* referred does dot follow} (according to the 
view of Kfinva) the low acceni following (ha word in it like the udiila (i.e. pracila). 

Note: Weber contradicts (he stncemeni, as jo the Iasi l wo examples afler iti not 
the nka but an uditta appears 

151. ekayar^nh padarnofirkiam. Weber: eAawr^iw. 

Trans ; A word consiiiing of one syllaUe it called apfkta, 

Noler It occurs almost verbatim in (be TWrr. Pr, (I.M,55): fkavarifaf} padm f 
so'prktasamjMah I The vowelt a and u appear as apfkta in the V3J. tomkilS. 

152. so eradiransaica. 

Trans: This alphabet iforning a word by ittelO follows the rules, which are 
rataat for the he^nning and the end of n srord. 

Note : The same view has also been expressed in the Tain. ?r. (1,56}: adyernroMiccfl / 
The commentary clarifies the sfilra in (he words: ekavaffjapadam^dhaKca oMavacat 
bkafati. 
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The euphooic corabinacion of inJro 9 titi to indrthi thows Ibie ckarty. Here with 
Ihe preceeding a the vowel S becomes changed to 9, bot «• such, with (he following 
i i( becomes chonged lo e. 

153. fjfagrahak padOniaW. 

Tiant, The separated first member of a compound follows the rules concerning 
alpha be (8, which are meant for the end of a word. « 

154. na n/iikarti/uim. 

Trans ; But with the exception of the word, which eiaods as an independent vocable 
and Is followed by iti (l.e. with the exception of tbe parigraha) 

155. pfl' vf^allarah so nitc h. 

Trana : When the immediaiely following word it combined with the preceding |in 
lound and accent) it is called samhitl. 

Hole: In Ihe TnUr. fii. occurs: ndnfya^sofi4h9nasofnyfigch poJotamfiiieiyahhi- 
dh\Wf (XXIV.S). aiha sa/fthiiSySm (V.l), The eommeniary explains: 

yBvaJekoechvSitnotiryoie t9*4il so^Vldi'/dA/h. cf. Pinini : po'oh sennikofsah sa/fih/lB 
<[ 4.109). 

156. poth ficchtth'sc hhu/} 

Trans; The wperulicn of individual words is called asanihita. 

157. ek(tp<s<i(i dHpaih-t’ fpffJo‘C4ii/fpodi-iHkaptitW} p949h. 

TniQS; In the verses the pada (qiurteri consists of one. two, three, four or more 
words. 

I $9. va^if9rt9mtkapf3ifa}t>f!oh samhi/S. 

Trana: In the nonmelrical passages ao many sounds are lo be combined to gel lie r 
as can be prooouneed in one breaih. 

Hole: cf. the comments under the suira 155. 

159. vipraii^tdhf utimai^ voiarcdahf^. 

Trans: When two rulocomeio coofiict regarding their apphcauon the Inter be* 
comes applicable, provided there ia no injuction legarding tope (in which case the rule en* 
joining lopo should remain applicable even if it isearlier). 

Note : This rule occurs also in 0.4.3). 

160. sUorJen^yo' riphuak. 

Trans: The visarjanlya siaoding aBer a and A in tbe padapSjha is called riphila 
(in the following cases but in Ihe othercasea it is called anphlla). 

Note: AM these riphitas are treated as sthilopaalbita (pafigri ha) in the pad a^lba 
(see IV, IS. 192) provided they do not become changed to r In tbe Samliiiipfitha. Another 
name for It is rit ; see IV, 33 ; Vf,9. 

161. koramo'iudStfam. Weber kartmitlBt/mi. 

Trans : Ka^ becomes a ri^it, wbeo it ia anuditta (i.e. M appears as a verbal form 
and not as a pro nominal one). 

162. aniantnSdyuiSnam. • 

Trans: Antar becomes • ripblt when it ia not idyudltta. 
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1 63. oharabhck inporom. 

Traos: Ahah became* ■ hphic except wbeo bb rollout. 

164. Bforvariil samIUiCfci. 

Trani :AvAh 4ftcl vab are coostdered ai riphiu, «hcj) they occur in the same re. 

163. .< totofvaitah samac-rsbhBf*Brdta. 

Tran»; All theae word! are nphiu. 

166, svaUptidomamifaM. 

Trans; Sv«b npbU, when it it uo irHiependeni word end is noi followed by arena. 
Note: The commentator gives the counterexample: anaroift iti Aim? sidyo 
cBranBya Here the following note bat been supplied by Weber: "DietBciapie)will 
aber wenig passen. ja da dasin gai nicbi mebr «ie vM4rjiiUya voiliegl : die ErkUruog 
das comm, das ea 2 ur folgenden Rcgel ein paraaiidapavldn ter. hilft dem Richt ab. 
Es mutt vielnehr olTenbtr dem Vetf. vorliegendc Text dec K5. eucb ncch, wobl nsch 
17,49. den vert Rks IV. 75. J9 >« >ioinr a^ryo^/x^sa/feothalien htben. 

der aivh Jett Rich I me hr daria findel. Oder solllecsetwa nur ein lapsac memorial del 
Vfs lein. so dass er ;enem ibm aut Jem Rk bekaRmen Vers Irrtumltch such der K^xugeKilt 

Trans: Thin ex.4Dple wiN suit veiy link, knee these duet not occur arty vikarjanlya 
here; the txplanatt'^n of tbe commecnator that it would be A paretiidepavSda to tbe 
following rule, does not come to any help Evidently ibe text of (he l<5. ihil remained 
before the author muit bive retained tbe Rk verse VI. 7$. 19>vnOi^ .tro ofoiio ;«lca n/f{yo 
tfgbmofi uccording to 17.49 but the same is not found there now. Or should it be prcb> 
ably » lapw of memory on tbe part of the aisihor. so that he had attributed it to the verse 
of tbe VS after hAving taken it wrong!yfiom the pt. 

167. 

Trans; The word tvah is nphiia not only wlienit n an iodepeiideni word but also 
whea It stands at (he beginning of a word wiiboui being followed by the voiceleta Hops, 

I6)i Aedhrar/YaA. pitfiasr»op,af/tfSiar^/ui^imil^ firBiarJimaierttflfaft pr^ftiariU ca. 
Trans: The visarjanlyt is ripbite lit all these words, 

169. vrdtifum pf4AAlA. 

Trans: The test is highly importaiK aad prosperity follows them, who study this 
leience. 
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fMj Bbuvan*iv4Ci-lia tiCMUoA. beumtory and •re«.‘*Nu'abeT and or U% houi«j. 

''Poputaiion nnd |>r«9«n( conditkM.—GMly ftotkoa—Under Kelarl-Capiul of OriMP.— 

HiouoO'Thuni's notice of ibe eepiul of Onisn.—Boundor^ nfin the licno of Yailf|.>* Hindu 
lependary •ccouni.-'The Oreti Tower.—Bhnpa«*ir$ icm^.-Other templei wtihin ju eaelofurei. 
—Story of Ooci^ar*.—Viodudsara unA.-Thc rcaala celebrated in honor of tiw preeMlng 
divtsiiy of iKe tower.—Tbe Snbave*lih9sm leak,—Rcmeint of P palace.—Tfnhrivare Temple. 
» AnaniavIhjOcve Temple-Koiiiuihelvan Temple and lank.-Brahmemra Temple -BhLkar* 
elvera Temple.—Temple—K<dira»*ara T em p le .- OaMiTe Temple and Kun^a.- 
MuUeivara Temple.-Siddbelvara Temple.'Allbukelvara Temple.—NIkei«ara Temple.-RImefvara 
Temple.— Viijt3laDeul.*-Ko|iiiA|a.— Suparnalalelvan.—Oofcnnjdrara.—Afliraukeivari. • latiJeivara.- 
BhQin:lvara.—Sairare^vara.-Maphe^eare.—SoBoivura Temple—Sirideal—KapKefvara Temple and 
tuivk.-CandhavAik River.—HpaaSuna pool. 

Bbmnetvtra it an inland oui««r*ihe*way town on the ri|h( tide of iha Puri road, 
at a dintancQ of about iwenty mi lea from Cu track. Accordiog io the diet rtei reslater it 
ii included williin Ihe boundary of Killl KhiirdS, Pariunnah Dani^imal, and ii krtowrt 
under the niima of MauzA GoaiBarp.i U» prcaertc boundary may be rcu|hIy described 
10 extend from the icmple of RAmeivara ton lUite lo ibe weai of that ofBhuvincivara 
on the west; from the latter to the temple of Knpilafvara on ihe aoufh; from the 
last to the temple of Bhiskaretvarn on the east; and from the laat to Rflmeivara on the 
north. This forms an irrcgulnr rhombord of a Nitle under a mile andaha!fa tide. 
Itt area is reckoned at 2T90 miln*.* 9gimi!n and 14 hfMr* 1253 acres, 1 rood and 22 
poles, or nearly two miles and a half. The greater part of Ibis area is covered by arid 
plaint of lacerile, waste lands inlertpeiced with pa tehee of paddy-fields, ruins of old 
buildings, and deserted temples. Of waste land the area is 405 acres ai>d 36 poles, or 
nearly ooeThird of ibc total. The balance comprises 34 a. 3 r. 12 p. of Devottra be¬ 
longing to Kapileivnra. 9 a. 3 r. to Anaotav|cud«ve, 4-3 to ParadBrefivara, 3*2*37to 
Uttareivara, 6-2-37 to Gopiliai. and the rest (196 acres to Bhuvaneivera. 

1. The circunufsneet under whkh the ^oce obtoiDcd (Me Mine wiTI be soiiced furlber on. 

2. The mg'* vsries frceily io difSsrervi parts of the province. The people reckon e squsre of 9 
feel to be e bitrA. 16 such makiOK • foefA sad 24 gnotlu a mim. The itSAdsrd one h. however, a 
square of 20 rods a side, each red bcina iOfem 5 lodirs and 1 bvrlryaoro long. This square is equal 
to an English wt e. The mt curmi at Bbuvane^vjra is meauired by a rod ffitMtS) of T feet, tad 
iociudesa smaller am. 


Mi'-5 
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Numbttf tnd «f lu hou$M For so hrgt as trea, tbe Dumber of bousei 

is tmal^ being only 7] 6. of which 249 belong to Kapikivari. Ths bulk of (heM 
houiea is tbatched. The tnasonry hoiuee. which include five monasietiee, Ihe zemiiv 
dar's oSlces. aod a very few dweliiogt. are parUy of brick and partly of nibble sronee 
Idid <a mortari and plaatered. Of tbe mosascerlea (mofhs) three belong lo SanoySsis 
who call Uieinaelvef Nirikiravidii **or men who deny tbe corporeal eai|ieBee of the 
Deity"* in contradlitiaction lo ihe BbiratU and the Yogis, who believe id the corpo' 
reality of (he Godhead (SAkiruvIdisr, and have large eMablishmeolt at Purj* owning 
extensive landed property, the Rhuvaaeivara malhs being branches. Both tbe last two 
seels are ^aivas Their hDo««e are kept Is good repair, and serve as reeiiDg places for 
the iiinereni membera of their order. They have here no literary ireasures worth the 
name, but at their head*quariers there ate large colketiou of old Sanskili MSS. 
The thatched dwelliogs are of the type common all over the country, having mud 
walls with roofs of leaves or straw. Tiles are unknown. 

fss population and presonc condition:—The populalion of the town, according 
to tbe census of 1$72, numbered. 3.926 souls, ofdhom 1.S47 were residents of Kapileivara. 
The details of the difTereni castes which iDhabii the place are shown In the following table i 





6 

tc 

Total. 

Beskfirs and Paii4ls (Priests atsd dressers of the idolsl 

* • 4 

66 

611 

697 

Dakshinl Brihmans (from Dekkan) 


4 

1 

3 

4 

Kheirabflsi 6 rAhma< 9 as<noi)*proress»onal Brihmagsl 

4«4 

38 

127 

165 

Malil Sebak (lemple s<rvani%) 

4 

• 4 4 

922 

165 

1078 

QuriyS (sweet meat •makers) 



68 

34 

102 

Oatsdhavagik (ipice*iellers) 


444 

12 

12 

24 

(S7] Sarpivaoik (goldsmiths) 

• 

• • 

12 

50 

62 

Tell or Kolu (oibmakers and sellers) 

4 * • 

4 « > 

32 

75 

107 

Oowlll (cowherds) 

• 

4*4 

35 

57 

92 

Kaivarta (fishermen) 


4 44 

69 

38 

107 

Cbhutir (carpenters) 

4 

owe 

6 

17 

23 

NSpit (barbers) 

• 4 4 

• 4 4 

16 

52 

68 

CbBw (euUivaton) 

4*4 

* • 

53 

279 

332 

KAraga (wxitar*cas(e) 


• 44 

24 

34 

58 

Ti3(i (weavers) •• 

eoe 

• *« 

7 

0 

7 

Tambuli (betel-seUers) 

• 

• 4^ 

6 

0 

6 

Ra)pul 


• •4 

9 

7 

16 

DhoM (washenDcn) 

— 

«*4 

209 

23 

232 

Biurl (aborigmal) 

^*4 


118 

374 

492 

Kihlr (palki'bearers aod ioad'Carriers. undefined) 

4 49 

U 

0 

14 

^fidras •" •" 

000 

ooe 

0 

69 

69 

Sannylsii 

4.. 

4 44 

0 

• 16 

16 

Telirtgas — — * 


94 * 

0 

6 

6 
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B 

K 

Toial. 

KGbgliya 

0 

3 

3 

Paravaras (u^country Buddhiais, Buonalii, Ac ) 

0 

3 

3 

KumBra {potteia) 

0 

114 

114 

SflgardapeahB (cross between Bengalis and Uriyas) 

0 

12 

12 

Darzi (taiionl 

0 

32 

32 

Kfimira (blacksmithi) 

0 

13 

13 

SamarlhB 

0 

S9 

59 

Ha^i (sweepers) 

0 

3S 

33 

Jyotisi tasirologers] 

Cbhatrakhlyl (a new class of oui-eastei; (boca wbo ale 

0 

41 

41 

rice at Annachhairas during the famine of 1B66) 

0 

4 

4 

Total 

717 

7.383 

4,029 


A Stance ai thia tabic at once show* ibe nature of ibc population orihecity. 

Out of a toiol of 4029. no l<» than 697, or nearly one*«i»ih are profcttionil phetie, 

and if we acJU to that 165 of noD-profeasiooil Brihmapi we pet a total of 962 or 
contidcfubly over one-ttflli of the priestly caste. Then ibe temple semnii constkute 
over one.fourth of the populetioo (I07SJ; and the two tofether repreieni nearly one- 
hilf of Ihe community to be connecied with the telifioui esteblishoefilt of the place ; 
and the other half live to miiiittef to their wantc and enjoyraemi. The number of 
pouert may ot first st|ht appear to be too large for so insall a population, but if we 
bear in mind that the offerlngi in the diflerent temples are all made in fresh earthen 
pots, and thnt (hey are lubscoucotly sold in small quanlittes io other fresh earihen pots, 
no pot being allowed by the idsiras and the custom of the country to be twice used* 
the demand for pottery, we shall find, must be considerably greater than what would 
be deemed reasonable for a similar isumber of men elsewhere. The number of washer* 
men is also large; but such of them as do not gel opportoniUei for carryjag on their 

caste profession, take to agriculture. Most of Ihe poldsmiths arc Gligrains. and Ibey 
send the produce of their mduslry and art for sale to Cuttack. There are no Muha- 
mmadans except round about the suburb*. 

The houses ore generally ^rraggliiiB. awl acatiemi wide apart from each other; and 
most of iliem being intended as ressing-places for pilgrioie, are ordinarily lefi 
unoccupied. The shops are of the pooreet description, designed only for Ihe supply 
of Ibe necessaries of life lo Ihe small populslion and the pilgrims, who vieitiag ihe 
place on their return from Puri, are generally too weak in purse lo be able to o^er 
any substantial encouragement to (rede. The Brihmaos, who form the hulk of the 
people, are all pricsla ; they engage id no oceupation or trade, and live mainly on wbai 
they can get from the pilgtims. Ooee ibe proud capital of a large and flourisbiog 
kingdom, the city stands now as only a monument of departed greatness. Its lands 
are no longer the dwell/ng*placce of muliiiiNlea of princes, mimsiers, nod of statesDen ; 
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merclitnis, traders, ardiaos and labeurei* from diatani parts of ladia come for pur* 
poses of gaia by miaisterinf to the pleasures of a luxurious court. Its streets are 
deserted. Its ancieot palaces and lordly huhhiobs [St) are rootess. and reduced to shape* 
less ruins buried under tangled veils of iispervioDs vegetation. Its temples, once reio* 
nani with ibe hum of tbousands of zealous and d<vout worshippers, oow aland 
concealed by trees whose roots are struggling not unsuccessfully to displace the stones 
of their massive walls, and knock them down into amorphous heaps. Its stjuares and 
markets, once the resort of merchants and traders from all the leading seats of Indian 
commerce, and perhaps from distant countiics beyond India, are now deserted, and 
form the abode of jackals, wolves, and noiious reptiles. Its very soil, once covered 
by many a magnihceni dwelling, is now buried amidst ruins and rubble*ilopei, or 
forced by the plough of a poveriy*siricken community to yield a icaniy return of corn. 
In short, the whole place hns a cheerless. «oc*begcne, lifeless look about it. which 
loudly proclaims that the sun of its glory ha« tong since set. The only exception to 
this remark Is afforded by that portion of the town which is knowtn by the name of 
Kapilefvara. It stands in remarkable contrast to Bhuvancfvnrn proper. With an area 
of scarce three hundred acres, and a population of 1717 souls. I is hnuics, 24** in num¬ 
ber. ore fresh-pUirered, welMh.iicbed. clotaly set along a welhkept good street, and on 
the whole cheerful*looking and lively. To sum up. while the ona appears the abode of 
living man. the other is a smouldering monument of extinguished grandeur. 

lea antiquarian Import an ca Thus Rhuvaneix era in the present day it a small, 
intignidcant. umnviung place with no wealth, no commerce, and no manufnctocy. 
peopled by hungry priests, and desolate In exviy respect. It is, nevertheless, a most 
inierasimg Held for the antiquarran. abounding .*is ir does in architectural remains of iho 
highest value, and connected as ii is with liisiorical associations of rare imporiaace. 
To quote (he language of the Uie Lord Canning used with reference to the plaint round 
Delhi, it is **studdcd with ruins mere thickly rhan even (he Campagna of Rone’*,4 
and Us history affords remarkable illustrations of the vicisatiudes in the existence of an 
Indian town for five and twenty centuries. 

farilaat mention in th* Tampla Records The earliest mention of Bhuvaaet- 
vara in the Temple Records of Puri occurs m connexion with the xeigo of Yajlti, the 
first of the Cesars^ of Orissa, who held the scepue of that country for fifty*lwo yeara, 


3. At<k4t9hfte9/ Stirtty iifpori. VolJ. p, II. 

4. Tha word Meiori his a ctow mcmbUncr co (he proud ii(k of (he Kaisara of Penia aad 
the Ceian of Rome* and knowmi ihal ifae histocy of Uie Ktiseri was welUkAowA (e the UKyia, 
mat the comi of some of the Cwan of Rone have (cvourmly beni mn with lo Southcra India. 
{Jeormtf At S^.) and (hat ihe eoRwnarcisI intenoone of the Romana wJlb India waa iodBate in the 
carry pan of (he ChhxOnn era. <Vinoaaa‘s Mpfttt •f Me ErytMm Sen and Heecae'a Hiitofifl 
Kiuanht»\ ii would nol be presumpcociat to toppoac (he( ihe tide was a borrowed one. I( is inter' 
prrtcd by (he Uriyii of (he preuot dey lobe ’'Iten'*, aed mM lo be tbe couo(erpan of ibe liUa 
f/mAo lO uoivetsal, io India : boi that h of ao imponaoce, masmLcfa as the prsctke^lf ioterpredeg foe* 
eign words by reference in Sansk/il roots is nniversel in ilu> CMiatr?. and jt would aoi by aoy 
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from 474 to 526 of the Ctarisliaa era. He was a sovettisn of great renown, and rose Id 
power by expelling Ibe si>caUcd Atow who are aaMt to have occupied Orissa for OOe 
hundred and foriy-tbreo yean before bim. Sterling* and Dr. Hunter* are of opinion 
that by Jebani the Records mean Buddhists, and I have no hesitation in subscribing 
to the cjQCIusion. The fact, however, is that the Buddhists, instead of occupying 
Orissa for one hundred and forty-three years before the accession of Yajlii Kelart. 
had maintained tbeir sovereignly in that province for several centuries anterior to that 
period; but it not being lo the interest of (be Br&hcDanical writers of (he Temple Re* 
cords 10 make the admission, ihe lime has been limited lo a short period only and a 
long period prior to it. filled up with imagioary names. ‘‘Before the accession of tbe 
family culled the Keiar! Vadsa, <473 A D.).'* says Steriing, *'tbe accounts are so replete 
with obvious falsehood, coniradkiion. inconsistency, and anachronism as to be equally 
umteliigible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names and eveots, 
only, has been preserved up lo the fourth and fifth ceniurwi of the Christian era. and 
to :idapi tlicse to their fuvounie system ofchroiwlogy. the Btlhmana, who wiH never 
admit waul of ioformalion on any lubjeei. have been obliged to give an expansion to 
Ihe reigns of tli«ir traditionary Rfij&s, in some cski of five and six hundred yean, and 
lo all far beyond (he natural or possible term of human life/** 

Vajeti Keaurl :«The family huto/y of Yajili is unknown. In ■ copper-plate 
grant lately found in (he Cutiaek Coliectoraie, YalAii calls himself the son ofRljA 
Janamcjayai and assigns to himKif the higlier tide of Mahirijl. and to Bhava Oupra 
of Magadha the itupeTial title of MahSiijAdhirija. He also acknowjedgo vusialage 
to the sovereign of Magadha in whose name he makes grants oflaod to BrShmani. 
lie was probably a Hindu of Ihe north.* perhaps of Oudh, who. either as a free lance, 
or as a lieuienjut of tiie Gupta king, heading a Bribmagical fSfJ revival, firsi esta¬ 
blished himself at Ji>aputd which was for a time bis capital, a od where, according to 
Ihe locul legends, be settled ten thousand Rsfthmans brought from Oodh, and endowed 
them with leni-frcc bods for their suppose* Starting from (his base, he gradually 


means tubterve ihe enuw of iiuth lO Kfy on ii. Or. Huaiet aives the alteriwtive meanIng of “loot* 
haired" from Kfiara ’‘mane**, Kf*iiri **lbe maned’*; but such aisemthrt would scarcely be worth 
Mdopiiott by n ateai sovereign and hs descenJani* for maoy genemk«a. Epithets Lhe *’lorv>ihaoka** 
or ’’reO'halred" in ErtKlisI) haiory ww*«e fbck*n«fves and not tiiles. 

5. "Possibly the iradilion whids I bav« dc<cfibcd above, nay have aome conoeiion with (he 
fierce religious disputes which ra^ briweea ihe srofUnppeis of firshnttand Buddha aboui Ibe period In 
which (he invasion of foreigners and the fli|h1 of Jagnnnbb ci ptacod, and which, as is wed known. Mrmj- 
noted in the expulsion of the latter front the Conunem of India." Mwling, AiiMk Jtetfarc^es, XV, p.264. 

1 * 1 . Qrlata. Vol.I.Chap.V, 

7. Atintlc Mfteofch^s. XV. p 2*a. 

t. Three cuopsT-plaies have falely been d ia cpvercd at CiMtick, in two of which Yajiri gives land 
to Noribem Brabimijs a localiry near Cnitacfc; he names "Dekgtna Koiata" or ihs Xoiaia of tbe 
South, obviously to eeniradfsiiaeiioo to the Koeala of the Nunn, 

9. cf. Ilustcr, ^iue l,pp.23S-2ai. 
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pushed on, overthrowing the Buddhists ever>where, aod geve percnanency to Hindu rule 
end Hindu ioilitutions by reviving or eeublisbing ibe worship of Vis^u on the asbee 
of BuddbisiD tl Puri, and thai of ^iva al Bhavtneivara. The Inshnjmed place he 
most have secured about tbe close of his long and prosperous reign, for ibe Records 
meotion that he oude prepsraiioas for the eteciion of the great temple there, but did 
oot live long enough to complete it. A heap of mins is sow shown neac the Temple 
of RSmeivara, wbleh is said to be the remains of bii palace ; but It is doubtful if he 
ever established his capital there. His successors, however, tor twenty>four generations 
held their court in the great city of tbe Lord of the Universe fBAovow, '*World*' and 
livofQ" lord”) UAlN Nrpati Kelati, In 94(^9$0, founded Cuttack, and removed the 
seat of Government to tbe new capital. 

Capital of Orissa at the time of Hiouon Thsang ;~Hlouen Thsang visited 
Orissa between 634 and 640. during the reign of Lslfilendra Keisrt. who Nourished from 
623 to 67? in Bhuvanelvora, where the remains of his palace are siill ihowa ; but 
it does not seem that ibe pilgrim ever came to that town. The circumference of the 
capital at the time, be uys. wes 20 f<,t» which would rve a square of about a mile 
a side, or somewhat less than half the present area of Bhuvaneivara and It is very 
unlikely that that place was smaller when it was a capital than what It Is now. The 
distance and direction of the capital from Tliurtllpii aa given in lha biogrnphy of the 
pilgrim are also agsinst the asiumpiion. Tbe former was 700//. and the latter south¬ 
west, which would bring him to JUjapura and not to Bhuvaneivara. and as that was the 
capital of Yajltl Keisrt and possibly of his son for at least a time, General Cunning* 
bam very correctly asiumes it to buvr been the place mcaniJ* Afler describing the general 
character of the kiagdum as quoted in a preceding part of this work {Vot t p. f7j) Hiouan 
Thsang says: "Au inillcu d'une, grande montagne, qui csl wiuee lur let fronlleres sud>ouest 
du royaume. iilive un couvent appeli fi'ieffg-AM7aA{Pouchpl|ifl sanghg- 

rima). II renforme un Sroupo on pierre ou klutant beaueoup do prodiges. Quclquefoie, aux 
jouia de jeune, 11 ripanJ une lueur iciatanle. C*ea( pourquoi lea hommos qu'anime 
uoe foi pure y accourent dc tous cotis. Hi lienneni de parasols omis de plus belles 
deuis, et prisentant k I'envi leurs offrandcs. Su au bos di bassiii qui recolt la rosia, et sur 
la coo pole, qui a la forme dun vase renversi, ils placeni la bampe dun parasol orni de 
flours, elle y reste fljioe comme une aigoille atlirie par raiment. Dam un couvent 
situi sur une montagne, au noid-ouest de cct endroll, II y a un 5roitpj qui olTro lea 


10 . Antf,},y.l7l 

tl. “By a refer en ce to tbe W sum Thtaag (8l. Jahea l.tli) H would appear that the 

ctpllal of Oqra was roo Ij to the eoucU-wr« of Tgnpnbptj, and as this bearing sod dlstaoca igrae 
with tbe posiiioa oi /afipm. I think Chat the pilgrim must have returned to Timiuk froai Kira^a 
SuvMQa before prottediag to Odra, la (he tnmis of (he pilgdia (Jutiaa (tl, IS) tbe bearing aod 
dtaliDce are lakta for Kjrvj^a Suvama* hut thaa ia pcitnim a ittSUke as Ibey are usually referred lo tba 
Capital, whldi whether we ptaee it at tagpv or al Kauk, ia due soutb of Kira^ Sovar^.'* Ancitiu 
Offiffapi/ 9f /oAs. p. 310. 
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mcmol inorv^liot quo U pr^ c^dtm. C*t deu 5/oifw osi botii par tes d^moat, at 
da li vieoooot cti lolraelea exinordiotiroa.''^* GcaeriJ CvaaiosbaiD tal:ei tbe two 
nounUtiot bare refarrtd to to be tbo UdaytKiriaod tbe Kbabdi|iri; but as tb< pil|riin 
or bis translator uses tbe words **/roatMRS de royauine.’* the proper locale for (he first 
mouotaia should be sooewhere in Oaspilfi, or Nayiphar. eod the second m MaurUian) 
near Kiraoi Suvar^a. If waeoold assutiae tbe rofwiu to be a mtiiriDaluion of captn/, 
aad that capital to have been Bbuvaneivara, (be fine would be Dbauli, wbteh is situated 
to tbe loaib'weai aad the Mcoad Kbepda^ aad Udayagiri, bclb of which ere to tbe 
aortb'West of that city. TIm distance ead diicetiori giveo bdn|. however, in favour of 
iljepura, Ibis asiuaiptioD caaaol be adopted. 

Accordieg to Oeoeral Cunntogham **iba aacseot metropolis of the couoiry was 
Kafak on the Stablnedi river,'* wheeee it was removed by Yallti Ke^rl to Yejidpur 
ia the early pari of the siath ceotury. ead Bbuveaelvara was founded by Ullleadrt 
Ksiarl.t’ There ii aothlnf. however, to show that IU|ak was the ancient capital, or 
that Bhuvinelvara was founded by Ullleadra Kcdati. Oo tbe contrary, tbe Temple 
Records distinctly stale lhal Ketak. the oldeil of (be three towoi wbich beve borne 
that aame *aa founded by Nfpau Kelari io PfO. nearly three centuries after the death 
of Lalllendra. and aa the Records In question for that period irs auibentic and most 
probably contemporary, there ia no reason to djubi tbea ; and I shall presently show 
on evidence wbicb I think ia quite unimpeachable that Bbcvanelvara existed nsany 
centuries before the age of (hat king. 

Boundary after the clm« of Yafnel, and aneleni nama and slta .^According 

to tbe KoplhS^iti. quoted in tbe £tdovo<ondf&U, Bhuvaaelvarfi or. ai it is there 
oamed, Eklmra Kloena. (be **iBango forest." wiiJuo a century or two of tbe reign of 
Lallteodie, comprised a circular area extending from Kbea 4 a|in on the weattothe 
temple of Kun^elelvaca near tbe vUlagc of TankapAai near (be Puri road, and ffoiii 
that to BalaM or Vlrihl Devi close by Ihe rinegeof |d0] Miytpalti on tbe Dorih, to 
(bat of Vahirab|cfv«ra on the Uhauh hill to ibe ceutb. ioelodiot aliogeiher an 
area of three yoJOMS or 12 mlks. whkb now been on it no less thao forty-five 
difbr<o( villages!* a tbowa ia tbe diagram m Pig. I. Tbe relitive dislencvt 
ebown in the diagram era merely appeoaimeie, the plaa being the work of 


13. K»rurrs dri MoW deaddUrcef. Ul. pp. H f. 

J>, AnetM 9f p. S\i. 

14. I, BbuvtBefnn. 3, Pofcheripdu. 3. KodUflpGte. 4, BChlastpur. y PwokM. 

4. BoUpdi. ?• Kintito. I. Kslipn. 0. BipfeSii. 10. Kaibgttil. fJ. Hirfpv. (3. Kamf* 
jnlyl. 13. Old irirlopur. 14. Dwalitiiapip. IS. iiiepBi. 14. 7. 17. TeAiiplai. 
IS. glohuil. t9. Iblind- 20. takfnnsl^. 21. ftafifkd- 21 7. 2J. Pokbclpwl. 24. 7. 
20. ?. 14. gunduipadl. 3'. Xoe»lvnAL 24. HiSMtfm. 20. RuaindihL SO. Itlpur. 
31. Jayspur. 32. Oed Dhaoli. 39. Ncyd Oeoa. 94. Nihpor, J9. SfOglpijr. 34. a«i»dupw. 
37. KoaCvadt. 31. Wksd 39. IsmoM 40. 41. /niupur. 41 9arkiunCr. 

41. Kakkisip&rl 44. ?. 45. 7 
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dUpotttl (0 believe cbai it include* whtt fornerly cc«4liru(ed t coatideTtblc portioo of 
its luburba. Anyhow ibis much is certtio that Dhsuli at om dnie «*** part ofthe 
suburbs of Bhuvaneivan. How, the low hill at Ohauli. as already staled (eiiie p. [46]), 
bears the Orissa edition of ib« celebrated edict* of Aioka. and, as it would be absurd 
to suppose that edicts, intended for the food and guidance of maakiod at large, had 
been put up in a desert place, it must folfow that the place round or near Ohauli was 
not only largely inhabited, but was ibe proviocial capital, or a place of such consider* 
able importance as would jusiify tbe selection of it a* the locale where the publication 
of the mandates of a distant suaerain would suffice for the whole province. The edict* 
were widely disseminated, but not very numerously. As yet only five complete mis have 
been met with on living rock*; Isi, at Dhauli, on the eastern coast of India ; 2ud. ai 
Oirnir in Guaerat, on the western coast; Jrd. at Shibhisgheri io the Vu^nfcai ecunlry, 
on the exireme norib*wesiem frontier; 4ih, at Kbilii; 5ih, aiOenjim. Ofsolitary 
edict* on rocks tbare ate * 1st, found at Bhibrl. which ha* been transferred to the 
Astatic Society at Calcutta; lodi at Bautl; Jrd, at Rftpanlih ; 4(h. at SnaerSm ; of 
which the first ba* been translated by Major Kiltoe, and the other three by Dr. 0. 
BUhler in the Mivi Antiquary. The edict* on the Fillaa are also iw>i numerous; we 
have two at Delhi, one at Allahabad, one ar Aririj, and one at LauriyI. If we assume 
one Mt of edicts for every provincial capital, it would be much mote than what nvaiU 
able evidence it present would justify; nor could we under any circumsionee Hisume 
that a pfovinciat capital would aoywhere be postponed in favour of a village* or town 
of secotsdary Inportance, Thus, we must conclude that the neighbourhood of Dhauli wm» 
Ihesiteof the Onssan capital, whose countenance and support were souglii in favour 
of the edicts, and, as on the other three sides of It there is no vesiiae of «ny nncieni 
town, it must follow that the side where Bboveneivarn standi wns the site. This infer* 
coce 1* considerably strengthened by the fact that, a century before the time of Afuku 
when tbe cave dwelliogi of Udayaglri were occupied by Buddhist monks, there was 
absolute necessity for a large town in their neighbourhood, whence the monk*, pledged 
to iifS'loog mendicancy, could obtain their daily supplies of food by Ulneiani begging, 
and that town would be too far away if it enisled beyond DhauN, whereas Bhuvane* 
Ivarais most ceotrieally and conveniently situated both for Dhauli and Udnyagia, 
As io the case of Dbauli so in that of Udayagiri, there Is no vestige of any 
ancieot town to its ngnh*eaat or west. i>hau1l iUelf was a place of some note 
as the site of a tope {ante p. (S)]). and* its present aime Gar Dhauli shows that 
it was also tbe site of a small fort; it ts loo far from the Cave* of Kha^daglrl to be 
the likely locale of the capital It is also oot large enough in area for such a purpose. 
Again, the Inserlplioas of Udayagiri repeatedly refer to tbe kiogs of Kali Age, and some* 
times to KaliAga*na|ars, *ihe city of Kalifiga.' but tbe word Orissa does not occur ia 
any one of them; and this wouM suggest the Idea that tbe kings then were known by 
tbe oame of chelr capita), as many other Indian kinp have since been known in the 
satne way, and that the Ods, who still prevail in KhurdI in thb neighbourhood of 
Bauvaoeivara, had not then risen to suIBcieoi imporunce to give their oame to a city. 
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(bough (h«y uoQiaei6oiiably li(iv« xiuce given ii (o tbe ptovinco. Of coune thore ii 
notbiog (Angibk to show tbAt the KsliAga-nigAM of (be iowriptioai is (be modern 
Bbuvtneivsri: but ss it woutd be unreasoneble to suppose (he existence, la (he third 
century 6 .C., of ft Urge town of such importftoce fts would ettreet the Attention of 
Aiokft. which was oot a cepiiat, nor of a melropolitao chirscter. we msy very reaso- 
nebly suppose that the town in questiOA was the chief seat ofpowerof the KiUftga 
rSJfls; end if this be admitted the f^a/i^a-nagarJ or 'city of Kali Age’ of (he Elephant Cave 
of Udayagiri would be (heaame 

Now. the Buddhist annaU relate that wheo iskya died ia 543 S.C. the kings of 
KaliAga were poleniaics of great influence, and obtained a share of his relices Their 
capital, which would natursUy be called Kalinga^nagarl, was then an imporiant sear of 
Buddhism, worthy of being reckoned as one of the ten leading sovereignties which were 
to receive a share each of the said relics. One of (he eyMeeth of the great saint was 
then assigned to it; and that loot h formed ihe subjeci of contention for several centuries 
afierwurds, until it was removed to Ceylon. It would seem tbit (he tooth in qucsiion 
was onginnily deposited in KBhAga*na|aii. thence removed to Dintan or Oenlspuri near 
Pipli, thence to Pftaliputra, thenee back to Orissa. TeliAgiDi and Ceylon. From the 
last*nsmed place ii—or Its substitute^went through a long series of migmiioni uulil 
burnt to (42) ashes at Goa by order of Don Constaotine. the Portuguese Viceroy, 
before in imposing assembly of prelates and notables of the old ciiy of Ooa, as it was 
said, 'for (he promotion of ihe glory of God. the honour and prestige of Chnstisnily. 
nnd the saiviiion of loult;'*^* hoi even then to reappear and to find a realin|<place 
at the Mlligiva temple at Kandy in Ceylon. Taking these facts into considereiion It 
would not he unreasonable to suppose chit the kings meani were of the aamc city which is 
nained In the inscriptions. 

Thus, the history of the city may be traced to the sixth century B.C.. and its 
name may very reasonably be concluded to have been Kalih|a*n4|aii. We have iheii 
Bhuvaneivara under the name of K>ii*6ga*nagail. the captiil of Orissa from (lie 6lh 
century B.C. to (be time of Yayiri Keiail. in tbe middle of the fifth century A.C. 
Assuming that Yaylti was an adventurer from the north, probably a I leurenant of tbe 
Gupta Rijis of Magadhfl. he must have come down from Behar to Orissa, end the lire t 
important place where be could esiaMish his capita) was 11 japur. which is believed by 
some to have derived its ntme from bim. Proceeding thence to the south, he gradually 
subverted the supremacy of tbe Buddhists, and. at the close of his reign, got possession 
of Bhuvane4vara where be made preparations for establisbiog the Urge lower, bui died 
before accomplishing it. His successor, knowing the importaaee of the place in the 
esrimaiion oftbepeo^, caturaliy wished (o make it tbeir oapital. and so It again becsoie 
the capital of Orissa a generation or two afterwards^ertainly in the lime of LsIStendra 
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Kt^iirl in (t)« ?th ceottiry A.C. wbcn the leoplc of Bbuvaaeivirt ww completed ; aod in 
honour of tbe Lord of ihe Uoivcne iu otme W4U chuged 10 Bbiivue^vara, in the 
same way as Puri is called iaganniib. aod Benares Tripuftn-rijaDagarl. It finally lost 
its proud position of a iMtropolitaD city acH) all pobtktl lotportance to 940 A.D.. 
when Nripat) Kefari founded Cuttack, as bia capital. As an inlaod town witboui any 
water<ooimuoication with the rest of the province, and having do manufactory of 
importsoce of its owo, the to«s of iU political imponaoce was synonymous with its deser* 
tioB and ruin. Elsewhere the halo of religion Is able to avert such a catastrophe, for a 
time at least; but in the ease of Bhovaoelvara even this protection was via nimg, for 
the iistras havirig enjoined that all ^ivite temples must cease to be sacred the 
moment they are desecrated and tbai a temple where service has onee ceased should not 
be again consecrated, lempk after temple tepidly lost its sancitty from desuetude of 
worship, and with the loss of worship, tbe sanctuary I Isdf fc 111 nlo decay and under the 
all •destroying mfluence of an Indian climate and the roots of the destructive hg tree 
soOD became shapeless ruirts. 

Hindu lagendary aeeovnc of Bhuvanesvara To Turn now to Kindu legendary 
history. The leading works which treat of tbe town as a boly place of pilghmcge are ; 
(1) the firahma 'PuriM, {2) the Pufitfa. (.^) the EkBmra PufOfa, (4) the KapHa 
Sa/phltd. All (ha leading eompilallons on socred shrines and pools likewise refer lo the 
place, but in doing so. they generally quote from some one or ocher of the above* 
named texts, and therefore they may be left out of consideration. The^robmoand 
the Sho Ptir^^i are Urge and very eomprehensivr works, and ooly a few cha piers of t lie 
hrst honk of the former and four or Ave of the last books of the latter give some of the 
legends connected with the ancieni hisiory of nllu^anci^ara. The thhd, ns already 
stated (ente. I, p (I0]j Is devoted exeiusivelf to the description of (be sanciiiy oflts 
differeoi holy shrines and sacred pools. The founb has the Mcred places of Orissa for 
jis sLibjeci. and assigns only a pari of It? space to Hhuvnneivara. and in doing so. takes 
care, in accordance with its own sectarian character, to subordlanie the worship of 
Siva, the presiding divinity of the place, to (hat of Visnti. Tbe Ekimro-cont/rtAS, like 
tbe EkSmro Purd/vi, is devoted eacluvively to the religious merlli of Bhuvaneivara ; bul 
it it professedly a compilation, a ad not an original a uibority. These works afford us no 
iofonDttioo regarding the Buddhist period of the history of this place. Wiih them its 
history brings from remote antiquity as a lovely rope ofa siagle niaogo tree. Thus the 
Kapifa SamMUd ! **ln ■ former age there esiated on Ihia spot a maogo tree of great Dterlt. 
a&d becBOse there was an only tree, (he place ia called the grove of one mango tree 
{ekEmm lofty free with ma ngih cent brancirea. decked with gem'tike leaves, and 
bearing fruits which bestowed the fourfold blessings of virtue, wealth, desirable objects 
aod salvation.**'* The EkSmr^ accounts for (be name in a similar way and almost 

Id the same words.** The word vooo of the name Is opt!natty and frequently replaced 
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by vlfitna. kdnana and other eyecoyois fore wood, t frove, or a fore»t, ateUo by Ibe 
word kstUo, **a sacred apoC tboagh ihe Utter k usually uoderslood lo include a much 
wider area tbao ebe forioer, tht one compruiog a eirauit of one ^rora of two niUi*^ 
and the other nioe yojancs or fifty^four miles.** *'lt was in the Treii Yu|a,'* or second 
age, says the [bt] KapUa Samhua, **Chal &va, wisbiog to retire from the die and lin of 
ovcf'crowded Beoarea, aongbi the advice of Nirada, and. at the suggestioo of that sage, 
took up ibii qutie. secluded, delightful retreat for his abode/* Kapila quotes the 
autbority of Bharadvija, who, be says, first imparted the secret and interesting account 
of ibrs move on the part of iiva to a company of sages assembled near the sacred pool 
of Puskara. "Formerly in the Treii Yoga’*, said Bbaradvfja, "when the great Lord 
Mnhefvart dwelt m the city of Benares, he ooce thus addressed lbe pre-eminently holy 
sage Nirada ; *We shall no longer reside In the city, for now It will surely be destroyed. 
It has become greatly Qver*crowded aod injurious to devotion. It is not proper to live 
in a place which bet become over-crowded. Disturbances occur Iheie, caused by 
alheisis and men bereft of sense ; and no virtue can abide in a locality occupied by 
aiheisii, Through viee. Ochiefofsaget. the offering of clarihed butter ceases. Formerly 
this place wet prepared very carefully for Pirvatl, and whatever PIrvatl It pleased 
wiih that is granrying to me. But now my mind is not erteouraied to dwell here. Tell 
me, therefore. O noblest of sages, where there may be a secret, and excellent retreat fur 
me 7* K&ryda replied ; *Oo the shore of the Sail Sea. there is the best of hilts the Blue 
Hill (NUa and to the north of that. O lord, is ibe noted grove of one mango tree; 

and there alone, In the lovely forest, doth the spiritual lord of the universe, the husband 
of Kami, along with Ansota, flourish under the riacne of Viiudeva. That ploce ii 
greet secret; even Prajipaii tBrabml) doee tioi know of it; even your excellency does 
not know of it; to say nothing of the other gods. This solitary mango, §amkarr, is a 
great leerei; even the daughter of ihe ocean, (Lafcgmth seated on the lap oft he mysien- 
ous Jagannfllha, does not ktsow of it. Janlrdana with A nan i a is personally mem feet 
there, and (here ebidrog, he decides upon the creatloo. Dainienance end destrueiion of 
the universe. The god Anante alweys abides by him, along with Lakusapa, Rlnia. 
Kfipa, and the son of Rohipi (Balacima) O great Lord, It was after years of ardent 
penance ihei 1 came to know of it from the swrciful Vitodeva. I. {Anaota), and 
iagennitha ere the only three who have access to Ibis holy spot; but nehher has lodrii 
nor the other gods. Thus formerly, O lord. I came to know of this noble retreat, nnd 
now you have lee rot of this most holy‘saoctuary (from me).* On hearing this ^iva at 
once resolved to go to tbe place, and ordered bis chaipberlaio, Naodj, to prepare for 
the Journey/’ Passing over the description of the preparetioos aod Durgi’s toilet, in 
aoticipation of her tour io the company of her lord. 1 shall quote the cooversaiioa of 
§iva aod VSsudeva. Arrived at the sacred grove. &va thus addressed its presiding 
divinity : "Snlutatioo to thee, O thou Supreme Fehcity, thou of the lotus navel, thou of 

U. 
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glorioul eyei. SaluUtioo b« lo (hee ^whoart) Hari, who aswmad tb« threefold fonn 
(ofVi^QU, Brahml and ^iva>« and wboae body ie like a blue cloud. SalQUtiooi to the 
dictator of the three regions. O lord, thou art ihe beoeractor of the gods, and (be remover 
of tbe woei of (be miaerable! SaUilatIon to ibe dweller of (he Bklnira,—to him who la 
arrayed in yellow garments ,->10 him who. tboogh above the three qualities, is the holder of 
the discus, the lotus and the conch'ihell. Thou an the prime aource of the sources of the 
universe, the friend of thy worshipper, the lord of the universe, and the oceaa of unalloyed 
mercy. There are thousands of charming places for thee ; but how is it that I krww not, O 
lord, thy secret form in bklmra ? You, Visou, once lold me I was half your body, but 
how of late have you. O Kelava, made me a stranger? Nirada is tby worshipper, and so 
it the lord of Krpenla (Anania) who serves as thy bed, and they iwo only know this 
place: and ihrre is no favour for me. But this H &o( remarkable. To the Oopli, 
who ere the adorers of thy love, Ihe higheil aolvalion has been granted hy ibee, O lord ; 
but ^smaka and the other sagea are awaiting the lord’s will (at bis leisure and ilial) which ii 
ufl|ovemable. Dwelling, 0 great god. in this charming Grove of the Mango Tree, and 
betaking to the sleep of mediation, thou keepni thine eyes close Pray castonnte 
now, thou sovereign of the universe, a favourable glance. I have coma to thy shelier; 
permit me to dwell in thy choice retreat.’ 

**Thus be*praised and solicited by the husband of her who ts the daughter of the 
snowy mountain, opaoiog biS eyes, Vi^pu smilingly replied : 'Listen to my words ^ttnbhu, 
I speak for your good. I shall with pleasure grant you room for your |M] abode hers, 
but you null give nse a solemn pledge that you wdl always abide here with all your 
retinue, and never go back to Klfi.* 

**iafikara said : 'How can 1 avoid going to KiA where dwHIeth my Jibnasl, and 
the holy pool MagikarnikI, the substance of all sacred water V 

“Vliudeva relumed : '6van here eaialecli in front of thee tby Manikarpl, destroyer 
of sins (MpaniAnl )** covered by rocks and overgrown with bushes and creepers. 
Neither docs Nirada know this, nor lesa (Anania). I alone know it, and you have 
learot It uow from me. Yoor Jlbnavi also nists here, iha the blessed, born of my feet, 
to the iouth*east of me. under the name of Gaoga.yamuui. for me there are other 
sacred pooh about this place, all great secrets, the koowledge of which I shall hereafter 
impart lo you. Now iaqskara give me your solemn ^edge.’ 

"Saipkara said : 'Truthfully—Iruihfnlly^I promise thee, Madhus6dana, 1 shal) 
dwell here forsaking Vlrlnasi and all other holy places, I shall abide by tfaee io this forest 
of Bklmra. Truthfully, truthfully, again truth fully, I say, I shall go nowhere from this 
(riace.' 

"Bhartdvlja continued, 'Haviag said this, the great Lord Sambhu settled to the 
south side of Vi^u, in the form of a fiAeom. the grantor of all the four kinds of 
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blessings: iti fool or lower pert was repleodeni ei crpttel; upphire btae wi« its 
middle ; end ruby<oloured iu upper pert. Such wet the Ungem of tbe lord of ibe ibree 
regions (Tribhaveaeivare }. ThecKcrorward, 0 noble BrftbmaDat. Malicfvere bae beeo 
in (his greet sacred place. He is suriotmded by teo milliooi oi lift$ams, having Visudeva 
as their guardian deity. Those who behold tbei /fegem at EkSmta obiain in their ptima 
exptaiion for ten thousand murders of Brlhmeus. Thus having obtained permission 
from tbe eternal Visudeve. ^mbhu prestdea al (be grove of Ekimra as the lord often 
millions of UAgams.' *'** 

Divested of Its legendary surround inga, this story clearly a bow a that Bhuvaneivare 
was established as a rival of Beneres. and with a view to divert to it a part at least of 
the halo of religion which surrounded that bolycsiy ; and from accounts elsewhere givee, 
It appears that nothing was omitted in tbe way of derails (o make it tbe exact counterpart 
of its prototype. Every temple, every sacred pool, every rivulet, every ceremonial, 
every observance, and every legend of Benares were reproduced at Bhuvanefvsra. and 
inutatii mutandis tht description of the one would be a close deKripiion of (be other. 
The opportunity seized was probably the revival under that great leader acd soldier of 
the Hindu fttUh. Yaylii, and it was an appropriate one. Buddhisn^ ai the time was 
most rumpant at Hcnarcs ; the Hindus, who identified it with aiheiioi ami vice, naturally 
WMlied 1C transfer ;heir sacred shrines to a place where it had been overcome, and I he 
revival of Hinduism In Orissa under the first prince of the Keiarl dynasty was a fitting 
occsston.and tbe deminion of that potentate tlie most convenient place, for the puipoae. 
The prince himself doubtless gave the first impulse by establithing temples. |taii(lng 
rcni'lrec lands for their support, and otherwise encouraging the fullouets of iiva. and 
thu consummation was efTecicd in a very short time. Accord log to the Temple Records 
of Puri, he commenced the erection of the Great Tower, but did not live long enough to 
tiiusli It ; but there arc several temples, such as those of Bhlskarefvara and ctheri, 
which date from long before the time of the Great Tower. Mere rivalry, apart from 
secianan anuigoiiism, has often given use lo counterparts of sacred ihrinei in distant 
parts of the country. A temple fiom some cause or other atiains great irpuie ; its 
presiding divinity becomes noted for working miracki: the flow of pilgrims to it is large ; 
end the influence and emoluments of the ofliciating priests are enormous. A set of 
starving priests, or an individual of some sanctity, feels that if the tame causes and 
circumstances which contributed to raiie that temple to imporlaoce could be brought 
to bear upon another, that too would denvc the same advaniages, and a little fraud, 
some deception, and more delusion, sooo realiae the ob|eot sought, ihui of rising in 
wealth and importance i though the sanctity of the new competitor may not be always 
lasting. Failures are also not unfrequent. A notable instaoce of such failure is given 
in the Skenda Purina In tbe Klu Khapda of (hat work it Is related that Vylsa was, 
on one occasion. oSeoded with the treatment be had |gSJ raceived at fienarrs, end 
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en rtvoncfu decermrn«d to eiubltih s new B^otret or Kll! of hii own. opposite the old 
city, on Che right benk of ibe Oangee. He eel about the work to earnest: and ia a short 
time temples, images, priests, tod pilgrims,—arcrything that could coatribute to iCs 
greatness - were secured, aod, to crows the whole, it was givea out that, whereas at 
old Benares a pilgnm must die before be can becoa>c a iiva, in the new place bis mere 
advent would secure absolute emarvcipatios from all mundaoe ties. Thisavas doubtless 
• great advantage, and Durgl. teeing that her favourite eity was about to be completely 
eclipsed by so potent a rival in its close ndghbourbood. and that she could not prevent 
(he mishap by any fair means, resorted to an artifice. Assuming the form of an old hag. 
she appeared before Vylsa, who was then absorbed is meditation, and began to tease 
him by frequeoily asking him what would be tbe reward of dying in the new city. 
Vyftsa replied several times, that reward of salvation was accorded on the very first 
entrance of a pilgrim within the sacred boundary, and uothing could be given In excess of 
it, But DurgI pretended not to hear him. and repeated the question over and over 
again. Vexad beyond endurance, (be sage at last said. *’Why. he who would die here 
would be 4 donkey for *fhit was exactly whai the goddess wanted. She 

immediately assumed har own proper shape, aod. In the way of a benediction, said. 'Be 
it to." Vylsa then opened hit eyes. and. beholding the goddess before him, perceived 
that all bis labours had been thrown away, aod his great object had hren defeated. The 
iiaoe of his elty, Vylsa Klfl, has ever since been associated with tailufe, Other 
instances on the part of priests, sages and prioees may be easily multiplied. Some lime ago 
a rich man In Calcutta attempted to establish an Earthly Kaili^a (BhQkaillis) in imi* 
(ation of the heavenly mansion on the crest of Mount Kail lia. and another, n Secret 
Vfodivana (Oupta Vfndivana) ns a rival of tbe holy grove near Maihurl; and in Ihe 
ctM of a highly suceeasful pnnce and r«vivalial like Yaylii, an attempt of the kind was 
just Ihe thing that would be most probable. Of course It ts not to be assumed that It 
waa duriug his reign that ^iva worship waa first introduced iri^o Orissa, or even into 
Bhuvanelvara. Aa already slated lame I. Chap. V.) both Sivaism and Vaisnivtsm htd 
existed in Orissa from n much earlier period than that of Ytylii. and contempornneiv 
usiy with Buddhism, for there is nothing to show (hat at any time in the history of 
iftkya's faith it had completely superseded Hinduism io any province or district; it 
rose, it prevailed, overpowered Hinduiin ; but it never, and amidst no large community, 
comi^etely exHrpaied il. The origin of phallic worship, as already shown, dales from 
long before the commeitccmeni of Buddhism; aod there Is no ground to question Its 
existence at BhuvaneKara from before the age ofilkya Simha ; but the aanctifiention 
of the place as a favourite abode of iiva missl, I believe, have uken place in the time 
of Yayitt and his immediate successor*. The reference io the extract to ihe Treifi Yuga, 
or tbe second cycle io the history of the earth, is obviously an attempt to invest the 
origin of the place with the halo of remote loiiquity. 

Sakta story (n accordance with the sectarian tendency of the Kopi(a So/phtld, 
(he story quoted above assigns pre'cmiuence to Vl^u. and makes $iva attain the 
*Maogo Forest* for his residence as a boon froiu that divinity. This, however, could uot 
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be in keeping with the temper of foch irdeot Sivitee 41 could not brook ihe Wvftfry of 
Visoa ; they bed, iheroforc. to elibonte utee of their owo in «rMch the supremacy of 
Siva would oot| by any means, be Impaired. Tbe most cireumstantiai of these lales la 
that which is given in the last book of the Ptirifia. According to It, nrvail, 
while seated by her terrific lord in his n>by manaton at KS^. engoued of him whether 
he had any secret retreat which was like onto the city they were then dwelling 
in. ‘Ten me*', she said, ‘*0 lord, where lies a place lecred to you like unto this,— 
one ai charming, exeetleot, secret and delightful as ihia. O Sambhu, tell me where lies 
such a secret place of yours, be it in heaven, on the earth, in the subterranean regions, 
or in the sky." Thus said the preeidiog goddess of Siva's heart, and then whh a radi* 
ant smile on her lips, hoMiog his feet, prostrated herself on the ground before him In 
humble selutation. 

"Sikmara raised the Tolus^yed Gaurl from the ground and. kissing her Ups bright 
ted as the (lower of the pomegranate, repeatedly embraced hrr with his arms, and 
seated that mother of the universe on hit lap. The blue*eyed Girlfa, then turning 
towards her. with a smile on his face and trembling Mps. said, *0 daughter of the king 
of mounialns. O Devi, you have much adored me. I will therefore, for your gratlAcallon, 
describe to you my Kseffo upon the earth. In the grand Utkala Kseira near the 
southern ocean, there flows a fine river which, taking its source from the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain, runs towards the east. From It has proceeded a stream, by name 
GnntthavoA. which is identical with OaAgS. Here that iift*desiroymg stream fiowi north¬ 
wards ; it is crodwed with geese and wild ducks ; it is adorned with golden lotuses ; 
it unites with the southern ocean. On Its bank there ealsts, O charming one, a wood 
sacred to me, which removes all sorts of sins ; it is the holiest of the holy, and known 
by the name of Ekimraka,** It is resplendent with grandeur of every kind, and the 
wealth of nil tbe six seasons are ever present there. O Dfirvati, that is my iTrerre ; it Is 
as gorgeous as Kaillia, and adorned with trees and creepers, [M] alt bearing blossoms 
of the six difTerenl seasons. It is resonant with the swaet notes of birds of various 
kinds,and beautified by rivers of clean water that are covered with expanded lotus 
fioweri and lilies, having fine steps leading to them. This excellent fcMra of mine, 
the EkSmraka wood, is dlfRcult to be attained by the gods; it grants finol liberation 
to all. I have, my darling, described this ny secret sanctuary to you for your amuse* 


25. The ke h pkonavic. 

2d. The teat siv«» the oeiaee of several of the (Mdlna ptaals snd McdsoTlhc province, which I 
have removed rroo their proper place to thh footnerta for the eonveoimor of the reader. T hs plants tra : 
Tiloko, KeffJkAf*. Aimt, AmrviUe. Mfg w oe/a. tfMnkttg, Kofitferm. Ktnfakife, Fmia. 4ieka> Kedak, 
OufUbura, Cenfiikm, Kafare, NSgekeSere, Kateti, AmehJia, kidteii. TOtka. MdiOvfa, Meriee. /<rrt. 
YUrt. Malllke. Terawa. Kufee^ake. Kmda, MsWf/aka, Srwtf.ete. Tbe Wrda named are: ioket, 
iMhta, Aweroi. ilkhb, PMIMes, Cekfardiaa, Cetmaa, JdtaikakktA^, Keefamhir oaT Kahhemas. 
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meiit: it is as axeeftent as ^rl^t^and Is adorned with one erore of LI Again s'. 

**PSrvat1 said, ‘O Bhagavaa. O ^mbbo. I sahits Ihee; O lord of the universe, 
protect roe. Having beard Ibe account of your great I am highly gratified, and 

ftt\, my dear lord, a looglog to see ibsl wood aaered to you. OVibho, ifyoa will 
gnat me leave, I wish to go aiKf see it.* 

'*Siva answered ; 'If you are so asxioos to see it, you should go there alone, and I 
will sport wkb youinshapesforihedilTerent species of animals) that you nay assume.*’ 
Ooddess, go yourself first to (hat purifying place, and I shall follow you with all 
my reiiaue.’ 

"Having heard these words of livara. the fawn'eyrd goddess mounted upon a 
Hon, and hastily proceeded to the Udmrako wood, where, on her arrival, she saw the 
Svarpakuts mountain as described by Siva. It was excellent; Inhabited by the gods 
and celestial aagea (Siddbarais); adoroed with trees, creepers, groves and lakes; lulled 
with the har non tons voice of different aorta of birds; and charming In every aspeci. 
There, having seen the LiAgam bearing white, blaek and red colours. Plrvail worshipped 
it with various arriclea, and, building a dwelling near the Tribhuvaoeivaso Lifigam, became 
a fixed resident of the place. 

"Once on a time she went to an adjoining wood that echoed with the buzz of 
aumberless black bees dying tboal in quest of honey, and with the notes of cuckoos. 
In that wood, OTui^i, she perceived one thoocand cows, each of which possessed 
five teats, and resembled the moon and Kunda flowers in colour. These came out of a 
lake, poured there rorlk upon a Lifigam, acKf. them ciecumambulaiing and saluting it 
and looking around them, returned to the water. Her eyes expanded wiih wonder at 
the sight, and she desired to bring the cowe home for graiirying iiva. When on the 
oaxt dey, those mrlch cowe come to wortbep that excellent Lihgam, the daughter 
of the king of mountains, seeing them, tbroagb her faith in &va, obstructed iliem with 
a siiek, aod brought them to her abode. 

"Having Ihua broogbt them home. O Muni, that mother of the world left her form, 
assttmed the shape of ■ cowherdees. milked them, and faithfully bathed the Tribhu- 
vaaeivart Lifigam. which highly gratified her. In this manner, to her great delight, she 
coatiooed to bat be the f(Agam daily, aod to worship it with five kinds of flowers for 
fiftoen years. After that, O Tondi. a greaidemoo. by oameKirti, and his brother Visa, 
both very wicked, came to the place. They were endowed with great perional beauty 
and Ibe gk>w of yooth ; they wore fine earrings, fioe clothes and wreaths of flowers; 
and were redolest ariih exquisite perfuiDe, They saw Devi io her assomed shape of a 
cowherdess, possessed of a face resembUog the soon is respleodeoce, with fully 
developed perioo and pcotuberaoi breasts, bearing a fait complexioa, and endowed with 


37. As evidut iioiiatioo of the tnyib of IM tad PnjIpaU, tput wtlhoat reiaioHig Ibcir tlkio* 
rieal Sw the AUttt74 frasw u f * . the 9r l m d t fw ifoko aod the CWadyya Vpa^ftd. 
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Vinb^-like lipt ind fivo^like tjt$. Over^wmd hy latt» they cddreiicd (heir 
hluidiebneats to her. Id e smet aod leader voice and vrith clasped hands (bey laid, 
*Who art (hou. 0 ibou posieaacd of a Tace reaembliOB tlieorb of ibe moon, thou (hat 
art ravishing a\ir heart ? Thou lodieter ofpam at Ant sight, art thou a divine aongstreia, 
(Oandharvl) or a princess, or the daughter of the ocean? Art thou ofcxqoiiiie form, 
(ha miiiren of Klma ? Art thou Rati 7 Or Ihe charmer of ladrt'i heart (Sncl) 7 Do, 
we beseech thee, deign to tell us «ho thoaart.' 

**Theeowherdess replied. ‘lamnoiibe daughter of the oceao. nor Rail, nor the 
daughter of Fulomi (iacl|) imiber am I the wife of a (Gandharva). nor a princesa. 

I am a simple cowkeeper who herd (he cows of ny lord <Vibhu).' 

**They returned. *0 beloved of meo, do you gratify os who are lo anxious to enjoy 
your Aae eyebrows and smiles 7 8y being bathed erlth the sweat of your body, Jtva and 
tivara are ai it were bathed in Ihe water of the Ganges.* 

**The GopI rejoirwd. *Shame to ye both whose minds are so much given to wicked 
inclinations as to desire to possess the wife of another. I am not such a woman as would 
become your mistress. Both of you shall positively he hurled to the maniion of Yaout 
In a short lime for your wickedness.' So saying aod drluding those two derrons. suddcoly 
she disappeared from (heir sight like a dash of lightaing. When they observed ber vanish, 
their eyes expanded through eronder. and (hey said to cacb other, *See, whou wife is 
this girl 7* Knowing their intentions, the daughier of the mountain, with • face 
diarming us Ihe lotus, medileicd upon Mabideva residing at KiR. Whereupon Ibal 
lord and benefactor of the universe revolved to leave Nandlivara [47] and the rest of bis 
goblin host (Pramutha Gtnas) at Benares, and go to her. Tender In person as the 
indigo*coloured lotus, having eyes isMmbliDi the Vimba fruit, wearing a yellow garment 
and holding a flute, with his head adorned wiih QuSjas, ^jva started on bis trip. Arrived 
at the Ekimra wood, which was crowded wiib trees and fanned by Ihe wind, purified 
by shaking (ha lotus flowers in (he river Gahgfl, and carrying panicles of sandal from 
the Maiayu mountain, the enemy of Manmatha began to pity on his flute. The 
harnioiiious sound of iulpkara's flute wes (attentively) heard by cows, deer, peacocks, 
koels. sarakas, and other animals who stood rapped in horripilation by his charming 
music. Seeing her husband come in Ihe shape of a covr*keepcr the three^yed Pflrvan 
exebtmed, 'Who is this,.' aed laughed. She then, with a mild couotenaoce and a 
smile (hat surpassed ambrosia is svectnew, naked him. *R^o are you that are come here 
dressed in yellow?' He. with t amile, reidied to (bat female Oopa whose face was Uks 
the orb of the moon.‘Who are you 1 Odaughterofa Gopa, who is so comptssioa* 
ate as to speak such sweet to me 7* The goddesa, beariag these worde. fell upon the 
feet of that bolder of (be flute, and aaid, *Iaiii the wife ofbin who eri (he lord of 
Gokula. Make me thy meld by beelowing oa me the oectar of your Vimbsdike lips. 

I have come here tccordiog to your desire, aod am persecuted by two demons; destroy 
those coeoiee of the godA aod (elf me bow ao I lo adore you.* 

"ia^ara auvered, 'These lived oo the eanb, In former Uaea, a king. In Drumila, 
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wbo performed maoy eaeriQc<e io coune of vhkb liopreiented intnepse richeiiotbe 
offlcifttmg prieets, whereby (he godt being pletsed wi<b him, nid to him from the eky» 
'*0 king, ask any boon that yoo desire in youz heart.** He replied, “Let my two tons, 
Ogods, be indestruclibfe by males and weapons/* The gods told him in reply* “fie il 
lO/* Do you. O dear aod fawn-eyed one, destroy them in disguise.* 

*'VSniadeve continued: thus commanded by Siva, Devt, in.the habit of a 
cowberdesl, weoi to gather flowers in ihe wood that bad fine creepers is it, when al 
the tight of the fawn-eyed damsel. Ihe twodemoos with clasped hands thus addreued her: 
*0 Devi, O most propt I ions, you are become (aa il were) our life, we have long desired 
to possess you/ The cowherdeis answered, *0 respkndeni ones. I have a vow to observe: 
do you hear it ? Having fulfilled il, you may make me your spouse. Whoever, afier 
] have placed my feet on his shoulders or on bis bead, may be able lo raise me from the 
ground, shall have me for his wife.* 

“Delighted at these words of the cowherdets, the two sons of demons allempied 
10 raise her, and. bending ihelr heads, requested her to pul her feet on them. She pressed 
down the two powerful demons Kfrti and VSsa with her feel: the daughter of the 
mountain also fought a great beMie with them there and ihen, again pressed them with 
her legs whereby they, being bun, fell sensetess on the ground. The daughter of the 
mounlain then enished the two demons with her feet, and they, having lost their lives, 
entered into the subterraoeous region. At the spot on which they fell, Devi formed a 
floe hrath or lake.*' 

(41] At first sight it might appear that this tale ia not opposed to that of the 
Kapila Samhiid •. for tl may he argued that it does not openly deny diva's having 
originally come to hDOW of the existence of Ihe Mango Tope from Nirada. end having 
obtaioed permission from Vi^nv fo dwell in il ; but il simply makes £iva impart a 
knowledge of il lo Plrvati to gratify bee curiosity. It should be noticed, however, that 
accord in I to the K a pile version of the story, §iva goes to Vl^pu along with Plrvati, 
bod tbc goddess could not therefore be jgaorani of its existence, and of (he pledge given 
by her lord lo abide there along with her, and consequently the questloo to her lord 
aod ill reply cannot be in accord with her previous knowledge. It is to be noied 
fufiber that ibe ^iva Purd/ia la no( eveo In accord with iiself for, in direct contradictioo 
ofibe above story, elsewhere U gives a diflereal version of how Plrvati came (o know 
of the place. There it la Brahmi, and oot her lor4, who gives her the information. 
Curious to koow, asall lovtni wives are, Ibe eccret retreats of her husband, aha asks 
Brabml for j&fornalioo, and ii informed of the whereabouts and of the merits of the 
sacred spot. Tbc stories are of no value, and are of interest only as iilusiratiog the 
different ways la wblcb the Hindus have alicBpicd to sanctify for ibeir purpose a 
Buddhist locality. 

Vlndu Sageru Tbc Take referred to above is identified by the people wUb a lirge 
ibaet of walerin the centre of the town, (See plate XXVIII). is called Gosigara, 
because It wea in this tank that t6e Devils supposed to bave led her bovine flock lo 
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WAUr. But id popufAf n<mo is Fadu Sagma, lo caJkd froa a sict<ment. in the 
2U:37ira ^urSw Ihai drops fron alJ Che sacred pools on earib. ta baaren, iq tho 

lower regions, ai also of nectar, wiiw. holy bvtler aod all chat is nose dcleeiablc codi- 
tan cl r fall iato it. The PurSna ia qneslion however m not in accord wilhebeilvd 
/btfdu regarding che oti|ia of it Aecotding (o h, il was $i\c. not Ptrvail. who 
caused it to be excavated. The itself [<9] however, is not in accord with 

itself, for elsewhere is too alwgiis Che origin of ibe lake to ininlrera ; and this opinion 
is adopted by the BrdAMyo, the Srahnd^a. ihe PaJme sad the ocher The 

discordance is explained away by che assertion Chat ic was ac (he request of the Devi 
thac Samkara caused che lake to be prepared. The derivation of (he name is given In 
the same way ia all che agcborilies named. 

That the tank is a very ancient one, (here can be no question; but if the argu* 
meats adduced in a pteceding chapter about the Iowa of Bhuvaneivara baviag beta Ihe 
metropolis of Aira be admitced, ic may fairfy be asked^t not the tank, said in the 
HathI OumpHI in«ciiption to have been “eonseerited" by Ain, the same wlib the one 
now under notice? It is the only large unk in the piece, and at one time had dighii 
of stone steps on all che four sides; and. as a Urge tank cannot readily disappear, and. 
atiociaced wiih religion, is most likely to be preserved with care, the assumption is by 
no means unreasonable : at least there is nothing to disprove that it is lbs same. The 
inscription says that tank srts **ccnieeraied" by Aira, and not excavated, so it must be 
older than his time. It was most probably an old and lacred tank in hii time, so he. 
ns a usurper, thought the improving of it with flights of steps, ia an arid plain having 
no adequate water*supply, srould be an act well calculated to win the good*will of the 
people. The antiquiiy of che tank is vouched for by a verse ia the t'emo Porns of the 
AfeMbiawe, where it is an id (hat Yudhif {hire, during his pilgrimage, visited ihe place, 
and bathed in the sacred pool of Vindu Krada. It should be added, however, that the 
verse does not occur Jo the Asiatic Society's ptlnied edition, noriaiixMSS. which I 
have consulted. Were h otherwise, trill it should be remarked that the descri pi ions of 
sacred pools in the AfaAabMfote are of doubtful authenticity. The aotiquity snd autho* 
rity of tile great epic have been, in Indie, universally admillcd from a very long lime, and 
it was an object with all who wished to raiM the chancter of any particular place of 
sanctity, to give its name a place to Ihe AfoMbUrwM, and the interpolation of a versa 
or two was by no means a difficult task, at a (hne whea printing was uaknown. and MSS. 
exceedingly rare. > 

The lank, as it do w lUndi, measures 1300x100 feet, having an average depth of 
16 feet; the water, in the month of Noverabcf. when I saw it was six feet deep. All 
Us four sides were originally lined with blocks of laterite. so arrioged as to form 
magoificeDt fiigfats of steps. On the tooth aide these aiepa are iiiU in a good state of 
preservation. Oo (he east and the west, for half ibe kogib in conliaoatioo of toe south 
aide, they are still ^//ru, bot beyond tisal, Ibeybave falkudown into the bedofibq 
task. Oothe north side, the whole of (be atone eabanknKiu has fallen down, except 
aboal twenty feel lb tbe middle, which fbrata a ghat on (bat aide, leading from a 
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froup ortmc!t temjrtef there lo the wtter. Tbe place U thelteied ^ levenl large 
tfango trees, aikt is generally selected u Ibe eDCUDpmf'groend for such Europeans u 
occaskftially visit the (owo. 

In the ceoue of the Uok there b a brge island, protected by a stone revelmeot. 
<See plates XXVIII sod XXXV). This is a feature comosoo to almost all the larger 
tanhs in Oriasa. nnd adds greatly to the beauty of these ariiAcial lakes. The Vjndu 
Sigara iilaod measures 110 x 100, and has a small temi^e oo the nonb^ast corner of 
k. Before the temple there is a terrace with an artificial fountain In the centre. On the 
south'sast corner, opposiic to the letrace, there is a small pavilion supporting the 
reservoir of the four)tain. Counterparts of this pavilion, but of dissimilar make, occur 
•t (he south*west and the norih*wett cotnert. On the occasion of the Bathtag festival 
an imagd of Vi;nu Is brought to the temple, and. by holding the thumb against ih*e jet 
df the fountain, the water is dirccled towards the Image, and a shower*balh Is effected to 
the wonder of the fakthful. who look upon the feat as a miracle There is no siop'cock 
fiiached to the ppe of the fountetn anywhere, and a bit of rag Is used to plug in the jet 
when the fountain is not required to be in play. On other than festive occasions, none 
rlsiti the island, except crocodiks of which there art several in the lank, and which 
resort to ll when disposed to besk In the sun. or to improve (he fiavour uf their piichte 
food by leaving it there to rot. When I camelo it. It was covered with jungk, and 
dontai Bed large accu mute lions of seeks, bones andoiber remains offish. It appeared 
frooi aonta remaiits I noticed, that, though bones are tl>oroughly digested by crocodiles, 
aeaks, in a great measure, resist the lol vent powers of the gastric juice of those cnimals. 
T&e people ioiha neighbourhood told me thet the reptiles never attack any human 
being, aod own. women and children bathe in the tank at all boursuf the day without 
any risk. I aaw msay little boys awimmiog lutiHy at a greai distaoce from the banks, 
which are crowded by woman wbo cone, morning artd evening, for their supply of 
drinking water. 

Tlie tank is fed by one or more natural fouulaina at the bottom ; but the water is 
anyth lag but pure. It is of a dull green oolour, and full of conferys and aaimakuk. 
which, bowevef. in the eyes of Ihe fnilbful enhance its merit. Kept in a large [70] vessel in i 
quiet comer, protected f/ooi drafts of viod, (he water is found lo be in motion for bourSi 
nod a small flowTr or (wo, left nonting on it, orave about in circles. The motion is of 
course due to tbe immalceke, probably abo lo the coufervie; but as (bis is not 
Danifest to (ha unsophisticated piighas tod rbe igoorani people of the neighbourhood, 
supernatural power is appealed loaa (he cauee of (be Dotlon. 

The raligtous merit of tbe water is boded lo (be highest terms. The Po^ma PwOtfa 
says. “Tbe person who bitbesio (be aacred pool of tbe Viadusira, and theo bebolda 
(be lord of (be three regtons (Tribbuvaoelvan) deanaes hinaelf of nil sin. and finally 
Ktiras (otbere^onof (ight," { Jyotirioka). Tbe repeals (be vane, 

with a slight variation, confining the reward “to (be deatructioo of tbe accumnlstad aioa of 
Btoy former exieteKes.'' Tbe r$ird Awdw aseigoa tbe ume reward, and tbe 
Seqikfcd cbaBges it to “wcxhaiwtible vtnoe.’* Tbe gFakowr Awdge does tbe aame. Tbe 
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EkdrrVQ ?urSna, being devoted exda^vdy to tbe mniti of the iicred pleeee of 
Bbuvflneivira, la of courae more profoie in ilt praliee, and more detailed in in dtreciion 
as to the proper time* for bathing in the tank. Accordiog to it. *'The man, who, 
restraining hie pataiooe, on the day of either of the edolnous, bathes in this pool and 
drinke Its vaten, purifies himself of all siftf committed, either vitiiogly or unwittinglyr 
Those who. after bathing here, devoutly offer a funeral cake {pinda) on the first day of 
the sun's motion, either to the aotih or to ibe south, repair to the region of the sun. 
The day of the eclipse of the sun or the moon, le known to be highly euspieioui (for the 
purpose); it destroys all aiuaand all fears. Whoever bathes in the pore lake on the 
14th 0 f the wane, goes to the region of Siva through the blessings of Klriivlsa. He who 
does so on the Sth of the waaiog moon, in the month of Mirgaiirss. (Oet.*Nov.) attains 
the meric of performing an Atirltra ceremony. He who bathes in it on the )4th of the 
moon regularly for a year, repairs to that eicellenc place where dwells the lord of 
Haimavaii. The sages have ordained that a single bath in the Vindu SIgari is equal 
in ment to the bathing in the noble Pvskara for a bnndred winters, or four limes it 
Kuruksetrs, Bsthing continuously for four times seven Yugas. during the ecMpiei 
of the sun and the moon at Renares, Is unquestionably equivalent to a single bath In the 
'lake formed of drops * Whatever raeHti may be acquired by annual pilgrimages to the 
source of the Gsnges (OahgldvSra). to Prayiga. or where the Ganges pours into tha sea. 
(Oangflsigara) repeated for ten years, may be acquired by • single bath tn the Vindusira, 
and the adoration of tha great lord (Mahelvara) through the grace of Kinivlsa.*’ The 
KfipUa SainhM is equally profuse in its priiies, and adds that **ihe drinking of the water 
confers the dignity of^iva. and that dignity lasts as long as Iheiun/* 

Tht EkSmra Cond/lkS pvti the details of ceremonke to be observed when bathing 
in this tank, including a ^rlddha and a Tarpana. or offering of water and edibles for the 
benefit of the manes, and tvrry pioua Hindu has to go Cbrough Ihe ceremonies whenever 
he vi^ts the place. The details, however, are of no interest, snd It is usnecesiary to quote 
them here. 

Immediately after bething in the tank, the pilgrkn is required Co visit the temple of 
Vi^rtu which stands to the east of it. The spot is supposed to mark the place where 
Siva watted upon Visnu for his permissioii to abide at Bhtivenrivarm (ante. p. [63]). 1 
ihall, however, depirt from this rule, and describe the Great Tower of Tribhuvanelvara 
first. 

Tho Great Tower, Courtyard ar»d |ataa i—The largest edifice at Bhuvanelvare ie 
the Great Tower It stands amidst a lerge cowrtyerd surrounded by i high wall, ar>d is 
about 300 yards distant from, and to the south of. the Vindu Sfigara lank. The court¬ 
yard is bounded on the east by the road leading to Kapitelveni; oo Ibe north, by a broad 
highway called BerSdand \ on the sooth by a Urge spot of find now overgrown with 
jungle, but formerly the site of a palace whoso renaios are still traceable; sod on the 
west by several small temples aod thdr courtyards, pwstly in rums. 

The area formiog Ibe courtyard of the Great Tower iDeaiDret 530 x 465 feet, with w 
2&feet prejeccioaoo Ihe north side. The projected portioo measures 235 feet, aod the 
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• sides 115feet eacb The wall surrounding chif «ret ii built of partially dressed 

.Sterile blocks, and n 7 feet S Inchej Ihkk. It is ptara on bolh sides but below the 
'*^plng there is a simple moulding, with two rows of lancet-heads, ooelookirgdown- 
*’I wards and the other upwards. Iheooping is sloping, and projects about six inches, to 
I throw the rain water off the sorfsce of the wall ; bul the top is ftat, and, tenaced with a 
.eover of concrete plastered with diufHun, forms a good broad road. Access to this court* 
. yard la had by three doorways, of which t^l) that on the south is small and commonplace, 
a mere opening with a pair of folding doors. The non hern one is larger and surmounted 
byapropyllon of small site (see plate XXX). The eastern one is the largest. It Is 51 
feet broad, covered hy a large propyHon, and guarded on each side by a large figure of a 
Uon*ramp:int (Plate XXXII). The style of the propylloo Is the same as that of Oritsan 
porches—a quadrangular structure sHih a pyramidal roof in nine tiers. The edges of the 
roots are, as usual in all mediaeval Orissao buildirtgs, set off with lancet-headed cresis; 
and the top surmounted hy a ribbed dome and a vase*shaped finial. Altogether Ihe 
structure is about 50 feet in height. The tad* walls are broken, each by a set of threefold 
projections relieved by pils«icrt and niches, and having a series of longitudinal barnls. 
The plinth also Is dMorated wh h a succession of longitudinal bands. There are no car¬ 
vings in any part of the structure. The lions are of the eof>vemionAl type with dogdike 
faces, and remarkable only for their alee. 

At the north-east corner of the wall there is a small pavilion, huilt of stones on the 
topof the wall, and acressible by a flight of stone steps from the inside. The structure 
wM erected at the saine lime as the wall, and appears to have been Intended fora 
f/uhoM-khSfia Qf mueic*room ; but Mrs now used for rcllgtoos purposes. It is called 
Bhet MofJapa and an Image of Pirvatl is placed In It to offer welcome to nhuvanrivurn, 
the lord of the universe, on hli return after the cat feetivat. 

Along the inner side of the surrounding walls there is raised berm twenty feet high. 
It originally served the means of enabling tbe people to defend the tempk-enclosure from 
outside attack ; bul latterly, it would teem, that idea was given up, and ihe inner edge of 
tbe terrace was protected by a revetment, awd measures were taken to build a range of 
rooms alt round. This plan, however, was never carried out, except on the north-east 
corner where a long range of rooms have beco erected to serve as a kitchen. Some of 
tbe rooms ace large, and divided into a nave and two aisles, by iwo ranges of pillars 
having bracket capitals. Tbe capitals are formed of two blocks placed one over the 
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other as sbewn ia tbe laargia (Woodcut No. 2>. and not 
crucially as isao commots ia Buddhist buildings, looneof 
the aisles there is a very well^xoeuied figure of Nrslmha, done 
in black cUorite. Tbe area of tbe berm is left unpaved, but 
that of the courtyard below it is paved with flags of granite. 

4 

Oo tbe west side ^om tbs middls to about half way to 
the conwT of tbe coviyard there is, on either side, a large 
temple of tbe usual Oriasao style and designed for a 
tbougb MW e&tirely neglected, they are still is a fair state of 
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preservation (8«e plate XXXI). Clou byibese there are several spall temples, ao4 the 
courtyard gonexally is studded by a (arfe number oC temples vatyiog in hei^hl from to, ^ 
30 feel, and built in differeni styles, some wUb pointed, others wnh flat roof, but of V:. 
importance either hisiorically or as works of art. One of them, however, is woithy«C / 
Dole, as tr is probably the oldest building in the courtyard, eontiderably oldet ihan everr 
the Oreai Tower. It is a plain, modesl-looking iiruciuie. about 20 feet high, with dH 
inside area of six feel a side, and having ihe stump of a saodsione pillar doing duiyfor.o 
UAgam The room is five feet six inches below the level of the eouiiyard, snd it shows 
ihiit the level of the ground round about the Great Tower must have been much lower, 
and musi have been raised to its present height when the Tower was erected. Under 
ordinary eircumvlances, it would hasw been easy to demolish the little sitvcture whrn the 
big one was set up, or to renew it on a higher level; but, according lo the ^Istras.a 
/ingom, once fixed lo the ground, should never be removed ; for sueh removal would be 
ianiarnount to the Jesiruciion of ail sanctity to Uie itngam and an act of the grossest 
d^vecrjiion. It is u<uaU therefore, in every part of India, never lo disturb a /lAgem ; and 
as the one under notice was probably held lo be of great sarvciily. Ii had lo be allowed to 
remain in fis place, i hough the ground outside its fane was raised and Ihe arrangement 
of the place completely changed. The chamber of the letnple is now accessible by a 
fiighi of three steps, 

fihagavatrs Tampto On (be western side close by (be corner there is a magnlfi- 
ceni (crnpte dedicaied (o Bh.ipv . Jt was erected during the rrign ofVijayu Kei^rt, 

I a . abJuMwo centuries after the erection of the Great Tower. It marks the first step 
lowardflhe spread of the sexual doesrioe of the Tintrie Viinflcflilv which orgintHy did 
not form h pjrt of ihe Civile'system at fihuvaneivara. All tbe old temples were dedicated 
to ^ivH In ihc form of a plein UAgam, a more or less cylindrical mass of stone, without any 
carving or ornamentation. r»r mysiic symbol Rut in (be later forms, Ihe cylinder was 
fixed on a loop<shapcd hori^imtal stone, rounded al one end and more or less poinird at 
the other, and having iwo or three encircling lines on the lop. This was called the Yoni* 
This, however, did not uisfy ihe followers of the Vlmiclra system, and a distinct feiriHle 
figure, lo serve ss the conioit of the UAgam. was held essential, and Ihe temple under 
notice was erected to supply a local habitation for the wife of the presiding divinity of the 
Great Tower. 

The temple of Bhagavaii is a twofold structure, including c tctnple proper, and a 
di.«linet porch joined to the sanctum b/a lobby. Both were built at ihe same lune. and 
moat elaborately iculpiured in the riefaesi and most florid atvle of Orissan art The 
statuettes, basrelicfs and floral bands on It are In every respect equal lo ihe best of ihrir 
kind.lobe seen in [7lf Bhuvanelvara. lu material being brick*red sandstone, much 
wnrmer in tint (ban that of the slooe osed in the erection of the Great Tower, it looks 
particularly rich. The temple, however, is so surrounded on every side by minor temples 
and dead walls thai it cannot be seen (o advantage from any side, and in iis present po|i. 
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tionh entirdy losi to observers. Some of its deiails have been a^ured in ibe plates 
anoexed lo (he first volume of this work <See plate X. fig. 20 ; plate XIV, fl|s. W and U ; 
plate XV, figs 37 and 39 ; pUie XVI. fig. 45|. The presiding divinity of ibe sanctuary ii 
tfae goddess Durgfi mounted on a lioo. Offerings of water and fiowexs are niedc to her 
daily, but to a perfunctory manever. 

Courtyard In front :—Eq lexiog the enclosure from the propyl Ion on the east, the 
Visitor first comes to a paved courtyard, 65 feel long from east lo west, and SO feel broad 
from the north to the south. It is paved with slooes. and is perfectly clear of incum* 
braacet except three little mounds on the rigbl hand ade. close by the gateway. Beyond, 
on the right and left it it flanked by MvertI dissimilar soiall temples of different dales, end 
of no import 6 ncc. One ofihem, a So Hoofed one. has a parapet ol a piculUr construe* 

lion, the like ufwbicb occurs only on the lop of Ibe Nfi I Mandir. T( is formed of a scries 

ol cresl'tiles not unlike Saxaceme baiilemenrs and somewhat 
similar lo the Norman Tudor rtowera (see Woodcut No. 5). 
The temple is dedicated to Gopiliri, or ihe goddess DurgB in 
(he fuim of a cowherdrss. ibe same who destroyed (he demons 
Mtil and Visa, (see ante, pp. [66<7]. To the west ol it there 
is a flight of SIX stone steps, each 48 feet 7 inches long, and 3 
f.*ei 6 inches bioad, ihe total height of the steps behtg four 
feet. This couti shows Ihe original level of the gruund to 
have been same with that of the liiile temple noticed above : It ii just 3 feet hvlow the 
level of (he rond outside. Above (he sieps to ihc base of ihe foremost building of tbe 
Qreiu Tower the di«iance is 22 feet, and the area is cooterminous with the area on the 
other sides. On the venire of ii. right in front of ihegairway, but a lilllc to the left of 
the central entrance of the foremost building, there is a monolithic column 2 feet in <li a* 

meter end 20 feet high, surmounted by a hulhccachen*. Tlie plinih of ihis columnis 
square ; it has no best niouhJingof any kind, end its cepilal u perfectly plAin : being for* 
med altcrnauly of two cavcluesaml iwo tiles. In style <1 bears no relation lo (he bull* 
ding around it, and is evidenllyofa comparatively modem dare, erected long after ihe 
Greul Tower and it* enclosure. 

fiboga Mandapa The lower includesa suite offout buildings standing in file. 
The forenKist of ihi»e is Called Biijga ifondupo or Ihe refectory ; nrai. the Nit Mundir 
or dancing hall : then the ifrVion or rbe porch ; and lastly the Dft*u/ or the temple pritpcr 
(Plate XUVIII). Of these the Iasi two were burli at the san>e lime, and in a siyle quile 
different from the olhvr two which were built long after, but at different times, and on 
different plans. ' The foremost building. «as erected during the reign of Kamsiu Kr^arl 
between the yean 792 to 8lt .\ □ I. was originally designed as an open pillared chaultry, 
for the reading of Ihe scrrpiures and the delivery of lectures and sermons by Jearned 
pa^d*^** It inlands on a grounr|*plot 60 feel square, of which two feet all round forma 
berm two feel broad and 3 feet high. The lop of ihis berm is paved with siooes, and ihe 
udes. forming the plinih of the whole structure, are most elaborately sculptured in low 
relief. The surface ii divided into panels by inierveoing pilasters, and filled up with lha 
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image* of men. women, animaU, temples and bouquets t some of the representaiions being 
disgustingly obscene. Above Che pJintb, there is a broad ornamental band letoffwitb 
the images of lines of pigeons. gee«. ducks, horses, elephants, caitie and camels, very 
spifiledly carved I o good relief. These, however, bad never been complecely fini^^hed In 
several places the outlines are all tbnl were punched, but ooi worked out. Some nftha 
panels also bear indicalions of ihe same face. 

The area of (he building above the plinib ii a square of 56 feet a aide. Oiiginally it 
wa« colonnaded all round, each side having five openings. The cenCial opening on the 
east was intended for the main entrance. Three mean>lookmg sleps lead to this eniranee, 
und it IS flanked by two piers. The width of the opening originally was 8 feet 8 inches, 
and wsA spanned by a five'eusped Jain arch crowned byiwohumao BguTcs This arch, 
like several other parrs of the building, was never flnishrd. at the left half of it is 
decorated with n scroll work, while the right one is left perfectly plain The piers are 
elhowshaped, the projecting end having a round, ibe bend between the two aims also a 
round, jnd the outer end a square, pillar. On either side of Che entrance there were two 
openings formed by a line of three pillars spanned by a stone architnve. Thus the sida 
comprised two piers and Kik pillars, each 19 feet 5 inches high. This arrarigement was 
repealed on the ocher three sides, and in the middle of the room were four compound 
pillars, each formed of four richly carved columns, for the support of i he roof. The roof 
U pyramidiil : it ri us in a slope from the eo mice, which is 9 feet deep. Ain height of 
iiboui 6 feet, ihe roof is edged by four tiers of comice. Then follows another slope edged 
with ihree tiers of cornice. Then another slope, and over i| a perpendicular neck with 
I meet •headed com tce surrounding a flat roof. From the centre of the lust rises n short 
neck supporting the pinnacle ( Plate XXXIII1 In this form (he structure had a light, airy, 
eleciint appearance : and altogether the place was well suited for the purpose for which 
it Was designed Rut the architect was out in hit reckoning of Ihe sitengih of the 
architrave* and of the weight of the roofplaced over them ; and in a short time some of 
the architraves cracked, and the (79) pillars showed signs of being crushed down. It became 
necessary, therefore, to close the openings, cacept the central one on each side, with 
solid masonry walh. and to strengthen the ceneral groups of columns by building them up 
sn a* to form solid square pillars. The width of the central openings had also to be 
reduced by side piers, and the arches to be supported on iron lintels. The new wall* have 
bas-reliefs and carved stones stuck into them, but without any taste, order, or plan ; and 
they serve only to disligure what was originally a handsome work of art. Thus the 
origirial open pavilion was converted into a dosed datk room ; and it. being no longer 
hi for a lecture-room, was appropriated for a refectory. Offerings of cooked food are 
now placed in It thrice a day,—away from the sanctuary, io which the apace available 
is too limited for the display of any large ntiiDbcr of trays of rice and curry This 
arrangement also obviates Ihe necessity of profuae and frequent washings of the sandu- 
ary. which ihe coniaci of dressed rice would otherwise have rendered impereiive. Thia 
objection not applying (o offerings of flovrers. fruits and sweetmeats, (hey are carried lo 
the sanctuary. 
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N« Han4lr Immedlitely to (be we« of the refectory and ebultiog it is the Nit 
Maodir or Dancing Hell, wbeoec tbe diviony of tbe Tower it enterrained witb music, 
tingtog and dancing It it of a tooMwhet later dele then the lui, bavini been erected 
by the queen of S&Hni Kdatl, who reigoed from A.C 109> to 1104, lu round-plot It 
a square of 52 feet a tide. t( baa a berm 2 feet broad and 3 feet high on its north side, 
end a corresponding one on ibe south aide, bui none oa the east or the Ivest. Tbe front 
of the berm is carved, at that of ihe berm of the Bhoga Mapdupe. but lha designs are 
different. Instead of panels filled with animal and bvmao forms, it is covered with 
effigies of temples, each haviog a human figure sealed in iu middle, very like wbat is 
SMo IB Buddhist votive cw/ryar. and the broad band on (be lop is replaced by a series of 
plain mouldings. The «s)U from (be berm to cornice of the buildiag are 20 feet high, 
and pierced by three doorways, except on tbe east side wbeikce there is only ooe door 
leading to Ihe Bhoga Msndapa. Tbe central doorway is 14 feel high, and (be side ones 
10 feci. The outer fsec of the spalls is set olT with a series of polygonal pilasters as ihowo 
in the annexed lithograph <XXXJ|I). Tbe doors are modern, and most shabbily put 
together. Oa ibc west side the central one. however, ia an old one, made of sandal-wood 
panels, moat delicately carved, and sirengtheoed tad decorated with brass bosses, fan/r 
I, p [36]). The eoroice of the buHding is fiat, and three feel deep. The roof it sloping, 
and formed of four tiers, (each edged with a series of laocet-headed acrotsrias). and 
terminating at ths (op in inull square fial plot surrounded by Saracenic battlements. 
The roof is supported m the in*ddle by four squara pillan. and severaUron beams. 
In the iBlerior Uct. the room has ooornamenu of any kind, except a rich framing of 
chlorite round the central doorway on the west side. The design of this beiuliM piece 
of work is the counterpart of that Koplrek gateway, of which a photograph Is annexed 
(Plate LVII). On Ihe left jamb of I his door there art two inscriptions, one io UrIya and 
the other In Sanikrii; but neither of these affords any information regarding the 
age of Ihe building. On the eastern wall ibere are iwc niches, one of wbicb coniaini an 
image of the androgynous Karspirvaii. 

Mohen The next budding of tbe group b tbe Mohan or Porch. It b of the ume 
age and style as the Tower itself, sod was planned and buill at the same time. According 
to Iba (em^e records of Puri, ibe foundalioo of (hb boiId!ng was laid In the reign of 
Yaylti Kciail wbo wrested Orissa from the haods of (be so^Ked Yavenes (inie, p.[5S]), 
and ro-established Hinduism on the ruins of Buddhiire. The prince reigned from 474 
to 526, but the foondetion having been laid at about the close of bis reigo, he did not 
live long enoogh to finish the temple. Hbsucceesor Sfirya Keiati. during hb long reign, 
seems to have done nothing for ibe lesnple. bul Aoanu wbo followed him, puibed oo 
work, and It was completed io tbe catgn of Lalfifendu Keicrl.o//ar Alfivu Ke^rl. The 
date of completion, I find from a Uoko quoted is a Ma. diary of my late father, to be ^aka 
56fi. The ihka is said, in tbe diary, to be a tnnacrjpt of an inscription oo tho temple of 
Bbuvaoeivara; but 1 failed lo trace it on tbe temple. Laliuodu, however, reigned 
from 623 to 677. and there is oo iaprobabiliiy in tbe date recorded. Prom corner to corner 
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tbe Porch mcABur<» 65 feet by 4S feel, bol Che sides ere broken by three^fold projectioDl, 
as sbewQ in (be ground'pisn (PJaie XLYlfl). Unlike (be iwo precedi i>|, itbasbeeoeo 
built as to appear rising rrom the ground without the ioterveation of any separate 
ptioth or surrounding beno. The lowest part of the walls is shaped like a plain tile, a 
foot thick, and on it are ranged a series of pitchers in high relief, forming the stylobate 
(Vol. I ant«. Plate IV). From each of these pitchers rises a highly ornamented pilaster so 
as to divide the surface into niches, which sre filled with a/ro rif/evo figures of tneii, 
womeo and lions. The dreorarions areof the most aumptuoua character, and the orna- 
ments have been put in with lavish profusion. To describe them in detail, would require 
more space thao I can spare, and even then the descriptioh would fail to convey a correct 
idea of the structure. p4] I must content myself, tberafore, by referring the reader to 
the annexed photograph of a part of the souihero facade of the building (Plate XXXIV). 
It Includes the whole of tbe central projection of the building and port!ana of the side 
ones. The doorway in the centre, seen in the photograpHi was onglnally closed by six 
mullion bars, each bearing the figure of a denjtuif. On the north side these muUiona 
are still /a Mia, but on the south three of the here were, someilme ago, removed to form 
a doorway for the convenience of the prieeti. who found the pauage through tbe Nif 
Mandir circuitous and tiresome. Three of the bers are still in positioo, end they are well 
shown in the photograph The spaces between tbe bars had been originally left open for 
the admission of light; but the light admitted by tbe doorway being more than enough, 
the openings were subsequently closed, and on the north side a thin partition was built on 
the inner tide, so as to convert the space between the bars end the pertitioo well,—to 
area equal to the thickness of the wall of the building,—into a small chamber. 

Tbe cornice is dat. end propels 4 feet. The roof is pyramidal like that of tbe Rhoga 
Meri^apa, end formed of receding ledges. It is ^vided into two tiers by a narrow 
perpend)culer neck. Tbe lower tier has nine ledges, and the upper one six. The edges 
of these ledges ere elaborately carved, and aei off at short intervals by lincei'heeded 
finials. The lubjecis on the edges include proceieione of bones, elephants, camels, cattle, 
and troops of infantry and cavalry. Two of these proceasnos have been figured in tbe 
first volume of ibis work (Plate XIII). sod they show the outlioes of these ftgurce to be 
bold, and tbe execution remerktbly good. The projections of tbe ledges correipood 
with those of the ground plao, but without tbe recesses shows there. Tbaceniml projec¬ 
tion of each tier has a pediment of the usual Orissan pattem (see Vol. t. plate XXXIII) 
Qanked by model temples, and crowned* with the statue of a lion seated on its hind 
quarters. Tbe roof above tbe upper iter Is flat, and ftom thaceotte of It rises a cylindri¬ 
cal neck supporting the piouacle, whkh Is a repetition of what occurs on the fiboge 
Mendape except in tbe sloping ribbed form under the Amlalili. Ob the Bhoga Mes^pa 
this from la single, whereas on the Mohaa it is doubled (See Plate XXX). Though the 
walls are thick enough to eupport any snoant of weight that oi 2 |hi be put on it, the 
corbelling of the roof being too rapid, or aot sufflciestly gradual, to throw Che whole 
weight of tbe roof on the walla, a great deal of ia middle port!oo needed additional 
support, and this has bees provided by four id assive square piUan, dividing the area of 
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the room into a nave and two side aisles. The pillars are 30 feet high, perfectly plum, 
and )he space between the front well on (he east, and the two foremost pillars have been 
partirioned by flyini walls, leavini a pesaace from tbe door (o the nave, and forniinf two 
aide rooms. 

Close by the southern entrance on the left hand side (here rs a square chamber with 
a pyfemidel ronf, which, from the nutUncs of ornaments punched on it, appears to have 
been originally designed for an elaborate piece of workmanship, but was never finished. 
The room eontelns several small braaen loupes, which are can led about on 
ceremonial occaMoiis as aubstllures of the pretidini divinity of the Creal Tower, In 
front of the Usi. on the rightdund side of (he entrance to the porch, a pillared chnuUry 
was usdertaken. but forsaken afier the columos had been built to tbe height of four feet, 
Tta area is now covered over with a thatch. On the north side, right in front of the 
mullion.'d window end close by it there is a large temple, and several small ones close by it. 

Tha Creat TowerAbutting (he Mohan on (he west side ilands Ihe Great 
Tower. Its ground-plot is of (he same dimensions as (hat of the Porch, except as re|*rda 
the central projections which on the north and ihe south sides arc broader, and on the 
weal narrower, than those of the la tier. The plinth Is modelled into a series of pitchers 
as shown at the base of the pilssler hgured on plate IV of Volume I {Fig 6). and Ihcre- 
upon rises a senes of pilasters so as to divide the surface of Ihe body Into a number of 
niches of th* same character as on Ihe Porch. Each ptojeciloit hat a certiral large niche, 
with smaf] ones above artd on the sides. These niches give ihe Mppearance of a ihree* 
storeyed building to the facade The recesses also have nichei. but rmi nei«r1y so clabo* 
rxie. nor A.inked with side pilasters The lower niches on the central projection of each 
side Is the largest and grandest (is side pilaster ia shown on Plate IV. Vol. I. The 
niche is deep, and forms the resling'ptace for a large statue slightly laMer than 
life size. On (be norib side the statue Is that of Rhagavail. (he tpeuse of the presiding 
divinity of the Tower (See Vol. I. plate XIX. Ag. 142). on the west that of Kfirllkn. his 
eldest son (Vol I. Plate XIX. fig. 63). and on the south that of G iQeia, hii second horn 
(Vol I, Plate XVIIl, fig. 61). For the protection of these figures rrr>m (he weather, an 
open piivilton has been built in front of each: but these structures u re of a much latex 
dale, and not at all in keeping with the style of the Tower. They are ugly In shape. 
toiAlly devoid of ornamenis. and serve only to Iniercepi (he view of ihe majestic edifice 
before wbkh they siamf. 

The niches on the side projections, (bough not quite so elaboxaieas ihe central one. 
nre by 110 means wealing in ornament. One of these, figured in volume T of this work 
(Plate XXXI). will show (ha( they were conceived end worked out with great taste 
and elegance. They are, however, not so deep as (he central one. end the images carved 
on them are In ba^rdief. [7S) The niches on (he corner projections are smaller and 
less sumptuous than the last, they serve as receptacles of ibeetghi gue id Ian divinities of 
the qu4«rters. commonly called I3ik piles. Tboae are Indra for (he east; Agiii for (he 
south-east; Yuma for the south; hjlrriti for the south-west; Varuaa for the weal; 
Marut for the north-west. Kuvera for the north; and Ua fee the northeast. Jo (he 
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Purlnas two others ore aamed, Brahmi fortbe upper regioos; end Atiaofii for the 
lower; but iheee could not be provided for on tbe lidei of the letnple without offeodiog 
the rules of tbe ^Ssira. 

Tbe recesses between the projections have also their niches, but these ere of a modest 
Che factor and of simple forms. The figures designed for these are ramps rtt lions, mostly 
I ike the one figured in Vol. 1 (Plate XX. figs. 6S h and <) ; and statues, 5 feet high, of 
men and women in different positions. Some of the figures are placed singly, end iniend.ed 
to represent dancing girls; others are tn couples standing in an amatory mood (Vol. 1, 
plate XViri, fig. 58). Some of the last are so grossly obsc«r»e that it Is imposilble to 
describe them. Their number, however, is not large. Son>e of them have been 
mutilated, and others removed, leaving the niches empty. A few occur on tbe horiaontal 
bands which separate the three tiers of mebes. Domestic scenes such as have been 
described in Vol. I. p. [106] (PUte XXXllll. are in bas-relief introduced below the 
pediments over the niches, and also on small panels on the piers. They are generally of 
small size nni more than u fool in height, and now so disfigured as not to admit of our 
judging how they were originally execuied. The statues were prepared in the atelier of 
the artists, and then put m fheir respective positions; but the bas-reliefs and panels were 
all curved.W/u, 


T h e bod y o f the To we r is a bout ft ft y- five feet h igh. and. omit ling ih c s ide project Ions, 
forms a cube on the ground plan. Over ihis rises the spirt but without the interposition 
of a cornice or other siiuciure to mark the iransluon from the body to the spire. The 
hohronts I mouldings which run over the topmost t*rr of niches nre. however, so dii- 
coitinutd as to indicate where the former ends and the laucr begins, The projections 
of the body, though irndually reduced m depth and breadth, ere cerned along the whole 
heigfil, and ure crossed by bonaonial b.inds as on (he upper part ot the body ; bul they 
have no niches The central band has ai its ba»e a large pediment of the coat-of-armi 
pattern, and its sides are fianked by a stiiDg of model temples in basso-rilievo which rise 
to the base of (he crown. Just above the pediment ilierelsa statue of a I loo-rampant, 
projecting from the wall; and at the top a small window like opening which was probably 
intended 10 throw light into tbe interior, and promote its venlilalton, The lions ate 
peculiar to Orissa, aod no large temple of any pretension. Is whhout them. The top of 
the spire fa fl.it. artd from the centre of it rises a cylindrical neck supporting a ribbed 
dome, over wbieb is placed the plntucle or Meta. At addUioiial supports to the dome 
there are under it twelve italues of Irons seated on their haunches. The pinnacle is shaped 
like a Grecian urn, and a drawing of U has been given in (he Isi volume of this work 



(See fig. 151, Plate XXXIV). Over (be last is a massive iron trident 
with one straight and two curved prongs as shown in (he woodcut 
on the margin, and ftol. as is ordinarily the case, with three straight 
prongs. It has oow only two prongs, one of the side ones having been 
knocked off, I was told, by ligbcing. To the trident is attached a large 
fitg-suff; and the fiag oo It, a triangular piece of yellow calico, la 
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r«new«d whenever a pious pilgrim cao be induced lo defray the cost of a ne« one. 

The hcigbr of ihe temple from the paved coun.yard to the top of the Kalaea It 
160 feel, but us the dijor of the temple is two feet lower than ibe courtyard and it it to 
be presumed that when the temple was built, ibe courtyard was lowei than the Hoor, 
the total height ongiaully must have been about 16S feet, ll it rmt unlikely that formerly 
there was u chatn or a rope descending from the base of the Kalasl to the ground 
whereby people could ei.'cnd to ihc tup when required lo renew the Hag, ur for cnsual 
repairs; but there is noihini of the kind now. I asceiiaiDed the height by taking angles 
from ihree JifTcreiic places; but, wishing alsolo test the accuracy of my calculations 
byaciual measurement, 1 enquired if it was possibk lo seruj up a man to the top of 
the Tower with my measuring tape. The priest said it would aot be respectful to 
do so ; but if I would present a new flag, oncofthe temple set van ii would go itnd hx 
U on the st;i(r, the charge for the peison going up being Ri. 4. I agreed lo this and 
the sight of a man aMendlng the stupendous Iteight wiih no other help than the 
muuldings on the body aisd shaft of the Tower, was wonderful. With a tope and a 
measuring lupe trailing from hU waist, and the new flagman entiie piece of calico- over 
hia head, he climbed with the agiUtyufa monkey, and never falienU or hevKuied for « 
moincni. Jn descending he was even more expeditious; and 1 was told lhai there were 
several persons in the neighbourhood who could do the like with quite us much case and 
expedition, and (hai to the knowledge of (he oldest inhabuanl ol the pinee, theie never 
had bippeiulcd an accident. 

The eHNtrru fae.ide abuts on the Porch There is no ornamerd or decoration on ihrc 
side except m the walls which face the recesses bviwcea tlie two buiUlitigs ami ihire the 
carvings ere counter pa ns of what are seen on I he other sides. The doorway bel wren iho 
iwo buildingv i» plain havmg no framing nor moulding around it. The sanctum, like lhe 
body of the tempta, is a cube, having a canopy on lop. and over It a roof dividing ihe 
imenoc of the Tower into two storeys. 1 was not permitted lo remove the caisopy. and 
could not asceiiain how the roof was formed, whether by a horizontal, or a rudialing, 
arch, or by u (74| fl.u structure supported on beams. It is certain, however, ihil the 
root, however formed, constituted a pan of the original design, for there is on one of Ihe 
side walls a small door leading to a vise or spiral staircase by which the upper storey 
enn be reached The wiridows on the four sides near the top of the spire would have 
heeii uiUMlIed for had there not been j chamber (ogive light (o. and at Ihe height of 160 
feel It would huve been impossible to pierce a rectangular operiing through several feet of 
solid stone after the Tower had been completed. The priests were well aware of Ihe 
existence of the upper chamber, atul said that in former times it was the repository of 
treasure and of gold and silver utensils and ornanieou belonging to the divinity ; but. 
about a hundred years ego, ■ person had died of suflocaiion in the room, end ever 
since it has never been visited 1 wished to fumigate and ventilate the piece first, and 
then go up ; but the piiests dedined lo accede to my request, lo ell the larger temples, 
such as that of ftimelvara, of Puri, and of Koolrak, tbe lwo<storeyed arrangement 
prevails, and it was evidently adopted wheo the several temples were designed. But el 
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Buddbs GayS, whero Che scructure U ilireo^toreyed. the partitions dividing the iotendf 
into different storeys were pol in ]oii| after the erection of the temple. Inthetmallef 
temples of Orissa, where the double-storeyed arranfemetit does not obtain, tbe interior 
is divided by a canopy, as otherwise tbe upper part of the shaft generally becomes the 
abode of numberless bate, which cauae a aerious nuisance in the sanctum, tbe canopy 
very effectually prevents this. 

■huvanesvara hia nnma and form Tbe full name of the presiding divinity of 
the Tower is Trihhuvtutti^ota. **iha Lord of ibe throe regions,*' fr, of the universe; 
but the first word of the eompound is generally omitted for the sake of brevity, ard id 
tbe EkSmra the Ek^ta-aui^ikS, both Tribhuvaoeivara and Bhtivaneivara 

occur with equal frequency Another name of the divinity is Kirlivisa. It was given 
him. according to some, because he was iostnimcnial id Ihe destruction of the demons 
Kirti and Vflsa (tee aafe. p.[67]>; but others derive it from Afr/f'noble deeds'and 
'raiment',—he who is clothed in noble deeds*. Some spell the natne K(Ul^c a eompound 
of kfiti, hide, and rdtos 'clothing'—*he wbo is dressed in a tiger skin'. The most 
common epithet fur him. however, is Liiifo/iyo. '(he noblest of LiAgami.' The ocher 
names of Mnh&deva are. at option, also applied to him; but they are not peculiar, 
The form in which he is represented in the sanctuary is that ol a huge uricarved block of 
granite, about Sfeei in diameter, and rising eight inches above the level of the floor, 
It is hatf*buried in the centre of tbe room, and is surrounded hy a raised rim ol block 
chlorite ending on ihe north side tnto a point. This rim is called the YonI, or thefemala 
emblem. The upper surface of the granite block was ori|iiially perfectly unhewn ; and, 
although frvquent washings for many centuries have since given Jt a polish, ii (seven now 
very uneven and undulating. For such a bloek personal ornaments are out of the quef 
(ion, and the only ornament occasionally put on it is a golden band round the rim 
The room :s so dark that even at midday nothing is visible in it without the help of g 
lamp, and for the beneAi of the devout one or more lamps are always kept burning; 
but even with this help the ponrer classes, who behold (he image from the Dancing Hall, 
can see very little of it. Those who nre admitted lo the Porch do not also see much of 
it; but the rich, whose presents and offer ingi are costly, are admitted into (he sanctuary, 
and permitted not only to perfurm that alMmporiant act of devotion, circumamhulaiion 
by tbe right side, but also to touch the stone, place their offerings thereon, and fan the 
divinity with a large palm*leafponAlia. 

OfferingsThe block is bathed with a great profusion of water, as also with 
milk and the iotoiicating beveraae of bhdftg. savcrul times every day, and wiped dry afler 
each lustration. Offerings of flowers, sandal paste and new cloth are placed on the block, 
but other small offerings are put near it; and (be divinity is invoked to accept them. 
Offerings of cooked rise, curries and sweetmeat, when brought in, in moderate quantities, 
are placed on the middle of the poreh ; but if the quantity be large, it is displayed io the 
Bboga Man4apa* whence the divinity is iavoked lo accept them. 


Mi—9 
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Daily.S«rWeB Th« dai^y round of term for the erorabip of the divimty ii a targe 
one. It begin* at eariy da«n *ilh the ringing of belle to fouae thedivioily from hi* 
ilunjber*. The riogrn| ii done from the Porch, and the Cemple-dcor is then opened. 
J he wremonjal* which follow are called and for the whole day they are twenty 

two la number. The let U asrpotw. It consul* in moving about in vanew way* amany- 
^cked lampiafronlofth**tor>e. The ordinary sane for this ceremony is A rati, <2) 
The second, m the vernacular of ibe disirici. is called f)arrr 4 ^**^^a./ 3 gf; it ii celebraied 
•1 haif.past 6 A M., when a slick, about a fool long and smashed at one end to form a 
brush, IS moved about in from of the stone, lo represent symbolicalTy the act of btushing 
the teeth of the divinity. Some water is then poured out, and a napkin turned about lo 
complete the symbol leal ablution of the face. O) At 7 AM. it performed the ihird 
ceremony called the Sndna or Jaia-Osi, It condsta in washing the ilone, 6r*t with several 
iMcher* of water, then successively with curds, honey, ghi. sugar tod milk, and then wjih 

water again 10 carry off the preceding ankle*. The siooe is lastly wiped dry and the 
ceremony of bathing is over. (4) Dreising follows the baih. ai^d this is called fourth 
DhSpa. or k'jt/ropo/WWas^lIrlyl /agd/WdUa. This is simple enough ; it is accomplished 
by washing the cloth that had been used ihr [77] day before, and then placing it along the 
seam between the block and the chlorite rim. that is tcchnkally between the liiSgam aitd 
the penete. (3) The breakfast iwir follows, and it coroprisea parched grain (khoi). 
•wetmeats made of sugar and rasped cocoanut kerrwl. curds and eocoanuts. It la 
d^renily called BoUobha Bhofa. BBIya Bhofta, or Mto SAogo. 'the juvenile repa«'. It la 
offered at 8 A. M. (d» The sixth offering takes place at 10 A.M. It ia culled SakSh 
fiAogfl-ihe regular breakfasi-ai whkh two kinds of Khtckri. made respectively of 
and k«/fly/pulie, fritleri, okea and rweetmeau are the principal ailktea offefed. (7) 
The next meaMime is at h AM. when rice, da/ and various kinds of curry are brought 
into the Bhoga Man^.'ipa for the anterisinmeni of the god, Thia Is followed by another 
Ballabha Bhoga or juvenile repast consIsUng of cakes of rice-meal, cocoanut kernel, 
cheese and molasses. This was mtrodueed by Mjl Vua Kc^ri in A C. 8(0 19) The 
ninth is the principal meal of the day. It it offered at midday. wbciKC Us name Murtihaijye 
Bhoza. It compnie* rice 41/, curry, p»«ry. ma/pC>a cakes, cream, and aheibatsof 
different kinds. Immediately after these offeringi, the priest rn ai lends nee turrra a many, 
lighted lamp In front of the god. aisd perform* a regular a«rr with a variety of incensei. 
Immediately after this the doors ofthc sane luray ate eloied. and the divinity is supposed 
lobeairesl, enjoyinghisafietnooniksia. (I0> The sleep lasts till 4 P M , when ha is 
roused by the dulcet sound of music, and 1uit)ing of lights or drat/ (11) A luiwh aficr 
this follows, and It ta called TtrSpttS Bhota. At this lunch oothing is admissible except 
4 kind of sweetmeat called AWi, (12) An afternoon hath comes on r>ex(.and it is in all 
I IS data ill the cou nt« rparl o f what occur* at the Joia-Ozi of the mo fit ing. (13) A d ressbg 
follows tb«, when clothes, sandal paste, be/leaf, rsdorr leaf, flower* and ornameots are 
placed on (he stone. This U called Smr«y« f’Afipe,Aeio. <M) The exerljon of dressing 
call a for arioihef lunch (SondAyabAeja) when mo/mSur aod (sVeetmea is), curds, stale 
tice preserved m water, sugar sauces made of while pum^ia, cocoanut. ghi and mollsssea. 
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ai>d betel leaf are brought to lhe|>re«ei>ceof the god ; an conclodef (he oereotony. 
The drati is prrforcned ju« at eandle<light. and immediately after. (15) another bathing 
follows: and then (T6) a dressing called fioddsfnjtdro or**fQll dirts'*, when yellow cloth, 
flowers, leaves aad perfumes are placed on the god. (17^ For the lunch in connexion 
With this dressing curds, stale rice (pdniShhSt). fried vegetahWi. ea^tt and puddings, 
kdkrS and kkSchim (mohon bhaga) art the principal articlec recommended. (IS) An hour 
after comes on the private supper called ATf/dgWo ArAv/. when sweetmeats, iraIe rice and 
curds are brought into the sanctum. These articles are aiven away to the servants of the 
temple, while sll ihe articles offered al (he other h/t^pa* are sold to the credit of the 
temple fund. The servants also sell what they get as their doe, (19) After supper a 
ceremony is gone through called PpspSMjoti stt>i when five musk* made of an alloy of Ihe 
8 principal metaTs. and a domam. a musical instrument shaped like an houoglasi, are 
placed on a stool in the centre of the N8t Mandir, phniaini and sweetmeats offered to 
them, and then they nre taken into the sanctum, and placed on the rim surrounding ihe 
sacred stone. (2l) After this an flrurf is performed, end then areangementa are made for 
(22) the iayanc or sleep ofthedivinriv. For this purpose a bedstead is hrought into the 
snnetnm, and betel, drinking weter. Bowers end spices are placed near it. and. after 
announcing In respectful terms that nrvaii awaits In the chamber hef lord's pleasure, the 
door is closed for the night. 

Exch of these 22 ceremonies is accompanied by ritual ohservnnces and fedlaiions 
of manffttf espedully provided for them. The worshipp*"# of three kinds ; at Ihe Aral 
and the evening dhOpoi, (he worship is called it>dosa-y/w9rtt. including Id ofTerings. 
The middity dhUfltts, includes ten offerings (ihL't-Hpcfdfo). The rest are pa7lca>upai'drfi 
or Ave<fold. These d istlnctlons are purely liturgical, and rail for no remark here. 

FestivalsThe festivals crtehroied in honourof the divinity nre called Yfltrii, 
and of these 14 ure reckoned FirotAd/ieor principal, and 12 Ufiti or minor YBiris. Most 
of the former correspond pretty closely wlrh the Hindu fesrivalt observed in other parts 
of India; bui the mode of celebrating them it. in some eases, peculiar. Their special 
peculiarities are dialeted upon in the three principal works relating to the place ; namely, 
the Kapifa SefftfilfS, the EkS/nra and the ElS-nra CtmdrikS. and the following 

brief notice have been compiled fmm chose works. The latter are local adeptations of 
Vai^Qavite and other rites which are not mentioned in the authorities above samed. 
The year Is assumed to begin from Ihe 1st dny of (he new moon In the month of MArgs^r^a 
(November-December) when the ritual yekr ia said to commence, and the festivals are 
usually calculated from (hat dale. 

I. Prathamistam}: The first festival, according lo this mode of reckoning, comes on 
the 8th of the wane. I( is called FrathamSstaml TZrrd nr'the feast of the first $th' (t 
is not recognised in the Bengali calendar. Al Bhuvanelvara it is celebrated in the form 
of a car festival. A small brazen image, having tbe name of Cmdraickhara. aod usua¬ 
lly kept in the little temple by the aouthern entrance of the Mohan, is la ken out. as t be 

proxy of Bhuvanelvara, placed on a targe car, and earned with much pomp and music lo 
1 tank called PapanfisM. There it is bathed, dressed with new clothes, and worshipped 
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With a special formula devised for the parpose, tad then brought back with equal pomp, 
through a dense crowd, roughly estimated at ten tbouaaod. The iaok is situated a( 
a distance of about 300 yards to the west of the Great Tower, [>•) dose by the Temple 
of Maiirefvara, and held io great esteem as espedally efficacious io washing off all moral 
Camis, whence its name. 

2 PrJvaraw/tiTiv: The second festival takes place at middayt on the 6th of the 
wasting moon in the momh of Mlrga^irga. It U called StfffAl ya;ra, and is 

supposed to be the day when the cold weather fully sets In. On such ao oceasion the 
dressing of the divinity wiih warm dolhlng is the great requirement, and a large coo- 
wurie assembles to behold the great Lord of the Universe in his warm garments. As the 
Image of the divinity is a flat piece of stone, the dress Is simply placed on the top of it 
amidst singing and music. In Bengal oo rite is eeiebrated as iheeounterpari of this 
festival. 

3. fiyfyd ¥9tr8 : The ceremony of PufyMifeAa occurs on the full moon of Paup 
(DecernbeManuary), when the divinity is bathed with 108 pitchers of water brought from 
the Vindu*s8gara taok, dressed with t«ew clothes, and offered a garland of mustard flowers, 
amidst singing and muile. No festival corresponding to this is observed In Beng;kl. The 
£*3mra Puf3t)A provides the rliusi for this nte. but il does not a Kudo to 108 pitchers of 
water. According to it, water from all sacred pools seemed with a variety of aromsiio 
substances should be used for the purpose. 

8, Cff(iakombala at Mikafo Sctjtkrdati.iha Uti 4ay of the solar month of 
Pau;a, or the day wben the sun enters the si|q of Capficornm. In Bengal the day U 
devoted to feasting, as the day of harvest*hoAe. and a great quantity of puddings ntid 
cakes made of nce*jneal, the counter parts of the Christmas plum*pudding. arc connumed. 
But this is not known at Bhuvaneivara. There tbe sacred stone is bathed with 108 pit* 
chert of water brought from ibe Vindii*Slgare tank, dressed wUh a rvew blenkci, and 
feasted with new rice end ail the new produce ofthceeason. resembling in this respect 
the Navinna ceremony of Bengal, at which new rioe Is offered to the gods. The latter, 
however, takes place about six weeks earlier, or ai about the lime of ibe Roman Catholic 
Novana. 

5. Migha-saproml Y8trd. It is celebrated on the 7th of the waalug monn In the 
month of Migha. Candraiekhara, (be proxy of the Lord of the Universe. Is. at midday, 
sent In a gland procession to the lemf^of BhSskarelvtira, abouta mile to the north- 
easi of the Orest Tower, and (here bathed, clothed, worshipped, and feasted amidst ihe 
rejoicings of the assembled crowd and loud musk, end in the afternoon brought beck 
to his usual abode. 

6. The ^infSira lakes place on the 14ih of the wane in PhSIguna (Pebniary* 
March), (0 commemorate an anecdote. It is said ihat a fowler once lost his way Io a 
forest, and, night coming on, took shelter on the branch of a be/ tree. He was weepng 
for having been obliged (o pass the night in a forest away from hig family, end his tears 
faltiogona sear yello^ leaf carried it down to where there was Ukgam of MaliSdeva. 
Tbegod wasgreetly pleased with this unwilling but grateful offering of water and leaf. 
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Sivitea til ov«r India com«n«moiate the eveot by fasiin^ the whole day. and worahipping 
the god at the waichee of tbe oigbt. At Bhuvaneivect a hundred ihouMiid bfl 
leavee are offered at the four pl^, and ofleruifa ate alio made to an image, the left half 
of which repreaenta Hari and the right half Hara. 

7. ^Mdfromt ntrd. or the feati of the 8th of the wane in the month of Caitra 
{March*Aprll). In the Hindu calendar of Bengal, the day it held lacred. becauw on this 
day Slift, when confined by Ri.»afn. I* laid to have offered loma Abita flower* to a |od 
while praying lor re-uninn with her lord. Hlndv wives nwrlt it by rating tome buda of tbe 
Abka flower, and, when convenieni. vitii a tree of that ipecics. and offer tt an embrace 
At Bhuvapefvara it it celebrated by a car festival. The car j a cal ltd ' IfaOalana. On it 
la placed Candrjbkhara. aa prniy of Bhvvancivata, and carried to the temple of 
RImedvara. a distance fTSI of a link over a mile lo the north.weit. and there fraind, 
woMhipped and kept for five day*. The bouta where the proxy it kept it called Oup4'«** 
after the name of a <iueen of Pratflpanidra. kine of Ofina. Thli lady erected a house at 
Puri for tha use of Jagannfltha when he goes out oti hi* car excursion, and ever lince all 
temporary restmg-placrs foe poila in Orissa have got the tame name. Tha fcMt it tbe 
substjlutcofthe car fesiival of Puri, and all the certmoniei observed there in the mtkMig 
of !he car. and the worshipping of the divinity with special rlluaU. are repeated hero with 
great punctill«usne«. Even the detail about placing Laksml in a pavilion at the corner 
of thecourtynrd lo welcome Jagannitha on hh return. I* reproduced hereby Macing an 
Imago of DurgI in rhe piviljomir the ftOfih«ea« corner of the conttyard. The dotuli of 
this YItrl given in the Ekimra PtftdM spread over meny page*, but they are of no 
general Interest. The car should be 21 cubrlshigh, with four wIkM*. four aichwayi, and 
yoked to four hones. 

8. Damata bfioTtJiki YSiri. I his I* a local feast and its counterpart il unknown 
out of Orissa At purl on ihia occasioii Jananoliha goes out to steel some thyme 
(Sanskrit Uamana, venacular ddod) ftoiii a neighbour’s g*iden The day eppropriate for 
it is (he Idth of the wwing moon in caitra. The proxy of Bhuvarwivara it not repretenred 
ajqiiiie so nefariously inclined ; but he observes the sanctity of the day by going to a 
platform in front of the temple of Tlnhcivara. lo the easi of the Vindu Sflgara tank, where 
he takes his seat amidst general rejoWng, and receive* present* of ortisments made of 
thyme sprig*. The thyme It culrivaled everywhere In Orksa. and It met with id a wild 
state in the purgannas of Khurdfl. 

9. Can Jana YitrS or the third of the wax mg moon in Viitikha 

(Aptll-May). On this day the proxy of the divinity rs Uhen lo the little ccmple oo the 
island in the Vindu-SIgara tank, and there kept for tweniy-lwo deys. during which great 
quantities of flowers and sandal paste arc offered to him. He is every aflcmoon cnii«d 
about in a boat in the tank, and singing aod dancing art kepi up throughout lire whole 
period. Aspe«alset of dancing girls is enteflaincd for this occasion, and it has rent- 
fcee land* valued at R*. 15. Bhuvancfvtra himself, on this occaiion, receives an txttx 
•mearing of sandal paste every day. The Brahma l.mil* the 

day only, and Its counierpan Id Bengal lakes piact on the full-moon of Vaittkba, 
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when imagrtof Visnti are adomd with fiowm aod eolerUiRed in a swing covered 
with flowers arid sprinkled over with sandal paste. One special ofTeriog for the occaaiun 
enjoined by )be Brahma PurS^ is « blade of barley.^ 

|0 ParaiurSmisiami YStrS is cctebratcd ob the fllh of the waxing moon in the 
month of AaS^ba Ogne>/uly> by taking the proxy to the temple of Para^rimeivara, and 
there entertaining it with flowen, incenses, musk and dancing. The vehicle used in the 
procession la called a Vimflna.—a kind of aedan chair carried on men's shoulders. 
These viatu constitute a peculiar feature of tlw local etistom. us it is almost ur>known 
in other parts of India. The god or the image worshipped is the greatest, and it is 
supposed tliHl he or it cannot but lower himselfor itself by paying visits to others; but 
this feeling does not at all obtain at Bhuvancivara. It should be added, however, that as 
(he visits are paid to differeat insages of Ibe same divinity, there is no loss of dignity 
eotaiJed by them. 

11. Dayana Caiurthil Y9t/S. On the 14th of the waxing moon in Asadha (June- 
July) the whole day Is spent in singing, music and feasting, and at midnight a small Image 
of Siva in silver ind ooa of Pirvail io gold are pu( reclining io a bed, ind there kepi lo 
sleep for four months. This is a countrrpert of the Vai^naviie ceremony of Dayana. 
which commences on the 11 ih of that lunar month, and is emblema lie of Vitnu't s kep on 
the primeval waters when nothing else was existent. The ceremony is commonly callrd 
CdiurmBsyS or iht **quadrimen»lBi fast", during whkh. at in Lent, pious people a b*tail) 
froin many of the comforts and conveniences of life, some abstuining from rice, some 
from the use of bedsteads, some from pfatesand dishes, getting iheir meals served on the 
bare earth. In Vedic limes there was current a me oft hie name which coiumenccd linm 
March or April und lasted four months. Tbe Buddhist preserved the name, but chunged 
(he time to the middle of Asi4b^ when the setting in of the rains rendered itinerancy 
impossible, and an asylum in a monastery unavoidable. The comruon name for this fust 
among the Bud d his is was Possd |4»re I. p. (Id7]>. The Hindus have since revived it under 
the supposition (hat [fiO] it is an observance in commemoration of Visnu's sleep. Not to 
be outdone tn any way by their Vaisnava tivtls, the Civile! have atuibuied a similar sleep 
to iiva and his consort, and the following invocation from the BkSmra CamiriitS, request¬ 
ing the couple to go to sleep, will give ao idea of how the transfer has been made. "Thou 
art (he father of (he universe, end Ibou art its mother. By the sight of ye two. creation 
becomes sanctifled. You iwo are the creator of the universe in (he fotm of Brahmfi and 
and SSvitrl. In the form of Lak^oiland Vispu. you Mabilvara are the protector, (n ihe 
form of Siva and Uirfl, thou art the saviour of mankind. Uo thou. O §ambbu. sleep on 
(his bedstead along with Umfl. By thy sleep, O lord of the Universe (JagannStha). all 
maokind—all who have attained their wishes by thy sight, O Saipkara—will rti( in peace." 

12. PafitrSfOpatii iHirS. This Yfltri takes place on tbe 14th of the waxing moon 
io SrSvana. (July-August) or just a oMOth after (be laal. It is celebrated at midday, when. 

2S. 10 Bengal. Ihe lUrd of lbs waae »s, however, elvo bald to be a secred and auMdous one. 
beiog (he flrst djy of the Saiya Yuge. and nwrehaots aad ndesfoeo select U for the eonmeMement 
of I DOW year, and use new account booS*, 
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after some ritual observances, and amidst a good deal of singing and music, a new 
Brabnt&Qtcal corJ is presen led (o (he divinity. 

13. Yamadviiiy3 YdirS, Tbia takes place on the ?nd of the waxing mooo lo 
K3c(ika, (October*November). The Jegeisd has tl that onthiiday Yamt, the sister aod 
Wife of Yama. the lord of the lower regioBS, offered wdcome to her brother, and thereby 
secured for him immunity from dealh ; and in all parts of Irtdia, sisters on ibii day invite 
their brothers and feast them, aod make presents of new clothes to them. At 
Bliuvaneivara the day is devoted to a proce&sron in which the proxy of Bhubaneivara is 
carried io a palankeen to the temple of Yameivnra, and after feasting and music, is 
brought back with much pomp and ceremony. As a festive occasion, the day could not be 
overlooked, and, yet as it would be absurd lo observe it asa means of longevity for the 
divinity who is immorial, ihe priests have converted it to a day of pioiic for the godhead. 

14 . UilMna-coiwt/aSt Y9irS. Ihe I4lh of ihe waxing moon in tbe monlh of Klrtika. 
This day completes the four months* sleep lo which Che gold and stiver images are eons'g* 
ned by Ihe festival noted under the head of ^oyiOAO. and so at midnight, amidst music and 
singing, and after some r>lualtaiic observances, the imAges are taken out of bed, baihed, 
dressed In new clothes, and worshipped in due form. As Visnu is put to bed on the )ltb 
lunation of Asd^^a he completes hii foot months ihree days earlier, and hses on ihe 1 lih 
ofKSrtike The ritual details In either case are very much the same, and could not well 
beoiherwise. Thia completes the listofthe fourteen great festivals or MahB*>Biris of 
Bhuvancivara. Al etch of these ceremonies every pious worshipper is required to go 
through cerraifi ritual observances and make special oflVrin|s. 

Upa Yacras or Minor Festivals; ~The minor festivals of Bhuvancfvara, like ihe 
preceding, are mostly reproduclions or modiAcaiion* of the tMes and certmonirs enjoined 
in the liiter Stprii compilations. And such being the case, it is not at all likely ihnt ihey 
date from the rise of the Orent Tower. Nous worshippers, anxious to evince iheir 
devotion by special avis of adoration, introduced them from time to lime, and, once 
introduced, they took root and thrived, and, gradually hallowed by the sanctity of custom, 
became integral parts of the ritual of the place. 

I. Dhaftussomkranii Starting, as in the Iasi cate, from the monlh of 
AgrahSySna the first mrnor festival falls on the Iasi day of ibe solar month of Agrahfiyraa. 
or Ihe day on which Ihe sun enters Ihe sign of Sagilatius. whence the name of (he fcbtival. 
Music and dancing and festivity mack (he day as one of special rejoicing, bul Ihere is no 
particular religious service enjoined for Ihe occasion. The only aiticle of offering specially 
required is a cuke called muyO. It is made of parched rice candied in molasses. The 
article Is a poor one. ordinarily consumed by the most indigent classes, but al ihis parti* 
cular season, when made with new rice just harvested and newly made molasses, it has ao 
agreeable flavour and is generally liked. 

2. yasanio or the 5th of Ihe waxing moon in MBgha, On this day the 

divinity is, by proxy, taken to a mangoe (ope to Ihe east of (he temple and (here the day is 
passed io feasting and oiusic. In Bengal Ms couitcipart is rbe Sarssvsil'pujfi, or the 
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"pen srtd ink fcsCival** which fnkes i^Ace oo the lame day. The worshippinf of the 
pieiidins divinity of fcadiog and writing is soon Gni&bed, and the ■fieinocD, U is ordeintd, 
should be spent in a picnic. The picnic portion is what is observed at Bhuvaneivere 
by taking (he image out for a recreatioo, along with some Vai^pavite images who are 
assurned to form the guests at the picnic. 

3. Bhalml-ekSdoj} or (be eleventh of (he waxing rnoon in MSgha. According to 
the Smitis, on this day Bhima, the second of (he Pindu brothem. observed a strict fast 
for the purpose of atuming success against the Kaurava host, and it has since been held a 
sacred day. The fast was observed io honour of Vifpu ; but being a sacred day it could 
not be overlooked [81] even in a Civile temple. Of course the divinity cannot be subjected 
CO a fast, so he is taken out, by proxy, in a Pftlkl (iiftkO ] lo the temple of Bhlmeivara, 
and there made to spend the day in feasting. 

4. Xafilfa YBirii. This is one of the few feitiviU observed at Bhuvanelvara which 
have no sanction in the idstns. It is even so unriiuelittic as not to be held on a 
particular day of the moon. It it held on (he first Saturday of the aolar month of 
Phllguna, when Candmfekhara, the proxy of Bhuvanefvara. is taken to the temple of 
Kapilelvira, a little over a mile to ihc louth-eut of (he Great Tower, and (here enieriained 
wiih music, dancings and rkh viands. 

5. Data YBirS. On this oecasten the proxy is changed. Instead of Candrsiekhnra, 
an image of Harlhera is made to represent the Lord of the Universe. Successively fur 
lix days before ihe full moon of Phfilgona. tbe image is taken about the town In a 
richly decorated chair, amidst a great deal of tinging and music, aod on Ihe aficrnoon 
of the last day entertained with swrnging and the sprinkling of the M( or red powder. 
On (ha north side o/the Great Tower, close by the northern gale, (here is. outside the 
temple enclosure, a stone platform having in the centre two stone pilfars with an arched 
architrave overi( (See Plate XXX). From this architrave it suspended a cheir. and on 
it (he image is placed and gently swung, while (he assembled mulrilude entertain them* 
selves with singing obscene songs, and scattering red powder. The festiviiies lutl for 
several hours till 10 or II o'clock at night. 

6. Naoa-palrlkH- It takes phee on (he 7ili. the Bth. and the 9th of ihe waxing moon 
in Cailrn, and corresponds with the Vfisantl pajS, a from of Durgi pfi>l or (he vernal . 
feast of Bengal. On this occasion BhuvaDekvail, Ihe wife of Bhuvanesvara who Is no 
other than Durgi under aooiher name, is worshipped in (tie same way as Duigi is in 
Bengal. There is an image of Ihc goddess in (he small (empk lo Ihe south of the porch 
of the Great Tower, and (his is brought out on the occasion, but no clsyimsgeis 
made, as in Bengal, to represent her. 

7. tSUald softh), ar(he6ih of the waxing moon in (be month of layaistha, Oa 

this day (he presiding divinity of (be Tower deputea a subelituie to (he temple of 
Kedirekvara. io froot of which there is a small (emi^ dedicated to Qauri, "the fair one." 
whom the divinity marries by proxy. , 

8. /anmiffamK This festival takes place on tbe Bth of the wane io the month of 
Bh&dra. It is ideotically the same with what takes place in Bengal aod D(her parts of 
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In4iA 2^ commemorate the anniversary of Krsija'abirilHjay. The day is ptited in ftiliny, 
and at night an image of is worshipped in the temple. As a purely Vaispavite 

festival, it does not eicite any enthunasm among the membera of the Saiva sect, but il is 
worthy of note that it is not neglected. 

9. Goneia-ca/itfffiy It is observed to eommemoraie the aim I vers ary of (he birth¬ 
day of Qenels, the eldest son of Siva, and patron of learning. The day is the 4th of the 
waxing moon in BhSdra. Although mnre closely related to Sivite worship than (he 
last, it is not much thought of. In Bengal iHs entirely neglected; but in the Upper 
?i evinces It is held in high estimation. 

!0. ScihsatUna parara, or the feast of 16 days, ft commences on the nihof the 
wane, and term inn tea on the 8ih of the waxing moon in Alvins. The dread god is 
worshipped on these days with special riiaals amidst feasting and rejoicing, and on the 
last d.sy is taken, by proxy, to the island on iheVmdu Sdgara lank, and there enter¬ 
tained with music and dancing. 1Mi is a modification of the Durgl pUJa which fn 
Bengiil commences on the 9th of the wane and lerminaies on the 9tli of i he waxing mcon 
of that month. Why this change has been made I coutd not ascertain. 

11 DahharS, or the lOih of the waxing moon in the month of Aivinn. It is the 
day on which, in ficngnl. the idol of nurgl Is consigned to the nearest river or tank, but 
IIS in the Nonh-Wcitern Provinces and in Orissa no clay image is made, no such 
ceremony can be observed. According to the Purinas and Tamrai. PSmS, after having 
been foild in many aiiempts to overcome the ten-headed monster of Ufik8.devoted 
fourieen dnys to the worship of the godders DurgS. and having propitieled her, on the 
15ih day sallied forth and attained his oKjeet. The DurgS ptljfi is an anniversary of this 
worship, and it is usual throughout India to observe (he last day by martial display. 
Tormerly military expeditions wvre sent forth on this day, and yillages cf neighbouring 
chieftnini looted, h is firmly believed that success in any venture cn this dey is a sure 
pres age of success throughout the year, and everyone inhisown sphere does somelbing 
which he hopes would ensure a year's good fortune. At Bhovaneivam the lord of the 
universe it, by proxy, taken to thelemple of KCIIkfl Devi, and there all the pg/Aa and 
wreiitiert assemble and display their respeciive arts. The disrlay of swordsnranihip on 
(he occassron Is said to be particularly grand. 

12. Aftemdrerrava, or the feast of Kirtika. In Bengal this festival tnkes place on 
the last day of (he solar month of K8rirkt, without any reference (o ibe lunar date, and 
(he fuU-moon of Asvi no is devoted to the worship of Lakgml, the goddess of fortune, 
who is propitiated by gambling and heavy betting. At Bbubanelvarn the last day is 
devoted to Kflriika, and the first is left unnoiiced. Tbe idol worshipped on this occasion 
is that which occupies e niche on the west side of the leople, and of which a figure has 
been given in vol. T, plate XIX, fig. 142. 

Ifil] Both at (he great and 0(11101111001 festivals, dressed food of all kinds are 
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offered (o the god in prortuion, aod as already slated (p.(77]}. lold to aM comers. 
Pcnonsofall castes or sects readily puicbaie soch articles of food, mdiiding boiled 
rice which ordinarily forms ihegicatcsc bulwark to ibe caste system, and eat tbem wiih 
every mark of veneration. The only two temples in all India where this promiscuous 
eatmg of boiled rice is permitted, am those of Bhnvaneftvara and Pori, and in either 
case there are positive injunctions of the ^tra in its favour. Reference has already 
been made to the prohibition against the eating of articles of food offered to ^iva 
<<to/el, pp{l3S] and and to set U aside, the iVva ^urSija suppliea the following 

tiory. 

‘•iii Samkara said, ‘0 lotus*bom, hear of my one secret and eternal UAgt which, 
be sure, is the same which yoa together with Viti^u saw. In the beauiiful wood of 
of Ekflmro in ihe Uikala couniry, in the Bhiratavar^a, there exliia an eierrul Lihga by 
name TribhuvADCjvar,i, which ia idemical wiihdivJne light, arrd is ever hidden. Thera 
I eonitaotly abl Jc wit h il>e Vedus and the Tatlvas (or pitnclplei of creation). O loiua<born 
Brahmfl. know that ail the L.hfAs whkh you and the gods have adored on the earth are 
but its parts ; it is the king of the other ekven Lihga i which are composed of i he divine 
light. The primeval LIA ju In Ekfimra is the same with Brahmi ; it bears all the yellow, 
white, red and indigo colours. Go to Ekimra with (he gods ; carefully worship that king 
of I.lAgas with nch offerings : and eai my (or eatables offered tome.)'. 

**Brahn\i returned, 'Great uiges having declared that the offerings made to a LiAga 
should not be eaten, kindly tell me how iliey may be used (with impunity). Though I know 
the excellence of the Liciga, these gods do not know it, do you therefore cotnmunicaie 
It to us/ 

"iri iamkari aas we red. 'Hear ye gods as also thou lotus>born BrhamI, nnd cul off 
the manacles of doubt by my words. Thai Ligga is oeiiher god Rudra nor MiOliava; 
h is identical wirh the excellent Af<Mka Mdtro. True, the offerings made to a Lihga are 
not to be oaten, but the Bhuvaneisaro is ool a Lihga. Do you, my son, logtiher with 
the Suras and Asurat eat the offerings made to It.* So saying iambhu vanished from the 
presence of the gods. 

‘'Brahm& with the olher gods afterwords west to the Ekimra wood, and, Onding the 
LiAgs there, worshipped it; bo likewise, seeing the Lihga in a visible form, devoted 
himself to meditations; whereupon ^iva. convinced of his failhful and dislntetesied 
aiiacbment, made himself manifest to him. and asked, 'What do you desire 7* 

“Brahmi replied. *1 salule thee, ibo lord of Ihe universe, wbo bearestadear 
resplendence like Ihnt of the moon, whose clotted hair is the seslafGaAgl; wbose 
two arms are adorned wiib the skin of an elephant and with a skull; whobeareslio 
Ihy hands a trident, a bow (piaika), a deer, an embka of encouragement, a young 
elephant, a hatchet, a goad, and anartow; wbo art throe-eyed, and dreiird In a tiger 
ikio fastened with snakes. I salute thee. Sambho, who an the greatest of the great, holy, 
eoeient, disengaged from the world, eondoerve to the attainmeot of (he great ood (fionl 
bearitode), and propitious. Thou knoweat tbatl aediute upoo tbejight of thy feet. O 
lord, las seized with tie|Mdatioii at the siglit of thy inconpaiably formidable shape. 
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and Ravi, Purandora. Candra, and others are rrigbtmed. Do thou, therefore, bidiog 
this fortn, sbew us ibat which U composed of ihe quality of goodoess.' 

''So saying the lolus>bom BrahmB bowed to ihe ground, along with (he gods, acd 
when he rose he found SiinV.ira in a dilTerent from. His face was rngeging ; he was 
tnitd ; his resplendence was like ihat of the aul urnnal moon : hit person was adorned 
with various ornaments: hss head was resplendent uoder 1 diadem and a digit of the 
moon; hie eyes shone like the <ub on his face which was anointed with suffyon and 
camphor; his lips, resemtling f'fm^frairt (in red nett), were adorned with the iwectest 
anilei; hit ears were set of by earrings of gemt; his throat bore an indigo colour; his 
neck was adorned with jewels of gold, gems and pearls ; hit four heavy and long arms, 
wearing bracelets, bora a deer, a hatchet, a cymbol ofa boon, and a alga of encourage- 
mcnl: hli broad breast, anointed with sandal paste and camphor, was beautified with 
wreaths of AWati, Crtmpokn, Aioka, and golden lotus fiowers ; his waist was adorned whh 
silken cloth and small belli: his thighs shamed plantain trees in tapering rolundiiy ; 
he WAS identical with the Supreme Lord: his lotus feel, adorned with small belli, were 
marked with the eighteen signs of a fiag. a thunderbolt, a goad, a goat, a lotus, etc. 

"Seeing Siva in (his shape, Brnhmll and the other gods were unable to proy unto 
him, their speech being afecied with excess of joy: they were quite am a sed to behold 
Ilia form. Thnt soul of Ihe onivene after this vanished from their presence and 
RrahmS, in company with the gods, having wonhipped that effulgent Lihga with various 
articles, ate the things offered to U. Thus filled with rapture, Drahml then went to 
Satyoloka, and VUnu and other gods returned to their respective homes. 

"Whoever fnithfully hears thic account ofthe excellence of Ihe Lifign O follower of 
l^lva, has aM his sins destroyed, and attains iiva.** 

VrUhabha Close by the third doorway on (he north of (he f)ftnc!ng flail there is 
a low square room wilh tis floor 2 feet lower than the kvel of the coutlyard, and in it is 
placed the figure of a colossal bull called Vfsabha. In Us crouching attitude, it is five feet 
high at the withers. I( is made of a whitish grey undsione. (I)] and its proportions and 
finish are excellent. Altogether il affords a superior specimen of Orlsittn Art. The 
hull is the vehicle of Bhuvaneivara, and acts likewise as a gujrd at his gate, and none is 
permitted (0 enter the (cmple and piy his adoraitoo (o (he divtmiy without in the first 
Insianoe purchasing the goodwill of tbe guard by becoming offerings and aalutation, In 
fact this bull, the image of Gopilini near the main gate, and the statues of Bbagavail, 
Kfirtikeyn and Oanria on (he three sides df tlie Great Tower are regularly worshipped 
by every pilgrim, before he makes his appearance before Ihe Lord of Ihe Unlverve. None 
is otherwise permitted to enter the sanctaary. 

Sahasro lingam Tank :-~Outslde (he temple encfosvre, nearly In front of the eastern 
gateway, there Is a smalt garden with a tank in Ihe centre. This lank is called the Sahas>^ 
Ungam sara or tank of a thousand Uagains, aod (be name Is due to tbe oircuznstance of there 
being a hundred and eight small temples ranged round (he lank. The templrs are of small 
size, each about 6 feet In beigbt, and of evidently modem make. Each has In its centre a 
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• nail liA|jin. (eA iumred for ind unworshipped. The tree sround these temples serves C9 

• kitchen g<<rden tor (h; Gres I Tower. stwS ihe taok sop|diei the water necessary for all the 
ord nary purposes of the divinity in the Tower. There are some fravelkd foot-paths 
rou'td and about the unk. and a goodly number of plaott, la supply the deity require* 
msirs of dowers for the Lord of the Universe. The place is not looked upon as one of any 
sanctity, and its name does not occur in the EkSmra Candrikik which gives the.names of all 
the sacred spots in Bliuvanefvara which a pious pilgrim Is bound to visit The history of 
the place does not probably extend lo an earlier dale than the ]6ih century. 

Hulniofcha falace:—The ground to the south of the Great Tower to the extent of 
about tweniy acres lies neglected and overgrown with jungle. 11 is sard to be I he she of 
the Palace of Lililfendu Ke^Mii. and lhcr« ere euflicleni traces to show that at one time it 
bore an extensive pile of buddinis. Remains of foundaiions may be traced every where, 
and cauAyardi. sons piveJ wichtligs of siwne. others with cone re le. ere visible in several 
places. I had neither time nor I he necessaiy means at my disposal to carry on excavations 
for the purpose of preparing ■ ground*plan ofihe buildings, but I got the brushwood 
eieared from several placet, and WM Iked over the lines of the foundations, ircst cf which 
remained untouched. I examined also iheposiiions of the paved enurtyardit nrd ihe 
conclusion I arrived at was. that (he pnlace included several sets of buildings, each hnving 
in Its centre a rectangular pavlo. Gardens were attached to some, and avenues of Pakula 
Ireei {Mtmosops tttngi) formed a charaeterbtk feature of those pleasure*grourids. Many 
of the (reel are still exiitini, and have aiteined magoibcent proporiions. *Ihe south side 
of the area is covered by a large mango tope. Some mango and Rukula trees are Also 
to beseea in the middle of the courtyards. It is said (bat when Yayfili Keiail hrst 
esiobHihed his metropolis at Bhovaneivara. he built a palace of moderate propo/iions near 
the temple of Rameivara, a little over n mile to the iiot'nor*weit of the G reat Tower, but 
it did not suit the architectural ideas of LalSfeodu. who tnnsferred hii abode to ihe imme* 
diite oeighbourhood of tbe noble monumcni which be bed completed to the glory of hii 
tutelary divinity. The remains of the RaoKfvere palace are still intUu. It was built 
inaialy of bricks, and set otf with stones. 

Tlrlheevera Tomple The area lo the north of Ihe Sahasra liAgem lank along 
the road leading to the Vindusigera tank is covered by huts, some of which are occupied 
by shops, others intended for ihe use of pilgrims. These hots extend as far as the point 
where (he Tonga pDil road joins the tenkroad, eodal the oorth*ea»l corner of tliisjunc* 
lionlbere is a imall temple of no archMcctoral pretension, but of considerable age and 
unctity. Formerly it had a large Bower garden behind it; but that is now overgrown 
with jungle. The temple bas no separate poreb, but io the place were the poich should 
have beea, there Is a small masonry lerrace, 3 feet high, which served as an excellent 
camping •ground for me. There are two large banian trees on the right side, and under 
their shade with my lent pitched on the temce, I was vary comfortable for the time 1 
ipaot at Bhuvaaeivara. T be divimiy of the temple ordinarily recehas^ut little attention. 
A firlhmapa comes every Doming to offer him t few bef leaves, a couple of Aowen, aod 
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a cgpfut of wafer, after which Che door of the temple ie closed for ibe day. But oa the 
I4tb of Ibe vajckof moon io Ceitm, (p. ^9]) it becomes the seat of treat fesilvity. 
The proxy of Shijvaneavara Is on that day brousht to the place, end all the people of (he 
neighbourhood assemble to offer him sprifs of thyme. 

4nanta Vaeudeva ;-^AbQUt a hundred and fifty yards Co (he north of ihe Inst, 
immediately in from of the central fhit of the VindusEgara tank, there js a la^e and 
migMkftceni temple wUh its threefold appurtenance of an appropriate porch, a dancing 
h.iH. and a refectory. Tbe courtyard » of the same style, though not of the same size 
as that of (he Great Tower, ft la paved throughout with rough dags of sandstone and 
chlorite, and has at the tour corners four small lempfet, two of uhich are in a diWpida* 
ted eondiiicn. The courtyard measures 181 feci by i 17 feet, and has i projection in front. 
96 feet long and 35 broad, with a propyllon in (be centre, opening towards Ibe west. 
The walls of the courtyard are of lateriie. 4 feet (hkk and 9 feel high. The ground- 
plan of (he temple is shown in plate XLIX. The base [I4| of (he temple is a square of 
33 feel broken by three sets of projeedons. (he Inierlor being a square of 20 feet 9 inchea 
raised on n phnth 5 feet high. The total height of the temple is 60 feet to the «lrchir 0 . 
The body of the lemplc is formed of two tiers of mches ranged on a central broad band, 
and three bottresidike projecnons on each side of it. These projectioni are continued 
on the shufi, hut then*, instead of having niches, they are modelled into Ihe form of each 
0 siring of model temples crossed by narrow horizontal bands. The porch is square 
of 33 feet outside mcasuremeni. the interior being 19 feel. The Dancing Hall is exter- 
nnlly 29 feet by 24. nod in the inside 17*4 by 16*9. and the Refectory 22 by 19 feet on ihe 
outside, and 19 x 12*6 inside. The walls of Ihe Porch and (he Dancing Halls are of the 
anme pntiern as ihai of ihe Dancing Hall of the Great Tower, and their roofs are pyra¬ 
midal like that of the p.Hcb of the Great Temple, The roofs are supported on thick 
iron beams stretching from wall to wall. The pediments on the porcb are partlculady 
elaborate and florid. The temple has an only door opening into the porch. The pofcb 
has a door on each side, and opens by a third into the Dancing HaM. which has three 
doors ou each side, and a seventh opening into the Refectory, which, besides the one 
leading to the Dancing Hall, has three others, ooe on each side. The cellar of the temple 
is excessively dark even at midday, and the solitary oil lamp, which is always kept bur¬ 
ning, serves only to make the iniolcrabte darkness visible aod more oppressive. 

As in the case of ibe Great Tower so here, the Tempfe and the Porch are the oldest, 
and the Dancing Hall and (he Refectory *the latest. The last is perfectly plain and 
plastered with stucco, whereas the Other three are lioed with brick-red saodstone, aod 
elaborately sculptured. Ths temple and tbe Porch have, iu ihe niches and recesses, a 
large oumber of statues and sutucuca, bot there are none io the Dancing Hall, to (he. 
inside of the last there is a loull columo surmounted by a figure of gomdo io black 
chlorite. 

The presiding divioides of the (copiea are (be tiro brother 8a I arlma aod Rff^a 
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under ihc tiimes nt Aftaait, ‘the eferntr. and Visndeva. The imagei are of very coarse 
make, and about 5 feet high. TheAgnre of Ananta has over its head a canopy formed by 
the expanded hood of a many-beaded cobra. Though the lempte is occupied by two 
linages it is heM to belong exdusivcfy to Vi$nu, (he same who gave permission lo 
M^ihiJeva to mjke Bhuvatidvara his secret retreat {p.[63]|, aod the images are accepted 
to be his representatives. In accordance wnhthis belief, no pilgrim is allowed lo perform 
any religious duty in the lown without first obtaining their sanction. The first act ofn 
pUsriin, or> arrivul in Uie (own. U to repeat Amansra praying Ananla and Visudeva to 
accord their saaciioo to bathe in the Vindu&lgara tank, and olTer oblations to his munes. 
This done, ha forinLlly makes a resolution to perform aU. or ruvh of, the duties as tlie 
isstra enjoins, and which hU circunutancts anil admil of, and then descends into the tank. 
When iisir*immersed in water, be must repeat a number of mofttras, and another prayer 
for permission to bathe in the (sak. Tliis done, he goes through (he ususal lorpcno and 
i'SdJhn, or the f.umer only, should he aolUke loperfoim (helatter, for it is optional. 
He most then visit the images in the temple, and once again pray fox leave to visit 
l^huvanrlvara. He must next go to the goddess ArdhapSpaharl. cr the remover of h.Jf 
of one's sins, nnd when he has paid his adorations lo her. he is at liberiy lo visti 
Bhuvitnciviira and other gods aod goddesses of the (own.** Intpieciti ons djie nre 
denounced ogal/tst those who iwglecl this rule, and no Hmdu wittingly do ajiytimig 
■guinsl this impcralive rule. 

It is geocrally believed dial this temple NoMcr than the Greal Tower; biil this 
belief is founded entirely on the story which makes iivo obttiiiilie permission I'f Vi^<^u 
before taking up bis abode here, aod isot ou any blstorlcal tradition. Looking to the stylo 
and make of tbe temple, and its well preserved condition, no one would be dupo^ed lo 
think tbit ii wet of ao ancient date, and as it is one of the few (emples at Uhuvancivaru 
which enjoy the beoefit of an loscriplion wbicb expounds its bUtory. there can be no doubt 
on the lubjxct. There are existing two large slabs stuck on ihe westcin wall of the 
courty><rJ, bearing Sanskrit inscriptions. Ooe of ihese was originally intended for the 
lempk of Brahme^vara, and tbe other for lhal of Anaoia and Visudeva. Both of ibem 
had been removed from (bdr proper placet by General Stewart, and deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at about the early part of this century. 
When M'ljor (then Lieuienant) K it toe visited Bhuvar>efvara in I83S, the priest s 
complained bitterly of the sacrilege, aisd he soggesied the resliiution of the stones. The 
Socieiy readily permitted this, but in replacing them, througb some mistake or other, the 
M4jor selecied (he cuter wall of (bis temple for both of (hem, instead of their re.<^peelive 
places. Before loakini the reetiiuttoa. J^mes Printep published transcripts and translations 
of both (he record in the/ouraof ^ the Aeiatie Society of Ben$oi. The Brahmeivara 
record will be noticed lower dawn. The other professes lo bean eulogium on Bhalfa 
Bbava D^va, a Bsngal pandit of great ranown. whose treatise oo iaheritaoce is held in 
high estiioatioa by ibe lawyers of (be Maiihila School He was tbe minisier of a king 


29, ilfo furiffe, 2od Buck. 
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nam^ Hanvarma. and tbe record we# composed by hif friend Vicaspali Miira, t 
disiingoished paadil. author of many origioal wqrkiind commentaries. A portion of 
(he line ^5) giving (be deiaiU of (he date is obbieraied, but (be dale has been dot btfuby 
read Samvat ^2. The date of Vicaapad is well known, it w.*i« about ih« clore of the 
llihcemury, and the temple contequeolTy is of that date. The inserrpticn, as read by 
Maior Marshall, runs thus: 

TRANSLATION By MAIOR MARSHALU^ 

Om I Salutation to (Kysna) (he adorable son of Visu Jeva ! 

Verse [. May Kari (Visnu>. who desiring to embrace (Surntvail) with his body 
stamped with the impress of (he leaves*^ of (he jaHike bosom of the warmly embraced 
KuRialft (Lak^ml). was bantered thus : *'P«rUh not (Uis ftrdi gjtliind of flowers,** by 
the goddess of speech (Sarasvaii)—prosper you 1 

2. O giddess of speech I since (hoo hast been daily worshipped from my 
chiliihood, let it now yield fruit—be propitious 1 I am speaking ihe excellent words of 
of (he praises of the family of Bhatln Bhava*D<va. Take ihy station on the lip of my 
tongue f 

3. The learned /t-dfirnttift who were born In (he exnbed and eontinuoui line of 

SHvariyt Muni, a hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became their abode. 
Aming iliese truly tliii/hoKi alone, ihe famed, (he chief of villages, the decor a linn of 
the beauty of Rildba,*^ is (he ornament of the regions of the (holy land), 

[If) 4, Here this family’* haih happily spread, with execllerit sprouts, honoured 
with flrmly compicied roots, whose glory is promoted by frflhnfcnr.fa arrived at the 
extremities of the branchei (of the Vedas), loudly reciting (those scriptures), not knotty, 
n>>t crooked, upwright. handsome*proportioned, exalted above all. 

i. Dhava*Deva appeared, the jewel of the crest of ihut line, a giver of (ribute** 

90, The rjllawki unle (No*. Jl to 90> appeared ilotig with rhe franuaiMin. 

31. A11 ud ing (n I ha snclenl Hiadu custeo of the reoutea adoi otag ihs Tact aeJ pence with eotcured 
plgmsat, such ti MfTroa.undat. etc. 

22. That pan of Bcagal wbkhlks ea ihe wen cTiheOsnies. 

3). Literally, (he cduikit i^re ttOif m.*a are eomoiulr produced; heundrd. according (0 Maeu 
by (he eastern and vauem seas, and by (he meantains Himalaya and Viudhya t Afwm. 1 l.22j. 

24. The word vairUa also metm *‘«he banaboo**. and the pucS ihroughout th^ vena uses such dcuNe- 
mesning epithets as may be made a^Ueahle to hoih sensea. 

32. In applying this epithet (o the hanboo, (he sNMddrr^, literally **twie e bom**. vrcuU ha rasdaivd 
"bCrds**—flni^rnin (ha egg. and second Ir produced from It. 

36. The word here reademi **tnbu(e'* tooks meet like kOmpi in ihe orir'nal: but that leading 
msisea no sense. It is here Cramlated as if ll weia for kamrye (ru sod k being inieieliinge* 

able), which word mM&iiig also a **ray of Ught**, the l Uaro biance to the sub may, by a play on the 
Word, be aatabUahed. It appeared on first ebaervalioo. not UBUke koUim ; hut oo consideefog the 
maira, chb reading proved inadmistihle. The measure of (his vsne is the of 30 imiuta Ju (be 
Aral JiM and 2/ la (be second* 
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like the sun»(h« producer of science end mystic foriRole. like Bhara (Sivs). 

6. Me wss born between iwo bcolbers, an older and a younger (named) MahS' 
deva and AltshSsa ; just as Visou ia between BrabmS and ilva. 

7. He obtained from tbe King of Gaudaagrani embracing (be choice land of the 

tartitory set apart at HastM (HastM-puri). Moreover, be sew hia eight aona, 
R4thdA|4, etc. like the eight forms of Mabt^** (§iva). * 

S, From Rathanga sprung Atyahga like the moon from the ocean of milk, the deli* 
ghterof men. the abode of the undivided god of love. HissonBudhe. the lustre of whose 
wisdom wjs resplendent, was as famed in every quarter by the name ofSphuntn, as the 
planet Seumya (Budhe or Mercury). 

9. From him arose iri Adi*deva, the sole seed of the prosperity of his family, the 
principal root of the greet tree of unfeigned maDliness. like the god ^di*mCrti (Visnu). 
wishing with n mortal form to edortt this earth. 

10. Who was minister during the slabilily of the fortune of kingdom cf ihe iljil of 
Vaitga, the pure, the great couosellor. (be grcol minister, ihe proUtable, the disposer of 
peace nnd war, 

n. He Adi'deva begot a son. Govardhana. conceived in the womborOevaki cqucil 
to (preserve) the atibility of the world, wedded lo Saraavail. wonderful in the worlda. 

12. Who. advaaeing in fields of beitle, and in the assemblies of the possessors of 
divine truth, both bis territories and Ihe art of speaking, by the deeds of his arm and the 
cunning of hia eloqueace. made his naoe justly applicable to bii character in two semes 
of the word,** 

13. He took (o wife Singokl. the venerable. Ibe viriuoua daughter of a ArilA/rKiffu 
of the race of Vaodya Obail.** (be jewel of women. 

M, In her, tDoouDcing bis own birth by ■ vision, was conceived, by this Kilyapa 
of the eartb, the god Hari, in the form of i<l Bhava*deva. on whose hands are beheld 
marked two lotuses, within whose breast (be kmutit^ha (tbe jewel of Kfsija) is, from 
out ward appearances, known to be deposiied. 

15 By whom, placing Lakimi in his HgM ehoutder, Ihe earth In the force of his 
counsel Sarasvai] in the Up of bis longue, the bird NigSntaka (Garu^a) in the body of hla 
eien’ea, and the discus in the soles of bit fart; (brse his symbols were, for the lake of 
c.incealing (h»t dlvine and primeval body, perverted. 

16. Assisted by tbe force of whose (Bhavs>Deva’a) counsel, that conqueror in 
Virtue. Hari Varmi Deva, long eaercised doiDioioa. In (be reign of his son ale, Lakami, 

37. Tte eight forms of Msheia. via., ••ler, fire, the ifttfiloter of a secrlfice. the moon, (hr sun. 
the ether, ibe eartb and err. an coumersted in the totroduetorr beeedieiioa of lbs dranie iaku/itald. 

38. Oovardhsiia mesai ^ioemaer of lead or (eiliony'*, asd ''piornoier of speech er eloqueoee’*. 

<fo. 'the eanh, the rpecch**, end wAm. "iBcmsint". * 

i9. NeiM of a family of Badhtya Mhoagia. 
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like a firm KalpalaiS (a iree of beaveo. be$lowin|allde»ires) followedthe paibefhN 
(Bhava*Dava's) policy. 

17. Of whom The worthy, the bifh'minded. Ibe poasessor of KamalS, the pardoninf, 
(he sea of virtues, (he undisturbed in mind, and oceaii*souled-*(he qualhitfi, stch as rrclj< 
lude, greatness. kindAest, purity, depth, firmness and deteitnlnsCicn, almost larscerdirg 
(he bounds of speech, ireatly delight (the world). 

18. Who is proclaimed 10 be Pitrem<hara (the Suprrmc lord) on esnh. by (he 
following assembly of the ^ektU (energies of (he Deity). Ws. his feme (a foim oO the 
great Gauri, his arm graceful as a elimbing plant aod terrific wuh the tjuivering sword, 
(a form of) Chandi. delighting in war and smeared with the blood of enemies in iha field 
of bnrde. his person (a form of) the great LaMml—and laslly, that naturally 
graceful eloquence. 

19. Before whose most powerful beShmoni^at splendour tlw faint aolar luminary 
enacts the part of a young firffiy. Before the high aspiring body of whose fame the 
snowy mountain (the Himilaya) it truly as high as one's knee. 

20. This personage, a specimen of those who know the unity of BrahniS. a creator 
of wonders in already existing science, an evident discerner of the profound vlnuea of 
ihe words of philosophers, a sage, another jar-horn saint (Agesiya hluni) to the sea^^ of 
Buddhism, skilful nt a^inihiJating ihe opinions of berrtics srd cavillers, ditplays ihs 
qualities of S;arvoJ?!.« (ihe omniscient)** upon eanh. 

21. Who, seeing across the ocean of spiritual knowledge, mystical leatnirg, and 
(he science of computation ; beings producer of all wonders in worldly sciences; end 
being himself the inventor and promulgalor of a new system of Astrology, hes evidently 
become another Varlhs.^* 

22. He by composing a proper and excellent work, rendered blind tusel<sa)in the 
paths of the science of law the old expositions; and also, by making clear with his 
commeniary the verses of (he Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt 
regarding lawful actions. 

23. ** By whom truly that aid In spiritual knowledge. In which a (boussnd arguments 

like the rays of the sun endure not darkness, was composed according Id the rules 
prs scribed by (he learned. What need of many words! this sage is unrivalled in the 
following branches of knowledge ; via. ihe to its utmost extent, all (he arls 

of poets, sacred science, the Aywt^a (science of nKdicine), the AUfa*c^ (science of 
arms), &c. 

40. Alluding to the kgmd of Aga<tys Muoi's fwaUowiPf the ocean in a fit of sngrr. A|tilye 
is laid 10 hive been born in a water-jir. 

dl. A1io a title of the deified midIi of the Buddhistt. 

42. Vsriba Mihira, a gtesi aicrooofner, aod one of the nine learoed men stykd eonre/w; ''Uts 
Bine gems". 

41. This vane is la tbe Sragdtiari netre of 21 sylZaUes lu each pBda or hilfline. 


Mi-li 
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24. By whom inilecd, itbboame BIIa Vatabh! Bhvjaofa^^ not honored h 
with extnsy beard, drieribed, asd prodaimed cYen by MjmfmsS (sacred ccieiicO 

25. Who (Bhava Deva), bringing to life a whole world by means of his mystical 
incantations, which resemble the morning etang of instruments breaking the night of 
unconsaousness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpeot, fias become an 
unequalled MptyuPljaya (conqueror of Death, a name of ^iva). in sportmg with poison, 
another Nlla-Kantha. (bloc'throat.** another epilhei of Siva). 

2d. By whom w.na formed io ft&/tha, iothe arid boundarlnof land bordering a 
village situated on a wild road, a reservoir of water which fills (he water jata. the desires 
and the minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of which the beds of Ivlusea aie 
abnndoned by the bees fuscinated by (be receded thadowa of the loius^like luces of 
beauteous dam*eli who have bathed oa its banks. 

27. By him this stone (image of) (be adorable Nlrlyapa (Vr(nu). by which the 
face of the earth is .adorned, was fixed like a bridge for crossing the ocean of material 
exislence. Which, being the dark>blae frontal mark of the moon-like ftce of the eastern 
quarter, >i to the earth (as i( were) a lotus used sportively for an ear^rmg, i|ie 

tree of this world, the hestower of completion of designs. 

28. By him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted in emutation 
of the mountain nf (iival, the destroyer of T/l/*tira. and which like Hnri (Vl;gul. is 
distinguished by the mark called f'or.to.*’at^d by the trembling discus. Which (irmple) 
having overcome Voljaiwie (the place of lodra) waves out a fiag in the sky. Beholding 
the beamy of which temple. Gilifa (^iva) oo longer desires Kalllfa. 

2^. He (8hava*Devg). placed in that house of Vlsnu In the Inncrmosi unciunrles, 
the images of NIr&yana, Ananfa and Nfsimha, as the Vedas in the mouihs of KrnhmS. 

(If) 30. He gave to this (temple) an ofieiing to Hari^e a hundred dAmsels. with 
eyes tike those of a young deer, who are miiiaken for celcsriaI dinerrs sojourn ng on 

44. The meanini of this suroitM Is nos apparent. It is compounded of three word tiila, 
"youne*'. igno'snt". etc . Mroasi. *‘(he frame of a ihetch. a (urret*; atio t betieve (he oaote of a 
dty titd a dynasty, and “a saahe. and adulterer**. 

4$ kiv% is said to have swallowed the poison prodicod. among other things, al the churning of 
the ocean; the only elTect M produced on the god was a blue meik on bu throal, whence ibia 
•pltheL This verse cckyatas bhava Deva'a cxcellMK kno w le dg e of eniidolea. 

44. Tbe name of a cekstlal tree vbicb fmota aO dcsoaa. 

4f. A pecidiar merit oo the breaat of Viaou. teed to be a entl of hajr (wiaiing (o the right. 

41. The compound word henm fA ge. frsre trvsfated **ai» ofCanni to Harl'*. haa gt^n much 
(rouble ; and (he aeose al last adopted docs not appear ttry satiafsOorS', The word mfdftat ia not 
fooad la Oictienarfes : M is aoberitutad bf a grammatical for medU **iindert(andiiig**: hot ooly 
when eompouadad with a twgaliTC. Oe with da. rm, u. msada. or Sijpe. Tbe meaniag here giveo thus 
arrived at. the word med^ (s given ia WUaee as mmning “aa effimiog'', ar»4 k derived from tbe root 
mfdk by adding the affii ors r it baa tbenifiwe been aupposad that thia word mrdftat may be fomed 
by affljiing sma to tbe same root, wHh (he anme (ceaoing. 
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the earth, who «iih a gtaoee resort (c li/c Kima. alihoush he vai born I up hy Ugrt'drh. 
(fier>'eye. who are the pri$or)>bou$ea of ibe impassioned, the abode of metody, 

dalliaflee, and beauty united. 

31. He truly made infronl of the leotple a pool, which is t merVet of purity alone, 
the water of which ii pure aod sparkling aa an eme/aU, which, displaying under the 
form of a re flee i ion in (he water, the exact seeoe of Visnu'a deceiving (he Hy<!ra.«* 
appears most splendid. 

32. He on alt sides of (he temple fottned ao excellent garden, the quintetienee 
oftheesrth. the vessel into which the delight of all eyes distils, ibc place of repose of 
Anaiige tthe god of love) wearied with (be conquest of the three worlds. 

33. This eulogium was composed by bis dear friend, the learned $rl VSoaspaii, 

the chief of OrBItmanis. Let this golden aone. like a beauliful ferm of fame, remain on 
the loins of this pure edifice unlil the destruction of the world ! **. 

.in the year 32. 

34. This eulogium is upon Dhat{4 Sn Bhava Deva, turnamed B5la Valabbi 
Bhujshga. 

KetltltthMvara About a quarter of a tulle to the E.N.E of the last, (here is, on 
the edge of a small mango tope, a dilapidsied old temple about 40 feet high with a 
corresponding porch. It la dedicated to the lord of ten iniMions of sacred pools, whence 
its name Its material it a hluUh*grey. eoane basalt, and not, as in Iha 

case of the temples already noticed. hfick*red sandstone. All the temples which art 
built of this bisnit are comparatively plain, the material no( beir>g well adapted for flue 
carvings; and thdr make is such aa to leave no doubt in my mind that they belong lo 
a diflerent and a much earlier age. Even then these were Pot the earliest templet built 
at Dhuvanefvsra. for, on examining the broken walla of the Ko|l(Ir( hefvara, 1 found 
(hat i( had been built of stortra which had originally belonged to soma other 
edifice, aa a great many of them had elaborate carvings on (bote faces which were inside 
the walls: the half-fiillen walls have now brought (hem (o light. A few of the carvings 
appeared to me to be of a Buddhis( character, and i( w probable that old temples sod 
caUya$ of the Buddhisis have contributed the materials for this edifice. 

Behind (his temple (here is a tank lined villi stooca.and having a flight of steps on 
the west side. This is tbe repository of tW waters of ten million sacred pools, aod 
thousands of pilgrims bathe in it to wash off thdr aocumalatod sins. But religiously 
most holy as the waters are, physically it it of a dull, opaque, grermsii colour, aod full 
of coafervs. 

49. BeCerrioa to the itofy of Xnna’e coogiieriag the eee buoAed tad ten beaded wpeot XilTya 
in tbe river Yamuni near Vpidlvasa. 

30. From beaec to tbe Md «f iba ibiftf>foar(b Hoa tbeie ait evident (races of leuers, but they 
are ihegAle. {See opcniiia rouaik : ndwirg wmieca cceaisra of ootUog more lliOD iba mootb 

Qllegiblei tnd tbe year, **3‘aieiwJ3'’ dis U n ci ly vhdbla.*4d.^ 
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SrAhmMvaPA :-^To ibe usl of the Ui(, at a disiaixe ofa little over belt e mile, 
there is a masnIAceni temple, roost sumpiuoiisly carved* and bavini a porch to oatcb. 
Unlike all other temples at Bhuvaocivara. it is byiM on a high mound formed into a 
terrace. It is singular too jo having its tnlerior as welt as its cxieriorraost elaborately 
carved and decorated; In all other tem|dee, not excepting the Great Tower* the carving 
being canOned to the outside. The diviaitj of the place is a t/dtom of small size, and 
devoid of the Yoni mark. According to the £A’ansrrt FufSiyi (Chapter 14) iainkara* 
after an eNborale exposihon of the merits of Bhuvancivara as his chosen seat and secret 
retrent on earth, advised BrahmB to erect a temple at a ditlanee of M 30 fathoms to the 
norih^ail of the Gre;it Tower; and Viivakarml built Ihe temple In compliance with 
Brail m&'s instructions; and ihe icnple now existing la believed by the pious to be the 
same which 8rahm2 eMabhshed after his interview with Mahideva, whence its name 
Brahmelvuru or the Lord of Brahml. But whatever be the claim to anll^tiiiy cf the 
UAsam. the temple has no such pretension. The iaseripiion referred to under the head 
of Ananta'VIsudeva* (p fS3]l. describes it as a monunent erected by a pious lady itHined 
Kol&vatl, mother of Udyouka Ke^i. Udyoiaka la said to be the 7th from Janemejiya ; 
bill this Janamejaya has not been defined. Aecoeding to two copper>plaie iotcripVons 
published by Babu RafigilSlo Banerji in the Jowuot of the Athiic Soelrfy of Bendol, Ihe 
father of Yaytil* the founder of the Keiail dynasiy. was Jonamejaya, Ifihishethe 
prince meant* and the descendants be supposed to have belonged to a junior brunch, Die 
age of Udyoiaka would fall at about the middle of the llh century. But jfwetnkeihlx 
JunacBrjaya to be the same with the Uth prince of the Keiait line who reigned in 7M 
to 7dX the lime of his seventh successor would be placed in the third quaicr of the 9ih 
century The genealogy given in the inscription includrs the names luceetsively of; I, 
ianamejaya ; 2. Dirgharava ; 3, Apasara; 4. Viciira (be belonged to a Junior branch and 
a son of Apavura followed on his dying without issue): S. Abhimanyu ; 6. Cen^ihara 
(wife Kolftvatl); 7, Udyoiaka. The 4ih is described to have come from Telifiginfl. and 
assumed (he sovereignly of his cousin inOrrssa. Oui the temple records of Puri do not 
recognise any of these names, except the fir^t. The surname Kc^rl, however, shows 
that the priiKcs belonged to the dynasty established by YaySd. hut being members of 
a junior branch, had to occupy a suSndinate position as chieftains of a smull principality 
included In Orissa. The character used in the inscription would place it beiueen the 8ih 
and the lOth centuries, and. taking the second Janameyaya of the Keiarl line to be 
the prince named, I take ll>e inscription, and conseduenily the temple, to be of the 3rd 
quarter of the 9th eentury. The Borkl style of omaiaeaUtton used in the decoration of 
the temple would place It at about the same lime. 

(M] The traoslallon by Bdbu Saradi PrasSd Cakravarty of tbe record are copied 
below from the/oueno/ of the Aeiatie Sbnery, Vol.VlI, pp. 5Sfi cl. se^. 

1. The moon, perfect in hts digits, (full) bora with Sri from the midst of Ksiia 
Samudra (the sea of milk) when churned by tbe Maodira raoonliga whirling with the 
chief of the serpents used as a rope by Brabml. Upeodra (Viigu), Maheivara, Indra and 
BfiU enlightens the three regious with hit swollen beams and nectars! 
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2. Ja his Hoe w»s bom riji lantmiiya. who was of mcoit-Jike Tacm. inAMer of 
the world, ineompBr«bk, doslroyer of hit onomies. aod cho owner of Ttli^^o ; end who 
drew to himself (he forluoe (Leksmt) of the rijS of U^dni who was kilted by hi> Knott 
(a weapon), while their tntt|o&is(*i ekphtnca were overcome with ra('kfue6ghiing with 
(heir cuikr, 

y He (isnamejtya) wta a ctlebraled emperor. matCfr of (he kingdom of seven 
limbs,of wouderful undersiar>ding In power and loorah. ehur>(able, most virluoui, a 
hero, and, like r 2 ji Yayld. an ornament of the earth; and who deprivedihelovely 
wives of his inimical rijSs of their pride of lovely tresses** ; and whose lawful deeds 
nnd conduct remnined unchanieable from hit childhood. 

4. Afier him hit son Dirgbarava became rIjX, who was a great Kalpa tret, (he 
very crown-jewel of princes, modest, of boundless ipirii, steadiness, richet. gravity, depth 
of knowledge, wise in producing prosperity and three aorii of power.** and success/* 
a hero and destroyer of his enemies, aisd who had qwilUies like that of o MahSraiba 
(a warrior nghtlng In a car) whose fame is celebrated. 

5. Prom him was horn the powerful riji named Apavara as the second Parafurlma, 
who suppressed his enemies by his invldciblc har>d as wfth a thunderbolt, and became 
greet Ihraugh the merits of poets, and whose spirit was warm like the sun in midday. 

6. When he, the beat of rljAs. departed into heai^en without issue, and all his king* 
dom was laid wasie by various warrior*, how long a rime passed away In various ways, 
when the elephant*powered hero (Viritravlra) was in a different country (Telldga). 

7. Viciiravlra (who was anorher deseendaot of ianamejayt. and celebrated every¬ 
where oil rhe/arih as a wonderful hero), was placed in his place. From him was boro 
his fortunate son Abhfmanyo. ar)d from him was born Candihara who was powerful and 
spirited like him (his father). He was made king by all hU minisiert. 

8. He reigned impartially, cherishing all Ms servants, mlnlsteri, people, those who 
sought refuge, kinsmen, and desired tiiends. and mnde both Ms kingdoms indisputable, 
who was the cause of delight of ell the earth, and whose lily‘like feet wete snifghtened 
by the splendour of the head-jewels of many prostrate r3>li. 

9 Prom him arose Udyotaka Ke^ri, like the sun from the eastern mountain, 
illuminnling the earth and heaven by his losirc. radiant as the sun and moon-beams; who 
was rich and the crown-Jesiel of the cirrie of earth defended by Its four oceani; end 
who was a conqueror of earth, like MIndhaii, Pfthu. and Bkarati. 

10. Who. having detcaied the whole force of his enemy, Ihe Slnhala. Co^a and 
Gaada (countries) as it were in child-play* and with well-armed warriors and a number 

5(. Tl« Timbf nf gnvenimni, or as we av ‘sinews ofwst' are hones, e^phanci, trebUna men, 
paqdKs, mtrchanis, etc See anoaloa to (tie ame in (he Burmese 8«P lnier<p<K>a» p. 294. 

52. The Hindu fromen ere fnrbiddcB by the iSetras (o beaMifr (heir hair afirr the Oath of 
their husbands. 

53. Powers derived from msiuamity, sod private advice. 

34. Tbeducesas of tahdoi hod, fOU nd fdeod. 
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of elephaoU in bitlfes eoi»quered (K« whole earth, eauwng noinberleta rijSsto bow down 
their heedi ; who wai victorioiu, and vbo made the torloiae, oppressed wiih the weight 
of the eatih, sink down by the heavy march of bit bri^i army, cofilainipf an ohsauhl^iM 

It. Hie mother, named Kolivaii was a daughter of the aorar and the chief queen 
of the Eun^ir line; whose feme a a number of flags above the earib and, like the whirlwind 
aicending up. and like a hand going ap with exertion, at if to destroy the spots of ihe 

BOOB. 

(WJ 12. By that Kolflvad was caused to be erected this ctoud>touchipg temple, 
with four beautiful halls, for four other gods, which U like a tree without branches In 
interrupting the speed of (he son’s car fray T) like a crown over this earth and the ling 
of fame, of Brihmeirara. who destroys (he sins of wonhippen. and gives salvaiioo 
to those who touch this image) at EkSmra, the holy place. 

U. Whom (§iva) the holy H rah ml, Lord of the three regions, having bathed h la 
emblem, Moon, Ihe golden apol aUunted in the centre of the mountain Ukfilok a, the 
seven oceans and islands, with the water of Gthgil is woraUipping day and night. This ii 
the very $iva Brahme^vura. 

14. This temple shines above, adorning all the firmamerx. like Ihr summit of n 
mountain, or the evening lamp of the assembly of the youthful goddesses; from it nil 
Ihe regions have been lighted up by ibe lusire of the rays issuing from the golden Kalusn 
(pinnacle) ihimog on its summil. 

15. By her (Kolflvail) were given some heautiful women to him (iiva), who hnd 
eyes like that of the flckle KhsajanS (wagtail) and who were bright like the sparkling 
aod Immovable lightnings of (be sky by the esquiMte beiuiy of ihcir limbi, odorned with 
gem my ornamenti. of lovely heavy-swollen bosoms, piercing through ihe eyes of men, like 
the beam of their own eye. 

16. Puru|oltama 6ha||a, the best of poets, indited ihii eulogy, which spicads the 
white fame of the rflj&s of the lunar Unc; who was learned in the Vedus, grammar, 
political science, poetry, logic, etc., etc,, and like BnkmS. of true, pure and humble 
understanding, and (bom) of an inoocent family. 

17. $0 long as the earth with its mounlaine, forests and seas, the sun and moon 
which are the two eyes of the regions, and the Aottenapadi (the norih polar star) which 
Is above the earth, shall endure, ao long may this eulogy eaiit ai nectar in the mouth 
of every one. On the 3rd of this light half of Phi Iguna of the Sam vat IB. of the vieio* 
hoQS reign of Rflji Udyotaka Keiari Deva, who was most rich, king of kings, a rfijl of 
(he luoar line, and lord of Kalihga. 

To (ha west of the temple, dose by ite terrace, there is a large tank called Brahmn 
Kundt, and its lin-riosing nieriu are landed in Ugb terms by tbe fkflmro furflM ; but, 
bciBg situated far away from (be Great Tower, very few pilgrims go to ii; and 
neither (be temple oor tbe tank ii moch cared for now. The priegi, who worships the 


55, Aa array oeoaftina of It9. 3» foot* 6$, 410 bocaw, 21, tW eharioti and 21.1?0 tkpbioU. 
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liftgan in the temple, cooiee evety morning, but lives far away in the village. en4 there 
is no watch or guartJ of any kiod to protect the temple. When 1 visiietf the place, there 
were several heads of stray cattle on the terrace and inside the porch. 

Bhaikareavsrs : To ibe north>casi of tbe Iasi, in the midsi of a wide epen plain, 
there la an old temple of a peculiar make, ({uite unlike the ol her temples of Bhuvane* 
jvara, It Is named Bhhskarcivara of **tbe lord of Uie solar god." 1 he £Admrtf ^r9no 
has it that the tods of heaveo, when iofomed by Brahmi of the uarivallcd sanciiiy of 
the Manto Foicii oo tbe sea*slMre. desired Ibe thousand'feycd divinity, Suiya, lo 
proceed at once to the place, proftimnf to follow bim In due coarse. SCirja came. and. 
charmed with the iransctndenul beouiy of the place, got the cclesciol arebitect ViAva- 
kermS to erect a temple at a distance of 1.500 fatbotns to the north-eaet of ibe Great 
Town of KiriivAsa. The temple erected, he etiabllshed in it a ooble HAgam, and devoutly 
worshipped it with the chotcesi offi: rings. Kiitivlss. gratified by i hi i devotion, offered 
him a blesUng. and at the request of the devotee, promised to be ever •preseni m the 
established by him. 

This story is of course generally believed by the faitbfuI to be true, but ihere are 
cerlnin facts connrciej with the temple which induce me to think th a I In >t we have on 
instance of vonveicing a Buddhist monument to Hindu usage. The temple is built of 
Nsali. which, as Mievr v^d hrfore, indicates greater antiquity than red aarJsione. The 
style of building is also indicative of an older dale than that of the Great Temple. The 
general absence of sculptured ornanients. and the use of stucco on decayed old moul¬ 
dings ore also peculiar to it. The piers have been r^ifed several times with Stucco, 
nnJ, to prevent ihu siones from exfobiiiing, the wlicle structure has been planned over 
wah lims'Cemeni, These mouldings and plasretiog are now very mueb decayed, aod ihe 
temple looks wesihef*worn and ervmblipg. But its moat remarkable peculiarity is that 
it is apparently two*itoreyed, the terrace round the temple forming the Br^t storey, end 
iIn temple itself the second. The separate entrances of thele two sioieys are distiscily 
shown in the photograph (plate XU V). The tcri ace or basemenl messures 4&'4 by 474, 
the Iteighi being II feet. The tempk proper stands on this, and at one time wni over 
50 feet, but i(i top is beoken. the Kalasa and tlx Amlaaiii are gone, ard only about 
40 feet of the height now lernains in s/fv. The body of the temple is a aqusre of 31 fees 
4 inches with a small porch II feet broad, and 4 fret de<p. The dooiwny is 7'9 
by 34. The sides of the temple have niches, each holding an alto-relievo of the Devi. 

3 feet high. The interior of tbe temple is‘l3* 10 equate. The floor is about 3 feet above 
tbe level of the surrounding country, and from Us centra rises a fr>rg< 2 rit of sandstone 
9 feet 3 inches long, and 12 feel g inches in girth, which gives it a diameter of over 

4 feet. Its cylindrical portion is perfecl, round and polished, but the lop is broken, shew¬ 
ing that it is a fragtneot of a huge monolithio coluoio. Tbe second storey is accessible 
from the roof of the terrace, and the centre of its floor Is ^rced, or. more correctly 
speaking, the door is so arranged as to form • plkry round the liAgam which rises above ' 
Us level. Onse by the /higrvw, there is a Bi^i of stone it^. 8 feet high, and the offici¬ 
ating priest daily ascends it to retch tbe top of the/uigom, and thence pours water and 
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offers Sowers sod rice as the bistres reqoire, for iU edoritioa. Pilgrims hy hundreds 
go round the gellery. and therefrom pay their adoretion to the lord of the god of light. 
It is Impossible to resist the corKlusioo that the HAgem is a portion of an Aloka ISf to 
which It bears a close resemblance; that It bad stood there an honored monument of 
that great emperor; that when the place passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus, the 
column was somehow broken ; and that the latter have siisee built over tile lower part 
of the column a temple to give rt shelter, and named it a fiiigam. It was the policy 
of the Brahmins not ruthlessly to sweep away the monuments of Iheir rivals, and ibere* 
by offend tha masses who were more or less attached to then), but to convert them, 
whenever possible, to ohjrcis of Hjr>du faith; and the shaft of ihe column could not be 
belter [90] and mare easily utitized than by naming it aThis conversion mult 
have taken place in the reign of Yayflci. or that of his immediate successor, and the temple 
must therefore belong to the close of the 5lh, or (he beginning of the 6th, cenlury. Its 
design and details preclude the poswbiliey of its being of a la ler age. 

ftajarani D a ulAbout half a mile to the west of Bhi ska re I vara, sllll within Ihe 
area of the plain on which it stands, there is ■ large temple which was once a magnificent 
structure, but is now In a very dilapidated condition It stands in the middle of what 
was onea a beautiful flower garden, but it 1$ now overgrown with brambles. The templu 
faces (be east and has a porch in front. Both ware built at Ihe same time, with dressed 
bnck*red saodiione. but wit hnut any carvings. The carved ornn me nit were then ccmple* 
led 00 the body of the temple, and commenced on the porch, bur. owing to some cause 
or other, aever carried forward teeny great extent. A few ornaments round the door* 
way, and the two side niches were all that were completed ; but ehisehmarks on Ihe stones 
show the outlines of the works whkh were at one lime ioiended to be executed, and, 
judging from them, it ia evident rhaiihe porch was intended to be as sumptuous as the 
body of (ha temple. The cause which prevented the completion of ihe carvings, likewise 
prevented the eonsecretion of the stnsciure. Hectee it It that there is no sacred Image of 
any kind in the sanctum, and the structure has received no distinctive name. The 
image would have been obviously a /iftgam, and it would have been called the }if</ru or 
'lord* of Che dadicaior, whose name would have formed Ihe first member of the com* 
pound name. The dedicator was probably the queen of one of the Kelail kings, who, 
dying before the completion of the woik. left the temple to remain as it was, and it has 
sinca run Into decay; the people, in ll*e absence of a special name, calling it RiJaiSnl 
Deiil, or ibe "temple of the royal qoeeo". Hence it is. too, i hat the temple has not been 
referred to in any of the several Sanskrit works on the sacred fanes of Bhuvaneivara. 
Judgiog from Che malarial, brick-red landslone, and the style of the work, the most Sorid, 

1 take the age of the pile to be Ihe 9tb century. 

The ground plan of the temple is shewn in plate XLIX. It ia, as usual at Bhuvanci* 
van, founded on a sqisare, but its poulioo is Ibat of a lozenge, and its projections have 
been 10 carried out, as to produce a lozenge wJib serrated sides. Tbe area of tbe chasbet 
doos not Gorrespood with tbia outline ^ nor bita perfect square as most of (ha saoctuariei 
of Bbuvantlvara arc. It is square inpoaltion, and has tba front side atralgbt; but (be 
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Other tbfee aides ere broken by three*fo1d projectioBS. The ettreme widlh of the chamber 
Is 12 feel, and its Irnfih 14 Feet. The veils ere on en avertse 10 Feel thick. Tbe petiege 
leading From the porch to the laoctuery is in its widest pert 9 Feet, then 7 Feet end (hen 
4 feet. The porch is obloog. the grtetest length exiending From side to side. Ii is. both 
externelly end internelly, diversified by meny projeciions. The extreme l^gth in the 
inside being 28 feet, eod on tbe ontside 40 feel. The height of the temple is 63 feel, end 
ihet of the porch 30 feel. A pbotogreph of Ibe lempk It shown in pleie XLl. Its scele. 
however, is loo small to show to edveniege ilie details of the teir pie. The plinth is deep, 
and of the pailaro of the Great Tower, but the projections, carved out In the Form of 
bultresses, look more like attached pillars than integral pans of the building. Each 
projection above the stylobate is carved mio oichca one above the other ; then comes a 
senes of mouldings Formed of seven horigontal bands, and thereupon a spire, capped, 
wiih a flat dome and a pinnacle. The bodyof the spire is diversified by perpendicular 
rib] intersected by horizontal baisds. The central projection on each side ie ihe highest, 
having ihiee lateral one on etch Hank. OF these lateral project Iona the middlemost It 
the }iigiie»i, and of the two side ones, the outermost one being the lowest. The niches 
flTc lllled wiih statues, each three feet high, and executed wiihgreat vigour and elegaocei 
Ihe subjects being men and women In various attitudes, some being obscene. One of 
them, closely resembling the statue of the Venus de Medici bis been already noticed 
(o/Uf Vol i.p [39||. The young lady eogaged in writing eomeihing on a tablet (Fig. J17 
of plctte XXV[ of Vol. 1) is also from this temple. Others arc mostly oF the typo 
common in ihe Grant Tower; as also the ramp.inc lines end elephants, which fill up the 
niches in ihe receding spaces between the but ire ssea. The floral bands round the niches 
nnd over horizontal mouldings are of the richest pattern, and several oFthese have been 
Allured in the first volume (see plntes, VIII.I7 ; IX,18 ; X,23 and XXXV.143). Some 
uF Ibe bcackeis ace also particularly handsome, aod two of them have been figured in 
Vol. 1 (plate XV, fig.40 and plate XXXVl, fig. J44). To describe and figure (hem all 
would require more spcce and a far greater number ofillusirations than what I am in 
a posuion to devote to them. Suffice it to say that for elegance, beauty, and finish tbe 
temple affords one of the finest specimeos of Orissan art, and is worthy of the highest 
consideration. It is to be regretted Ihet vaodalism has committed the greatest havoc In 
this beautiful and noble structure. As an unconsecraied temple, unprotected and unca* 
red for. It has afforded to iravdlen a mine of slatuea aod carved stoaea, and they have 
oot Failed to make the most of it. General Stewart and Colonel Mackenzie, I am 
Sony to add, have been the greatest sinners in this respect, for (bey carried away the 
largest number of statuea, aod, m tbe attempt to deiacb tbe statues, dismantled large 
poiiiona of the nicbes, and sadly defaced the bulldmg. Some of the stooei brougbt 
away by Colonel Stewart are now deposited in the lodtan Moseum. 

(91 j. MukCeavari Templo :^AboD( three hundred yards to (be west of tbe last, 
there was once a mango (ope, vfaich, having been the dweliiog place of acme hermits, 
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is koowB by tbe ntme of ^kMbiraDyt or the *'|rove of tbc perfect beiiijs.*' Most of 
the creel have since fallen under the ue, buc still there ere several which ^ve to the 
locality to umbrageous appearance, ll has also the beoeliC of several aslural spriagi. 
The place was, therefore, selected for the locaiioo of a great ouicber of temples, of which 
more than a score are still entire. Of ihcae ibe most worthy of oolice are Mshuivara’, 
Kedireivsra, liddheivara and Paxaiuramcivara. The first of these iw the smillcit 
of the four, but it Is at the same time the handsomest-a charming epitome of the 
perfection of Oriisan temple archiieerure—faded—colourless—joyless—but beautiful past 
effacing even by the decay of e thousand years, which has furrowed its brow, and wrought 
wrinkles OQ its once glistening surface. According to European atchliecis the most 
important clement of beauty in architecture is size ; but the Orissan srtisi, tn this Ins- 
laaee. hoe so ingeniously adupied the ornemente to the seale of his work that the effect 
is the most charming; and the mind, wrapt in admiration by the beauiy of the details, 
fails to detect the smallness of the structure on whKh they are set. The temple is bsrely 
3$ feet high, and the porch 25 feet; but the parts are so adjusted, so ad a pied to each 
Other, that the eye fails to detect anything puny, or trite, or common*place in any p^rt 
of the edifice. The ornamentuilon Is of the most sumptuous deicfiption, sculptured and 
finished with the greatest care and taste. The floral bands are neater end bener executed 
than in most of the lemptes, the bes*relieft sharp and Impressive, the iratuetles vigorous 
and full of action with drapery well disposed, aod the disposition of the whole elegant 
and most effective, The subjecis of the siaiuciies are also more varied and interesting, 
nnd less objectionable on the score of decency, than whet obtain In the larger temples, 
In wbkh the frequent repetitions of the same subjects produce ao unplenseni f.rn»p of 
sameoss. Among the subjects may be noticed a lady mounted on a rampant elephnnl 
and striking her uplifted sword against a giant armed with a sword and shietd ; a figure 
of Aonapfirnl prcKndng some alms to his lord £iva <Vol. I, plate XXIII, fig 65); lemU 
ophide females caaopied under the expanded hoed of five or seven-headed cobras (pla Ie 
V, vol, ll; lions mounted os elepbao's; groups of elephants fighting with Hons 
<Vol. I, plate XX, 656): Hons capped with elephanlioe trunks (Vol. I, plnte XX, 65o); 
damsels in various atliludes, some dtocing, others playing on the Mplanga, or the Vlnfi, 
or the TSmbun ; crouching nonsters eupportiog heavy weights; eamis worshipping 
£iva: ao emaciated hermit giviag lessons to a disciple; another reading a palm 
leaf MS, placed on a crossicgged stool; a lady standing under an umbrella ; 
another standing by a door with a pel parrot on her hand; another enjoying the cool 
shade of a tree: aoother standing on a tortoise. This last is evidently iDlcnded for the 
goddess of the esnh* The head dresses of irosi of ibesa ladies sre particularly 
ioieresting, and most oftbochignoos shown ob plate XXV of Vol 1 have been taken 
from them. The scroll works, bosses and friezes are also worthy of special oota, as they 
display marked excellcDce in design, and great delicaey ofeKccution (Vol. 1, pt. Vll, 11 and 
>2; XX 24 and 26; XV. 41; XVI, 44; XVII, 55 aad 57; and XXXVI, 143). Tba 
noakey acroll given in plate Xll of Vol.|, b the best spedmea oT this class of work. 

Tbe Jatarior of tba temple b barely 7'7* square, but cm tbeoutaida iimusuree 
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it feel. The porch is 26" oo lb« omside. «od IS' 7* x 12' in (he inside(PUle III. VoJ.l). 
The interior of the letter hes two pUasten on each side for (he support of the roof, and 
the ceilioi is an elaborate aod moat beautiful piece of work (plateXXXV]II). The 
peculiarity occurs also la the Brabmelvara poioh. which has a ear«cd ceiling, but lhat is 
not nearly so neb. All the other ceiliogs of Bbavane4vara are ptain. and show, in most 
insiaaces, the iron beams OQ which they are supported. 

Right in front of the porch is ao archway or Toren. 15 feet high (plate XXXVXI). 
It is supported on two eolumiu of eacclleni and eleboraie workmanship, totally unlike 
every o her structure of tbe kind at Bhuvanefvara. Over (he arch there are two rcklming 
female llgures pluced very like supporters In a eoat*of*arffls. or angelie hgares shown on 
p'dimsots in European amhlteciure. As an ornamental appendage lo the lempiethe arch* 
way is particularly graceful, but the people say it was erected not with that view. 
Though the preiiding divinity of the lemple it immovable, he is, by proxy of course, 
eniurtsined. among others, with the swing festival, on wh«ch nccai>k>n a chair is hung by 
1WO iron rings hxed lo the arch, nnd ihrrein the image is placed and kept swinging, vety 
much ill the sime way in which ibe Lord of the Universe celebrates the feast (enre p.lSlj). 

Proceeding from the piHaii there runs each way a line of low parapet wall with 
panelled sides and carved baulemented coping, ft surrounds the temple oft every side, 
and pnrts of it ara shewn In plate XXXVH. The panelling is remarkably chaste nnd 
bruuiiful. The space in front of the Toran Is fwved with lanJstones. forming a court¬ 
yard for the devout to assembls and hrhoM the divinity In his swing. Towardslhe 
west corner of this surrounding wall there it a stone platform, tiling in three sirps. and 
forming a place where the dtviotty Is occasionally placed (by proxy again) in chill winter 
mornings to bask in the sun. The attending priests find the place much more pleasant, 
mid in the cool of the evening many of them congregate there. On the south side of 
tlie pirapat there are three amalI buildings, one Intended for an out-office, the otIler two. 
very small chambers. 5 feet W|uare, contain in the middle each a vat, which Is fed by a 
subterranean fountain. There are three other vati on ihia side, but without any covering. 

(92] The name of the lemple in the mouth of (he people it invariably Miikiefvara, 
the **Lord of me emsncipelad,** (muisto)i and in two manuscript works, the fAdmru 
fiunbta end the EkSmra coftd'ikd^ 1 have found this name reproduced, but In a second 
codex of the Co/titriko, and In (bat of the jerrndrifrl moAododlkf, 1 find It wriiieo MuklU 
(vara or “the lord of aalva(ion.''(mHkff) Either name may be correct, but which was first 
applied to (he lemple I cannot determine. 

Close behind the temple there ia an oblong tank 100 x 25 feet, lined with stone 
revetmenia on three aidef. and havni| a flight of stepa on the fourth, which is shaded by 
a small tope of NlgakcLira tree. (Vew/errM). The trees when J saw them, were lbe 
largest and bandsomeat I had ever aceo of their kind. Xn (be early part of December 
when I aaw it. the tank waa fuD, and I was (oM that it derived from a oeighbouring 
spriDg. ill supply of water, (bat tbe supply was larger tbao iM requIremeDts, aod (hat the 
surplua bad to be lot rid of by a raunel leadlr^ to aootber uok to tbe south-east, whicb 
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it retcfie> afur panini ihrouih five unaU vau oq ihe eui of tKc temple ; I tlao »« 
(he pipe ihrouth whkb WAler wm» flowing in n imall current and falling through a 
crocodlle^haped gargoyle into ihe GaiiriKsftda; but I eenld sot are the connection of 
the tunnel with the tank. The water ia sligbtly opakaceat is colour, but beautifully 
clear. The tank haa no repatatico for aanctiiy.and no one reaorta toil for any uae. 

Oaurl Kunda Immediately 10 (be aouib of tbe lait, arilbin a diatanca ofaboiit 
thirty feet there occun the Kvnda above referred to; it bea the alternative same of 
Kedgra Ku^i^n. The ground routad it la about three feet lower than what It ia round the 
Ural named tank, and ia densely shaded by a number of mango treei. The tank ia 70 
feet long, and Tfifeet broad, and baa • depth of Id feet. Ita ildei are petpendieulir, 
being lined by atone revctmenta; but on (he aeutb aide there la a flight of aiooe srepa, 
20 feet long, and altogether 10 feet broad * the bottom it formed of amall boulders. 
Ita water Is tepid, but not ao aa to be in any way injurious(o fiili; for T aaw a number 
cf them—small ones—playing about in cacelleni condition. This was the mote remark* 
able M there waa no mouor vegetation of any kind, except a few deeayed mango lea vn 
which oeeaalonally drop in. on which they could live. The water wna beauiifulty dear, 
and every part of (he boltom was visible ihrough a depth of 8 fret of water, liaiaate 
waa alae excellent, and nowhere elae in Dbuvsnelvara can water be had of such quality. 
The liny aireamlet of iprlng water noticed above, flows Into the lank through an orifice 
of about 2 square inches, and n barely aufbcieni to meet the requirement! of the people* 
for the water, being the best available In all Bhuvaneivan. ia taken away for 
dritiking purpose by all who can afford Ihe labour; but the lank ia always full, and 
there is on the aouth*eaat corner a wasls'pipe the end of which la carved into ihe form of 
a giant head, and through U flows ou a larger stream than what flows Into the innk. 
Thii waste water la suffleknt for the irrigation of over twenty to thirty acre i of arid late* 
rite soil. Thia shows that the Kugd* * spring in Its bottom. Such a tank, in so 
sacred a place as Bbuvanefvara. could oot but commend the higheaS venaraiiort, and local 
legends assign to it the greeteat aanctiiy. Acc^ing to tbe ^fna Arrdw. the tank was exci* 
vaied by the goddess Gaurl with her own hands, and endowed with the moat tranteen- 
dental viriuca. To those who resort to It. It bestows beauty of person, good fortune, 
and freedom from ell siiiA The coovictiofl is that a devotee who, pulling a few seeds of 
the black seaaemum on hra head, bathes in it fora year, beginning with the 9lh of Ihe 
wine in any month, oblaitw whatever he desires. Tbe Kapih SamhUH repeals this 
story; but it is nor pleased with tbe slow progress of virtue at tamed by a year's pananrs, 
Accordingly it aays ihnl a single sip of tbe water Ueaoo|b to emancipate the dcioker 
from all future tmosmigratioos. 

Kadoroavafa TempU :-*Close by the ghat there are some atnall rooniaused as 
kllcheo eod dwellings, and against tbe outer wait of one of them are kept a large alto- 
rilievo figure of Hanumfin, about fl feet high, and another of Dorgl acandlng on tbe lloo, 
Both are daily wonbipprd. Tbe fonoeris in Mndstoae, aod badeubed with rsd>Iead. 
The Latter ia formed of cUoriie, aod baa tbe finest female bead to be aeca in Bbuvcoe^ni. 
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To tho right of ihij there ij a ffledioiD*sized temple of the usual make, with a corree- 
ponding Mohan, both built of grey aandslooe.aod devoid of sculpcared oriuiDenti {plate 
XLVI). Ic$ height is 41 feet, end Ita loglee are ao canted aa to produce an alnott clrculer 
ground plan (plate XtVtll). Tbe Mohan ia square, and. in the Iniefior, has pilaiteri for 
the support of the ceiling, but no sculptures. The Bra/tma PurSna assigns to this temple 
a remota antiquity, and its sanctity Is eatolled Io the highest terms by (4)1 the 
Purina snd the KapUa Sa/rAilB. Looking to the in a ten si and ms kc of the pile, 1 have 
no reason to doubt that it is much older tbao the temple last noticed, snd probably 
ol Jer t h an i he Grea t To we r Jltel f. be! ng of tbe sa me age wi (h i he tern pics o f D hSsk an Ivsra 
and Kotiii.the^vara ; but that would only carry It to the middle of the 6th century, earlier 
than which it cannot There it an inscription In it on the righ jambofihe doorway, 
hut It is io so smudgy a state that I could not read more ihana few words of it. The letters 
are cut Into the stone of the wall, and not into a aeparate slab, end are of n modern type, 
probably not older than the twelfth century. It was evidently recorded long after the 
erection of the temple. 

Right in front of this temple there is a small one dedicated to Gaurl, the presiding 
divinity of which gives her name to (he unk noticed above. The Icmple has no arebi* 
lectural pretensions of any kind, and is obviously of a modern date ; but the Image U 
contains it weiheucuted and worthy of notice. Ji Is to this Image Ibat the Lord of the 
Universe is usually married by prosy on the sixth on the waiung moon in the month of 
Mayfonrr, page [8i]L 

Siddhesvnri Temple—Fifty yards to the north-west of Muktefvara. (here Is a 
deenyed old temple of no architectural importaocc, but of considerable antiquity and 
sanctity. It It older than Kedlrcfvara and oiher lemplcs which surround it, and, (hough 
now neglected, was once the most sacred spot on (his side of Bhuvanefvara. It was, 
according to tfttEkSmra PtaSna, erected by (he celesdat architect VlivakarmB. by order 
of Vi^nu ; nnd. since Vi|pu ■italned his pcrfcctloo (s/dcftlj through the blessing of Siva, 
the presiding divinity was named Siddheivara. The blessing went furlher. and said, 
‘‘Whoever will worship the divinity wilt become perfcci": and many sages, dwelling in jis 
neighbourhood, attained to whatever they desired, lirnca (he name of the locaNiy. 
Slddhe(vara*vnna, or “the grove of the perfected.** Tlte temple is 47 feet high, and has a 
well-proportioned porch (Plate XL). To the east of it there is a temple which (he discus 
of VIsnu established. wheiKC called Cakres^ra. otlierwise called ^atnk a ref vara, another 
called Sakrefvara, a spring behind it to the west, andseveral small trmp’e of no preteo* 
aion. and mors or lets In ruins. These are respectively asMgned to i»kcycfvn;a, 
V&yavefvara, Varupcivara. Dhanadeivara, PSvakefvara and Cand ref vara, the lords of the 
different deities whose name (bey bear, and wbo caused tbe temples to be erected by 
VisvakarDk. 

fareaBrartieavifa Tempfe^Tbe last temple of the group is ParasurSireivara. It 
stands a( n dlstaoce of about 200 yards lo tbe weetoftho tank, and io sise and richness 
of detail Is far superior to tbe other (sffipics of (be group. It is over 60 feet high, and ia 
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most eUbora uly icu^pturedsJI over. Its groufid plaa U a square, and the anflei of cbe 
spire are left uaebatufered. so ihe square character is preserved Lbroughout Its porch u 
obloog, and profusely covered viib bawelicfs represeDCiri processions of horses and 
elephaois io (be upper linear bar>ds under the corake, and scenes from tbe life of Rfima 
in the lower bands and panels. The roof is peculiar; k is formed of a sloping terrace, 
running along the middle of wbicb is a ckar'Slotcy wiih a sloping roof erotmed with a dui 
one in the middle The clear'Siorey bas a range of su windows in front, end twelve on 
cBcb side {Plate XLVlli. This plan of bringing light into (he Mobaa is unknown else¬ 
where in Bhuvaoeivara, except in Ihe Mohan of the Vtiiil DtUl, and seems (o have been 
adopted more for its peculiariiy and beauty tbaa for light, insssnveb as the two doors on 
each side, and the one in front of the body of the porch, are quite sufficient lo give it as 
much light ee is desirable, ft recalls loaiindlhe olear-siorey of Saxon churches, but as 
neither (he Pnraiurimeivara nor the Vaiul Deul can be said to be of a later age than the 
9lheeotijty.it cannot Indicate a European peierniiy. li has obviously been borrowed 
from the Vihdra Halls of the BudJhisis, who resorted to iMs pica of bringing light in 
tome of their cave chapels ; but done in masonry, ilie Hindu specimen is more elaborate 
and more ariisiieally dalsbed ihuu what the Duddhisis produced. I lake (lie lemple to be 
of the 9ih century from the ilmiUtude of its workmanship and material with those of (he 
Mukteivars and the RIjarinI lemplcs. In the Eiidmra the diviiiiiy of this temple 

occurs under the nsme of Duiiyefvara, from ihe faci of KWii aod Visa having, by order 
of ^ivB, worshipped it first. 

Alabukesvara Templo^To (he north-east of Puraiurlmeivara, at a distance of 
nearly 600 fccMhereii a temple of reddish sandstone of the same qualiiy us that which 
bas been used for the Great Tower, and i(s name indicaies that it had been dedicated by 
the sovereign who completed ihe Tower. The name is derived from that of Allbu t^4] 
Kefari,—a nick*name of the nsonarch who is known id history under (he name of 
Lalifeodu Keiarl. The EkSmra Fttrfno. however, does no( admit (his. According to it, 
(be name is derived from the gourd ioWm) alms-bowei gf ^jva, which hereasiiumed the 
form of a sacred laok, aod gave its name bolb to the tank and the (einple near it, which 
was built by ^iva himself. This story was got up lo cast a halo of antiquity which the 
natoe of the king could not. The Mmpk is a lofty one, but of plain workmanship. Its 
Mohan is large and commodious, bul of no arcbileeiural beauty (Plaie XU I). lo front 
of it (here are several small lemples. end the sacred well stands on one side of it. 

Nokesvara Templo^About 2o0 yards lo (he west of the last there is another 
temple of tha saote character and size (Plaie XLII). Ills celled Nikefvera, and has ■ 
higher Mohan than the last. The pedlnsents oo these latter are elaborate, and richly 
sculptured ; but there is no ec^responding rkhoeaa io (he oroamcDtation of the body of 
the temple. The face is now descried, and 1 saw no trace of any priest orpaid to 
its dtvioity. which is a misshapen block of atone doing duty for a lU^am. 

Uttarosavra Tempi ^Reference bas already been made to the mango tope on the 
lortb bank of the Viodusigera lank (p. (691). It» • pleaseAt place, aad oow frcqueoily 
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usc4 ai eQeirnpias> ground for Europ««fts who nriiiKt temple-dty. It» »iiuarbfi isd 
romantic appearuKe led in it< being letected ai the site of e beriaitaie {di^oma), sod tbe 
hermits who dwelt (here built, from lime lo lone. ■ few small temples. The group of tem¬ 
ples thus produced comprises no structure of any aiobiteeteral or irtittic importance, sod 
moat oftthe temples are more or leas io niios. But in the local legends the most pramioenl 
temple of the gronj^that dedicated to Udtrefvara/’the Lord of the North—is held 
in high eitimsdoo. It ia aeid in ibe Ekdmn Furdaa. that once upon a time diva assumed 
here a terrific form; his body waa of a lawny colour besmeared with ashea, his hieast 
woa net«work<d by serpenie and a garland formed of the stars and plaoeli, his face was 
firree and distorted, with three eyes and a big dewing beard, the atmosphere formed his 
only raimer>t, on his shoulders was a tiger shin, and in his hands he held a skull and a 
club mounted with a human skull, around him stood a dreadful host of hobgoblins. To 
entertain lum the Devi assumed most fanciful forms, now tall, anon short, now big, anon 
smiill, now thick and bulky and Immediaiely after fleshiest with sunken or distorted eyes, 
hilarious with wine, and singing areldti her demoniac folio were. The temple marks th a 
site where this masquerade was played, and it la said to be one of the holiest places 
on aarih, and a visit lo it the surest means of securing immediate perfection. The only 
other taiaple of the group whieh attained any distinction is called Bhmlmefvara, from the 
circumstance, i( is aMcged, of fihima, one of (he Ttpiju broiheri, having visited the 
place, a ad erected the temple (o mark his respect for the dread god. Of course tba sioty 
is pure fiction, and there ti nothing to show that any of the Pindui ever came lo the 
fince, even if it could be ssiumed (hal it was at the early times of the Plg^ui a locality 
of suHicI ;nt impo^luiKC or interest to be woiib visitiog. 

Ramssvsra Tam pi • t— Pei sing on towards the north-west from this place to the 
diHtnncc of a little over a mile. I he pilgHm comes to a place, which was once i he seat of 
rjyalty. When YayiU Kefsri Arstcame to Bbuvanefvars, his palaca was erected here, 
and its ruins—an amorphous mass of rubbish—arc Hill eatani. It was theo an imponant 
quarter of (he town, and was known by the name of Aioka*vana, but whether with refer- 
eoce to the Emperor Aloka, or auy other pertoo, or for any predominance of Aioka 
trees, it Is not possible now lo asccrUin. its propinquity lo the norlhern end of the 
hills would suggest the idea that it wos closely connected with the eaves tbcie, 
and was the oeareil part of the [95] town to it. Hindu mythology carries it to a much 
earlier date, and associates it with (be exile of Rflma. That piince, during his peregrina¬ 
tions, made this only spot hla hernuUge, And hence its name RSmfiirama. The temple 
is 40x 38 feet oa the ground pUn.and 7S feet high (Plate XLVIll). it ts buHlof grey 
sandstone devoid of sculptured omamcots, which shows that It is of an early dale. 
The presiding divinity U a IMgam, a block of stone without any yofffaccompanijDeot. 
Close by (he temple it a (aok of a moderate size, fed by a subterraneio stream from 
the neighbouring biU. It b tailed Aioka-iuiba. Arouod aod about this tack there are 
aeveral iiaall temples, one of which u eaid to have been dedicated by LakHnaga, tbe 
brother; another by Sill, the wife; and a third by Hanumfla, the monkey general 
of Rijua. A tem^ b also attiiboted to fibarata, another brother of RSma, though that 
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worthy did not occompany Ibe e%ile in bis poregrinaiiosi. The iticobsUlency. however 
U immsierial, ioasioueb as the elemeal ofttutb io the ease of Rimt's visit ii ool cnoce 
proiDlneot than in (hat of his brother. The of Vilimiki (ekes R&ms (o (he 

south along the middle of the peoiosulj, end (here is no(hiog trust wonby to show that 
be ever came to (he eastera coast. 

Gosahasrwvsra T««npU :^Oose by is • lope, in the centre of«wbich there is a 
tank celled the Gosahasm Hrada. and by its side a (empte dedicated to *'(he lord of (he 
(housaod head of l(iiis'*~Gosaluisieivara. According to ibe Bki^ro it was Id 

Ibis (ope that the Devi 6rs( saw a herd of cattle which poured their milk on the fMgoin. 
and heaee she removed it to the vieioity of Vindu*sigani. where abe eneounteird the 
demons Kirii and Vaia (p |6d]). Neiiber Ibe tank nor ihe temple is of any antiquarian 
Interest, and the arehitcetursl pretensions of the Laller ere of ihe slenderest. 

Vaital DeuI :~Froin (he temple last ooliced ihe itinerary takes the fi^gTim to the 
■brine of lidnelvara. which stands at e short distance to the norih'eesl of il. Next 
come aueeessivciy Bhidreivam. Kukkultsveia. Pafameivare. Pdrveivara. Svarnakflle* 
Ivara. Vaidysnltha. SuksmSmifiiake^vera. Rudreivara. Bilakefvira, o/w DlkiSbUme* 
ivara, Utpakfvara, iaiilefvaro. Ami&iakeivara and other icmpks; but as these are of no 
architectural or DOtiquarian imporiaoce. J shall noi attempt any descrlpiJon ol them. 
Ths tirti important temple I have to notice after them is the Vaiiil Deiil. Itissituated 
on the road side to the west of the Vindu^tigtra tank, and ii remarkable both for its 
ahape and for the profusion of carved work with whuih it is decorated. Unhkeihe 
Other temples of Orissa its spire is four^stded. and ends in a long ndge set cfT with ilnce 
kalasas. The body is also four*sided. without any projecHon or buttress, and the 
oraamentation Is arranged in peaels and nkbes (See Vol. I. plate JJ>. The shape is pecu¬ 
liar to the Southern Indian Oopura or propillon. and has nowhere else in Koiihern India 
been adopted for a rempic proper. The orna menu lion is particularly rich, and several 
iSlustratiODs of its details have beea given in volume I. (plates XVJJI. 59.60; XXI, 67, 
68; XXII, 76o, 77, 78 ; XXXV, F3; XXXVl, 146). The porch in fronl ofil Isofusual 
Orisian make, but with a clear-sloreyon lop. as is Ihe case with Ihe porch of the Rimelvara 
temple. Its omamentatioo was never completed. The walls show ihe ouOmes of the 
designs which were Intended to be worked out on it, but only a few aere completed. 
Close by this porch there are severs I small dwellings and temples, bur of recent dale, and 
of 00 importance. Prom the character of (he material. lam disposed to attribute this 
tempic (o (be 9(h century, aad as all (he temples of tbe 9ib and even (he lOih ctniury are 
included in the EAOmra furdna, it is to be expected (fats should alio be included in it, as 
alio in Ibe Eidmra Can^ikS and in the Sr{^ifUrl-mahodad)il, which ere of much later 
dates; but I have not fouad its name in any of those works. This is due, however, to 
my not kAowiog its proper ancient oame. The present otDC is obviously a very modera 
popular one, given to it on account of its peculiar shape, and not with rerereoce to (be 
name of its pneidlog divinity, and tbe works nowhere refer lo any leoipk without the 
name of the presiding divinity. There are several names of temples wbicb canaot oow he 
tdeatifled, end Uh probable that (he Vaitfl Deal as one of them. There are two other 
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i«rDpl«s which «re uoder tbt cane predicameoi, aitd theso arc Mj4rSri! (ante, p [90]) and 
I he Sifi Deuh (o ba qoikad lower do wo. 

$om«fvar« Tampla^Aboui SCO fc«Mo the acuihotihc Va»in)cfi|. there in 
the centre of a courtyard, a amall temple, richly senIpitired all over, and vytpg in some 
respects with the beauty of Mukteivara. fi is barely 33 feet high, and 27 feel square on 
the ground plaa. Its Mohan is oblong, being 33 feel long, and 27 feet broad. The 
ornsmeniation of this fane is in the style of Mukieivara. but neither qutte so sumptuous, 
nor so well executed. Close by it ibere is a large lank lined with laterile blocks, and oo 
the whole in an excellent stale of preservation. Il bears the name of Pftpaniitnl **ibe 
destroyer of sin,” and to it the proxy of Bhuvanedvara is brouglit every year to celebrate 
the festival of Prsthimasumi (ante, p. (77)i. ilelwern this temple and the western wall of 
the courtyard of the Oreat Tower there are between 30 and 40 temples of diflerenl siaei, 
mostly in a ruinous condition, aod some desecrated and forsaken. They all derived their 
halo Oom Ihe redected sanctity of the Great Tower, and were at one lime in some repute; 
bui thiry are not now itoliced by pilgrims. 

(96| Sari Oaul* On the north of Ihe Great Tower between the main road, Badfidapt}. 
and the Vtndusigara tank there ire also several temples, but ocithar to dilapidated &or ao 
mglecied. They are connected with private dwellings or maths, and nguUrly receive 
viiiii from (he faKhftU ; but only one of (hem is worthy of special noie. It is called 5SH 
Dciil by Ihe people, but (hat cannot be its original name. Like the RIjIrIni Deiil and 
(he Valtftl Dciil, it \9 obviously a nieknanw. which has. by long usage, oast Into obliviog 
the originil name. As ihc local legends wvre wriiien lung before the nickname goi into 
currency, and Che original nama is no! now known, it has nol been possible for me to 
identify Ihe monument wub any of the temples noticed in the legends; but from the 
ciK^fueter. make, and ornamentation of the temple I have every reason lo believe that Ic 
belongs to the same age to which (he Someistra and the Vait&l Deiil owe their origin. At 
one of tile minor fanes il is limited to (be temple proper and Ihe porch ; but ha walls arc 
uncommonly thick, and'Is oinamentalion the most florid. The bate of the (esipla is 26 
feet square, and (he chamber within 12 a 11 feet. 1he Mohan, at the base, measures 36 
feet, but Che urea wiihiole. in its broadest pan, oo'y 12 feel (sec plate XLVJII), The 
height of the temple is 63 feel. The mouldings, finials and bases areof the usual type, 
and several specimens of tliem have been shown in Vol. 1. (plates X. 21,22 ; XIV, 38a, 
380 ; XVII, 49. 50. 51. 52, 53). The figure ornaments are also of the usual character, but 
lees vigorous in conception, and unfinished ip execulioR. There is. however, one paculia* 
riiy in the ornamentation of this mounraeot, which is cliaracieristie ; it is the employment 
of a variety of vases for finials and (ops of piers and butlcesses. They are of difTerenl 
shapes and sizas, but all chaste and beautiful; soine of them recall to mind the shapes of 
Grecian and Romm vases, aod (he idea suggests itself (bat the arebiiect had seen foreign 
models before he designed them ; nor was it impossible for him co obtain such models, as 
we know froiQ Arrian’s Ptfiptuf of the Erftheian Sen, that foreign ioCercourse obtained 
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from many centuries before Ibe date of ibe temple. The omameucatioa is, however, 
throughout different and the shapes of the vases are m>l so peculiar as to be impossible of 
production without copyiag 

Kapi lot vara fload^Tbe road io froot of the Great Tower joints t be Badidapd to 
the north, and extends about a mite towards the soulh. as far as the village of Ka pileIvara. 
At one time it was Hoed on both sides by a large number of iemples,'<Boate of them of 
great sixe and elaborate workmanship but they are now all desecrated, forsaken, sod 
more or tess In ruios,-^overgrown with jungle, aod the haunts of verm In and wild beasts 
During the short lime 1 hid at my disposal I eouM not clear them of their surroundings 
to examine them in detail; 1 musi. therefore, leave them unnoticed. They had been 
all built of grey sandstone or basalt, massively but plainly, and must have belonged to 
an earlier age than the Great Tower. Some of them bad open, pillared chaultries before 
them: and some one-itoreyed. aisd others two*tforeyed, private dwellings around i hem. 
The ruins of stone houses iodicaie ihai. though now entirely forsaken, this part of the 
town wns formerly the most thickly peopled, and the abode of the higher classes of i he 
community. 

Ka p I lesvara Temple and Tank:—The village of Kapilrfvara is situated ul the further 
end of the road. It is • Ibriving little place, wlih a population of I.?I? persons bi 
par details given oa pages (56),l57j. There are no masonry bui)dir>gi in it, but the huts 
of the people are all well buIJi, well raised from the ground, and in very good condition. 
A good many of them have their fronis whUe^wa'hed., or painted in fresco with rude 
designs of men. elephants, monkeys and floral desigiss. The lemple of Knpdeivara 
stands oa the southern edge of the village. Its eourr •yard. I Tfl x 172 feet. Is surrounded 
by a thick massive wall of lateriie, h feet high. In i he middle and a little lo one side of 
this area is a masonry platform, 110 x 72 feet, 7 feel high and on it stands an old temple 
with Its threefold appurtenances, the Poreb. the Danclng'hall and ibe Refeclory (Plate 
XLVIIt). The temple is, as commoA everywhere elec m Orissa, square in ihe ground 
pita, and tapering and cylindrical io ibe spire. Its btM is 19 feet square snd about lO 
foct sway from the edge of the platform, (he heighi beiog 4d feel. Its materiel is dressed 
latcrlte, ornamented with roughly cerved mouldings, bands and bis^reliefs (Pluie XLVj. 
The porch Is in keeping with ihit siiucture, and both of them were evidently built at (he 
aamc time, and that probably long Nforc the completion of the Great Tower, This is 
evident not only from the accounts given of (hem in Ihe ^iVo Purina, (he Ekimra Puriija, 
the EkSmra-cand/lkS, and the Kapth SatftMhd, but also from tbe rude primitive character 
of (beir architecture, and the the material used for them. The soft friable character of 
(be Jatcrile led to rapid decay, and (be necessiiy was feK, therefore, of protecting it from 
(Ime to time with coatings of chunam plaster. The Dancing Hall and the Refectory are 
of a much later date, and they were bull I expressly with a view to be plastered over; and 
their oroatnenralion therefore does not include any earved work. The Iasi has some 
fresco paintings of a modern date, and of very queationable character. The east, the 
oorth. and the west side of (be court*yaTd arc laid out iolo flower-beds and kitcheo gar* 
deos; but oo the south side ifaere are several smaD tenses, kilebeos and other 
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ouiofficcfl—but none of sny preientioo. Tbe nuiB eatnnce to the comt'yar<] is on tbia [97) 
aide, sod it it sccessible by s fli|bi of 12 tiepe sbove vhich ii us&da. 8o1ow (be ttepa» 
sbuuiflg the rotd teediag io ibem. there its Isrgc Unk. 220 x 164 feet, with sn sverege 
depth of 16 feet. lit tides see lined with dsgt of asnditooe; end it bet sn excellent ghst 
formed of • Oight of ttone ilept. The unk is fed from iu bottom by s perenniil spring 
which throws up s lerger 4)usntity of wsicr then whst cen be eaniuioed by the 
people, or csfried off by ticesge. A quantity bss. therefore, to be disebsr|ed by a waste- 
pipe which carries it to the neighbouring fields fot irrigttional purposes. The water it 
pure and linpid, end very much prized by the people. The temple, too, being the only 
one of any size io this ndghbourhood, is largely frequeoied. And with the offer- 
Ings of the faithful, and the revenue derived from the lands attached to it {anff, p. [56]), 
ii is more cared for, and kepi in a better stale of repairs ihan any other temple at 
Bhuvaneivara, the Greet Tower noi excepted. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is a misshapen block of stone which serves the 
purpose of a U^gom. According lO ibe EAdeire ^urdM, ibe great saint Kaplla psrfonmd, 
in this neighbourhood, a long'protracted peuance. which induced jiva to visit him io 
person, and offer him blessings The saint asksd three boons; lit, that iiva should 
Hssume the form of a HAgam for adoration by the saint; 2 nd, that be should produce 
«m the spot a sacred pool, which should suffice to cleanse mankind from all sins ; end 
Ird, that he should grant the remnant of bis food to the saint. The booai were forth¬ 
with granted, and the UAgam whkh ^Iva became for Kapila is the same which now 
exists in the temple, and the sacred pooHs the tank by lie side. With such a story to 
back them, it is not remarkable that the temple eod the tank should enjoy the highest 
repuiaiion for sanctity. The water of the tank is purer ersd holier than that of the KIver 
Ganges and of a hundred ihouaaisd sacred pools put logeiher. And the reward of 
worshipping the f/4gom in tbc temple ensures ideniity of the worshipper with Siva himself. 
The feasii and feats celebrated in this temple are the same with those at the Great Tower; 
but there is a special one named Bhindabhadga. It is celebrated on a Sunday of the 
wnne in the month of Philfuna. 

The total number of temples in the town of Bhnvanefvara was, »t one time, in the 
hyperbolic len|us|c of the EkSmro Pttrim. a hundred thousand, end of liAiomj, ten milli¬ 
ons. A hundredth part of those numbers, would perhaps, however, be nearer the truth. 
At present even one half of my hypothetical uumbers is not to he found, At a rough 
estimate about three hundred are now in af/«. The oamei even of these, however, are 
not to be met with in the local legenda The Skimro Cmdrikd and the SvornSAi- 
mohoihdhl. which supply itioerarte* according to wbicb the ptiyrim should vieii ihr diffe* 
rent temples, notice the principal tern pies under eight groups, and then add a ninth head 
to cfldude the outlying and distant templet wbicb are noi situated in groups, and the 
followiog ncmes occur in them : 

4 

ITINERARY: After balbiog io tbe Vitsdusiiara the pilgrims should visit the 
temples and other sacred objects ia the folio wing order;—/ar. Croup: I. Ananla 
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VSsudeva. 2. Copilini. 3. Ca^uadn. 4. KSrtikeya. 5. GaneM. 6. Vfisabha. 7. Kalpa* 
vfkaa. S. SSviir^. 9. LiftgirSja. 10. Ekimreivan. II. Ugrelvan. 12. Viiveivin. 
13. Ciiragupteivara. 14. iavareavtra. 15. Laddukelvara. 16. Sakreivara. 17. filnejvara, 
U. BhSrabbutilvara. 19. Srikaniheivara. 20. Lid|alkivan. 21. Someivara, 22. Sikhap* 
diivara. 23. Dardureivara. 24. Ananielvara. 25. Somaautrelvara. Thao after circum- 
ambulating a sacred emblic myrobalaii Cnwp : 26 Kapila Kiji^4^r 27. Mdriyei* 
vara. 28 Varunelvata. 79. iogamSlft Rbada. 30. i^nelvara, 31. Dvliiyeifiiiejvara. 
32. Yameivara. [9S] irdCfoup : 33. CangS'Yamuni. 34. Laksml^vara. 35. Sulukeivara. 
36 Rudreivara. 4ih Croup : 37. Katitirihelvara. 38. Svaraajale^vara. 39, Savnfe^vara. 
40. Suresvara. 41. Sidheivara. 42. Mukdsvara. 43. ^akreivara and others. 44. Kedfir* 
elvara. 45. KedSra Kunda. 46. MaruieUara. 47. Hilakesvar. 48, DaiiveSvMra. 
49. Candreivara 5ik Group-. 50. Brahmeivara. 51. Brahma Kunda 52. Gokarneivara. 
53. Ulpaleivara. 6rA Group: 54. BhXskaresvara. 55. Kapllamocskelvara. 7tk Group ; 
56. Paraluf&meivara. 57. .MXhgkeivara 58. C/ftareivara. 59. Bhun*eivara. 60. VajPi* 
abbikiaivara artd others. 61. Vaaiffha and Vimadeva. Sth Croup: 62. KBrnarimelvara. 
63. Sill. MXruillvara and oibers. 64. Gouhas/eivara and others. 65. Para dire ivara. 
66. JUneivara. 07. Bhadreivara. 68. Kukkui^v^r ^^69. Kapllml 70. ^li.reivara. 9(h 
Croup: 71. P&tveivAra. 72. Vaidyanftt^. 73. A^a^kimeivafn and oiheri. 74. 
/^mbraUkeivara. 75. Madhya metvara. 76 Bhimeivara. 77. Bhairavelvani. 78. Sundare- 
ivara. 79 Kapileivara. 80. Suksmesvarp. 81. VahiraAgcIvara. 

Mosioflhe larger temples have kacred pdnU attached to them, and ihcreof eight 
are reckoned to be the most holy and great purifiers. These are^I. Vindusfigara, 2, 
PIpanliinl. 3. GahgS'YamunS. 4, Kolillriha. 5. Brahma Kund u 6» Megha Kiinda. 
7. AlBbu Ku6<}4. 8, Rftnia Kunda. In this r^koning the Kapila Hrada is not ioeludeil: 
but in general estimation ti m in nn way inferior to iheoiheis. The reason for iis ornisitlon 
is probably the siiuation it occupies, so far away from the town proper. 

Gandhavatl Rivor^There is also another which is esteemed as highly. It is the 
River Oandhavati. {GanJhovMt Vtrfll-'R liny rivulet which basils source in a spnng in 
the Udnyagiri hih, und hows round the west, the north and the east sides of the town. In 
November, when I sow ii. the waler was about eight feet broad and a foot deep in ihe 
middle, but it was Howing tna pretty strong current. Its banks are so low that it is 
somewhat difficult to mark the boundary line. The £Aa/nra/’itrdra lakes it to be ibe 
same with the River Oaoges which was transferred to this place when ^iva forsook Benares 
to settle in tbe Mango Forest (ante, p. |64]). The whole stream is reckoned sacred, but 
a spot in the neighbourhood of Kapileivara. close by the temple of Sfiksmeivara. descri¬ 
bed to be tbe same with Pray&ga where tbe rivers Canges and Yamuna corne into cooiect 
at AUahabad, is extolled highly for its sio-removiog quality The Fur ana makes the 
rivulet rise in tbe Vindhya Kill, but tbe Ekomro is geographically more conect. 

Iht Kapila Sarnhitd iJeolifies (be Oaogeswiib the MabacMdi. but thla 11 oot recognised 
by tbe EkSmra Purdifa These ideDlificatioaa, however, are cre|turcs of fancy, and 
coQustency in such eases is not a mdCter of importance, and seldom borne In mlod. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The tfiesii iuhmicied befewith has been drawn up by me without any lid from aoy 
person except in $o far as I have defived from books and maps, ^lierever any sueh 
■id has besA taken, I have acknowledged ii by furfiishing full refereocei. lhaveiotro- 
duced some novelty either of tiealmeot or of subject'mailer in almost every sectioo of 
my thesis, but the following eectioos may be pointed out for their special originality, 
aometintes in treatment, eometimee in clearing up the vague and Indefimre coDcIutooe 
of previous workers in the same 6eld aitd someilines in working out new cooclustoos 
for myself; r/r. the sections dealing wilb Kllidisa's conception of the world (9^61. 
countries and places outside India, known to KaUdlia (|7* 10), the Flora, Fauna and 
people in the llimftlayes <|l3.t4). Kamkiretna <|16), Kanakhala (|I7), Uttira*KoiaU 
(H9), 50rjscni (§20), Vllmlki's Hctmiiage (§21), Pip^ya (§30), Malaya (§31), Apa* 
rSndi <§33), Far.tsikdS <§33X Creeks (§34). H&pas (§3^). the Western Nations (§37), 
Klmbojus (§39). 

or the works of Kbiidisa, I have used the folio wing recensions and editions 
1. fioghuvamia—i have used Sieii2ler*s edition with Latin notes, but as his readings 
have becRcODSUlied by. and do generally agree ariib. those of. 0. R. Nandargikar, I have 
referred to this latter edition rn my iheais. All my references to Aag^v are (o—f^egAv* 
tamia, edited by G. R. Nandargikar. Third Edition.(The Me. Is missing—Ed.) 
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' 1. GENBRAL OBSERVATIONS 

$ 1 . afto ^dAfonmanlyd frikirt 

**How luprtfficly bcaufiful <t tbit «cnli**.~4iclai0is KUidOtt tbrouih the btro of 
hit ireotett »ork. He looks ti cbe eorth with chc eyei of 4 poel^ott cflhe gmtett 
ihe world both ever teen—a Ad every object on I tt ftee it to him *« (hmg of beauty* and 
*a joy for ever*. Beauty in iie malciludiooae oumreetaiioBi ,—id shape, we end fornix 
fn movemeou and attitudes every element of ibe picturesque, sliikei the ittingt of Ui 
faacy and creates a muaie the like of which the world has not beard very often. In 
almost everyone of his verses then is a beannrul image Ukea from nature. Evrrywbeie 
he describes witb graai love end power the objects of nature,wide sea or the lofiy 
niouQtain. the rivers, vatleys and dales. Ihe trees aod creepers, tba beast and the fowl. 
But what cooccption had he of the earth as a whole ? 


IJ. kAlidRsa's conception of the worlo 


The Ea/tfi : /ts »hapt and fatm 

KIlidSM bad 00 dehnitc conception of I lie ear ih at a whole, of its shape, siaa and 
form or conb|urarioA. or of the sitwiion of the different countries in it. Of its 
general shape be seems to have some vague eoncupiion that it was round. He never 
•peaks dedniiely of the earth as inangular. or rectangular, squaie or round. But we 
may form, from some of the epiiheis thai he applies to the earth, lome idea of bit concep* 
lion of it. He speaks of the earth as u iaSiinrmi {in eiedfelmHabdlikfnemfffi^R.ix.lO), 
or iamudranemi {R. ]iiv.)P|~"ihai which has tbe ocean about it Nke the rim of a wheel": 
Ibis would tuggesi that Kilsdisa thought of lb« earth as a round object with the sea 
as a giidle about it, almost In the same way as the Greeks ihougbi of tbelr"External 
Oernn’*. In the same way, Klhdlsa abo speaks of the earth as Ihe girdle or 2oi>e woro 
by Indian ladws round their hips, as we have it in the folloving expressions: rtfrAak 0 ro> 
mtkhaiirH pfihiflm (ff. xv.l>—*the canb having tbe ocean, the reeepiacle of precious 
objects, as a tone round it*; or again, .«amd>«reitfnd wuwnAord (A. xv 11), or somttdra* 
raiat^ NTrl (,^4k. hi). This last espreaeioo iaalso found in some recenalons as tamudra- 
pore^d or "haviog the ocean about il 1^ a piece of cloth (wrapped ronod ihe body)"; 
we have this image also in rdgordmhirftn |RJii.9). We have anolher description of 
the earth in the passage *ti&'fapfafalcy&m parikfAkftat^rAm Wf\m (A. i.30)^'*tbe 
earth of which tbe sea-boich forms tbe encircling ramparts and the sea the moat." 
Here, however, as also lo the third group of iisagcs we have set forth before, Ihe earth 
is not necessarily a round object aa ia suggested by the first isro sets. But. 00 tbe 
whole, il eppeari that Kilidisa oonceind the earth net merely as a superficial apia, 
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but M i round spherical object, though his idem in this respect were jis yel vague and 
oot so clearly defioed as with the great lodiu acicBtifie asirofiocoera otaboui the same 
period as KSlidSia, via. Aryabhata aod Vaiihamiblra. Var&haiDibira died in A.D. Sh7, 
and Albcruni says be wrote one of his works in A.D. SOS * About the date of Kilid&sa» 
the genera I opiiuoo is that be flourished in the fifth century (Set Mr V. A. Smith, foriy 
History of indio, 3rd edition, p.304). Mabfenebopidbyhya Hsrspraifida SBiul, who has 
very reeeatly discussed the subject at great leogth from inlemal evidences in the pages 
of the Bihar and Orissa Restar<h SocUt/s Jotters^ (VoUi.pp.St'M) haseipressed the 
0 |Hnioo that fC&lidflsa lived *'al the latter half of the period between 404 end 533 A.D.*** 
Kilidisa may. therefore, be taken to be a contemporary of the great astronomers actor' 
diog to the dictum of Mm. ^stri, or. at least, to have lived about the sane time as 
they. Aryabbala was bo to in A.D. 47das be himself tdls us in bis SlddhAnta, Ibe Arya- 
Ithetiiya, ch. H, verse 12—[See Kern's Bfhai Samlita, Intro. p.S7). 

Aryabha|u says in his SiJdhinia .*» 

vtttsbhapaHjaramadhye kaksyS parivesfiiel) khamadhyagstsl) / 
mfjjslslikhivlyuD.i)o bhfi|olal) sarvaio vfia^// 
yadvat kadsmbaputpagranihil; pradta^ samaotatal^ kuiumai^ / 
cadvadv>vidha>h lativa^rjaladaih sihalaiaika bhftgolah //* 

“In the spherical hollow of universal spec*, surrounded by ihe orbits (of the 
planets), end situated in the sky is the globe of the earth full of eorih. water, firs and 
air and surrounded on all sides (by things upon It). Even as the central bulb of a 
kadamba blossom is surrounded on all sides by flowers, just so the globe of the esrtb 
(is surrounded) by various kinds of animals born oo land and in water.” Vorlhamlhlra 
also says In his work, Ihe PdheosiddhSniikd, ch. xiir, verses 1*2 : 
paflcamahtbhdrareaysiiiJgspapaJljarc mahigola^ / 
khe*yaikAntftntai)iiho loha nivisibiiovpla^// 
tarugalanigsrlrifflasamsamvdtldrbhiAcital) aarval) /* 

Even the sstronomical works tbat are decidedly older than the time of Kllidfiia, 
such as the ysiisiha SMhBnta <Kern, ap.tll. p.46| aod tbe Paullsa ^iddhOnta (Kern, op cU. 
p,30> declare that the earth is round and haoging in space : 

y&ii^iha SiddhUnta : jagadapdamadbysatbi mabftbhOtaoiiyi ksltih / 

bhavhya MrvasaUvtnin vyllagolaivs sthllft//* 

Bauiisa Slddhdnto : vfitl cakravadacalfi nabhisyapire vio^rnili dKBtri.* 


1. Bfhot SeinWrd, ed. Kern (Cslcuna. Ik63h pp. 2 A 3, iMmduetioa. 

2. J0OKS ii. 94. 

3. Quottd by Bhaiu UC{«la cn bis eDBraealary on Ibe Brhat Se^f/a, ed. Mm. Sudheker 
Dvivedi lUenarel. 1499 Vol. i. p. 54. 

4. /b. p. 57. 

». ft. p. 

6. lK.p.57. 
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Tbe period wbcQ KSlidiM lived wu one of ^rett activity and pro|feii ivtba^ 
nulhonutkal aciencea aod aatroaomy.’ As Mr. Kaye Mya^’lbe period when bAtb» 
matict flourished io lodta eommeoeed aboni A.D. 40U and coded about A.D.6S0*; aod 
that Kilidfu had studied deeply in attronemy is apparent from the fact that he refeii 
so frequently lo matters that raqulre more ibao a superficial knowledge of that science. 
Thus. I quote only a few of the iiumoserable paau|« eooiaioing reference to astronomy : 
—kofldeiMdidklttrMiipraptii^f^ A.ui,22 (M is. as pointed oui by Ms 111- 

nfttlia, a reproduction of the idea contained in (he Brhat SarnhUS iii.2. Kern. Bc~S p 17— 
aolHamayt hiM raterJldUiay9 tic }Mjid hi bMmeh nalaIrtftSropitO fj9.xiv.40), 
lllhau ca jamilragtmSnvUiyim (Ku. vii.l.y—{this shows bta familianty with the highly tech* 
nical term JSmitra which was borrowed from Greek tfiomerron] ; yS»it/ahgatako ritiimi- 
fBntfcaki'Otfi proli gamcnarji na kof6ii (MH.iii), 

Having regard to all these faeu the high level of astronomical culture in his time 
and the appareoily deep study (hat Kfilidiia had made of this science. «e might expect 
KSIkdlsa to show a liitle more exact and scieotifle knowledge of the form aod shape of 
the earth; but we must not lose sig hi of aooiber equally im por lent fact of Kllidlsa'i 
period ; vijs, (hat there was a conflict, as It appears, in the mind of the poet betweeo 
the statements of the ffh as conteined i a the ilatras end the diKoveries of the scientific 
astronomers like Aryabhaie and Varibamihira. This struggle is apparent In the 
Sotjihiiii Itwlf, where the author **ie in ibe awkward posidoA of a man who has to recoo- 
cile the exi|enclcs of saence and ibe decrees, deemed infallible, of the fffr The result 
of luuh an atiempi Is not uiisfactory.** <Kero» •p.cfr.. preface. p.27>. It it no wonder, 
therefore, that where an expert like Varlhamibira failed, an amateur like Kllidiia should 
mix up the two sets of idees. We know that Milton, though fully e ware of the Co par- 
mean concepiiort of the universe, yet stuck to the older Piokmalc system for the exigen¬ 
cies of his poetry. 


iJ. The Earth : Its Support 

As regards the position of the eorfb. Kllidise eccepts the fanciful tccount give a 
in the Purines (and (he astrooomKal works). He speaks of the earth as being held up 
on the hoods Of the nige ^cm, as in ; ^madbflsyat kalham nigo mfofilamrdubhil^ 
ptiaqaih/t rasitalamfilfittvama^lambisyithfi oa cet ff {Ku. vi,68). The Sapiaryis say 
■ddressiog Hiraflaya, “How could Ibe Niga support the earth on its hoods, 
lender like the stalks of the lotus, unless you supported ii with your roou striking 
down to the lowest redone”. [Also is rardroAdiron/nognam hram (R. xii.70)—^sa 
risen from the nether regions]. Then be thinks the earth as the middle region 
between swga or heaven above and tho oetber regione. pdiSfa or rosSieh below ; e.g, he 

7, 5w V. A. SnUth. fiwfr UlMto^y M. cd.. p. 3M. 


Mi—15 
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apMks of kiof DilipA m (be fA. u 16)—**ibe pfoteotor of the midine 

refioD*'. Besides the iwo pesseiee meoiioned above many oUien might be quoted to 
iUustrete his reference to the lower regioos—« g.: bhujaAgapifiUa^v^rti pStdfamadhllisiMf^ 
ii.ld). rasaiafemt saft^ramire ttfrtfdge pdtdJamo</hj>agS( (R. )(v,S4)ere. The 

pStdhs are said to be seven in the Purigee. E.g.: aulem vitelsD cnive nittUin sutelam 
tBthft/talStelam resStsleni piiilacn cipi saptematn // Brafmapu/dnt»m '(AnendR^reme 
edition., fib. asi, verses 2*)). The sroff^ or heaven is spoken of In peseages too numerous 
to mention: we may only gertetally refer to Act vil of AbhipIdfHi ioAuniohm where 
Dusyanta com^s dowo from heaven, or to yjifamorrailyruit, where Purdravas and the 
Apsarasai (the courtezans of heaven) pass freely up and down heiween heaven end earth. 


9.¥. 7>e CoarPf/fOM vf rhp Mountaifi l^dfoku 

KflMdfiia alio referers to the mythical rnouniain. Loklloka lu ; prukdioiiBprukiluica 
iokShka i¥Stafuh R. i.68>—"J am both bright und dark like the uiountatn Lukiloka.** 
The conception of Lokiloka i» thai il is a vasi mountain range ibai surrounds ibe world 
at Us farthest extremity and stands so high aa lo prevent the light of the heavenly bodies 
frors passing beyond ii oo the other side. cb. Ibti verses 142* 146 

(Atasdlitatna ed. Poona, 1905). Cf. aUo the ytfmiyiirdnc, transluied by H.H.Wilson, 
edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. it < IMS), p. 203 : **Beyond the sea ot fresh water Is a 
regtoo of twice Us eaieoi, where the land is of gold, aad where no Jiving beings reside. 
Theoce exteuds the Lokiloka mounuin which it ten thousand ^onos in breadth, and 
as nutty in height, aod beyond it perpetual darkoasi iavesis the mountain all around ; 
wbicta darkoesi is, agaio, encompassed by the shell of the egg”. 

A aitDiiar account it given in (be a/orr/opirgM, cb. cxiuii, verses 45'46 (Aoandif* 
rana ed., Poooa, 1907) in the BMgoraic ttraaslated by Wilsoo, op. oil. p.205) and 
also io the other Purigas. hut the account in the VSyupyr^na totmt the fullest. 


|.5. The CiweptioA vf Merit and the yorgaparl 
The Pufioas have been also followed by KSltdiu in hli belief In the loyihical Mcru. 
B.g. Id the verse sarvldrlkuslrepa sarvatc^o'bhlbhgving/sthllab sarvonnitenorvim 
kriiitvS merurivitoiani fl^{R I.M], where he refers to the aU-surpassIng firmness, tbe 
all-transcending lustre and aU-excetOing beighi of the Mcru. He spraJts of Aja and 
Indumatl in the Raghufomia (vil. 24), and ag^^in of Hara and Pirvaii in the KumUra- 
fombhava (vill. 79), while tlic couple Id either case was golog round Ihe sacred hymeneal 
fire, aa ; merorupiblesviva vactaminamanyoDyasansaktamabaitriyiniain/—i.c. like tbe 
day and the night toochiog each other on the sidee of the ideru, the idea being that 
day aod night are made by the revoluiloo of the sun about tbe b^eru, ao that while one 
side receives the light of the da^, tbe other side is la tbe daxkoeN of night. He also 
•peaks of the high golden summit of SunKru : uccairbiraonayaip iffigim sumeroh 
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{Ku. vi.72) and the ume idee of Meru made of |otd. burnisbed bri|M aad emogth like 
e mlNOr eo u to reflect (he kotpa tree, at foBiid in the vem : aepethyidvfiDaIcblH 
taaylderie birenmeye/vire^edite lurye neiag kalpeUronve// (i!. xviii.Zfl). 

The same face of (be Meru bein( of gold is referred to in ibe flTueiflreMmMeva 
where the asum Tiraka is spokes of as building hills for sport in bis owo bouses by 
breaking the peaks of Meru : utpifya Qersfrpfsi ksuopini hsritlip kburaib j IkrU 
daparvatfls tena kalpitll> svesu vefmssu (Afv. «.43 ; or 43 aocordiog to the Travtoeore 
ed. of PuQ4i< OtQspall Sxairi) cf. Padma^uriMm (AnaDdiiraiDa ed.* 1893) Adikkpda» ch. 
hi. verses 26.27 and 33 $ "The mountain Mtlyavlii stands eitended towards the east; after 
it is (he mountain Gandhamldana. Between the eirelea of these two Douotalo ranges 
stands Meru. (he mounuin of gold. sbinin| like tbe risiag sun. like Ore free from smoke... 
The sun, the greatest of the heavenly bculiae, the noon with Ibe slari and tbe wind go 
round this moumam keeptng it to the right/* Eaaetly (be aone account in the same 
words is given in (he MaMhMrerd. Bbisinaparva. ch. vi. versei 9.10 and 16. Bahfvlat 
ed ; cf. also the f49fkQ>!4^yc Ptudh^ translated by F.E. Pargiter. Indieg, pp. 

273*282. for an aecount of Meru and the oeighbourlng regions. Almosi ibe same 
account in almosi the same language U found In the other Puripas. cf. Afarsyt^urg^a 
{AnendSframa ed ) ch. exih. verses. 3«7 If: parinait4*I*>«^<nadbye meruh ksnakaparv* 
uiab aic.: y^ystpurBna (Anandiirama «d.)ch. xuiv. iloka 36 ff.; dgni^rd^o (XoindUrtma 
ed.) ch. cviii, verses 9 if.; Brahmapufkna lAnaodflframa ed.). cb xviii» verses 13 ft. 

From theie accounts it will be seen Ihel Meru is dcaeribed es the centre ofebaini 
of lofty mountain ranges on every side, and that these mountain systems siretcb from 
it to the sea. ft seems ihal this myth of the Meru represents an insufficient knowledge 
of tbat wilder nets of mountains to the north-west of India In the Pamirs, from which 
issue out grand mountain ranges on every side. Two other mythical mountainaare 
referred to by K81idlsa : mountain Gandhamldana, of which we have an account in the 
passage from the Podmapuriiui quoted above, is mentioned in gandhaved gandhaml* 
dtnam (ATv vi,46). gandhnmidansgirim (Kn. vin.28j. The other. Nisadba. is rour>d in : 
Andneiiraip nisadhinnegendrlt (ff. xvni.l). Nlsadha Is one of the Varfuparvatai In 
Jam bud vi pa (v/de MoM9b/>ifeto. Bhlsmnpafva. vi,4 ; Brohma^rAna xvlll, 6 etc.). The 
VOyupurS/fo dexerlhes it as; tarunldityavarpibho hauapyo ni^dhalj smfiah fch. xaxiv. 
verse 14). We have in the AfahflhAflraM, BhUmaperva, ch. vl. (Bsflgavlii ed.; also 
tbe Kumbakonam ed.): 

priglyatfl mabirija udete var^ptrva 1 ih / 
avagfldhya hyubhayaiah samudrau pdrvapeiclinau //3 
liiniavio heosakulaica nisadhaica nagotiamah / 
nllaica vaidQryaauiyab Iveiaaca iaailaonlbba^ //4 
sarvadbfllupinaddbalca ^flgavfln nima parvtta^ / 
etc vai parvati rflien siddhiiearapaaentih //$ 

Cf. the Vtiyupurdifa (AoandiirasM ed.) cb. xuiv. verses 23-24. 
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Of six varsapanatcs, RifidSu bis oxpiioDed iolus worki thteo : Nludht. 
HimtviD And HemAkfl(a. The comparative meaiureiDeou of tbeee mountaiDi, we have 
in the MaisyapurSna. cb.c, verses 21 >25. 


Septfi fs/tutds. Oceei?.* enrf Region.^ • 

KUldira also refers to Ihe seven isUnds and seven oceans and seven/oAar of the 
mythical geo|rapby of the PorSnas. eg. *in resting on the waters of the seven oceans and 
Ihe sole refuge of rbe seven worlds* (ik. x.2l); *the earth with the islands'(A. 1.65). 
The seven oceans and seven islands are described in every Puript: tor eutnple, we 
have there m two verses is the ftroAmtspwrdw (Arumdiirama ed.) eh. xviii, verses II-I2. 
The dvipas (islands) are Jambu. Plaku. illrnala. Kula, KrtuAca. ilka and Puskara: 
these islaods ara encircled by seven oceans respectively, viz. the ocean of salt water, of 
iugar«caneiuic«, wine, elartfled bwier. curdled nilk. milk and pure water. The Vlf/fupurBna 
gives the aarae list in exactly ibe same language (Hde Babgavltl ed. part ti, cH. iii, 
verses 5*d). The same account is found in all the Purlpas; cf PPiiiw’* MBrkendeya 
/urdno, p.27S. 

Kllidlsa in one passage speaks of eighteen itiands: at(idaUdvipanlkliStayftpak) 
(A. vj.28). These eighteen islaods arc referred loin Kdyvpvrdno (Anandlirama cd.) ch. 
il. verse IS; 'We have beard that Purilravas.oa account of bis greed, was not satiiAed 
with the precious articles even though he enjoyed the eigbieen islends.* 

Kfllidlsa also refeti to the four oceans in : caiasrah caturargavopiml vidyl^ 
(fl. liUO)^'the fout bresches of learning resembling tbe four oceans/ The four oceans 
bere spokeo of appear to be thoee in Jambudvipa wbUe the seven spoken of before were in 
the whole of the world separating the seven great divisions (Gripes) of it. Parliara, 
the author of a very ancient woik on astronotny which is duoicd* from by Vsrtbanii- 
hira ih his Bfhoi Sa/phitS and other wotks, says: 'More then forty thousand po/onoi is 
Jambudvlpe, and tbere are four oceans* (quoted by 6hat(a UlpaU In his commentary 
Oh tbe BrfuuapihliO. ed. by Mn. Sudhakara Dvivedi. Benares 1995, part i, p.286); cf. 
KBdembar) nrvobhOgo (Nirpayaaigara ed.. p.7)^'lord of the earth gtrl in by tbe four 
oceans’ (Trans, by C.M. Riddieg. p 3). 


III. COUNTRIES AND PLACES ETC. OUTSIDE INDIA KNOWN TO KALIDAsA 

$.7. Persia^ ChUte. etc. 

Of the countries of the world outside India. Kllidisa had very Mule knowledge. 

%. Vulhamlhira ouotee fsjiiere five times « the BriM SemMrh and twice jo tbe RrhaifAteka. 
Kero’s Bt. Sam,, prefsce p. ^2. 
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H« bad baard of tb« Peniaoa (PIradkat), aod ibe Huoaa on ibe Oxai ib Bactda ; tbeae 
two »6 iball deal with aflerwarda. Tbe Chioeia be aiio knew by (he priodpal article 
of iipport from tbdr coooery. viz, eilk : e.g : cioimivkamtva ketoh prativltam olyarfil* 
QBiya/fiok. act i, Iu( iloka)—‘like Iba Cbioa-^th of a baoner earned forward by 
ibe wind’; and atain we have the tame tbiof referred to m s cat clnBmiukaih kalpita* 
kcltimllam / (Ku. viij). *the city was adoroed with rows ofpeooont of Chioa'cMk’. Malli> 
nitba here axplaioi : e]/taffuukaih by paitamstro/h. and be » quite right. AaLiKtea 
tayt, apeakini about the cootoierce of ibe Indiaat in the 6flh ar>d ttxih and eeniuriet: 
**Thc tiik they <tbe people of India) obtaiAcd from Cbioa*'* (hdisciu Mlunhwnsku/tde, 
Vierter Band, Ldpeig. l8d{.pSS3}. Thai there was a very lively trade with China at 
thit period we know from the eccoont of Chinese pilgrim Pa-hien.io who at the pon 
of Tlmralipli *embarked in a large mercbaoi vessel and pawed lo Ceylon, and (hence 
nfutei 'he cook passage io a large merchaoirnan on board of witicb (here weie more 
than SOOmen’H and reached Java and doally got lo China by embarkini io another 
eimKarly large mercbaocman.tt There u aleo evidenco of the Nourishing crede between 
China and India in the Chinese dynasKc records, We read in ihe or ifiitory 

of the Sung Dyrwtty’. writteo about A.D. 500 aod embraciog the period 420'478, chap* 
ter 97:"Ai regards Ta-tiin (Syria) and Tico*Chu (India) far out on tbe Western coeao. 
we have to say that although the envoys of the two Han dynasties have experjeoced 
the special difficulties of this road, yet traffic in merchandise has been effected, and 
goods have been sent out to the foreigA tribes, the force of winds driving them far 
away across the waves of the sea. There are lofty (ranges of) hille quite different (from 
those we knowj and a great variety of populous tribes haviag different names and 
bearing uncommon designutions, they being of a class quite different (from our own}. 
AU the precious things of land and water cane from these, at wall as the gems made 
of rhinoceros’ (horns) and kIng*Ashers stones, sAe-Mv (serpent pearls) and asbestos cloth, 
there being innumerable varieires of these eoriositret; and also (in devuilnn to) the lord 
of the world (tArA cAv*Buddha]; all ibia having caused navigalion and trade to be 
extended lo those parts'*. 

Similarly we And in the or the history of the Liaog Dyoasiy who reigned 

in Southern Chius from A. D. S02'5S6—*’Sioce the accession of the Liang Dynasty, they, 
(the Indians, Homans Ac.), have come over the sea every year for acquiuiog themselves 

of the duly of tribute in greater number .than in any former times’V* this so-called 
payment of tribute was not hi nn but the accndiied me ibod of carrying trade with China 
(vide JR4S., 1896, pp. 64<A6}. 


9. Tbe writer tt retpontibte for the iraeslatioo. 

10. A e/ tr. Jemea Lease. OvforO ISM, p. too. 

It. Lease’s Fa^hie/i, p. Ml. 

12. rMk.pp. 113^. 

13. Tr. by W. r. Oroenvddt in /Utatlni to /iiAf>CHna; 2od Series 

Vol. i, p. 121. 
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|. 8 . He/nakifa 

There tre lome semi-mytbkal moasiains that have been aeniioDcd by KUidiaa. 
Ooe of them it Hemakvla. ‘(be oouoiain wiib gold-sNumos toffimitt*. It it upon* 
(hit tnouauio (hnt ibe drama of Vikromortoiiom^* openi, at we Jearo from (be tute 
meo( of the apwasas. the cotnpaAiona of Urvau, ibai they would wait for Piirftravat 
00 (he iuidbU of Hemakutt ftmoomM ittmkSJasihare, Vk. i.l9} and it it (here that 
be eoDCS back after recovenne Urvafi as we know from (be kio|*t wordi: **0 Fair 
ODCf your frieodt tre looking al your face from H«lnaku^'*; aod again, in Acl 11. 
UrvaA referi to the Hemakhu tonAf redd AcfHofitfarjfcirc etc. (Fit. ii.56). A detcriptioo 
of Hemak^ta it given in the talk between Dutyaoia tod Mlitli in Abhipfina iukunia/arp. 
The king atkt—'Mliali, wbat it tbit mouncaio ihai plunget into tha Eaiiern and the 
Weitera oceant tod lookt like (he cloudt at evening and from wbieh flowa out n tiream 
oflltjuid gold?' And Mltali aotwert that it ii (he Hejnakuta where (he PrajBpati 
Mlrlca bat bit hermitage ^kyusmao, eu kbalu h«makdio nSrea kicnpurutaparvaial; etc). 
ll it (here (bat (be king laeett ^akunrall 

The Purigat agree with KkJidftia in the Jetcription of HeBtkg|a at plunging 
into (he Eaitern and (be Wettero oceans 

From theie datcnpiioni i( appears ihai the KemakOfa it the name of a range of 
mountaint lying just beyond iba HimILaya parallel tu it andexieoding like it beiwren 
tba Battero and (ha Western oceans. From these facts I guess that the Hemflkdta 
repreteots the Traoi'Kimalayen renget discovered atiO eaplored by ibe Swedish explorer, 
Sven Hedifl.^* 


S.9, AWfgro 

Beyond Hcmakdta sunds Kailisa. 1( is mentioned in moai of the works of 
Kfilidisa ; e.g. p^uftulyaluUlasyiUirth (H, iv.SO ); rla/>itigffku'r«u f An. viii 2d) ; Aa//&si>pdfbaffi 
f Kk. prastivani); Kailksa reflected in the dark Yamupi's waters fFA. acl ul, etc.). 
8ut tbe work where KailSaa it described at great length is the AfegAorfDm (verses 5g*70j 
Unlike the other niouniains to (be north of the Himtiaya mentioned by KkhdBsa. Kailksa 
IS a vvell-kDOWii noimtain, where pilgrims. Hindus and Buddhiars. go in fairly large 
auobers. Tbe Swedish explorer visited it and baa given a description of it. In bis map 
Kaillsa stands about 81<’28'E aod 2l*N and be gives the height as 21.818 feet. It Is (be 
KAOg'Riopocbe of the Tibetana. He aays, ‘ Pilgrims come hllber (to Kallisi) to pace 
slowly and in deep medtation, (be 28 miles round the navel of tbe can h. (he mountain 
of salvation*' (Sveo He din. Trms>Nime/a^. vol. ii,p.]9T). He also observed some 


14. Viik<«fmuTali/e'n ed, 8. ?, Psndil. 3rd ed.. revised by B. St. Arte, Bgmtay 1901. 

15. Vide r/am*iranejtore PttcoewWr aad /m Ttbtt, SrveA Hedia. Mtcoillto 19)3. 

3 vols. 
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pilfrim* fflMSurinf til the «sy round Kiiliio with the len|ih of their body; end he 
goes on to renerk r “The itrenger elso epproeche* Ken|*Rinpoche with the feeliog of 
a«6 ll is incornperably Che nwit fecDoua mounteiA io the world. Mouot Eve reel and 
Mont Blank ceaaoi vie with it", (ibid., p. 198). Sven Hedln ibui eummarlice the 
mylhic accouou of Meru and Kailiia : '^Accofoiog to the ancicni Vedw books, AtU lay 
doating a$ a Mus blouon (podma) on ibe leiface of the ocean, Tbe blossom bed four 
petals, end the one pointing loelb was Indie. Amidst ibe migbiy mountein summitl 
which fruclified the earth with Ibeir rivers stood Meru. tbe moiintaiu of the Gods, the 
loftiest elevation in the world, like a fruit gem in the middle of ihe dower. Meru inclu* 
ded the whole high region which cxicodi norihwards front Indta. All Tibei belonged 
to It. Not only the Aryan Hindus raised their hands iv the mountains from which. 
auuordinK (o iheir belief, ibeir help caroe. but other people also Jivtog In (be surrounding 
Ititids lifted their eyes to the myilerious heights. To the Burmani the snowy land is 
the Jweiliag of the departed after death, aod even tbe Chioese have clalined the Kweit* 
lus part of Meru as Ihe abode of iheir oldest laimi. From this Meru flow five eoor- 
loous riven, the GaDgei, (bt Indus aAdiheOxui to the South and West, the other two 
to Siberia and Cbioa. Threefold ranges of mountains border Meru on the south 
end north. The three on the soutb are : Himavln or Kimilaya, elom to India ; Heaa- 
kflta. or tbe mounta.n with gold*giiUenng suamita i the third, ’The Beet atnoogthe 
Mountains', serves as the throne of lodra, tbe god of ram end storms, who launches 
the glistening bridge of the rainbcw across the vault of heaven after he has made bii 
thunder rumble over the earth. Thia third range is Kiitfie. the pexadise of iiva, the 
home of the g<ids. Beyond the holy lakes end beyond the holy sources of tbe Indus, 
Sutlej, Hrahmeputra. Canges aad Jumna it lifts itssunUt head above a country unmatched 
on earth for lofty mijotyand grand solitode.*’’* 

Sven Hedin refers also to tbe eccouot given by Kllidlsa. After quoting from 
Wilioa’i traoslaiton of UtghcdQfa (60 ff.) he oomments: *’The tresses are the clouds, 
the costly train ia the Ganges, which giidks Alakfl, and which. Iberefore, in 
Kilidira’s poem ti supposed to have Us source on Kailisa. It is little more than a hun¬ 
dred years since this erroneou* view was deftniiely confuted. The Yaksa exhorts tbe 
cloud-messeng'f, a tier his task Is aceompUshed, to end his long journey on the summit of 
Kailisa In the from of aa elephant. Among ihe Tibetans, too, whose wisdom Is borrow¬ 
ed from India, the elephani plays a certain part in this country. In the Nyandi monas¬ 
tery at tbe western foot of KailiM, two ekpbtnis* tusks, JongcAen-cofo-r^arm, are set up 
before tbe altar, all that ihc monks could say about them was that they had been there 
as long as the monastery itacLT. A monastery on the northern shore bears tbe name of 
(be elephtni. Langbo-nan. and finally, tbe Sutlej, which periodically flows out of tbe 
lake, is called Langchen-Kamba. the elephant river."** 


16. U. Vet Jil. p. 116. 

17. ;a. Vd. lit. p. 193, 
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$./0. Mims Ssrowaf 

Th« take, MKnasji or MSnas Sarowar » alio described by Kfilidiu with great 
accuracy. speaks of ihe ^goideo Iolus<overed lake*: htm'imbhojQprata^is<tIihrfi 

minasasyftdadinah {Me. 62 ); he compares ibe blue sky to ihe clear blue warier of Mlnau : 
saff^asidiuiiva minasain sorak (ATu viu.64J; be refers to it in raeitaminasormayal^ {/Cu. 
viii.Sd). Minas Sarowar fs found Jo Sven Hedio'i nap at about 81^ 30' E, 30* 20* N, 
almost due louih but a httle id ibe east of KailSaa. The present level of Ihe lake is 
15(098 feel above Ihe set (Sven Nedin, ep.cfr.,p.ll3). Of turquoise bu)c water of MIaasa 
and of its supreme beauty, he speaks in rapt area. He says. *To (he right of our route 
the turquoise* blue surface of the holy lake is displayed ; how beautiful, how fa icina I mg 
is the scene. One seems to breathe more freely and easily, one feels a pleasure In life, 
one longs to voyage over the blue depths and the sacred waves. The lake Is isered in 
the eyes of Lsmalats also, who call U Tso*inavang or Tso>rinpoche» the Holy Lake. 
How can Mftnsso and Kaillsa be the object of divine honours from two religions so 
diHerent as Hindui»nt and Lamaistn unless U is that their overpowering beauty has 
appealed to and deeply impressed human mind, aod that they seemed to belong rather 
to heaven than to earth? Even the first view from the hills on the shore caused us to 
burst ioto tears of joy at the wonderful magnifideot landscape and Its lurpessinj besuty. 
The ovil lake, somewhat narrower in the south than the north and w^th a diamcier of 
about )5i miles. Is like an enormous turquoise embedded beiweeo two of the finest and 
most famous mounttimgiants of the world, the Kailise in the rmrih and Gurla Man. 
datta in the south, and between huge ranges, above which the two iqounialns uplift 
Ibeif crowns of bright white eternal snow. Yes. already 1 fait the strong fascinatIon 
which held me fetirred ro the banks of Mlrtas. and I knew that I would not willingly 
leave (he lake before [had listened, until I wes weary, to ihe song of its waves 
Again, In another place he exclaims—‘'There is no finer riog on earth than that which 
baars the names of Minas Sarowar. Kailis and Curia Mandatio; It is a turquoise set 
betwaeo two diamonds. The grand rmpresaive sitencc which reigns around the inaccessible 
isiountaios and the mexhausiible wealth of crysial'Cleur water which mskes the lake the 
mother of the holy rivers, the toilsome rocky paths that lead thanoe over ihe heights of the 
Hlafileyas, everything has aided in rendering from ancient limes this wonderful country 
one of the most holy pilgrimage resorts or liriha of the Hindus."** 

In his works Kllldlsa refers to tbe migratory habiu of the M/oAorprAr. *che 
Swans': but properly the wild geese. He speaks of Ibe geese as residing about the time 
of tha advent of the rains, for a few daya only in tbe Daiirqa couotry In Central India : 


]|. KKkIIm's MerhedBia. with ihe comncBtaiy of VellaWiadevt. ed. B. HulUseh. London 1911. 
AU my relUrencea to the MerheOBta are lo Haltsedi^ editioa. 

19. Sveo Hrdio. epWr. VoI.h, pp.lKLU. 

20. tt. P.1S9. 
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tvayyisof*!^ . $ampctsyc/u* katipoyodinastiU^yi A«ffuAh dziSrndA {Mt. 23); tod a|dfl wc 

r«*d tbit with (he breiklDt col of ibe moosoon. (he ieeM beeoiDe eiier to fo to Miol* 

ii aod would follow the trace of the cloud a up to Ka)1tu : irutpS u tu Iravafosubhoia^ 

garjilenn mifuisotkdh .3 kai/StSdbfjakisolayoethe^oyd/hfyapqniehlfampaisyarat rtaMusI 

Movd/o fiJoMamsik saMydk // (A/c. 12). Id tbe VikrmtorpaSlyom. Purftnvjis axeUlma 
CQ heering a twiokliog aonod. tbal U ia tbe ctcfcle of (he geeae longing for Mlnata ob 
acciog all lidea dark wicb clouda: megAar>3m3 ^'Sc dfs\fd mdnasotsukaeriesSm ktiJUarp 
rSjahamsZfiAm {ytk. iv.27). 

He refers again to (be birds loagiog for MCnaaa : mAnasotsukOh yoiAtrifuA (ViK' 
iv.lO). KSlidSsa leads hia cloud•metaeoger through the KcaoBca pasi, forming a door, 
as ii were, for ilie geese (o pass through, aod which wai formed by Bhrgupaii or 
ParaiurSma : prSJeyidren^womMiknm}'^ iiffuiM ¥iUsB/$ ha/fUodfSraift bh^gupath 
yaiowima yot I'r0b3cordedhrd^//aiiodlc/rj* diiamamaateh (Mt.S7). **The KrauBca paaa, 
or defile in the Krauflea mouotaio, la aiid to have beeo made by the arrowi of Bhrgupall 
or Paraiurlma, who was educated by iiva oo Mount Kailiaa. aod who ibua opeoed 
bimaelf a pasaage from the mouDiaioa upob the occadoo ofhii invelling aouthwirda 
to desiory the K^lr^ya or military race*'(Wilaoo'a jt/rghodBro. 2nd etsd. p.fil; aee alio 
Wilson's p.dOl). The VSyu htrUng aod tbe A/uUhMrerB speak of (be 

KrauRca Douotaio a son of HiosavSn which was pierced by Skaoda : hfhAede m iaratij 
Saila/p krauflca/ti kimavotah sutaijt/ttM ha/ftOiM gfdhr^M rntru^ gaechanU poryaiam 
f AfM. Vaaaparva. oh. cewv. verae >3. Bafig. ed.). lo iaiyaparva (cb. xlvi, BaAg. ed.) 
h is said that the Aaera Blpa sougbl refuge io (he Kreuflca mounUio and tberefore 
Skanda la pursuit of him {uerced U. That the geese paaa through the Krauflea pass la 
referred to in the Dropsparva (cb. cuuix Bnfig. ed.): kc/iuik AreukromlrdWian. I( ii 
not possible to identify with any eiaciitude <he peas which Ktlidlse means. His cloud* 
fflesaenget enters the Himilaya near Kaoakbala aod Hardwar, In hii journey towards 
Ktilflsa he has (he option of crossing ibroogh a number of pesses which are (hue 
described by Bernard and Hayden : **The Zaska range, bciog the water poriing beiween 
(he Kumaur), Himilaya and Tiber, la crosacd by a great number of welUkoown passes: 
theLipu Lekh (Ifi.TdO ft.) is south of the upper Karnnli baain, and near the conjunction 
of (he Zickar and the Great Himilayan rangea. Tbe Manghang, Laokpya and Dharma 
passes are about tl,CXX3 ft., the Uniadhura is slightly below 17.500 : iheie passes lead to 
Tibet out of (he basin of (he Ka Ii. The Kingri Bingrl (18.300 ft.), tbe Balchha {17.500 ft.}, 
the Shalshal (16,200 ft) (he Silikank (I8.0BO fl.) and the Niti (16.500 ft.) are all paues 
across the water poriing between (be ObiuK afflueui of the Alakanandl and Tiber, and 
(hey by no means constitute a cocn^eu lial. Tbe Mini pass (18,000 ft.) called also the 
Dbungri or Bbirbitiya, is at (he bead of the Saruvati aftuent ofthe Alakanaodl. Tbe 
Muling pass (helgbl unknown) crosaes the water porting between Bhlgirathi and Tibet. 

21, Vids ^ SktKk ^th€ OfPimity •fikt MMeretw anf Trier by Col. 

8. Q. Bemird aod H.H. Hayden p.12. 
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Mm. H. P. iflitri tttmt to have ideotified (be KraBBcanDdbri witb tbe Nki PaM»** 
wbicb ia ooeof tbe paaiei QModo&ed above. 

After pasiioi throogb (be RrauSca pasa, ai Kilidlsa poind out (o bii cloud- 
fflcaieoger, (be geesea are aeeo tponiog tn (be water of a tanb near the Manas SaroWar r 
yasylB (o>a krtavautayo mSflaiam aaonlkr^toD/oUbyls^anii vyapa|a(aiuceb (rim api 
preb^ya bamsSb (Mi. 73). Sveo Hedio found Ibe geeac m Mloaaa and tfe label in (be 
Milbboncbood in ipring. He eays—**He (KiMIaaJ ipeaks in lofty verie (o (be meiien- 
ger which leoda bra proud (bunder roJIiog among (be hdia aud ii accoinpattled by tbe 
royal awaos, Ibe rijahamiaa, who migrate to Ibe MinaM lake «ben the raioy season 
begina io India, lo tbe language of poetry ihe wild geese whieb make iheir neats every 
spnog on (he lalaoda of Rakasial are alyled awane."** 

In tbe month of March. Sven Hcdin aaw that tbe wild geese had commenced (heir 
migrations towards tbe cold lakes io tbe hills. On Msrch 30. near Ladungia f 17.395 ft. 
95°6 3l^N) be writes, *'The wild geese bad now commenced their tnigraiicna and we 
constantly beard tbeir cries.*'** In July or August {1907) ba saw on Mioasa that “the 
wild geese swan witb tbeir young ones out into iba lake” (M., vol il, p. 123J, and again 
he laai one dgy thai *'(wo docks of geese are swimmiog on tbe water producing divarging 
ripples (IM., vol il, p. 149) 

Even so lale as Seplembar 14. when he was corelog down from (he louroe of ibe 
Indua is ibe north of Kaillaa. he met a lake, and he writes, **Oui on (he lake a flock of 
dueki were quacking" e(c. vol iii» p. lOJ. These geese must bsve been loiterers 
raluciant to leave tbe picturesque actacs where they were, until cold forced them aouib- 
ward ; (bay ware due to make tbeir appeirioce in the Ganges by ibis (Ids. Kklidiaa had 
aees Ibeia Uura in (be autumn which commeoccs in Saptember: bamsamlllb farndlva 
ga6|lm(Kv. 1.30). 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CULTIVATION OF POPPY UNDER MONOPOLY CONTROL 


The QuUivatioft of poppy to Beogal Presidency (referred lo hereafter as Bengal) on a 
considerable scale seems to hive dated from a lime after Akbar (I55d'l605). The evidence 
of Ain-hAkbarl^ proves (hit poppy was by no means a principal crop in Akbar’s time in 
Bengal. Besides Mai wo in Central India, the important regbna of poppy cultivation theu 
were Agra, Allahabad, Oudh. Lahore. Multan etc. Poppy cultivation, if h were exteosive 
in Bengal, could hurdly have escaped the meticulous aliention of the compiler of Ain'I' 
Aklwi. But in course of time, il exparuJed. Captain Alexander Hamilton wrote in his 
book* published in 172^. **Pa(ana (Patna) produces also so much opium that serves all the 
countries in India with that commodity'*. It is quite likely that the trade in Patna opium 
largely thrived on locul produce. Bengal must have shared with other parts of India in the 
growing prosperity of tlie opium trade of which there art a few descfjpt/one*. According to 
the evidence of Ram Chandra Pandit, (who was connected for a long lime after 1773 with 
(he supply of opium in Behar and Bunurcs to the English East India Company), competition 
antong (he English, Trench and Dutch traders brought prosperity to the trade aud stimulated 
the cultivation of Poppy. At times, however, this kd to over produclioo and a glut in (be 
market which broughi down prices as a consequcnca of which the cultivation declined^. 

Since the beginning of English political control in Bengal, the tystam of opium produc* 
tion and trade in it developed the following distinctive features : 

a. the gradual supercession of the Dutch traders by the English ; 

b. the association of the growing importance of (he opium trade carried oo by 

the English with a porttfukr phase lo (he development of trade relations 
between England. China and India ; 

c. a large quantitative growth of the cultivation of poppy : 

d. the beginning and gradual consolidation of moo^ly control over the cultiva* 

tion of poppy. 

So far as the general control over the (rode was concerned, the Dutch had the toad in 
the early period. According to Ram Cbandra PoAdit, the Patna m<i chants who had the 
exclusive right of purchasing opium from the producers sold opium first to the Dutch ; the 
English were admitted lo a share later on at a mucb higher price. He pointed out that the 
English eooflict in different periods with the Qcngal Nowobs coitsiderably helped the Dutch 
in consolidating theu position. But tbe Dutch coatrol fast declined as the English built up 
ibeir political coatrol bit by bit aAer the battle of Flassey (1757). It was on (his sure found¬ 
ation of political control that the English monopoly of 1773 rested. The meebanism was 

i. *An*I«Akbar{*. Vel, U, Aeeonet of the Twelve SuMies 

3. *A new account of Ihe East Indies'. 

3. » 'Note ofi the histocy ef OpnA trade in Jodie and of the trade to ix wiUi China.* JSM. Roys) 
Cofsmbiion on Opium. Vol. 7; Part 2, Appesdis A. 

4. Rev. Dept Progs. 2Mi July, 1789. 
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very simple : theetclu&»on of (he Dutch from puictiasbij opium from the pcasanit. The 
process was. however, gradual. By 1773. the Dutch opposiiioo was brokea. 

Much more important titan the supercessioa of one mereanliJe group by aootlier was 
the emergence of a new situation in the opium market. The growing importance of 
opium trade was assodaied with a parfieu/ar phase in tbe developnieni of trade relations 
between Great Britain. China and India. Since there are able monographs on the problem^, 
I would like to indicate only the main lines of dcvelopinent here. 

One importsnl feuuue of AngtO'Chimac trade ia the curly period was that the balance 
of trade was unfavourable for Great Britjin. Whatever the reasons. China took very little 
front England, but fjtglund could not do without tea and silk which were the products of 
Chiiiu. Tlic bnglish East India Company which inonopoliseJ British trade between the 
OpcofCood Hope ond the Straits ofMagallan concentrated nM>rc and mo^c on theimporta* 
tioK of lea al^r losing the opportunity of profiting from the imports of Indian teMiles 
which were stoutly opposed by the British manufacturers. Increasing fondness for lea in 
Uriliiin eneouraged the Company to import a larger and larger quuniUy from Cliiioa. The 
reduction of duties on tea from over 100 p.c. to p.c. by the Commuutiun Act of 17S4 
iminciisely stimulated the consumption of tea in Britain. In 17^3, over 15 million pounds of 
lea were sold ; in the last years Of the Company's monopoly, ihu quanlity ttveraged ubout 
30million pounds.* "Tea from China provided about l/lOthof the total revenue of England 
and the whole profit of tbe East India Company. .. Tea had become the raison ti tin of 
the Company's commerce".’ 

Against this enormous volume ol' impoilation of tea from Chtna. exports from UriUiin 
were iRsIgniricunt imd were generally sold at a loss in the China market. Tiie problem, then, 
was one of financing the increasing tea Investment. Sending of bullion, u necessary device 
for it. was not always a suiisfaciory solution. The Company was btlieriy criticised by those 
who argued from the economic assumptions of tbc time that export of treasure tended to 
impoverish the exporting country. If tbe Company could alTord to be indifferent to the 
theoretical arguments, it could not be so to the concrete difficulties in which far loo much of 
reliance on bullion export landed It occasionally. If any untoward development cut olf 
bullion supply or restrkled It. the trade would decline. In I7g]. Warren Hastings in Bengal 
found himself in such a predicament. In the preceding two years, not an ounce of silver 
had been sent trom London.** In 1779, Spain entered the American War of Independence 
which closed the market for Spanish dollars. From 1779 lo I78S. not a dollar could be sent 
from England to China. Bullion could be sent again but not in a quant^y to be adequate 
for the increasing tea investment. 

In such a difficult silualion. (wo Indian products cuqk lo the rescue cf the Company ; 
raw cotton and 0 {»um. to which the prejudices of the *barbtruns' did not extend. The protrfein 

$. i have found M. Gceenberg'* *Bnthb Trade and the OpeaKig of China, iS00>lB4Z* moti 
usefui. D. E. Owl's *0ritnh Opioni p^icy fu Qnna and India* may aho be consuftad. 

d. Orwaberg. P. 3. 

7. Jbtd. 

g D. E. Owen, 'British Opnai policy in CUnaandl edia*. 



was solved and a(\cr very liiUe or no ballion had to be sent to ChinaOf these two 
conifflodili», again, tlic position of cotton not invuluenUc. Uniikc opium, cotlon was 
fairly extensively produced in China and this very oaiuruJly narrowed the trade in Indian 
cotton. A failure of cotton in China would siimuKate iu export from India. The price 
of Indian cotton depended thus not so m«ich on Us ((uality as on tiK state of the crop in 
China. This fluciuaCioa in Jcmuinl and prkev created a dinkull situation for the importers 
of India It cotiun. I lom about i;>]9 for u dccai*c.litc UMrkcl for Indum cotton wax unusually 
depressed. Apart fruin aa abundt'nt coiton \uir-c^t in Cliino, oihv explications wtrt 
sui^esled. A clungc hi the Inlcmul irdnspuituiion hi China made it possible for the 
growers uf tnUigeitoii.* coUun to biuib it to the market much chcai>er titan before and 
Indian cotton was \) in$ tiii'oM. Impuriationx i>i' liritish couoit ntanufaciorcs were further 
weukenirig the posit on of IrHltmi col ton Ivy iiileilering with native nun ufae lure. **The most 
obvious, as well as'ilie m ovI impuit.uit. cc>nac*{iicnec of 1 lie saiicral dedhte of (he old base« 
of the Caition trade, c^pe^’ially of tlw coiion vUi^dc, wa» the ooncenlralion on opjum".tu 
Tbits opium hicieasingly vonsohduud ila povhion m the Fasiern inurkci. Tlic expan* 
siu» of opium tridc be^inr.mg in ihiv xvah helped by other cireuiitManees hkc (he utilisa¬ 
tion of the China trade .tx a cismnci of leiiittiancc from India to London and tlic stake of 
the Indian Ooveronteot in ilw rc.enje froto opItMi. ’life trade in opium came to 
assume greater and greater >i|n»5eance hi course of lime. In 18)9. when nit extremely 
hostile altitude of ihv Ch na Govcrnnieiii created an mipression lluil the opium trade might 
virtuiilJy collapse, n incndvr of the Bengal board of Customs. Salt and Opium wrote ; 
*1<cally, in u liitanvlal :iiid commerciul view, I can imagine no occurrenee in (he commerec 
of, perhaps, tlie whole world which coukl, to all Indian and Brilivh interest, hat e been 
fraught with more venous coiwcMuencev ihan the decline of ibe opium trade between India 
and China".^ t The ivtinber narrated the verics of misduefs Uui would follow. ti 


9. Grtcriberg. 

to. Ibirt. P<^ 

11 9 C'. S. O.-OK. I4ih Miy. N>, 30: 1^)9. MinuW nf TrMter. 2nd M.'y. )8t9, 

12 ''i>ur lndMit c^p.hu lo C'ivnv di.e bcc.i cortlinei ohaoa entirely ta hie supleeeminodiiiei 

of colloit opium. All hK wJiich eonwituiu the rcnuwCjf art iivxh lOO jniipiiftCint 

to dawfve aid whiM i« eipi.l n otMnn hviyeu aher year boci Sroduatly decressini. 

the iipiuiri Kcmj oft i*K st’ot oT s'l'i hihUon ami Or«i Bdtaui *rth the proipea ofbtinsmrie 
Liruc Uebton on aceiuH of icj wnfa^iKii, Bji mi«. iriheop.um irade «j»ew tha export of 
British mjnul.wturcrs mu a ciuslty sh ire rhe BuHioi, m ihelr liaj, m sM be liroely conwgnej 
lo Mwi monetary eichwaci in liadii and our bonks wiU «404Jly be expowd lo a CTinaihnoni of iheir 
opemiions. Ne.t we th* effects alrauly oT the praaeni sUsvuio,i in China. No earjoe^ arc procu¬ 
rable rot Indu. The uwal method far Ihrtr Injindalion was by Oovcrnmsnl Bijjs on the Bengal Treasur,. 
Thasc ihe owKts of vowels ewivcfied iolo money by xak lo ibc Canu« Houses, requirmi tBrniilaoces 
lo India Bill now no otgea exislv to this cranTOwon of toak, Tb« Hong owrcharls paid the 
Company's BilU tilUe beitac man woe pipic. They wdl al*e no mece Wx nor»«Ik in exchange. Tniis (be 
ship owners are the first to sufTar and next agsin see bn* fjs wirtcak dcilrri ai home are cjoalJy affee 

led These dealers through I WUadentaOSirem trwwfy aomaKy ptoeed toje fundi n China iwv« 
doubtina but lhal a* the eoai is paid jo advam*. la wiU be of «flain command and o»de aecordinUy 

lhekriubocdinaWatraap«ahi-iUiiaiailite4kKlofi«^ ttm deowdat the usual mason. But tbatt 
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Exp.iobiun of Crade led fo ao expaji&ioa of poppy cultivattoa, which was a distinctive 
I'eature io the laicr pan or the IStJi uod ihc whole oftbe 19ih ceoiury, ibough this oorreU- 
lion was not always direct. Poppy was produced before partly for the Eastern market and 
partly for the market in Western India ; but compared to the volume of production in the 
period tofemd to. its quantity liod been fonnetly quite iosisoificani. Before 17C7, the 
quantity of opium exported was only SOt) chests (a chest coniaioing two factory muuods); 
in 1770>7l, it was 14U0 : in 1771. it rose to I SCO. From **an advertisement for opium con¬ 
tract lu be valid from 1st .September, 17119’', wc fuid llwt the contractor was required to 
deliver a little less than 4.000 chestsTowards ibc dose of the sixties of iltu iicxt century, 
the Government w.IS conicinpUtlng to supply 411.000 u> 50.0C0 ebests. .Subsequently. Ihc 
supply was much larger if Inibe first year of the agency period (I797>9ti), the extent of 
poppy cullivalien in Bchar was only 46.000 In the sixties of the next cciuary, it 

rose to above 41 Ucs of Poppy was successfully competing with other crops. 

Poppy, moN' or le»v exclusively conluied lu iltc peasant costc calied Kacrica. as an enquiry in 
1781^ rcve.iledt^ niiracicd later a lar^c number of common peasants. This qua mi la live 
growth was n highly s.gniAvani develofwncni. 

The niObi important distinctive feature of poppy cultivation in this period wns. however, 
a change ill the durae ter of its organ .sat ion. The scncral form of the organisation was 
monopoly The monopoly not a new thing. Before Ihc English, Hie native merchants 
of Patna exercised this monc^soly conirol. AlWr ihe bcgiooiiig of English political 
eonirul in Bengal, it passed on to a small group called the Pauu Council composed of the 
Company's servants at Patna. What Hastings did in 1773 was to run Ihe monopoly in the 
name of the state. Out Usough the form of Ihe organisaiioci was unchanged, its content 
changed. The two main directions of cliange were ; a) poppy cultivation ceased to be free; 
b) monopoly control was oow much more eJTecUve iliao before. 

Before the nfonopoly of the East India Company was csiabilslied in 1773. the Patna 
merehants had a monopoly right of purchasing opium from the peasants, but Uic cultivation 
was for all practical purposes free. Ram Chandra PandiCs observations iilustraic the old 
system. Ttic extent of cultivation depaided partly on the relative value of grain and opium. 
FalLng prkes of grain led the peasants to change over to poppy but when grain prices 
looked up ngaio, poppy cultivation was not liked at all since It was "more laborious and 
Iroublesome’f Peusanls mclmcd in favour of poppy would accept advances from the 
merchants. One striking feature was ihut a rate of interest was cliargcd. whicii is evidently 
an indication of the peavaots’preference for the cultivation of poppy. It must have been 
the expectation of a higher reiuro from poppy that led the peasants to accept advances with 
interest. On the face of it. it is improbabk that the cultivation wu compulsory. The monopoly 

protehly they willl ooc be abk to fuJN. The supply ntsBl dmnish and Uk conwocri will be subjecied to 
inronvenieiKs and aOdilkmaJ priee.'* 

13. 2tev. Drpt. Progs. 29lh Job. No. II. 1789. 

14. it«v. Dept. ProfS. MiK. Rev, On,No.72.116$, 

15. D.C.S.O.-OP. 8ih Ausust. Na.9A.B. 1S20. 

16. Rev. Dept. Progs. 29ih July. 1719. 



of the Patna mercbants enabled them lo coaircd prices and, at times, to keep them dowo. 
But their incomplete monopoly, as a ccQsequenc of wkid) smaller dealers {^ykars) coold 
purchase o^um. enabled the peasants to gel a more rcmuncraiive price. 

But after the inception of the Company's monopoly (1773), (be cuUivQtion ren^ained no 
longer free. The basic features of tbe oew system were iltesv : the pcu^ni could cultivate 
poppy only for tbe Covemmenl ; it could be grown only on those fields as were thought fit 
by the Government; poppy grown in vtolaticHi of the condition was destroyed ; whatever 
quantity the peasaoi could produce was produced only under advances froin the Government 
which implied a dehniie obligation of dcUN’cring a given quanr<iy of opium; illicit sale of 
ony opium exposed the peasants lo ngorous puoishmctil, the niture of which varied IndifTer* 
ent periods. 

This new Torn of the organisation orproduciiou mode necessary an elaborate mecha* 
nism of control and its operation became more and more rigorous in course of time. 

We shall mainly concentrate on (he problem of monopoly control. To sltow how it 
worked, we shall study : 

0 . the principles behind the expansion or contraction of culllvution : 

b. the principles behind the ftuikm of price to be paid to pe^tsanu for crude opium; 

c. the charocter of the rigorous laws rulacing to the production and sale of opium. 
(To study These features of monopoly conirol. wc sitali take boili the Bcliarand Benares 

opium agencies) 

PRmet^LeS BEHIND EXPANSION OR CONTRACTION OF CtlLTfVATION 
Prohibition of poppy cultivation except for the Government inplied that the peasants 
had no discretion in extending cultivation even if ibeir econornk; means enabled them to do 
so. Under a system of^ee cultivation, as in hfulwa, a rise in the price of opium would 
induce the peasants to take to poppy cultivation on a bigger scale. This was not possible 
under tlie monopoly. As regards contractioa or abandoament of poppy cultivution, there 
was DO legal bar, but a large cumber of extra'Iegtl circumstances made it difflculi, at times, 
imposiible fbr the peasants. 

Tbe most important considerotion of the Government in this connection was that of 
the revenue derived from (he opium monopoly which meant the diTerence between the 
proceeds from the sale of c^ium at Calcutta aod the total cost of producing it 

la the early days of the monopoly, HastiDgs discouraged expansion of poppy culti¬ 
vation. Whatever the convictroo of tbe Governor General, he pointed out that opium was 
an injurious drug aod as such, its production should be restricted. One can discern a 
similar philanthropic Dole in tbe following passage taken from a letter of a much later 
period (1817) from the Court of Directors lo Beogal: “After all. wc must observe that It is 
our wish not to encourage tbe coosumptioa of opium, but rather to lessen its use, or more 
properly speaking, the abuse of (he drug ; and for (bis end. as well as for (he purpose of 
reveoue, to make the ^ice to (be pubk both id our own and foreign dominions, as high as 
possible, having due r^ard to the effects of illicit trade In our dominions and of compeli-; 
tion in foreign places from oprum produced ut other countries. Were it possible to preveat 



the of tite drug altogether except strictly for the purpoce medicjne, we would gladly 
do it ill compassion to mankind, but litis being absolutely impracticable, we can only en- 
dcAvour to regulate aixl puHinte un evil which caiiool be eradicated*’, 

In the curly period, three main |v<neiples af^war to have been followed ; t) to restrict 
the internal consumption ; b> to confine poppy cutlivalion to select regions best suited lo it; 
e) lo raise as lar^ a revenue from the export trade in opium without materially increasing 
the supply at Culeuttu. The poliCj dkf not change ul least uplo the ftnt twef decades of the 
19th century. 

Though the gencml principle regarding the provision of opium for internal consumption 
was 'not to inirodiicc the culture uf the poppy into any district where ii has not hitherto 
obtained”, (is the Court of Directors pointed out, yet it was modified at times. Where the 
Government foiled to suppress illicit cultivation even by rigorous measures, it intervened 
and tried to control it. Let us take an instance. Cultivation was prohibited in Rungpore In 
1797 hut revived in 1915. To justify the revival, the Court of Directors wrote : "In autho* 
rising (he provision of opium to be revived in Rungpore, wlwrc every endeavour to prevent 
the illicit cultivation of the poppy is stated to have proved incITeetua!, the only object is (and 
it Is surely & fair one) to substitute an allowed, instead of <m 1 1 legal proceeding, to res train 
an evil which cannot be repressed : to place under regulaicon a habit of indulgence from 
which the people cannot be wholly weaned and to employ taxation less ns nn insirumcnl of 
raising a revenue than as n preservative of the health and morals of iltc community”. A 
clever justiflent ion indeed I 

To restrict cultivation to only the best lands, cultivaiion in Rungpore, Purnea. 
Mongyr. Bhagulpore etc. was prohibited. In general, cultivation without a government 
licence was a punishable oifence. The quantliy of optum supplied in this period of restrict* 
ed cuUivRtion was roughly 4 000 chests. Even the spectaesilar rise in price of opium at the 
Ca}cutta sales in the beginnmg of the 19th century could ruM tempt the Stale away from 
the policy. 

The State was conddent of success of the policy because of the virtual monopoly of 
Beogal Opium in (he Eastern market Since (be primary purpose of the State was to maxi* 
mise revenue, this could best be dor>e by rigidly maintaining the monopoly with o more or 
less fixed qu;intity of supply which would increase pnee as a result of the growing demand 
for the commodity. Extension of cultivation as a measure of increasing revenue was least 
attractive in view of administrative responsibilitres U inolved. The Introduction of the 
agency system in 1797 led to improvement In the quality of opiutn and, as a result, the 
monopoly position was further staUlised. Restoration of peace, restoration of vigour in 
the money market and other circumstances boosted up prices. 

Something, however, was happening in (he field of opium trade which shook this 
supreme self'Confidcncc of (be Government. The monopoly of Bengal opium came to 
be threatened. To (he extent the threat was becoming more and more real, the 
OovernmeoT at last came Co tbeok it imprudent to stick to the old policy, regardless 

17. Letter from Court. 24th Oct. JtlT. SepuaW Pepviment. 

)B. Ibid. 
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of the oew circumstances- The new policy which was then adopted was an expansiOD of 
cultivatioo and the peasants were asked lo change over to poppy cultivation or to take 
10 it on os large a scale as possible. 

The very poli^r of restricting caldvaitoii is order to increase Government revenue 
through a rise in price had proved uhimately to be its undoing. On the one hand, 
demand for opium was irtcreasing in Chiita (though iis enact extent was not known) 
due to the spread of the opium consuming hnbii; on the other, price was increasing,t« 
as is shown by the following statistics. 

Years of sale Average selling price per chest 

fta. As. 


\mf99 

4l4>l5-2 

1799/1800 

775- 3 

1800/1801 

687.12 

1801/1802 

790-204 

1813/24 

1I60-M0 

1814/15 

2427-10-3 

1615/16 

2148-14 

1816/17 

1795-8-9 


Price tended to daclinc after 1814/15 ; but still it was quite forbidding. Besides the 
growing demnnd fbr opium, one important factor in the rise of price was said to bean 
"Increasing competition of rich monied natives who. of late yeors. have greatly speculated 
in this article against the real and seilkd exporters of it". Mr. Larkins, a member 
of the Board of Trade, attributed to this high price a fallltig demand for Bengal opium. 
"Last year particularly (1818), more or less so in previous years, orders from Penang 
were not completed owing to price being very high at Calcutta. Profit to the speculators 
was so urKertain that their agents have ventured on as little as possible. InstnicUons 
were to purchase double the quantity if the price was moderate, say Rs. 1,500 per chest. 
So was the case with orders from China. In the Iasi two years, opium was chiefly bought 
up by speculators on the spot, with a view to sell again here, but who, having no 
prospect of getting their own money, were compelled to coisslgn It to China. The high 
price at which opium has sold at the public sale of late years, has prevented its being 
taken off more freely for foreign consumption. Though the purpose of government may be 
served for a time by their opium selling well, whether to speculators on the spot or 
otherwise, still the ultimate consequence mdst be its going out of use If other description 
can be had at a greatly reduced nie and it would seem the most advisable policy, in 
every pomt of view, not to push the price loo higb’’.*^ 

The quite obvious reaction of tbe opium coosumers was to chanp over to a 
dlfTerent species of opium other than Bengal opium. This meant that the monopoly of 
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opium wu breakiof down. Tbe Court of DircdOir wrote to Bengal in 1S22 : 
‘'The principles of &inct monopoly which supposes the exclusive possession of a market 
and the consequent assurance oT high price by means of limited supply are evidently 
inapplicable to this state of things*'.*' The waning inJiucnce of the lienga] monopoly was 
associated with “the progressive decline of the Opium revenue fiont 181^1^ to 1817'IS 
inclusive’’.** A crisis was thus dev’cloping. Dcmnixl for opium was increasing in the 
Eastern market. In sp:tc of the undisputed soperiority of Bcitgul opium, the total demand 
could not be met by it. Moreover, the h'gh pree of it placed it beyond the reach 
ot the poorer classes of consumers.** As a consequence, a vacumn was created. Tlie truth 
of the maxim that nature abitors u sucuuni wua being brought lioine to ilic Government of 
Bengal. The rival traders started to bring tlielr opium to ^ti^y the Chinese. 

Bengal opium had three rivals rn the cailem market: Bengal ilik'll opium, Turkey 
o^um and Malwa opium. Bengal illlc t opiu.n was “an e.il of serious magnitude*** About 
it, Mr. Larkins wrote r “this spccic» of smuggling lies ncai e;.l to our dooi« ; ii lessens the 
public supply and the proHi upon it; and it issignaflv injurious lo die fair trader, for In a 
distant market, he has to compel .* wIili nn article in secret liandv, which meets him at half 
price and ot possibly n total exemiHion from freight and charge^' **. About Turkey Opium, 
(admitted, on all hands, to be an mrerior and a much aduherAted drug, conveyed to China 
and Malay Coast direct iron) the Mcdiisiraucan. principally by ttic Americans and by 
British ships from Madcim). there was no ugreetl view. Ttie Boa id of Trade in Bengal 
thought it to be a formidable rival. es|)ecfaliy since ilw peace <a(\er Mupoleonie wars). 1*he 
Court of Directors did not accept the view. According lo them, the inferior quality of 
Turkey opium was bound to affect ultimately the demand for il, since quality was an imporu 
AAt coasHleratiou in the use of an * indispensable’ drug like opium. Hie Court observed : 
“We are slroogly dispoecd to believe that tlic Company’s opium, if supplied of the standard 
quality of 179B, would command over the Turkey opium in the Eastern market a preference 
suficiently decided to ensure a large profit oo a supply nearly commensurate with the entire 
dsmapd of the raarket”**. 

Malwa opium was universally admitted to be tbe toughest rlvol. It was largely because 
of tbe failure of the Bengal Government to shackle the trade in Malwa opium that the old 
policy of supplying a liimtcd quantity of opium had to be abandoned. The diversity of the 
ways in which the Government tried to eliminate competition from Malwa opium, all of 
wbich fbiJed, was tbe real measure ofstrcogib of the rivals., stem and of complication in the 
situatioD. 

What was the nature of that situaliofl ? How did i-.c Bengal Covernment plan lo 
coctrol it ? 
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Maiwa Opium was the generic name ghreg to opium produced m Malwa, the targe parti 
of Central India and the native slates of Rajpulana. The exieat of the territory iodteatn 
(he magoiiude of (he problem the Bcogal Govemmcnl was going to face, in the early period, 
however, poppy as an established commercial crop was grown only in Mahva ; in roany 
other places, it was produced only for the ccmsumpiion of the producers* famiUei; it 
was not intended to be a marketable coitimodily. An enquiry m 1803 brought these facta to 
light What gave Malwa a superiority in growing poppy was said (o be the exceptional 
illness of its climate and soil for the crop. PoHltcal lumioil associated with the extension 
oflhe Marulha supremac.' over Sfalwa and otl>er neighbouring regions very naturally 
interrupted the pe.tceful pursuits of the peasants^’. Asa consequence, poppy cultivation 
appreciably declined' But rotoraiion of peace after dtu ulinuuaiion of the Maruthas and 
of (he Pmdari niciucc was coinpJutvIy reji>uriMg lo (he peavinu. Cultivation of poppy was 
exp;inding again. But for the unlnjaglnaiive system of taxation of the native rulen, produc* 
lion could have been larg**'^* A*) imporumi feuture of the financial policy of the small 
scattered i>aiivc stales was ihe imiKAiiion of liigli tr.iinil duties on the mo 'cment of commo- 
d'ties orwMcIi opium fonnvO an impon.iot ilci<i. 

Du( in vpiio ofit, poppy culiwationcoDtinuvd to grvw. In other parts also besidei 
Mdiwa, poppy wuh becoming more and more popular as a crop, li owed a great deal to 
the urgunisaiioii of poppy production. CuliKohoii here, unlike in Bengal, was free. The only 
restriction was u high lute of i^t on poppy land. As a local report put it: '*the trade (in 
opium) is equally open uik) free to all; (here exists rK> sort of monopoly or farming thereof 
in any form... .the cultivators of the land produce as mudi as (hey think proper/' One 
consequence of free production nrtd free sale was (he high price that the peasants got for 
tlielr opium, a price neiirly three limes as much as that in Bengal. Thus with the gradual 
expansion of poppy cuhivalion and on increasingly prosperous trade in opium, poppy was 
becoming n viutl purl of Ihe small pe.tsani economy in Mai wo. 

The expnnsionof poppy cullivaiion and trade in opium brought into being other 
powerful groups of v»icd intcresla IwvlDg an enormous stake in this given economic system, 
or these, the most imporiani were the class of moneylcndcrs-cum*iTnall traden {sahooAcri}. 
the native agents connected with Ihc oaiivc firms (Koinastkoi). and i1k wholesale mefehsnia. 
One may add the class of landlkoldcr^ to Uiese. So any abrupt change in ihe system would 
(end to dislocate these viCul interests of the socidy. 

Tile problems for ibe Bengal Government were not confined to those posed by the given 
economic system. The character of (he movement of opium created u different set of 
problems. Mulwa opium found its way to (lU Eastern markets through (he Portuguese 
Pons of Diu nnd Daman to which it was taken through Bombay. Baroda and other ports of 
the native states. It had to txavti an extensive region comprising a large number of states 
before ic reached the sea. The proMem was then one of coaUolliog the transit at all 
strategic points. 
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What was equally impoitoal was that the quality or Malwa opium, a very importaat 
thing in Uie opium trade, was rapidly improving. The incrasing quantity and tbe rapidly 
improving quality ofMalwu opium thus posed a grave danger to Bengal^ 

How did the Bengal Government Plan to cpnirol the shualzon ? Though the trade in 
Malwa opium was of a long standing, it was only since 1803 that the Bengal Covernmenr 
started to take it seriously and to luLe measures to restrict it. The English had some initial 
disadvantages. The English mcrcJunls and the English East India Company tvere far behind 
the Portuguese und the Dutch in this region. Things, liowever, gradually improved for the 
English. The Dutch were expelled from Su/.il by the English ; the dcclinu of llie Mughal 
Empire considerably liciped thesuibilisation of English influence on the Wesicoasi. But with* 
out a sound poidical base, without territorial possessions, economic conYroJ was dillicult to 
esiablisli Till tfie beginni hr of the 19ih century, ik English had uo such possessions on 
the Bombay Coast, holding only few seuporta with some villages uitoched. The rest of tlw 
Bombay coast opposite ihe opium producing hinterland was in the haud^ of vhc native rulers 
with Portuguese trading stations on it. Tl>e result of the second Anglo-Marntha war much 
improved British position in 1802'Ib03. Bui since the Company had no control over the 
opium producing area till 1818, the prinury policy was to try io erect a cordon to pi event 
the opium from reaching the Coust and to cxcIimIc tin participat^n of the British subjects 
and British ships in the trade. 

IQ the beginning, there was an idea to prohibit poppy cultivation aliofciher in order to 
get the evil nipped in the bud. Measures were taken with il;e prior consent of the Gaikwar 
chief to suppress poppy cultivation in Baroda and other native stales in Oujrai^a. The 
plan, however, could not be long pursued In the face of opposition from ihe Court of 
Directors. In a letter of 1805, the Court called tlie measures indiscreet. The suppression 
of cultivation, obviously‘'a measure of severity” was "calculated to render Covrrnmant 
extremely unpopular, particularly in Currai (Cujrai). in which province, it appears that 
poppy is not plonted or cultivated for the purposes of profit or exporiaiion, but for the 
consumption of fnmilics”9u. So, this pan of tlie general plan of Wellesley "for the preveo- 
tion of further growth of the commerve and for itv uhtinate annihilation” had to be dropped. 

The alteroative measure was to rcsiHci the trade as far as possible. The Bombay 
Regulation I of 1805 prohibited the export of any species of opium other than Bengal from 
Bombay. Agreements were concluded with the native chiefs of MuliikanU Political Agency 
(1612) and the Government of Gaifcwar (1817*1818> to prevent opium from reaching the 
sea coast through these States. Even if control over trade from Bombay were perfect, the 
inportaoce of the Portuguese ports could not be ignored. Wellesley coukJ persunde the 
Viceroy at Goa to prohibit the trade. But the u^eement broke down soon af>er. The 
growth of trade in Malwa opium from these ports alarmed the Bengal Government. The 
Governor General asked the Court of Directors io 1817 about tbe feasibility of an agree¬ 
ment between Great Briiaio and Portugal to prohibit exporutma of all opium except 
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Beogal opium to ibc PoftuiU«se Scttkment of Mar>o. The Court thou^Kt it utremeiy 
“joiprobabl«*’*>. 

Vcfy link eouM thus be done tovArds restActiug the track, Ou t)u: oim haad, ihu 
cxistinf trade couid not be sbacUed ; on the other hand, the sencral prevalence of pence 
after tbe removal of the PiMlari inciiace in 1817*1818 iuroeasdy siioiulaied opium produo* 
tion in Malwa. 

The sittuilMA was reull> fnvc aod hud to be faced boklly. To the euciu ikoii*mono* 
poly opium was supplied to tlie liostcni owtket, opium wss losing Its hold. More* 

over, the high imcc that had to be paki for it only wonojicd the situation. It wjs ciluulatcd 
lhai the total demund in China was a little over 8,000 chests. Of these, beugal supplied on 
an average only 4,COO elteMs. In such u vonltsl, Bengal monopoly had to shift lo principles 
other ihuii tbe irudiiional ones, 1 ne principle was tv ioercase the provisjun and to reduce the 
price so that the rivals evuW be dislodged fioiu Ihcir newly act|uired position in tbe Eoaiern 
mnrkct. 'Ihc suggcsiioti canw irvore or less fpoin all die parties that iltought over t(\e 
problem, like the Court of LJjreeivrs. die Boiobay Govennnent and the Bengal Board of 
Trade. Mr. Larkma, ,i meniber of the Board of Trade, wrote ; **ir we eould not supp^sa 
sinuggling and foreign supply, we Miiglit in ibat case enlarge our pruvision in the exact 
ratio of the v^uanium df.iwn from iliosc sources - > fo inetease our, supply in any less 
ruiio tiuit the whole <)uaMny would at best prove but a partial good. I would tlieralbro 
recommend thut we go for all or bu.stationary. The more GOinpreifcnsive policy would 
be to embrace the wliolc supply"’*. Tbe Covernmeni approved the pbm”. 

The probkin. however, wos to get the extra quaotily of opium. (*or the tune being, 
the Government dul not coniempluie an espuASion of Bengal production to an extent 
required to aupply the entire quantity, though its ultinvato feiuibility was never questioned. 
It would be better, it was thought, if the supply eould be got from Molwa itself. The plan 
was to obtain a supply of 4 CCO chests <the exact quantity of oon*monopo]y opium 1 r the 
Chioese market) from Mniwa. At tbe same time, the lur^us euHjvadoa in Malwa and 
other areas hod to be suppressed by restrictive regulatioos and a more vlgoroua drive had to 
be taken by the Bombay Oovcrnneal to obstruct irock in oon*inonopoly opium through 
Ouj/at and other ports on the West Coast. 

To purchase opium from Malwa. Mr. Taylor was appointed as the agent. The plan, 
however, did not work. In purchasing Malwa opium, the Agent was insinieied '*aever to 
buy opium whwh u not likely otherwise to come into eompetitiOfl witlt public sutes and 
never to gve such a price as the pnvels merebant eould not alTord to pay'**<. 

But the agent only rarely respected tbe'pnociples. "He appean to have bouglii reck* 
lessly and to have managed hb money mailers Injudiciously". His task wus obviously 
difficult. He was "to deal direcll) with tbe proprietors of <^uin. whether ryots, farmcis or 
merchants sod to purchase opium on ihe best terms oblaiaed". Without any koowledgo of 
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the coinplicaicd local circBmsiajKCS relalins 10 poppy cullivalion, ils of prodiiuLion, 
profits etc. and the general orsamsaiion of the trade in opium, the Ageju oTered very fiifih 
prices. As a result, a partieular notion was gjtoins ground that the entire cop would be 
bought up by the Government. Qtiiie naturally, this immensely stimuiated poppy culti¬ 
vation. a result precisely contrary lo what llie Govemmeot liked to see. Since it was no 
part oT the Govern meui plan lo buy up as much as was produced, the conse^ucnc;* was that 
the surplus quantity found its way iiiio the illicit smuggling trade. The agreements with the 
native chiefs alvo were only partly elTective. The restriciive regulations ’^operated with the 
most serious Imrdshipi to the monied, agriculiural and incrcaoiile clU'ii.B, produ;:ing the 
ruin of many and causing general dissatisfaction and distress**^The rolrictivc measures 
drove the trade into.I forbdden ciuinncl^smuggling. TItc molivus for carrying on the 
smuggling I rode were so powerful that the agents of (he Bengal Ooventmem were simply out¬ 
witted by the ingenuiiy of tlte smugglers' devices. 

Surprislitgly enough, though live Government rcahved fully well tl:c implic.itions of u 
restrictive system and talked of abandoning it. vve find that circumsiajioeb drove ihcnt to 
impose it again and again, and in each successive phase, on n larger wale. SiiKe lx2X such 
a new system dime into opcrailon'i mainly as a resuU of the arguments of Mr. Mackciuie, 
the Scciciary to the Supreme Government. His conclusion wus : “unte^s some arrangement 
for shackling the trade in Malwa opium be adopted, there is little ehunee uf your being able 
to prevent such a full in price, from superabundant supply, as will render ihc possession of 
the monopoly in Behar and Benares of IHtk valuc"^*. 

The old policy of purchasing opium from Mutwa was not abandoueJ ; but an impor* 
tunt change was suggested. The old policy was unmiaginativc ; it nii^cuLulated on the 
altitude of the native ruWrs to the rcslnetivo policy. Wlul the prolagomst of the Bengal 
monopoly failed lo understand wns that the ralcre. having no inured in tlic success of the 
restrictive policy, could be indiflerent to its succc9S or failure. The n-w policy was to rouse 
their enthusiasm by making it possible for them to sltare in Uic benefits from the monopoly. 
The new policy was one of "purehasing opium at a inodcraie price and .^lowing the chiefs 
a share io our net receipts”^?. 

The fresh drive tor "shnckliog" tlie Malwa opium trade got OlT to a promising start. 
The first native state to be drawn within the system was Udaipur in Ib24. since the 
natural route of Malwa opum lay through the State. In cons<d.:ralioA of.n compenstUion 
of 40.000 sonai rupees, the chief would prevent sole and transit of opium through Ills Stale 
and see to It that opium provided for internal consumption might not gu to the illicit 
traders. Unlicensed opium was lo be confiscated. 1710 Bnllsb Government refused to 
believe that since the chief Jiad an asc lo grind, the system would function vrclj. Hence the 
provisioD that the Political Agent would largely control (he arrangements necessary for 
the fulfilment of the treaty. Similar treaties providing for (he supply of a specified quantity 
of opium at a fixed price, (be reslriciioo of the area under poppy and the prohibition of 
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export of opiuin without Mnction ^ the Drilish Govemmat, were concloded with ft 
number of States like Kotah, Amjhera, Indore. Dhar. Diwas. etc. 

Then the system got a miM jolt which was uHimalely to develop into a mighty eonvul* 
slon. It was revealed that the interested parlies in the uaics did oot take the new syst^ 
easy. While the restrictive sysieso in Malwa started to operate, John Malcolm, (at that 
time in political charge of Ibe native slates in Malwa) made a forecast with much Ittsighl i 
''that our extension of the mooopoly of opium to Cenlrul India will be aitended with 
considerable trouble, and that it will, from the immunities we may require, and the 000000 * 
lion with mnnagen and others to which it may lead, give rise lo nvueb annoyance 'and 
^enci al jcalnusy nnd bad feeling, Is not to be doubted It will and Indeed has already made 
OR impression not favourable to our interests**. 

Whul was anticipated came to happen before tong. The sentiments of hostility which 
were so long suppressed became more articulaie. On the 9ih February. I!{27. Metcalfe, the 
Kesident at Delhi, wrote of Ihe Ant expressiOfl.s of a deep resentment of the Kotoh State 
over the imposed system. The chief sustained a loss of R«. dU,<X20 ; trade was virtually 
strangled ; the elaborate system of search enforced hy the Driiisii was simply exasperating to 
nil the persons concerned. Metcalfe further pointed out iltni the .ipparent consent of ihe 
native chiefs to the system was illusory. Some of the treaties couki be coneludod by “an 
improper exertion of ^ur irresistible influence...", ti would be dlscre:r. he suggested, to 
**rcsign our pecuniary proAis rather iban forfeit our tuime and rcpoiniion"*^. 

In the beginning, the Goverameni did not take the warnings seriously. Their initial 
reaction was a simple disbelief in the supposed existence of the (roubles, Tliey shared the 
beliefs of n small number of local officers at Malw.i (hat the only eommunily hit by the 
system was thnt of the traders. One flnds in iheir arguments a censln strain of self- 
righteousness. The extension of poppy cultivation in Central India owed much to Fax 
Britannica. Since the introduct^ of the British system stimulated production to an 
unprecedented degree, in ail falmcss. the British could claim a right to interfere. In April, 
1S27. the Governor General in council.decided in favour of (he restrictive system. Not 
only the cxUling treaties were confirmed ; it was decided to cast the net wider. 

Metcalfe was not the person to yield. He could tauneh the oJensive with greater 
vigour after he became a member of the Supreme Council. When in September. 1827. the 
Poliiiesl Agent at Udaipur pleaded for an enlargemenl of the preventive service to stop 
the transit of opium, Metcalfe appeared again in Ihe role of an indefatigable critic. He 
reaffirmed his conviction (hat (he '^measures for (he establidiment of a monopoly of opium 
in our favour in foreign states have excited great disgust and alarm, (hat they .vre oppressive 
and unwafrontable”. Metcalfe pressed for a tborou^ enquiry. Amherst, the Governor 
CcDeral and Bay ley, a member of the Council, disagreed with the bask vkw of Metcalfe, 
but did not object to the proposed enquiry. 

The enquiry of 182S finally exposed Ihe system and demonstrated fully well that 
Metcalfe was not exaggerating^*. The system did not obviously work with equal injury to . 
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aU tbt chvti and to aU the terntones withm it. But that the system was ecoooTnjcally 
ruinous and politically inexpedient was frankly admitted. 

Tlie restrictive system forcibly deprived aR tbc imponant groups connected with poppy 
cultivation and opium trade of iheir normal gains and the economic dislocation of the 
entire society was nearly complete. Tbe pcasanis never got whu might be called a remu* 
neralive price. Lt. H)slop poioied oat ibai prices tended lo fall. Between d 819 and ]32S| 
the price of opium had varied from 21^ to rupees per seer. In 1825. it ranged between 
8 and 10 rupees pur seer. SirKC IR25*2(, when ihe restrictive system came Itito operation, 
it fell to about Rs. a s^er in the Koiah stale, while in the neighbouring dominions of 
Scindia (whicit w«u not wiihin Ihe system), the original rate prevatlcd. Th; forced reduc* 
tion of poppy cultivation hii the people most severely specially in those areas where poppy 
was the most i At portent product. It was not easy to abandon the traditional cultivation 
and to change over to other crops. The compulsion on the peasants to curtail cultivation 
was described by Mr. Maddock, the Agent to the Governor Oencral. S. W. Terrifories, an 
"a very arbitrary and tyrannical act*’. The forced reduction of cuhivjiion by onc*fourth 
was simply ruinous, since ''the genettd state of the market for agrkuKurjl produce is not 
such as to afford him any Other more proRiabk mode of employiAg his lubotir and stock”. 
Lt. Hlilop doubted whether anything could be found in the hisuvry of the Shaftockareg 
imojiey lenders) rapacity, of which so much has been said, lo equal tlie injury inflieted on 
the cultivation of the soil by this arbitrary and enormous curiailoient of its natural proflU**. 

Even the defenders of the restrictive system had lo agree with the critics that it tended 
to cramp trade in ceoeral. The community that wav hardest hit was that of the merchants 
and bankers. Some tried to defend Ihc system on tbc ground that it had ''pul down that 
system of cxeessiVC and inordinate specubtion. which prevailed among the SohfK^kars. to 
the irretrievable ruin of many'*. The scope of speculation wax possibly narrowed down, 
though not entirely checked, but the artillcial system was no lesser evil. The entire quantity 
of opium, except a portion required for local coosumpiion. hod to be handed over to the 
British, All on a sudden, Ihe merchanis found themselves ruthlessly excluded from a parti* 
cipalion in the prosperous export trade in opium. Peace and order brought to the country 
by (he British rule immensely stimulated production, and induced the merchanis (o invest in 
opium trade a larger capital. The result was an imprecedented prosperity. But the glow 
soon faded out; the system of business crashed down. The change from prosperity to 
depression was qurek, spanning less than half a decade, and before any nitemutive oceupa* 
tion could be found out. the blow was struck. In some regions, where oplom was the great 
staple commodi tv, a changeover to a difierent occupetion was never possible. Where 
opium was not the chief product, the direct trade was not so much injured as the transit 
trade. No less sufferer was the class of general consumers since the restriction of the general 
movement of opium boosted up ils prices. 

The system had also its serious pcdUical iniplieatu>ns< Discontent against the British 
system was mounting in too sure a way to be misunderatood. The chiefs found themselvee 
more and more isolated as they lost affectioos of important communities geauioeJy 
aggrieved over the ftilure of the chiefs to afford them protactioa. The base of discontent 



VM gradually widcniflg’Wtth omioous porttnU for the funire. Lt. Hislop wu ^deeply 
coovmcad that the juai and Due tbaintenance of our supremacy ia Central Ind ia is ineompa* 
tible, oa well in phocipk as in pactiee, with (he rstr^ve system'’, and be suggested that 
*‘ihe wisest and most political course would be to absolve sucii states as may desire it froai 
their engagements, even sfiou$h the utter ruin ^ the Bengal monopoly thould bt the 
conserptenc^'. 

Even at this cost, the British Govcmmeoi could not efTectively control the situation in 
Mslwa. It was found well nigh impo»bk to cnaioum the poppy cultivation at a point that 
would suit the Government purpose. The conirol over smuggling was extremely ini perfect. 
It was largely because Jaypur, Jodhpur. Kisbengarh. Sbdhia and other important states 
could not be drawm within the orbit of the new system. The resolution of the Governor 
General in Council of the 19Ui June, M79 referred to “repeated and desperate cITorts made 
to pass the Ofrium beyond the litnlla of our restrictions by large armed bands of smugglers 
and their open systematic dcAnnee of the local authorities'*. The Government evidently 
underrated the possibility that the SMiookora would not let go (heir Imtd without n fight. 
Tlie rich rewards olTered by the Sfuhookaes made ihe smugglers desperote. 

So, the Government had to admit ulllnuiely that “evib of a very serious nature are 
in Aimed by our monopoly system in Central India on all who fall within the sphere of its 
operation'*. Between a rigorous coforcefncni of the system and iu abundonmeni. iha 
Government could not “devHe any middle course of procedure’*. The treaties with tba 
native chieb relating to tbs opium system were given up. 

Thus a system, elaborately built up with a certain form of arrogant KlfconAdence. 
ended ignominlously, From an economic point of view, the system hod worked only 
partially. A fairly large quantity of opium was smuggled oui. But it docs not appear to be 
likely that the system was abandoned on that ground alone. A broader machinery of control 
could hove been devised that would assure a better success. What Anally led the Govern¬ 
ment to retrace its steps Is the political impUcahons of the monopoly system, ti Uiroatened 
to throw the country into turmoil and disorder of the worst sort; the native chiefs tied 
down to an impossible system felt rcsiive ; it was only a fear of worse eonsequenees that 
held them back from disobeying the English authority ; the peasants and merehania were 
Inimically disposed ; (he system threw up enemka in unexpacled quarters. The entire polili- 
eal system seemed to be in danger. If the choice wa* between the maintenance of British 
political eulhorily and that of an artificial economic syaiem, there could not be any mistake 

about it. 

There were two aspects of tba new policy followed after 1830—a tranait duty on 
Malwa opium and a vigorous drive for eapantion of cuJlivatloci in Bengal. The prohibitive 
price of Bengal opium had to be brought down to a reasonable limit so that it would not 
any longer run the risk of gradually losing the market; if revenue had to be kept at its 

former level, the supply from Bengal would have (o be increased. Thus the icnditioiiaJ 
policy—rretricted cuHivaiioa and high price—had to be abandoned. The Goveroment 
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could not pause to thiok of tbepos^t^ comeqocnces of stepp'og up pioductioQ of an 
injurious drug. PhilanUirophy had to give way to objective economic laws of the market. 

The new scheme was in fact forced upon the Govemmeoc and the Covernmeat pursued 
it with not a little dUTldcncc. The Court of Directors approved the plan but their misgivings 
could hardly be concealed. ''Upon the wb<Hc, we caruiot but consider your opium revenue 
as in great hazard and we think It of importance to warn you against placing implicit 
reliance upon a rciourca which may fail you'*40. 

Bui (here was no aUemaiive for the Government. A series of experiments from the 
beginoing of the century had utterly failed in shaekling the trade in Mahva opium. As on 
alternative, the cultivation must expand and the prices must fall so that the rivalry with 
Malwa opium might be effectively met; otherwise, the Bengal opium monopoly was in 
danger. The same hands that mercilessly destroyed poppies of tiK peasants only because 
these did not get the blessings of the monopoly now implored tiveir cooperation to stave o(T 
the immediate danger. 

The results of the new drive for expansion can be seen from the fallowing siatisiics*!. 


Years 

Total number of cultivated 

in Benares and Bchur. 

lk2fi/:9 

1.27.181 

11129/30 

1.42,4$l 

Ifi30/3I 

1,46,080 

lB.3|/j2 

1J53,376 

1632/33 

1.72.4W 

1633/34 

1,97.252 

1634/3$ 

109,172 

163S/36 

2.21,964 

1636/37 

2,44.154 

1637/36 

2.65,703 

l8Dfi/39 

2,82.792 


Iri spite of only a partial success of the move for expansion In particular regions, 
there was a striking growth if one fakes the poppy producing districts as a whole. After 
1K39, there was n setback and one gets the feeling of moving into a world of uncertainty. 
The simple principle of expension of cultivation to overpower the rival—Malwa opium— 
could no longer be followed. The behaviour of the market appeared quite erratic and the 
complex factors that made for K were never correctly understood. There was a tendency, 
perhaps not unnatural in the face of the imponderable and ll;e incomprehensible, (o reduce 
them to one or two simplified forms. Forecast based on this incomplete understanding was 
not conlirined by subsequent developments and, as a result, a consistent policy regarding (he 
desirable extent of cultivation could not be followed. 

The crisis was developing id the late thirties. It arose out ofao uncertainty as reganis 
the existence of the opium trade itseif. The attitude of the Chinese Govement was getting 

40. LctM froca Court. IMtOct. 16)1. Sepinte Reveaue. 

41, Beards U(la to aoverofflent. ^^AprA1849. BXXSX».>OP. 2fid Mty, No. 39, lg$0. 
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stifTer. It was geoerally believo} that the OiMum trade would be suppressed altogether The 
crash was rather uoexpectcd and the want of preparedness for it added to its intensity. 
Bvun io 1837, nobody couk) foresee it. In that year, (be ienpressioa wa» fairly widespread 
that (he bon on opium trade would be lifted. The Indian Government, being under the 
same impression, published and circubled copies of **an Edict lately issued by the Canton 
authorities relative to measures in conlempUUoA for l^lisiiif opium trade In China"**. 
The Court of Directors thus wrote of (he situation to the beginning of 1837 : **The provision 
of opium for the year 1837 was of unprcecdeoted amount being no less than 17,257 chests, 
At the period of the first sale in tbe month of January, the opium market was iu an 
unusually prosperous eoQdit^''*^. In the middle of the year, however, the prospect 
appeared much less hopeful. This was how ihe leading opium merchants of Calcutta studied 
the crisis : "At the time wheo our purchases were made, a very general belief existed that 
the opium trade would be legalised Iq China and wg were, therefore, induced to pay much 
higher prices than those of last seasoo... Instead of the Chinese Covernment having 
legalised (he trade, the authorises in Canton succeeded in putting almost a total stoppoge 
to snic of opium tor a perioi of nearly 3 months etui many of (he shippers of lust season’s 
Dcngal opium arc even at this time without returns for their shipments, while the high prices 
paid for the opium of th** season have prevented sales In China or returns to this country 
from that opium Also. The pressure on (he money market cS Calcultt from these causes 
has been rendered greater from the scarcity »a Ertgland and other parts of the world and 
until these pecuniary diiBcu(tie> arc relieved in some way, there will be no means of shipping 
off the opium, now remaining in (he Hon’ble Company's godown"**. Thus, (lie hostile 
attitude of (he Chinese Government fcsulimg in a considerable shrinkage of the Eastern 
market and (he depressed stute of the money market in England which, on Its (urA,"eouiinu« 
nicated its inltuence (o thul of India", sharply reacted on Calculta sales. Tbe following 
statistics will show i(*>. 


Years 

Number of 

Average 


chests sold 

per chest 

1847 

IV44J 

Rs. U2J 

(838 

19,133 

.. 747 

1839 

18.563 

.. 536 


Thus the opium (rode seemed to have been caught in a remorselessly descending 
spiral. 

Reaction of the Bengal Govemment to this tincxpectcd developmeat makes an lolerest* 
iiig study. The ultimate dsisioo was for rolrkting (he cultivation, but there were dissident 
voices. As an example, we can (ake the views of Mr. Parker and Mr. Trotter, members of 
(he Board of Customs, SoH and Opium**, They argued not only for maaolainiog Che 

42. BC.S.O.'OP. «b Dec. No. 27. iSM. 

43. Uiits from Covn. 6th Juse. ISM. Smorato Dep(. ac.$.O.OP. tad Oct, No. Jl. 163S, 

44. PetiiiQii Qf Cotatd Mchu.*) Addn and o(bet«. B.C.S.O.>OP. 2 Ah Iww, No. 19, IS37. 

41 Opium Board's ktkr «o GoemineaU 24lh Aug. It99. B.C.S.O.'OP- 29ih Au|. No. 1.1S39. 

46. Paper's Minute of 2Ttb Aprd. IS». Trottw's Mioutc of 2fid May, P.C.S.O.*C»P. 14^ 
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exittcng level of cul(ivAtlon> bui Also for exieoduig iL TIm primary assumption was that (he 
prevailing gloom would soon clear up and the opium trade would prosper again. The 
convietion was that the Chinese Govemmeot would have lo abandon iu hostile attitude. 
The Ihcade of that government, appurently imposing, had numerous cracks; (he Imperial 
Covemment was tar from able to eoforcc its wilt everywhere in the country ; corruption 
was rampant pretty nearly at all levels of local governments; ultimately, the imperial autho* 
rity would be flouted and the corrupt ton! olGesrs would allow opium trade, since they 
would lose a great deal from its cessation. If this came about, it would be the height of 
folly to drop the sebeme of expanding cultivation, because the threat from MaJwa opium was 
not yet effectively met. The prices as they stood ui ibe depressed market would probably 
elireinote competition from Malwa opum. since there was Utile chance that poppy would 
continue to be growu at the existing prices, because of the comparatively higher cost of 
production of Malwa opium. But the primary factor whiclt struck down prices was not at 
oil over'production of opium but other circumstances only temporarily effective. With the 
revival of the market. Ihc rivalry from Molwa opium would again be brought into play ; a 
restricted supply from Benpl would again make Malwa opium a fonnldable rival. Again, 
in view of another possibility—an aboliton of the Bengal monopoly^which was much talked 
of at the time) cultivation should not be restricted. The Government might, at the utmost, 
sever its connection with the monopoly, but it was absurd to expect the Government to forego 
revenue from opium which was one of the foundations of the Company's flnanelal structure. 
U would be. In the absence of monopoly, derived from a lax on opium trade. If Ihc duty 
were levied at .1 very high rate, the Coveroment ^'should probably find no precautions sufll* 
cient to secure its collections with so many facilliics for evasion as the sea face of Bengal 
alTordi". A lower rate of duly on a larger number of chests of opium would be preferable 
which was ultimutely a question of extended cultivation. 

but the difliculty produced by an overstocked market could not be Ignored. U was 
concluded: "IntheSuieof sev’ere deprstrion, under which the opium trade was now 
labouring, the obvious principle must be rostrktioo and all subordinate ofBcers must be 
warned that no additional cultivation is to be. on any consideration, accepted over the 

quantity of land in the past season.ShouM any such culUvabon be relinquished, no other 

land is to be allowed to be substituted"^*. Price was recuced by 4 annas and other induce 
ments were taken off. 

Cultivation continued to decline and (his was retarded only in 1842/43^*. 


Year 

Total number of beegahs 

1638/39 

2,62.792 

1839/40 

2^3,096 

1840/41 

2,41,632 

1841/42 

2,09,977 


47. Opium Board*4 kuer of 4Ui JwBB. 1830 to Benares A^nt B.C.9iO.OP. Itch iuae, No. 37, 
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AfUr Mfty, ]S40> the prospect brightened up. In November, IS4I, t roember of tfae 
Opium Board could confidently write : **00 oecesrity, whatever, exists for the longer conti¬ 
nuance of s^h restrictions <on cultivation). The Catcuru nurket now steadily carries off all 
our supplies at prices, which leave a net profit to Government of upwards of 120 p.c.’***. 
Extension of cultivation would be Ibe right policy. The Government of Bengal agreed to 
call off the restrictions but did not favour an unlimited expanrion. The Government 
“would not yet recommend the adoption of any neasum wbidi might operate as an incen¬ 
tive to any very great irverease of culiivaiioft for the present'** 

As a result, cuhivaiion expanded**. 


Year 

Total number of brrgc/u 

1842/45 

2,54.154 

(845/44 

2.56.355 

1844/45 

2,76,724 

1645/46 

2,96,282 


Revenue from the monopoly rose fromC. Rs. 1.49.06 577 in 1S42 toC. Ri. 2,87,94.546 
In 1845. Increasing imestment in opium came to be viewed with concent by other mercan* 
tile groups. In October, 1945. Ilie Bengal Chamber of Commeree complained that “opium 
sules of late years have been found to be aliended practically with considerable disturbance 
to mercantile and monetary iraiKactioM. All who have dealingi In money or goods must 
be Bwsre of the effect which the coming on of the Urge opium lalea produces, m they cannot 
but have experinced that the abstraction at oocc from the circulation of 70 or 80 lacs of 
rupees does raise the value of money and lower that of goods"**. The activities of the 
ipccuhktivo 'native shroO^, enpiialisis and tradesmen' who shipped olT opium only when Its 
prices rose In the marhet. tended to worsen the monetary compllcationt. 

For the Oovernmcnl, however, the prospect was highly encouraging, in July. 1645, 
opinion of the Opium Board was uked as to **whcther with reference to the sustained and 
apparently increasing demaod for the drug, it wouM be advisable to uke any further steps 
for extending cultivation of the poppy"**. The Board cogently argued against the view 
that favoured expansion* 

The Board questioned the soundness of the assumption that high prices would conliitue 
to prevail. On tbe one hand, there were some special ciicumsunces that boosted up prices ; 
on (be other, certain other developments would lend to depress them, ft was the restricted 
supplyofMalwa opium in 1844, said to be due to iu careless prepantioa. that wu 
primarily responsible for tbe high price. I1» rising prices did not Indicate any expansion of 
the Eastern otarket for opium. Tbe speculators, tiking full advantage of the situation, 
purchased opium “to hold for resale wltboul uieading to ship tbe drug". This iocreased 
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price further. Mr. Lane, a neinb^ of the Board, wrote of deveiopments io the Sorabay 
money market that augured ill for the price siluatioR. **Sincc the meiaurea were taken by 
the Board for increa»ng the quantity, the Boiobiy Cbarlcred Bank has been brought 
fully into operation ; the Oriental Bank with a large amoijot of capital paid up under the 
management of influential retired servants of the Company has been established with 
branches at Bombay and Hongkong with ibe view of conduct’nj exchange operation. 
Another under the denomination of the Commercial Bank Is projected at Bombay. I ques* 
tion, therefore, whether the facilities of pUeing Ajnds os required may not act on the prices 
of the drug at our Presidency sales in future seasons". 

It was argued that 22.000 chests-^he quantity provided in 1645—were sulAcicnt enough 
for the Eastern market. If a larger number was brought to the market **il would be idle to 
rate the profit as proponionaie on the present rate of price per cbest". Moreover, increased 
cost of production would further lower the nUe of profit. 

It was atos argued that the extended cultivation of poppy would ultimately affect the 
growth of (he unusually prosperous supr cultivation by narrowing down Its Kale of 
operation. Mr. Lane wrote : "With the present demand for sugar for export to Great 
Britain, I am aware that good lands, whether near or at a distance from the villages, arc 
in more demand and in the face of thb most profitable trade. I doubt the policy of exten* 
ding, by direct increaK of price to the cuhlvaiors. the monopoly provision of opium or of 
taking In a larger area of cultivation in districts not at present growing the plant. Should 
the present position of the sugar trade be sustained and the large supplies now drown from 
the districts in British India be continued as exports, the prosperity of the native subjeetii 
zemindars, ryots and all classes will be enhanced". 

The plan of expansion was, as a result, dropped. In 11146, the Court of Directors also 
preferred the policy of a higher prkc by a restricted cultivation. 

The forecast that high prices might not prevail for long was soon confirmed and in a 
fit of nervousness, the Govemm^t thought of restricting cultivation in 184S which again 
showed how the strange behaviour of the market readed immediately on (he Government 
policy and how this behaviour was only inadequately understood. Price at Calcutta sales in 
I846<47 dropped from Rs. 1,268 to Rs. 877 per chest^^. It vras apprehended that but for 
the failure of Malwa crop in that year, the situation might have been for worse. According 
to the Opium Board, the foUowing were the possible explanations: (a) the unusually abun* 
dant harvest of 1846-47 which oiade the supply much longer^it rose from 21,649 chests in 
1845*46 to 90,492 Jo 1846-47) ; (b) the increase of po^y cuidvalioo in China (of which, 
however, the Government did not still prossess any precise information); (c) (he commercial 
distress of the year which led to "contracted engagements io Chios and so uousually limited 
demaod for opium as a means of remittance" ; (d) absence of competition on the part of 
the Bombay merchants ; (e) discouragemeot of ambling speculations by the decision of 
the Supreme Court bolb in Calcutta nod Bombay against the valid icy of such traosoctioos^*. 
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Tboosb « lirge wmhtt of dfououUiM worked to bnn£ down price*, the Gevom*' 
ment hastily located ibe cause in the biuer supply d opium which, it was ibou^t» by oveN 
stocking the market, worked advereely on prkca. Increase ofprovisioa in 1847/48 (which 
rose to 36,459 chests) appeared stiU more aUrmmg. In August. 1848, the decision wai 
ukea to restrict cultivatioo to an extent necessary lo secure an annual provision of 36.900 
chests only. But soon the diagnosis proved wrong. Opium fetched heiter prices in sub* 
sequent sales and it was admitted that “the anticipacioAS (hen felt of the elC^t of the 
increase of the Behar manufacture oa the Chioa market were unfounded”^^. la 1850, at a 
consequence, the restrictioos were taken olT, 

In !853. the Government was bessiating between (be policy of leaving the cultivation 
of poppy to grow in its natural way and that of encoura^ng it hy special raeasuraa. What 
caused it was. again, an incomplete uoderslniKling of the martlet. A new element in the 
situation was the possible impact of the indigenous cultivuion ^ poppy in China on the 
market. The possibility of its kgalisaCon by the Chinese Government was seriously believed. 
The Court of Directors wrote of 'inerasin^ly unceru.n character of this large head of 
revenue'*"*. The Government of Bengal expressed ibcir coiivkUon that cultivation was 
expanding without special measures. Further expansion would be strenuous for the existing 
ad min titration which was already overworked ; moreover, it was doubt fbl whether it could 
be brouglit about without increasing prkc to (lie peasants and on financial grounds, the 
Government would be extremely reluctant to do that^^. The Government of India went a 
eicp further and suggested *'whether a way to check or prevent an extension may not be 
found by makiitg u moderate reduction in the price paid for opium to the cultivators'*^. 

Wc shall (uke one more phase of expaosiofl of eultivaiion and its contraction soon 
afterwords to illustrate the inconsistency in tbe Oovemment policy. 

This period begins from 1855. A reduction in price paid to the peasants and other 
eireumptances (which will be discussed in another section of the chapter) brought about a 
sharp fnll in cultivation to an extent apparently incr^iWe to (he Govern ment. Tbe old 
optimism that there was nothing wrong in the system was rudtiy shaken. It is difficult to 
convey the impression one gets from (he large volume of correspondence as to 
how panicky the Govemmcni got about (be fuiurc of opbm revenue. Between 
the smug complacence so recently betrayed and the raalisaiion of the new situation 
fell the shadow of the danger of increasing poppy cultivation in China. To a panic-stricken 
eye, tlie shadow appeared to be lengthening out. In April, I860, (he Covermnent of Bengal 
wrote to the Government of India : "The eeeu^ty of (liis enormous amount of revenue 
consists in our being able to check the increasing growth of native opium in China. That 
opium is grown (here at all and certainly (hat its growth (here is rapidly increasing is owing 
solely to the excessive price of Indian optom and (his excessive price is owing solely to the 
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artificial restrietioo whkh the Government impoiea on the growth of fod'aa opium hy the 

inadequacy of price ofTered fbr it. Tbe whole opjoin revenue ia in n precarious stite, 

when Tor mnoy yeare together, tbe auctioa price lo CalcuUa is anificialiy mainuined at sacb 
an extreme polol that out of India, uncongmiaJ lands are beiog cooverted into poppy 
gardens”^Tbe Government policy should be extend tbe cultivation, tbe maoufacture 
remaining still prUtable. imtil the increasing culiivatioo of opium in China is decisively 
cheeked". Expansion in 1860 folkwing an increase of price was not considered adequate. 
In June, I86t. the Government of Dengal a(,aia wrote 10 the Government of India : "Tbe 
Lt. Governor'i feeling of the risk tbe Cosenkmenl are iocurring by keeping up the existing 
extravagant prices owing to their starving ll>e market is so strong that he thinks very energe¬ 
tic measures the only prudent course. Not to take vigorous moisurca now to maintain 

a large opium revenue, with a very grcjl reduction of prices would seem to be running a 
terrible risk The Government was so keen on expansion that they would not object to 
Inferior so<Is—generally unsuitable for poppy^ being drawn in. The Behar Opium Agent, 
who held a different vkw, was reprimanded. "Certainly live ryot must know what his own 
land would grow belter than the opium agent and as Government pays only for lite quan¬ 
tity produced, it is live afTatr of the ryol, not of the Government, w'hat sort of land opium 
is grown upon". Since the Govemmcni considered "the great and immediate increse of 
production os a state object of vital iinportaoee", it (N-tfrordeO the Government to discri¬ 
minate between qualities of soil. 

A reaction followed soon. What was to long said with a fervour was disowned. 
The Oovernment was so long proclaiming the wisdom of expansion, but In 1864, the 
Government suddenly discovered that expansion would result in tbe overstocking of the 
market winch would ultimaiely afTcci Goverruncni revenue by lowering prices. Price paid 
to the ryots was reduced and the opium agents were instructed "to take up no new lunds, 
to make no engagements with any new ryota ; to confine those with whom engjgemcats 
were made last year strictly within tbe Ntntts of their former cuUlvution ; to give them faci¬ 
lities fur divertmg land to other purposes if the/wish it and on no account to allow the 
ryots to cuhivate in excess of the area for which they may engage*'^’. 

The Government was frantically searchii^ to find out whol would be the desirable 
extent of cultivation. Lt. Coveroor Mr. Ikadon wrote In a minute of 1865 : "the object 
of the Government ks to realise from Bengal c^um tbe largest net price within such limits 
that it shall not fall so low as to effect the pass duty of Rs. 600 a chest on Miawa opium or 
rise so high as to encourage competilioo in tbe Qiina market"^*. The minute, full of aritli- 
metic, blindly relied on past statatka. Bui the ml problem was that statistics were never a 
reliable guide. Past siaikiks could show She trend of a post situation. But the influences 
on the opium market were never some fixed categories. II was, however, considered 
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desirtbic to supply 45,000 cbe$ts utd Che extent of cuhivatioa would be 7 lies of 
b^ahs io Bebar and Benares. 

This empirics! search ted to the fomulaiion of one important priocipk whUA ulti¬ 
mately came to stay. Ll Governor Beadon explained it b a minute of l867Sb. The 
policy was to eliminate all uncenainty as to the quantity of opium to be supplied in the 
market and a method was suggested for ii. This UDCerlabiy frequently led to unhappy 
result. It **noi only acts bjinriously upon the market and encourages gambling, but deprives 
the state of the full profits of its monopoly and causes great fluctuation in the revenue". 
What was strikingly original in the minute was a clear understanding of how a sudden 
expaosion of cultivation and its contraction soon afterwards reacted on the total agrarian 
economy. This ^'deranges the conditions of agricvlture os’cr a wide extent of the country". 
Even for the Government it was harmful because It "discourages the ryots from engaging on 
a cultivation which, though more profitable than that of ordinary crops, they may at any time 
be required to abarvdon". The peasants would be devdoptng an apathy to (he crop which 
deceived them muny times. Poppy thus dislodged from it» position would regain it only 
with a great deal of diflveulty. An increase in price which would possibly win back the 
peasants would add considerably lo the Oovemmeni expenditure. Moreover, the Knewed 
drive for expansion woukl antagonise ‘those with whom the Government coinpeies for 
lond". In this light, the problem of maintauung $ cerub level of cultivation was studied. 
"It is certainly not desirable that the area under poppy cultivation should be in excess of 
what on an average of years is found sufficient to produce the desired quantity of opium, 
but it is of still greuler consequence that this area should not be dimlushed". Excess of 
production in any year would be built into a reserve fuod on which the Government could 
draw in lenn years, [t was thought that 4S.000 chesU would be an adequate quantity and 
lacs of bffgohs would produce it. The extent of this cultivation should by no means be 
reduced ; on the contrary, it was likely to be iocreased. "Any step that would tend to con¬ 
tract the area under cultivation or to diminish the supply of opium is most seriously to be 
deprecated". 

From the above study, we can draw tbe conclusion that it was only the apprehension 
of a falling revenue that led (be Government either to expand cultivation or to contract it. 
This apprehension was generally bom oui of drcumstances which threatened to shake the 
apparently invincible monopoly position (^Bengal opium. Besides, the threat from Malwa or 
Chinese opium, short term fluctuations in Ihe market influerwed (he Government policy, 

FIXATION OF PRICE TO BE FA ID TO THE PEASANTS FOR CRUDE OPtUM 

One important element in the regulattoo of production was the price to be paid to (he 
peasants. If the Government hid no intneet in expanding cultivation, tiicy were extremely 
reluctant to increase price, in spite of the ckaresi proofs that it was not remuoemtivc. But 
when they were driven perforce to adopt the scheme of explosion, this reluctance would 
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h4ve to go. We shall see how nothiog short of a crisis could persuade the Coveroment to 
offer a higher price to the peasants. 

The pattern was not uniform throughout. We shaU take some well-defined periods : 
(a) 177M797 ; (b) 1797 1822 ; (c) 1823-1839 ; (d) 1839-1859 ; (e) 1859-64; (f) the period 
since 1865. We shall take both the Bshor nnd Benares agencies for our study. 

Whui was exactly ihe situntion before 1773—the year of the establishment of the 
Company's opium monopoly —is not kiunvn. Opinions about it arc partly conjectural. It is 
said that the native merclianis of Pa inn "having sole control of I lie market could keep down 
the price to the cultivators. .The Cnropenns were in too insecure a position to go out and deal 
direct w it h the cultivators Tlie monopoly control of the Company's PatnaCouncil, which 

then took over, could hiirdly improve matters, though IIk inadequate politicnl control mighty 
have been to the advantage of ti>e pcavaniv in some cases. "This monopoly was not 
complete us the ryots knew how to meet ini.midMiion by evasion and. us in the Absence of 
real authority, Ruropcan inlcrloperv forcwl ihcmscKcs in nnd houghi direct ; all this led to 
affrav’s And troublv's of various kind«***7, Pollilcul siiuullon, nature o^ the market influ¬ 
enced by n keen demand for opium from difivrent Turopcan conipunics or » full in demnnd 
influenced prices. The slloniion tiod .*> number of vuri iNcs. but the incomplete monopoly 
control seams to have been u eonvUnt factor in tnflucncing price. K.i>n Chandra Pandit 
explained the ft net it :U ions in the siic prices of opium : hui to whai extent they influenced the 
price paid to the pcasinis was noi prec'sely siitcil nn,.where. Wc do not And either any 
clearly formulated principle of price flxnilon or .xny vuiterete e'."dciwes ivgaiding the price 
siluation. 

Informations on this point in the early stage of tlieCompany'> monopoly (1773-l797>— 
the period of the contract system—are no better. Tb« problems that agiiated the minds of 
the Company's othcers were partly related to the inadequacy of the means to control Uie 
contract system in operation. T1>c probtem was to regubte the relation between the contrac* 
tors {from when the Company purchased opium) and the peasants. Whether the system of 
Hastings (1773*1783—appointment of a contractor without soUdting any bid) or that of 
Moepherson (since 1785—a competitive system) worked better for the peasants, it is very 
difficult to say precisely. But the contract system, as il curated uoder a set of restraints 
imposed by the Company, was tending to lower price, "The conditions of the contract were 
rendered stringent by competition, the price at which the crude opium was to be purchased 
from the cultivators was prescribed and the price at whkh fjovemmeni Agreed to take over 
(be opium was fixed so low as to leave the contractors an insuCicknt irorgln of profit"^*. 
Quite obviously, the consequence was either an adulteration of the drug or a cut in price 
to be paid to the peasants. It is a folly to bdieve that devotion to the cause of the Company 
was valued by the contractors much more iban their immedtaic self i/itcresl. But ihe enrly 
records arc not adequate to enable us to understand Ihe system m dem.Is. The Company’s 
Goverernejit did not try to understand the anomalies of the cu.uract system in this light. 
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That the contract systeut operating uiwier a aumber 6r r«kiramts. resulting in a decliniog 
profit of the contractors and a low price to be paid to ibe psa^anu. was incompatible with 
the growth of opium production was never adoiitled. What wa^ noted was the too palpable 
consc(]iimcc—the adulleratioo of tbe drug which by damaging tlte lepuiation of Bengal 
opiiint in the Easicro market made the opium revenue of the Government extremely preca* 
riotis. Circumsiartcea mostly temporary in dtaracter led to furihcf deterioration ; in a state 
of tnicertainly» the Goverimienl lotaliy misre.ui the situji on, laid the blame entirely at Ibe 
door of the unfortunale cotUraelors who were tbrown out a> n consa|uence. 

The con^c'^ijcncc of misjudg'iig the central issue was ihjt the price to be paid to the 
|>cj».iiiis wiis itnnliercd. The pro..poct of opium rev.-nue brightened up witli a change in the 
circuinsiauLVS ; the Guv eminent felt eomplaccnt over the remedy iltey prescribed. The fact 
ul';i low price was mnurally concealed undef the glow of prosperity. 

Ill llte period 1797 19^, the Oovemment oppo^ uny increase in i^ncc on principle. 
Not iliMt ii was unaware of the umd,: liiacy of ilw pr<cv to keep the peasants coiuenied. 
rhe local uDiecrs who could sec the working of llie system on llie spot pleaded for 
increasing the price chne and again pointing out the unhappy results of rigidly maintaining a 
low pricx'. The expression of the pejtants* discontent assunied diirereni forms ranging from 
open declaraiion of unwillingness to cultivate poppy to simple complaints. As early as 
iSi)?, the Ben eras pc.isants cumbned together to fight out two main issues - an increase of 
4 annas in the price per wer of opium him] a reduction of 96 sicca weight to the tter to 
80 siecis weight**. It occurred ag«in in 1609 ; the Benares Agent had to punish some ring* 
leaders by depriving them of opium advances in rulure^**. The discontent was, however, too 
deeprooted to be removed by threats. In 1817^ it uppeared on a wider scaled t. Oue 
Umarec Koerle started the agitation by persuading the onts not to bring their opium for 
weighment. This developed into a general movement for refusing to lake any advarvee* and 
for returning advances wherever taken. To win over the vaci I fating section of the peasantry, 
some form of coercion was used. Peasants unvyinputhetic to the cause were made outcast. 
The rallying cry was not to cntilvate any land for poppy unless the price was Increased from 
Rs. 3*8*0 to Rs. 5/«. The Opium Agent iidmlited his failure to win buck ibc peasants by 
pejsuusion ; "My endeavours to bring the ywrr/rr lo a gcncal settlement for the culiivatloa 
of poppy for ]8I7>I8 have failed'*. Hie movcnicni was evidently a verdict of indignation 
on the entire system of poppy cultivution. 

Another evidence of the peasants' discontent wua a fall iu pruduaion especially iu 
areas wliere the peusauls could change over lo other* crops. In 1816. the Benares Opium 
Agent pointed out how the contiguity of the Benares factory to the town of Benares affected 
poppy cultivation^*. The pcasunts round vegeuMcs nod sugarcane for Benares towo fax 
more lucrative than poppy. Cultisnlion dedl&ed so much that the Agent pleaded for the 
abolition of that panicular factOty. la Uehar, the Ofdum Agent pointed out the same evil 
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as early as 180$^^. Poppy callivaiion dedincd coosklcrably ao«J about Patna, Foolwarry. 
in the vicinity of the cantonments at Dmapon and also in and about Arrab**, due to '‘great 
gro>vth of potatoes within the last 4 yean". "These yield such an abundant harvest lo the 
cultivators from the consumption in the town ami transportation to different places that 
spots formerly dcvoied to the poppy are now planted with potatoes and the Regulation of 
Covcromcnt not allowing of compul^on. h foilows that the landholders will sow and reap 
lhat which it most bcivefktul lo iIkihscIvcs". So lung us potatoes were grown for consump* 
lion in town-only u few In inmtbcr ** poppy cultivation would not be seriously ufTecied. 
But in 1815, the bchar Agent wrote of rapid extension of potatoes "Ihruughout the whole 
of Behdr"’*. In view of the iiiade<)uulc communications, this is possibly an exaggeratioiv 
Ills safer to infer that potato was becoming more and more popular with the peasants. Thu 
Agent observed ; "a vast number of arc formerly in the habit of cultivating the 

poppy hnvc found the cultivation of potato so much more advanugcous to them that they 
have eniirely given up the former, I am so well aware of the fuel, not only from current 
report, but aUo from n>y own personal observation, tivat I think tltcrc is every juason to 
fbar that the evil will pain ground raptdly nod to such an cAtent that tlie Government will, 
within no distant period, be under the oecessity of incrcaving the price Ihcy new pay to the 
ryots for opium". The Agent rcalhrmcd the conviction in 1818. 'Tt it also but loo evident 
that a large portion of lyois who were formerly in ilw hubti ofculiivaimg opium have now 
abandoned it entirely"*^. Since the Board of Trude were sceptic and observed that the 
Agent wnswriiing "more from apprehension than from eonviction", the Agent comm uni* 
cated aguin his ftm views on the ijucuion to the Board "With regiid to a large portion 
of the ryots who formerly cuKivated the po|^y and have now abandoned it for ruisiug other 
crops. I am stdJ saiislUd of the fact’'* 

Thg agents were convinced that an inadequate price, anifleially maintiined, was 
the breeding ground of all sorts of dishoneii practices of the ryots. The Agent of Behar 
diKloscd in 181? the meaningfiri fact that “more than half of those who do take advances 
receive them with the view of smuggling a certain portion of the producc“tV The Deputy 
Opium Agent of Behur wrote : “In particutar trades, an artifkial price might be maintained 
for a short time, but in husbandry, this is impossible. It might be iMumed, and insisted on 
as a fact, lhat either the cultivation of opium would be entirely abandoned and fonhaken 
if the ryots were not us well paid as for other cult«vation or (hut bv malpractices and dU* 
honest means, they would make up the dcfic>ef«cy''ra, Comnicrcsal Resident of 
Rungporc (where the cuUivatioo of poppy was a bendoiKd io 17P7 but revived in 1815 in 
order to supply opium fur iaiernal consumption) wrote of a general unwiliingoess of the 
peasants to accept opium advances. "None but pe< 9 lc in distress would engage in it or. 
what will be worse, person who under the doak of cuUivuting for Government would wish 
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10 wminuc iboif illicU irafflce ’**. The couhj Kardly perenadc ihe f^sentt to port 

with iKdf opiuin al such a tow pric* o$ Rs. !/$/•; ‘ some ryott delivered opium io foio wy 
good will ; it has jjcncrally been more with a view oT gelling rtd of my pcopk than for the 
l>ricc of (he nnicle". The Resident was convinced lhal "they hail the prospect of n 
provision of an opium not so much as a profitable thing in ilvelfu Affording ilicm protection 
fruni the lumoyance they have recently been subjected to from the ofllcers of Government''. 

Where exira-ccouom.c considerations were not so powerful, the pc;>iinw culiivatcU 
poppy lu dispose of opium Mxrelly to other parties. The Coveniment monopoly could not 
compklely climmale the small Inirepcenevrs generally colled J^ykars. The price they olfcred. 

>lx t'luei m muck aa ike nw»pvfy price, cncouniged the peasants lo defy law and 
ID indulge in un illtcil sale of opium^^ The peasanu Ihus came to inow of ihc piohu 
which they could legitimately expect from a fire m.xriiet in opium. This realisaiion made 
tlium more and more carets about the fuirilmcni of Uieir cngagcineiUs wnh the 
Govcrnmel and more and more drspcrale in iryl^ any means lo reap the full profit fron^ 
poppy, 

A great Jc.il was wriiivn lu show Im)w poppy was an unremuncrotive Crop ut the 
existing price. The Cultivation of poppy was very expensive. Land fit fur poppy was 
generally of the best sort, "fhe land on which the poppy plant is cultivated with the 
grcuiett «uceesH is a high rkh soil near thu villages called Mw land. The best kind is 
eoinpOKd of sand nUACd with a large proportion of clay and a considerable tiuuntiiy of 
'decayed' vegetable matter which rendm it rich, retentive of moisture and not liable lo 
brenk when dry"*i. "In choosing land for the cuUtvaiion of poppy, preference should be 
giveo to the Helds immediately skirling populous villages which, by their proximity lo 
habiUition. undergo consiant manuring from various causes*'*^. Quite obviously, for the 
lands At for poppy, the peasants hod lo pay a very high rent**. Moreover, irrigetion was 
generally required to bring the pbini lo a proper degree of cnatuniy. "The limely and 
regular warerini of the plant is essential to Its vigorous growth aod, if neglected, will 
materially deteriorate il as well as iu being too abundantly watered"*^, Poppy grown on 
iiigh lands in Tirhoot was not usiudly watered but the plant did not grow on a strong clay 
soil without wuter in any part of the country. "In fact that which is not watered or will 
not bei>r il. yields bui a scanty produce and as hardly worth the expense of eultivalioii 
It was generally observed that the landholders were reluctant lo spend aoylhing for ihc 
repair of wells necessary for this irrigaUoo**. The peasanu bad to bear the cniiie cost. 
Moreover, poppy land required frequeni ploughipgs. "The ryots begin (o prepare their 
opium lands in the month of July, when they axe ploughed once ; they again plough ihc 
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land five Limes in Augubi and six limes in September ...cate should be taken that no roots 
or weeds are alIo^ved to remain on the ground'***. Thus a high rei\i. the cost of irrigation, 
the cost of trcqueni ploughings etc. made poppy coUjvation highly expensive. 

Kelu rn Troni this expensive cuUivaiion was. however, extremely rneagre. 1*1 >q Coni mcKial 
Resident of Rungpore, by way of jusofying his proposal to increase price from Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 2-4. pointed out ihnl the cost of coliivatiofl Of a bccg<t/i of poppy plant R'l. 5 ; the 
average produce of 2j seers at the pnee of Rs. 1-8 fetched only Rs. 3-12. Qaiie obvioilsly. 
j purl was secretly disposed of **. tn 1817, the Opium Agent of Hcluir ealeuUled that the 
I (turn fiom a hi\‘gofi of poppy plunlation was only Rs. 2-7. though ihc average produce in 
his eslimate. i.e. Kj sctT.t was .in unusually high figure **. Kcnnctly, the Deputy Opium 
Agent orikh.ir. made un esiimuie iu 1818 on the basis of cuhivaiion in Chuprah fuctory 
of the dislriel Surun : the yeiir> chosen were I8I3-I8I6. since the lust 1^*0 years were more 
unfavourable. The annual average produce of 5.*rr. U ch, ut Rs. 2 pei would yield 
to the ryot Rs. 11*7. The eosi of euliivstion w.is : 


(O 

Rent 

Ks. 

?•? 

(hj 

Cost of ploughs < K ill u year > 

Re. 

I-O 

(c) 

for sqiuires and sowing 

Kc. 

0-8 

(d) 

Weeding { 2 in number) and wjicrnig |8 in numhvcj 

Rb. 

1*12 

(e> 

Exiraeiion of drug 

Rv 

1-8 

The total cost is Rs. 120. 5o Ihc peasants suffered u loss of aniuis 

12. Mr. Kcuiiedy 


observed : **This eoleuUtion Is formed from a minute invesligation of Ihe details of this 
Kooite ( factory ) whkh T have selected in preferenee to others, pcriiy from Its great extent 
of cultivation whieh spreads almost all over the district of Sorun, but chiefly fiiyni lands 

attached to it being more unifurinly fruitful than those of any other Aoorre" vo. jh^ 
ficdlngs of Mr. Fleming and Mr. D'oyly. two highly experienced oSicers of Behur, lurgely 
corroborated these resuiis**. Mi. Fleming's cakulalion was as follows, 


Expanse 


Rent 

4.« 

Rv 

b- 0-0 

Labour of one man for 00 days: but as women and 
children perform o great portion of the work, ibe 
rate of pay per day cannot be taken at above 18 anna 


Rs, 

5-10.0 

Ploughs, bullocks and seed 


Ks. 

1- 8-U 

Wells, repairesetc. 

♦ ♦ 4 

R$. 

8-0 


Total 

Rs. 

I6-I0-0 


r. Vide Ne. 9). 
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Vahit of product: 

Average produce^? sttrs^^t Rs. 2-2 tanui ... Re. 14.14-0 

4 md!» of seed St Re. I per md. Rs. 4> 04 

~To\t\ Rs. 18-144 

The profit that remaiaed was Ri. 2-4. 

This calculation «'as true of poppy plsatation in (he vkimty otPstna, In districts 
like Tirhooli the proOt came down perilously to s still lower Rgurc. 

Rent on an average .. Rs. 4-4. 

Cose of preparation : since the soil is light, easily prepared and seldom watered, 

the cost was much less than (hat In Patna > . Rs, 3- 8 


Total Ra. 7-12-0 


yalue of prcthee 

3 twrr per beefoh^it Rs. 2*2. R». 6-6. 

('*From the concurring testimony of all 1 have conversed with on the subject. 3 itm 
per hcfgah may be considered a high average’*.) 

Mr. Meming observed : “It Is clear ihal (lic labour of (he ryot in Tirhoot is all 
thrown uwny". L>*oyly wrok. "The profit shewn by Mr. Fkining'i calculaiion mny, 
however, be appicco^le to Behar in a ravourablc season and ( cannot but fully concur with 
ihatgenileinan in thinking that it is no induccioeni to a Koorie to cuhivate the plant if he only 
looks to an honest profit. As in Tirhoot. so in Behar, 1 mny say throughout the Agency, 
the Koorh s disclaim against (he cultivation of poppy and the inadequacy of the price they 
receive to the labour and cart eniaikd in ihcn*'. 

In considering ihc extent of net profit, we should not ignore the fnet that (he rent 
of poppy land was olwoys being enhanced. Rent formed, in all calculaiions. pretty nearly 
50 p.c, or more of the total cost of cultivation of poppy Und. Any increase in rent would 
only tend to eat away the meagre profit. Mr Kennedy. Deputy Opium Agent of Behar, 
thought that the incrsaie of rent was nearly by 50 p.c.. Mr. Fleming states "on bis own 
knowledge that rent has increased nearly double within the last 20 years”*>. D'oyly 
wrote : “The zemindars. I believe, too frequently cake advantage of the Koories by raising 
the rents of poppy lands. TheK exactions are continually made and submitted to by 1 be 
ryots rather than exposed for fear of Che proprietors* displeasure". Mr, Sweedland. Opium 
Agent of Benares, observed that the zemindara exacted “oearly (hree times the amount for 
land rent upon each bctgoh cultivated efith Ibe po^ than they do for grain" The 
landholders could do that by utilising 5 of 1812. lo supporting the general view 
about the enhancement of cent, the Board of Revenue. Ceotral Provinces wrote ; “We are 
disposed to think That the rules of the Regulation ( Reg. 5.1812 ) for the adjustment of 
leases may have operated very prejudi^aliy in tbis quarter ( Beoares), In Behar, too. we 
fear that the Regulation has been construed into an authority to the laodbolden of all 
descriptions to consider the assessment on the ryots as a nere contract or bargain without ’ 
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reference to usage or any fixed rules. The Covu. we also surmise, look on tke ia« io the 
same light of bargain deeming all queettons oi rent (he subjects of regular civil suits. 
Under (his consiructioit. it is probable she ryot, who pleads usage against contract, must 
be placed under great disadvantages**^*. The section 17 of the Regulation 1^, 1SI6 (b 
regulation relating lo opium ) provided agaiast enhancemenl of reot of poppy fields. The 
Agent or his deputies could prosecute an erring landholder and, on convic^on, oblige him 
to pay back ile amonni thus levied in excess of the established rate. Bui the provision 
was scarcely enforced. The agents had lo depend much on il>e co*operalion of the land* 
holders and the agents dared not risk losing it by putting them to legal restraints. The Behar 
Opium Agent wrote : '’ufter (he payment of the penalty mentioned above, how the Agent 
is to prevent the landlord from prohibiting ihc future cultivation of opium on his estate ? 
Whatever may be the legnl right of the remuMSar »n this sphere, that he can prevent a ryot 
from cultivating opium any more by private and secret mcan% is not to be for a moment 
doubledif we add to landhoWers* exactions Ihc numerous payments the peasants hnd 
to mnke lo satisfy a number of natives indispensable to the Opium Depanmeni, the net 
piofit left with the ryou was negligible. Moreover, poppy was an extremely delicate plant 
and its successful cuUivation was always precarious. Mr. Kennedy, the Oeputy Opium Agent of 
Behar, constde^'J poppy '‘perhaps the most tender and delicate of all plants in consequence 
of the great length nnd slender form of its st.ilk *. Extraction of the drug required a certain 
kind of xkill very hard lo acquire. Hence, the common cultivators, not belonging to the 
CASteof profcsSioiuil poppy'growers t.e. ihc K^rin. found poppy hardly profitable. 

It was generally admitted that other crops were far more profitable than poppy. 
D'oyly wrote : ' It li, I believe, a well known fad that almost every other crop yield a 
greater profit to the ryot with less trouble and without the many vexatious interruptions he 
experiences from the officers of Goveroment*'. In Bhagulpore. D'oyly wus assured by one 
intimately nequumted with opium aflairs that "a bergdr of potatoes in 1820 yielded a ryot a 
cleor profit ofS. R». 50 and the purchaser was at (he expenK of removing the produce*". 
Mr. Fleming wroic ; "the poppy cannot be considered as a profitable crop at the present 
rates, and all the cultivators and proprietors of land, with whom 1 have conversed, declare 
that it is less so than any other crop, except perhaps in very favourable situations and 
seasons". Mr Kennedy of Behar invariably found tobacco twice ns much profitable as 
poppy. The Bcu.ircs Opium Agent calculated in 1821 that while the return from n b^ah 
of poppy was Rs. II. that from tobacco was as high as Rs. 40, from sugarcane 
Rs. 4413 as.'** Tobacco, however, was not exicnsiv’cly cuhivnted ; h was imported to n 
great extent fiom Tjrhoot and Chupprah of Behar. But sugircaDe with its large profits was 
highly favoured by the peasants. As a remit, "the cultivation of sugarcane has been so 
expanded in ull directions that an increase of it may be estimated at 25 p.e. in the course of 
the last six or »c^cn years, and the profit upon vegetable which are cultivated close up to. 
and in the vicinity of, (he large (owns have tended so much to give them both a preference to 
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the po(^ that (he Kories have becone oiofc and more indifferent about receiving tdvaneoi 
for it» espeeielly within the neighbourhood of Ghazeepoor and for 7 or S cou round ir* 

Yd io spile of all (his clear evidence (hat the price was unremunerviivc, (he Govern¬ 
ment refused to accept any soggeslion for Increasing iu 

There was one clear line of argument which ^nerally precluded consideration of other 
circumstances making a price increase quite justUluble. What the Government primarily 
aimed at wos a ma\iinum revenue from opium ; thH was not at all influenced by a fall in 
poppy cultivation ; rise or full in prkc of opium at the Calcutta sales was independent of 
the Cittent of cultivation in a general way. So it was uselss, from a commercial point of 
view, to encourage cultivation by increasing the price paid to the peasants. The Board of 
Trade wrote to the Government of Bengal in 11117 : *Tl has somcilmcs occurred (hat the 
profit has been constderablc when the quonlrty of opium disposed of has been under ?,800 
chests os when it has exceeded 400 chests****. If the monopoly in Bengal opium continued 
to be secure, there was no point in cxteisdinf; cuUivailon. The Government of Bengol 
clearly explained the point of view In Iblh ; "Tlic nature of the article or rather the 
passionate fondness for it, which prevalb among (lie inhab<(ani« of China and the Eastern 
iribes. would probably 5ecurc a considerable convuiupiion at any prics*. . . If ihcfcfore. the 
market couk) be secured cvelUS\cly for ihv op u:n «o 1 d at the Cnicuua sales, it might be 
expedient gradually to reduce Uw proa is.on r.cn below tl>c vulc of p..st years. Without 
some distiiKt ground for belief Ihut the value tU' drug lUkS home for some years past 
canitot be maintained, the Vice Prcs deni in CouikvI Vkxmld certainly doubt the expcdloitey 
of risking the large profit now derived from ilu< source by adopting any measure for 
enlarging the provision*'.** 

So the Government could afford so ignore shrinking ofculiivniion in particular areas. 
But the general opposition lo priee increase had its mtionaltsaiions. The Government was 
generally prone to disbelieve in the estimates of profits from different crops by which the 
profit from poppy was rated the lowest. Moreover, special advantages of poppy cultivation 
were said to havo been ignored. In n tetter to iIk ^lum Agent at Benares, the Board 
wrote io 1821 : **The profits derived by (he QuerUi ( opium peasants) from tobacco and 
sugar os stated by you are overdravm, for as a set off against (hose profits, it ought to have 
been noticed (hat those persons carry on their cultivation by borrowing money at a very 
high rate of interest and are subject, besides. Co the cxiortions of the Inferior officers of the 
fa/ifoktian/s and (he village polkc officers, dtsadvanluges which (he opium ryots are exempt 
from’***. Tie factora which were alleged by the differeot opium officers to have tended 
to make poppy cultlvolion more expensive were not believed to be general in nature. The 
Government did not admit tlie ''reality** of'^aMumed pcnccul inoreasc in (he price of labour 
'>nd rent,...although such increase may in certain si 1 u.i(ions have been partially 
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e:t|Krienced"i^<>. Covemmcnt further believed that the profit from poppy was not 

as notoriously meagre as U was thought to have been. An illklt sale of —a practice 
recognised to be univcrvi!—was a source of cnnsidcRibIc profit to the peasant. '"The 
leniptutiou to petl> smuggling must ul« j>a be so great and the power of prevention so little 
within the command of the officers of governmepi that in the judgment of the Governor 
General hi Council, the illicit practice of ryot must, to a certain extent, be tolerated and their 
gains in this wny may, in the practical view of the subject»be aclifally estimated as a 
portion of their rewnrd**'"'. Mr. Uirkiii. a member of the Board of Customs. Salt 
and Opium, thou^lit iliai the siliuilion had diangcd for (lie better for the peasants in the 
context of the rising prices of opium ui the Calcutta salesTlie basic assumption 
was, however, that the peasants shared in the benefits of a clandestine trade in opium. In 
IS2I, the price of opium at the Cakvlta sales was nearly six times that in I SOI. Arguing 
fmm this premt>ie. Mr. L.ifVin lone’udcd : "I have liltk doubt bui that the price the ryots 
have received the PyhivtUir the opiutn illicitly sold, has Increased in nearly the same 
proportion, so an fiilly to keep p.ace with ihe ndJit.omil expence tlie ryots arc said to be 
exposed to fro u the enh.inevil pric^ of the necessaries of life, of bbour and lend rent. 1 am 
convinced ihut no pr .ee government would consent to give iliein would, while opium realised 
upwards of K'i. 2,5(n per cliesi nt Ihe public sales, induce them to forego the advantages 
they derive froni P e> illhrlt 4le.*il>nrx.’' Den if llic Governuicnl increased the price, the 
Pvhir.* \vnufi.l d.fe.:! the pbn liy p.i'.iri.r ,i slili hijjl'.cr priec lo tl»e pixisunfs. When I he price 
ni’ npiiioi a I f*i|. iKi.i v .Miht en ivr d<mn lo a renxon.iHIc Icsxl ar.tl the pcauiits would lose 
ilieir illic.t g lias * 1 ' a con ,'.>|u.>ne.‘. the ^^ucMion of iocreused piivc (o I he peusuiits euuld be 
reconsidered. 

From the ubove urgunienis ii was coneJuded that poppy cultivation was not uiiremu* 
nerative. The Government argued llial it couU not be mode more remunerative ip view of 
the general propensity of the i.indhohJers lo enhance rent on poppy lend. It was argued 
that fin increase in price would ultimaiely tend to swell ihc quantum of rent and that the 
peasants would not profit by it in the least. 

One wonders liow these palpably shaky arguments coukl be advanced to oppose any 
increase in price. The ability of (he PyAors lo offer a much higher price than the monopoly 
price only dononstralcs the clear fact that the margin of preffil left with the Government was 
unuKuiilly larfc nnd lh:il thu pe.vsanis were lied to an extremely low price, much below the 
level of price realisable in a free market. It nearly amounts lo an aduvission that the 
jnonopoly price alotw. without other MuliiccinenLx. was scarcely adequate to keep up u certain 
tcvcl of cuflivaiioii. Tlw npprchcnxion that ihc revenue of iheGovemmmt from opium would 
be slashed down. In cnxc of an iitcrcuxc in price, by a few lltousund rupees, was preseivl ad 
the lime and Oiseour.igcd all idea in fovour of a price inerease for the peusnnls. The urgu* 
nicnl that there w'> no point in increasing prku since it would only lesd lo an enhancement 
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of rent appears strange. Ttie unlroubied conseicncc with whicli it was advanced by Ibo 
Government only shows how impolcut Ibc adminisiralxjn wus in proicciing the peasants 
from the landholders 'exaettoos. 

At a later period, when extension of cultivation was declared as n n<^v policy, on 
incrense in price was opposed on other grounds. There was inucb force m ilic aripimcni 
iluit in the general framework of the cxistir^ agrarian economy, wiili a given distribution of 
l.ind among different crops and a givco supply cH*UtMur. an increase in price oloiiu would 
not bring about an extension in cultivation. The Board of Revenue, Central Prodneus 
urguud along this tine, basing their conclusions <ki ob<ervMliom in Uen.irc'. nml Ucliar. 
'The cipubililies uf the country to a great Increase of (lie cullivaiion shoukl b^ liisl 4 <ccr* 
till lied by lixal unq uirics in villages os (o the numbernf reviilenl^ uie. >• 

who could be rcgirdud as (he wmiicc of additional hihour and (a the quintily of land which, 
olherwhe ciiltivnied, mighi be converted liilo opium gardens . IMue Will not mulaially 
c.siciid the cull ivai ion in old lands as the u.'trknliurrvC* must hjvc h du; |iui|hiriKm of lands 
employed in I he growth of other arl kies nr ndu’iwiM: ll*vrc would 11 ' a Ic labour and 
support Toi the whole year, even siippo.ing iIk whok land in Ins occupancy lo U capable of 
growing the ptsppy**"^®. 

In I >133, the Gnvcrnnivni ti.tj lo abandon ikeir old policy ami uivaMve price, fhe 
hjvkground of it was ibe ilirv.n from (lie trod; in Ma'waopium. A. wv has e already 
explained, the new polky w,is (o overpower the rival by bringing lo ilic market a larger and 
larger quantity of opium ai reduced prices. This was possibk only by an extemlOD of 
cultivation. 

Tlie impending crisis brought aboughi a complete reorirntaifon in approach to the 
question. The Co^ cmn><^1 had to accept most of precisely (hose premises fiom which the 
local ofllcers had so long argued (heir case in favour of a price increase. 

Against all the earlier nsscAions of the Goverameni that poppy was not unremun era live 
at all, stulemcnts made now make queer rc.id(og. The Opium Board came suddenly to 
realise that the peasant derived from poppy only a me,igre profit of 15 p.c. One was 
not prepared to hear from the Governor General in Council sudden confcsiions fike this: 
"In sliorl. much of the labour now employed is viitually gra(uitou» aivJ (he present pricvs 
do not admit of the uae of a more expensive bbour''ii'^. The Goxcriimeni now had a Hush 
of insight that '*a cultivation depending on the use of gratuitous or low.paid labour and the 
influence of a gambling spirit must oecessurily be iimtird". So king. ;i pet argument against 
an increase in price had been that it would uUliuatety be absorbed by un enhanced rent 
exacted by the zemindars. It is now refreshinf to find (lie GovcrnoiciU procUimiiig ihut 
"the Goverameni ednnot for a moment admit (he principle that the zejnindars are cntilfed 
to raise their demands on an increase in price being allowc<^sucli a prctcasion being 
utterly at varionce with (he prindptes of tbc law under whidi they hold their lands at a fixed 
jmma'\ ( assessment). Jus( such a "preiemioa’' had been loleruled so long wjth a cynical 
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indiIterance. Moreover, the Govemmcni was admliiinf only under the stress of circum* 
sUtncca that il w.is c(ic low price tLal compelled die p^’Asanu to ndultcralc tbeir drug. A 
compeliirif rebuttal ot all the iradit^tial firguments ngnlnsl an increase in pr^ I 

The period from ]S23 ld39 wa^ one of c^fundini; cuUtvadon and. hence, one of 
increased price to (hepensanU. In IX 2 S. price wjs a£uin incioascd ftmn Us. 3 to Rs. 3*8. 
The Opium Board explained the If rounds. I ^ Bengal 0 |»uin couki command the market 
only if it was supplied in an unudullcraled form and if it was of a superior quailiy. 
Productioit of opium of u high qmiliiy dcjicndcd much on the quahcy of soil. The peasants 
were roluciam to pari i^rih their K.M lands hecjusc compared lo oUicr crops, poppy was not 
paying. Production of poppy Cjll.nj slion of cvpectai'on was nothing but a luss to the 
peasants ; in uses ofoliirr ctop>. a xhortur irn was a'.s<'>cutcd with a higher price ai^d 
the peasants did rot lo>e uiuch. otih i higli pnee Tor op’U.u would induce the peas.uUs 
to give their best lands Ibr r^PP>< h) this period, besides an increased price, there were 
other ftllurcincntt ns wall for ihc peasants I Xc llhcral adx«nccs fur irricutlon which was 
csscntiul for pt>pp>', udJItuannl payment for del.v<Ting a quantity in C^^cess of what was 
written in the pc.is.mis' H^rcc’iienlv. a hetlvr ussumikc of proicelion fiom a variety of 
CAuclions to which tlx pcaiaiils wers* CNpuscd etc. 

In IK39. a pi use er4;d >;i |>hasc of cxpjndinji euliivotion and hwreased price. The 
threat f^om Mulw;i opium u'timricly had done whal nn nbjcclhe anal>sls>~sometimes tinged 
by 0 fervour for tlw j>e.i^inis' cmic^ol i!*c conditions of product Ion could not do. In 1839, 
however, opium trade was caught in a deprcssionary splrth It was felt that there was no 
use maiflUkinlug ihc existing kvei of cunivsiton. Ilie necessary mechanism for reducing 
cultivation was of course to reduce the peasants' price. The price was reduced by 4 amtas. 
After J84C, the prospect for trade briglitcncd up consideraWy, but the price was reduced 
twiee-^ Arst in 1830 and again in 1855 

The grounds for reduction were precisely those whicti were fotwd untenable io IB22. 
Il is surpris’ng to find the Government shlfling to the abandoned principles In a search for 
excuses to justify therr sland for a rcduellou in price. The train of reasoning was this. 
The presen I price wax high. There were two proofv of poppy cullivatoit was 

spreading ; (b) rents on i>Ofpy land were rising. According to (he Coveniment. “the very 
extravagant rcni.s obtained for p^'ppy land. uhogiHhrr beyond the highed rent nbtiiinablc for 
the very best Kind etiftlvaicd for uny other produce, prove lh.tt the present price is greatly 
beyond a libcrol rcn'iuner.itiiig prkv. It K plain tlut oil beyond that, amount must go to 
increase the rent unJ if the price were doubted, llic whole addition wouhl eveiilually go In 
the some way". So. if the existing peke tended to raise the rent of land "to a lughly extra- 
vagont artlficinl rates" for poppy, it w.is proper ibut these artifi^] rales should be ledueed ; 
according to the Government, this could licst be done by "reducing the price to a liberal 
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remunerative rate which ^11 allow auch ntcs of rent accordic| to the quahty of the lan^ 
as will make all landlords amicus ic have Iheir bod in poppy cuHivation'*. 

The contradietioo in the argutDeo: being overlooked. If the existing price creottd 

an occasion for exaction of an **extrav^aDt" mu, bow would U encourage cultivation ? If 
enhanced reni w>ovtd be commensurate with the increased price, then the price could by no 
means operate as a stimulus for the peasants to extend coHivation at all. The Govemioent 
never look the trouble of axamising the statistics of eiduincentent of rent on differeni kinds of 
crops. It was )ust a surmise—not even an educated one. It was born of u most general 
impression that the landholders enhanced rent on poppy land. A liatlu ^nore care for 
Slat(st'es would have shown that it was just an aspect of the system of diSerenlial rent 
which was emerging In Bengal as a result of the growth of cash crops, 

Mo>t of the officers disagreed with the Supreme Covemmeni on the main a^uinpUon 
of the laiicr's logic that a reduction in tlto peasants' prkc would result in reducing renl*rate 
immcdiaicly. The representative opinion was that rcnt*raic once raised was seldom lowered 
afterwards. To t]>c Behar Op^um Agent It appeared only probable bu( inevitable that 
vast numbers of cultivators will be beggared in tbe siniggk before renis are reduced to the 
mUursI and proper lesel aAcr a rcduci*M of j^kc'’. It was argued iliai the real scope for 
enhancement of rent was not ihui aeertaia kind of crop like p^>py was grown but that 
the peasants were mostly lciuniS'at>will. unprotceiud by law and thus left at the mercy of 
the Icndlords. Moreover, enhanecmenl of nent on p^>py land was not distinctive in 
character. Poppy had to compete with other crops and an expansioa ol cultivation of these 
crops gave the landholders a better bargainiog position in a general way. Mr. Blunt, a 
member of tbe Opium Board, wrote in I $49; “There is a great demand for lands of 
superior quality for the cultivation of other valuable products such as sugar cane, potatoes, 
tobacco, fbr which lands a rent of Rs, 9 per $eego4 is paid so that it is probable that the 
remindar would not be induced to lower his rents until a groat proportion of the lands now 
under poppy cultivation had of nccesaity been abnodMied**. 

Some foresighted officers couM look beyond narrow Anancial interests of the 
Government in the immediate present. By reducing price Oic Government was risking, it 
Viui, argued, Uie alienation of the sympathies of the common peasants. Initial reaction miipil 
be 1 simple proncncis to distrust the intentions of the Covemmeui; this dUlrusl woiilJ soon 
be de^'cloping inlo an active resulance. One Deputy Agent wrote ; “Tlie first shock will 
subside like that of an earthquake, only to return with greater vj^ence at each success.vc 
diminution uf the price until all the peculiar advantages whkb ftchir has hitherto enjoyed 
will be shaken Into ruins'*. 

Tbe significane of the period ]$^*1$59 was that it coofirmed the forecast that culti* 
valion would continue to fall. From I85d. there were clear symptoms of a deep resenlmeai 
of the peasants over this reduction in price. Tbe Bebar Opium Agent wrote of an "attempt 
that the ryots have made to obtain their ol^t by demonstrating a combined spirit of 
opposjlicn"!^*. In Allegunge sub<ageoey, the peasants were organised with tbe rallyrng cry 
that they would not ‘'submit to reduction (of price ) to Rs. 2*4 per seer and other. 
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absuri^Cics". Uniil the price wa$ rabed, nobody would bring opium Tor wciglilmcnt to the 
faclory. The Government refused to read id the locldeiii a premonition of an impending 
crisis. The trouble was said to be of« purely regional character created by a turbulent 
section of (he peasants inadequately checked by a hesilaat subdeputy. If the trouble 
stemmed from discontent over the reduction of price, the Government argued, it was 
reasonable to inner that it would liavc spread (o all the factories supposed to have been 
affected by reduced prices. * 

In 1856, the Benares Opium Agent fervently appealed for iocreasing the price 
Reports from his deputies convinced him ihal poppy at the eustiiig price was a dead loss to 
the peasants and lurking, bad reeling*' was rapidly infecting the comnion peasants. A» » 
result, either cultivutloii was deelimni or. wliat was worse, the skilled peasants were being 
replaced by a section atiraeled to poppy not for any suppo:>cd profit from ii. A deputy 
wrote : '1t is difTicuU lo describe to you ilic iiKrca^ (rouble and anxiety experienced from 
the bod class of ryots who have subvtiluted llieinscivcs for our former g^od men and the 
ineeasaiil ^upcrvtslon they require to force llieni to give Uk least ordinary cure lo Iheli poppy 
Hetds". The Doard of Revenue turned down ihc snggniioii for price increase ' 
Cxprei^ion of dfsconieni in these >e9m. IlK board argued, need not be i.ikcn as ind eating 
that the system ns a whole went wrong. The Ihviid compUcenily wiolc : "Like uTl 
producers, they felt the first reduction ui a grievance : soow may and will hang iMck or 
endeavour to combine to prevent future cultivation in tite hope of reiurnnig to the old 
standard, but this feelinL '■'iU gradually subside". 

But (he feeling did not subside but deepened vrhkh led to a fall in cultivation to an 
alarming extent. At ftrsi, ^wUi a large number of oiDoen sought lo relate (ho phenomenon 
of declining cultivation lo ephemeral causes like bad season. But an analysis of statistics 
for a number of years convincingly proved that this was not the case. Tite rate of decline 
was more or less sustained since 1155. 

In May. IS59, the fiehar Opium Agent dbcloscd the unpleasant fact that a large 
number of peasants had already changed over to sugar : those who never cultivated indigo 
before had done so extensively in that year ; sUII another section was contemplating of 
rai^ng cotUmi^ ‘. In June. 185'J, the sub'deputy in Tirhoot m.xdc the dbrnal prophesy that 
"if the cultivation goes on decreasing m the ratio it has for several years past, It must come 
to a total annihilation'*^ ti. Whatever cultivation remained was done In a slovenly fuiihlon. 
Rigorous measures to reform the listless peasants were bound to fail. "Kming them fur 
cardcssiKSS only makes them dogged...(hey think nothiug now but of throwing up (heir 
cultivation*', in Beliar, cuKivation fell froio 4,50,129 brrgohr in I853>54 lo 4.13,991 
in 1655 when the price was reduced. In 1856-57, and 1857*58, it tell off at the rate of 31,000 
beegoAs. The estimated cultivation for 1858-59 was only 3,41.502 bregoAs. The Board of 
Revenue observed that *‘lhls decrease, if allowed to to cootlouc, will inevitably cause a 
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most senous diminution in tlie o^un reveinie'*t) b. 

A paralysis was slowly creeping over the entire opium system. It bad a eompisx 
origin. Reduaron of price did much to shake ibe peasants* bdief io the system. Bad c*^i 
for three years considerabty crippled (lieir resources. Wnat was equally imponant was the 
phenomenon of rising priees io the fifties which worked in difierent ways to make poppy 
unpopular with the peasants. (Price situation upto ISfiO would be discussed in the chapter 
on Indigo). 

The Beluir Opium Agent wrote In lk$9 that "every sort of country produce is now 
double what if was three years ago and labour proporiionaiely high"' He gave the 
following statistics: 

Selling for ope Rupee in IflSS'Sfi Selling for one Rupee in 1558-59 



MJs. 

sr. 

Mds. 

sr. 

Tobacco 

0 • 

20 

0 . 

10 

Mustard 

0 • 

30 

0 • 

15 

Linseed 

1 . 

0 

0 . 

16 

Patato 

2 . 

20 

1 • 

10 

Oats 

1 . 

15 

0 . 

2S 

Wheat 

0 • 

» 

0 • 

16 

Barley 

1 - 

10 

0 • 

20 

Oram 

1 • 

0 

0 ' 

22 


The Benares Agent wrote that within the Ghaxeepore and Beiwres divisiont, the hire 
of 0 common labourer rOM from ]| annas lo two annas per day. He wrote : "People who 
could afTord to eat twice u day are reduced, rn consequence of the denrnets of provisions, 
to one meal, while many cannot with dilTlculiy vupply themselves und rnmilics with even 
one hot meat per diem*’. 

The increase in price of common produces and wages of labour alfccted the poppy 
ryots in two ways. First, aplosi the fixed price for opium, in itself very low, the peasaDii 
found before them the prospwt of a much biglier return from other crops. This was enough 
to tempt them away from poppy. Secondly, tncrated wages of labour made poppy culii' 
vatlon—in itscic a highly skilled culiivalion-^uch more expensive. Tliis meant that the 
small profit from poppy became smaller. 

This new development did not equally affect all sections of llte peasants. The Behar 
Agent wrote that the Aocri caste was not as aflceicd as others. Since the expunsion of 
cultivation in the thirties, other sceltons Jiko Rajpoots and Brahmins were drawn into poppy 
cultivation. The agricultural operations of tbc Koerfx difTered froni those of these secl'oiis 
in that a Ko<n utilised (he labour of hts entire family while the other sections did not. 
Due tu caste prejudices, the women of a Rajpoot or Brahmin peasant family were not used 
lo field labour and hired labour was absolutely essential. Increase in the wage of labour 
very naturally hit them severdy. The cultivation of cereals by hired Labour had one clear 
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advantdsa over thtu ot poppy by the sene, beeeiue lo the forreer eeie, weges were generally 
paid in kind. 

The consequences of declining culiiveiJon were two. First, grots revenue was falling; 
secondly, (here wos an tppreheiuion (hat a high price of opium at Ihe CalcutU sales 
would stimulate indigenous productioa in China—a prospect exlreoiely uncomfortable to 
ihc Covernmenl. In November. it59, price was increased by 4 anoas. ^ 

But (hit modest measure was not enough fur reversing the descending spiral. That 
■ need was felt to increase price twice in the next two years shows the magnitude of 
the proplem and shows how far even the increased price ( Rs. 3*8 ) was behind the 
movement of general prices. 

It was more clearly realised than before that (he phenomenon of an unusual increase 
in price of different commod ties was of a permanent diaracter. The Uemand for other 
important crops was ever on (lie increase. ‘’The demand for foreign market and the 
presence of a large European force ( since the Mutiny ) both tend to foster (heeuliivalion of 
oilseeds, cereals, potatoes eic’*^ts, 

That the price tor opium could not yet catch up with that of oilicr produces was 
proved by the disInellnailoD of the peasants to go back lo poppy. The Bchnr Opium Agent 
reported in April, 1860, that in some arens cultivation declined by nearly 20 p. c. The price 
for opium was increased ii> Rs. 4 in April. I860, la spite of it, cullivaiion Oecliitcd by 31,581 
bttgah- lo a letter lo the Government of India, the Lt. Governor of Bengal wrote In Juno. 
1861 ; **AII that has been done hus not prevented upto this moment the throwing up of 
opium cultivAtioii procoadiog in Behar ar m i/Kftasing rare*'tt8. 

The Government found (he opium revenue in ao extremely ''precarious" state. 
Moreover, the dnnger from the new intruder. Chinese native opium, was looming large. 
Other rivals migl.t be jostling in agaio to (ry their might with o stout hero now in 
disrtess. To tide over the crisis, i( was not just enough to extend cultivation gradually. 
The Hoard of Revenue vrrote : "We cannot afford to bid our time and to wait for one or 
two good seasons to stimulate the people to produce opium rather then potatoes etc."t(*. 
The Government could not control the seasons, i( was saM with enou^ of good sense, but 
could control the price. 

The Oovernmenf showed much wisdom in increasing the price to Rs. 5. Thus, within 
two years, price was increased by Rs. 1*12. Moreover, what had never been done before 
was now done. The board of Revenue suggested (hat the peasants should he assured of the 
continuance of the higher price for the next four years. 

In these years, the Government dearly formubted the principle behind the fixation of 
price to be paid lo the peasants. The princifde which was called "a simple and almost self¬ 
acting law", a ‘'universal commercial principle*', **a natural law of demand and supply" 
was explained in this way : "When Governmcol cannot at its old price obtain nearly the 
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quantity of opium required by the nnrtet, the price must be ni»ed io order to obtain that 
quantity. And vlieoever at the old price a £rcat deal more opium is offered than (he 
market requires, ii would be unreasonable to cojitinue to pay more than is enoo^h for wha( 
is wanted*'^ t^. In a period of expanding cultivation, the prixtdple woiVed quite well for the 
peasants* because It would be necessAry *'io put llie prohls oo tlw culiivniion of opium on a 
pnr with the profits on the cultivation of ollwr products of tlie soil”. 

But (he principle started (o operate with n songcinoc aAer u few >care. In ISM, (he 
Government appre!;cnded that (he supply of opium wns far exceeding the demand for it. 
The Government hastily concluded that “the new rale of Rs. 5 a seer has made opium 
Cultivation rnudi more proAtabJe lhan other kinds of culiivalion“tt*. The only way to 
keep down cultivation to a desiraWc Untie was to reduce price. Tbc matter considered 
so urgent that the GovernmenI of lodta communicated the decision for a price reduction by 
Telegram on the JOth August, ISM. The Co.cramenl of Bengal found itself in a 
dclieat^ position. The peasants had already been assured of tfie comininnee of (he existing 
pi ice for I S64<65 nnd the U. Governor wrote of the diiTic.iliy in rcimctlng the early 
promises. The Government of India were lampSy exasperated over (he violation of whut 
it understood to be the principle of "mcrcmhlc operation’In public as well as in 
private mercantile operalionv. the price lo hr ^ven for the ensuing year must he regulated 
by llie results of the preceding year". 

Xho Board of Revxnuc. to wlwm (he qiksiion of price reduction was not referred at 
al), tried to refute the view that cultivation Jiod increased because poppy was more profitable 
(hnn other crops. Vndcr ii “high culturu" C'uoderland of iIk best quaniily when left fallow 
during the rains and cultivated in the highest manner"), poppy yielded Rs. tg*0<0. whereas 
cotton yielded Rs. ?5*$ and potato Rs. 29*S. According to ilic Board. Rs. 5 only “would 
secure to opium a fair chaoce of eompeUiion with sudi crops as oilseeds, sugarcane, tobacco 
and potaloes“t*°. The tnaio source of trouble for the Goveroment was that the demand 
for opium often Huctuated in the market; if cultivation at a poiot brought more opium than 
the existing market could absorb, it was declared that poppy a( the existing price was nion: 
profitable than other crops. The Government never look the trouble of finding out the rate 
of increase in the cultivation of other crops ui die same price. Since tltc poppy peasants had 
not the right lo produce for a free market, they hod to swallow the absured logic dished out 
by the Government in moments of nervousness. 

The period since I86S hud no new k'sson to impaci ; similar vagaries of the market 
controlled the fate of (he peasants. 

NATURE Of THE LAWS TOR MAIKTAINiNC MONOPOLY CONTROL 

The artificial regulation of production aod sale of opium was Inseparable from the 
necessity of having a set of rigorous bws. The Government particularly Insisted on the 
peasants* cultivating a given qiMiitity of land for which tl>cy took advances; what waa 
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equally important was the ioainence that tbe entire produce would be handed over to the 
Government. A study of three important law»—Kefulation 6 of 1799, Regulation 13 of 
I8ld and Act 13, 1837~wouM clarify Ux pocnL By the first regulatioo, a peasant, failing 
to cultivate the number of b^chs specified in the agreement, had to pay back three times 
the amourtt advanced on each A peasant who cultivated land but whose crop 

tailed before reaching maturity found himself exposed to a summary process to repay the 
advances (Act 13. 1837 ). By the carVer bws. he would not be responsible for foiling to 
deliver opium according to the estinuted crop, if il was not due to neglect or emberrlemcnl. 
The Act of 185? made him so responsible. For not handing over to (he Government the 
total produce based on the estimate of the ripening crop, ihe pea sunt was severely penalised. 
If it was due to neglect, he had to payback tl»proportional advance with interest at the rate 
of 12% per annum ( Reg. 6.1799 >; if ii was due to emberrtement or to his secret sale of it, 
the peasant had to pay a fine of Rs. 4 per seer and his opium would be eoofiscnied ; if his 
opium could not be sci/ed, he was fined Rs. 10 per seer ( Reg. 6,1799 ). The subsequent 
regulations were more Kgoroui on the point. By Repubtion I3.t816, t?tc rote of interest was 
increased to 24'\, ; where op'um couU be conhscaled, the fine was Rs. 8 per seer; where It 
cotild not be, Ihe fine incrc.i&nl lo Rs. 16. Moreover, (li« peasant could be Imprisoned. 
Dy the Act of 1857. he was lUblc fur cmbcrriemcnl uml illegal suk of o^vium in ti penally 
nut exceeding 10 time* the llxcti p«kc of opium whicSi wus illegally disposed of or lo a fine 
not cvccetling Rn. 50l). if the pvnulty Imd been levs tluin dial sum. 

These exceptionally rigorous laws could hardly escape bevng criticised by entrepreneurs 
in other branches of COmmervia 1 ngrk'uliurc, cspeehilty the indigo plaiuem. In necember, 
1835. Messrs. ^o^vcU and Co.. a fitm connected largely with iudigo, pointed out that the 
Kteiuioa of '*pcnol enactments for opium mMvopoly" went ill with the profession of anxiety 
for safeguarding ihc pvnsonts’ iniercst which led ihe Covcmmcni to rescind Sections 2 and 3 
of Regugation 5,1830—a xegvbcion for proueling tlx indigo planters* Interest. These penal 
enactments put the planters, it was aUcgcd, to much dilllculty where poppy and lodigo were 
competitive crops. In the context of the drive for extending poppy cultivation, the difRcully 
was being felt much more severely than before. The pbntcTs complained : "It is a case of 
every day occurrence tluit a ryot bound by written engagcnienls and pecuniary oblig.nllons lo 
cultivate iMdlgo in a pardcular iicld. wishing to defraud I Ik: pbnicr of his advances, take 
fresh advances for the same field for opium*'>*^ Il was complained that the legal process 
open to the planters was dissimilar to the one open lo the Covemmout lo safeguard il$ 
interest. The planters had the only remedy in a civil suit nolorious for its tardiness. This 
encouraged their peusunts to violate (he contracts for cultivating indigo. In ihc cuse of 
poppy cultivation, a peasant was said to have been‘'compelled to fulfil his contract by 
the orms of aulhorlly**. 

The Government sought to defend Ihe opium n^ulaltons hy i.vlking of “public 
interests" involved in the opium monopoly. The Board of Customs, Salt and Opium thus 
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explained the assumptions of the Cnvemment. ‘Throu^oui die vrhole discussioOf Messn. 
Nowell and Co, and others who have espoused Iheir view« appear to fall nuo the extra* 
ordinary error of considering the opium monopoly rather as a traffic carred on for the profit 
of (1 commercial government, such as was formerly that of the Hon'bie Company, than' as 
the iiistrucneiit for raising a very large amount of pubiK revenue for pubUe purposes, If the 
monopoly was carried on for the profit of a corporute. body, even for that of iLe East India 
Company, we should be the List to advocate any protection to secure the agencies in tlie 
poppy cultivation beyond that which is alTorded to the advances for indigo and sugar. But 
It appears to us that it would be the height of absurdity to begin in India, where for the 
present, tlie GovernmoU must provide in all ways and provide all things ncccssnry to the 
(waw and security of the Empire and Society, to (|ucstioii a principle adniiucd in every free 
and civilised stale in the world, vir., the riplii of the ptiblic to secure (he public revenue 
necessnry to the gencr.vl welfare by any means, most certuin or nrovt likely to elTect that 
olvccl. In I.ngUind, the King's taxes have protc4ion uikI are eo'lectcd by means which no 
man eoiiM oniplvy In recover n pr.voie debt. In Ihts country, ihc chii/n of Onvernmeni to 
the land lax super>,;doi all uihcrv: agani a dcbi due from u %i:inip ve idur urn be iccovercd 
hy Government thnnigh u process nut avadabk* to any ordnijry crvdliur. It is uvelas to 
multiply instaiKcs. Without ‘^mic protceinm of ih e kind for il;e public rcMmrues—a pi'Oicc* 
tioii unulogouv to that e«ii>erilc«l r«>r the gicaicsi |OCkI of the greatest number hi ul1 uounirics, 
it is not very easy to concchc how the indigo etiUn ation itself in lirlioot or anywhere else 
couUI go on at nil: and why the or^unt revenue alone should be IcA dcstiliitc of that protec* 
tioii if it refill ires it even in II e most remote degree, we c.-ionot altogether cumpreheud",^^^ 

It is, ijowever, wrong lo argue that only for (he sake of the security of public revenuv, 
ihe laws needed to be so rigorous, The rigorous form of laws concealed deeper issues. 
The peasants could grow poppy only with Ihc previous con seat of (he Coventment; 
they were tied to a price not only In iisclf unremuncrative or remuocraUve to a very smell 
degree, but much lower than the one that they would have got in a tree market. It would 
be stupid to expect tbal (he p.MSnnis would be puil.ngin sincere labour Ibr poppy or that they 
would hand over tlicir entire produce to the Goseriiniciii. The conscHuciivc was an illicit 
ir.idc in opium, which was In fact a powerful nunixe for cuiainulng (he culti^a(jo^ of uiw 
profitable poppy. Hut to maintain Ihc inonopol). Ihc Cosemment must suppress it by 
rigorous laws, Tlie pnnul laws rcficcicd only this basic anomaly and conllicl; the laws 
were only the elaborate mcclumsm fur appri^hating (lic pcusaiils' surplus under the exalted 
appellation of public interest, 

[t is interesting to note that ibc rigour of law's was toned down at limes lo suit the 
interest of the Government and restored wbea oosuch special considentiou remained, As 
for instance, in the period of expanding coltivationf 1822-1839 ), the Government was 
cautious in the coforccmenl of some laws. Tor example, we f<nd that the Board turned 
down at the time aU suggestions for disCxaiaing the opTum peasants' prop:rly for balances 
according to Regulation 7 of 1824. Tl^e Board thus wrote (o (he Opium Agent of Behar : 
'The law of distraint should be coTofced with (he utmost precaution and resorted 10 only 
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after the most mature cr>n5iderai»ofl and enquiry. Where misfoitune alone has prevented a 
ryol from fulfillntg hi^t cn^afcrnenis, il is no less cquiloUc than in the long run advantageous 
to the mtcrcsis of ihc GovernmciM to deal wllh him as Icnkody as possible” In 
the fiOiird ngaiti wrote to lie Bchar Opium Agent of ibeir ‘reluctance to proceed to such 
extremities in the realisation of o babiKv from an opium ryot as ntuvt necessarily reduce 
him too state of u I most hopeless po%er^'*'i^K In all cases, wbcic origin of balances 
could not be precisely ucco>*nted for. "the I'lepnrtment might be conlciued with whatever 
amount Is rcu lisa hie uf>>n Mich erticics only bciongir>g to the defaulter as arc not Indispen¬ 
sable to his future >up|X>it”. In IbXt. the Benares ^iiim Agent argued : "That in oil 
places, thuI system is ikious. th:il does m>t coolemp'aic die fulfilment of engagement 
provided h> Kc^u'.ii<on : thul it xculens the em^nc. of public autlioiity and create 
tern plat um to fMudu'Cnl pinetxvs ; Ihnl the ^auU np of aU'nnccs without any Intention to 
require (he to couiply with ilic condit on on whteh they ore made, must be the 

incvilitMc ultcei of outst;iudiiig bjIaiKCs'*. The A^a\i questioned the validity of u point of 
view that the riotous syskin would make npiuin peasants reluctant lu tahe advances any 
mure. The hoard oiviHised any idea of utiuptin;! sirotig measures ‘until the feel lugs of the 
inhiibitunts arc more rcconciicd io the cultis.dioii by a kivowtedge of its reol advaiuugs!i. 
when the iiucrusts <>f the cu't.vaiors lire secured to il«m aitd as long tis their condition 
remains so dep'oruhly low,"tea. fisc miHlve for advising euutlon wus explained by the 

Hoard in IB?:! hi a letter to the Bcluir Opiunt Agent. Sales of ryots* properly for bolanccv 
"hastily rcsorkd Io, might, by cheek mg the cultivation, be attended with serious lots to 
Government. A ease of sak for taml rir<vnue is clear: for if the state loses one renter, 
n not her takes Ins place, but an injudk;K)os sale of an opium ryot's property might alarm a 
whole body of experienced ciilltvators whom it would be very dilBcuk to replacc”^^^ 

However, in periods of resirtcied culiivatioii. tiK Cos’crnmcnt could well aflord to be 
apathetic to these professed prirtcipks. We can uke the period lb4d-59. After the Court 
of Directors suggested the policy of curtailing cultivation in 1846, the existing practice of 
giving loons or advances for irrigation, absolutely essential for poppy land in many districts, 
wa» discontinued. The Act li of 1X5? unusually inteivsihed li e rigour of existing laws and 
udded to their number. Lurler taws did not prescribe any summary procus for compelling 
the ryot to rep;iy advjrvecs ifhis crop lUiK'd : the act of 1B57 did. Fnrlier laws did nut 
generally make the ryot re<»p9nsiUIc for fuiliiie to deliver the estimated quantity of opitim 
if it WAS itol due to neglect or einbcr.r!entC3it; lhe act of I8S7 did mukc it so. Inman) 
other ways, the system was made mavh moiv rigorous titan before. 

One finds in certain mailers a gradual stilfcning of Hk Government attitude indepcii' 
dent of the jice,.'ssit>' for cip«indi>ig or r:sfriding cullivuiion. We can take liie question cl 
rennssioii of the p.:asaniv' balances. In view of the low technique of cultlvatioo, ihc pcnsani> 
could not always stKCcs^fully raise ibcir crops. If thH was true of crops in general, this wtl^ 
more so of peppy wiiich required much more than usual skill. That is why k tejided to l>e 
an oceupation of a limited speciulbed group of peasants. Poppy was universally admitted to 
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be t precarious crop : in the fiinew oF (hin^ ihcrdorc. the ryot should not have beto 
penalised for a failure in crop due to circumstances beyond his control. Under tbe oontnAi. 
system, the peasants, failing to deli^xr Ihc full quantity ^ opium according to tltcir egreemeot. 
hod to pay baci; tbc advances uiib interest. One of the objeaionablc features of the contract 
system, pointed out by Ram Oiandra Pandit in 17^8. was precisely this. The contractors, 
bound by an agreement to deliver a certain quantity of c^um io the Government, bad to be 
strict on the point. The Regulations of 1799 and 1816 contained no such provision. Jt 
appears that there was no hard and fast rule ; much was left to the discretion of the agents 
and llieir depiuies. But the general ultiiude of the Government was tavoumble tu the ryots. 

In 1878*79, the GovernnKni finally ccasod to show this kindness to the peasauts. The 
buckgrourHl for it was the need for a greater compulsion in view of u change in the relative 
position of different crops. Tbe Opiuiu Commission of 1883 severely condemned the role of 
the Government **as a hard task master** in their relation with the peasants. Out tlie 
attitude of the Government did not soRcn down. The Board of Revenue sought to justify 
this rote^^T. The Board concealed nothing when tiKy observed : "Tlve system, under which 
I he cultivator looked to CovernHKnt to cherish and proicci Inin, musi gitc place to a more 
Mitettfikt amfprfK/aoi system, under which the ryot would feel ihut ho has eutered into 
un Agreement which entaiU some rcsponsilNiiiy on him for its fulfilmcm'', Under an nhcred 
economic set*up, i1 woukJ be wrong, according to the Board, to follow u dilfcrcnt principle. 
The Board orgucd«tliclr ease in this way : In earlier years, poppy was a highly attractive 
crop upd ts peasant took pride in his "status as a Government cultivator". The Govern* 
meiit hud every reason to be sure lUat without un unusually iDCkmeut sen son, the peasant 
would not fail to supply a given quantity of crude opium required of him. This belief in 
the peasant's integrity made the Government lenient. But poppy bad lost Ibii envioble 
position ; other remunerative crops were occupying the peasant's anentjon more and more. 
The Board pointed out two implications of this economic change. First, the peasant had 
now better means, >o case he cultivated both poypy and other crops, to pny off tbe balances; 
secondly, prospect of n bigger profit from other crops would tempt the peasant In violating 
the agrceinent on Ih* basis of which he iook hia advances from the Crveniment. A lenient 
law would tempt il.e peasant "to neglect tbe interest of the Goveroment in favour of those 
of the border task nnsier to whom he is under bond as to his potatoes or wheal crop". 

This wus a clear admisMn that poppy compared unfavourably with other ciops in 
point of economic benclil. So what poppy lost in an economic way had to be made up for 
by a legal coercion. Monopoly control inevitably led lo this. 

How could the Government keep lip a certain extent of culiivution or exlcnJ it iji 
spite of the odniittediy poor return from poppy, in spile of the obnoxious rigour of Ium*s ? 
What are those circumstances, not connected with the orduiary mechanism of price control, 
that helped the Government ? Tbe discussion of this problem brings us to a study of tbe 
complex agrarian structure in Bengal. 
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In arguing 3giins( the gcocfal sug^siton for iflcrusing prkc, (he Oovornment on 
several occiisloiis po:nicd out that (he view ubout ibe »o-ail>c^ uiiremunerdtivene:^ of poppy 
wss contradicted by fuels abuul the c&icnl of poppy cuilivatkN). If poppy w«ib not paying* 
il W&9 quite reasonable to infer Ihai cuhivalion would ha^‘C declined. Mr, Lai kin. a 
ntember of ilie Opium Board, gave liguri> to ilbistrate (hat it did not decline ( this applied 
generally to tlic period, I797.1S32 y*». 


Years 

HetftiJi* 

IKOb/lbu? 

45.584 

IKOT/lhOK 

45.579 

IbOR/IHOV 

45.736 

i;09/ihio 

4S,$¥i 

1XI0>^|KI| 

45.537 

1X11/11112 

45,35X 

IBI2.'IXI3 

45.620 

1X13/1X14 

45,737 

1X14/1X1$ 

44,11? 

IKiS.Ohir. 

46.4 nX 

1X14/1x17 

46.51 X 

1RI7/IXIX 

40.510 

UIX/IXIP 

45*492 


Rut the Hgures hardly letl the real alory. They only ahow dial a cctliiin level of culii* 
VBtion was kept up. Krom the unchanged qunnilty* one gets the impression ihal llie pcnsnnts 
found it hardly worth ihetr w>nk to (aie lo poppy cultivation. Thk it pailicularly ilriking 
in the eoniext of extension of cuNivaiion of other crops like (obaeco. sugarcanci vegeiabicx 
etc. Moreover, it was pointed oni by the opium agents that inferior quality of land was 
being given for poppy. Tlie Opium Agent of Benares wroie ; *The produce of opium 
depends so much upon the nature of the io)I...Tbcrc Is no part of tlsc province ofllcnares so 
well CftIculnied for it ns the pt-nuimatu in (be Aet|hbourhood of Ghazecpoct where I have 
lost In the lust four years r>cnrly 4.00U //rrgr.vb ofexcellcnl cultivation. It is cbiefly for the 
purpose of rcUtinlng this, os uko lo prevent a great :r Jefalciliun by the lnirod;eci:on of 
tobacco and sugarcane in these wtikh lltc i*all>es have in conleniplaliojt. ilial I 

have solltiled in the strung sense of my duty llut an increase ofH ann is per revr should be 
given to the r>0U"‘*^ A far more iniponant consequence was that tlic niore skilled section 
of the peasantry would drop out of the scene to yield place to needy pcasiiuls drawn into 
cultivation lc» from nn ossurunce of profit than from the temptation of ready advances. 
Thus, the unclunged quantity of land, (he wilhdravral of (he best lands from poppy culti* 
vation u)>d the growing apathy of the skilled pusants to poppy indicate b>; no means a 
bsppy state of alTairs. All these were the initial symptoms of an economx slagi>ation. 

In some cases, a certain extent of cviGvariort could be kept up not because i))c 
peasants found the cxblijig rale of paymtM remunerative at all. but because ilic secret 
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Ule of opj\un helped them tn ike op for the loe$. One lepeet of the icute confllet betwm 
the elite of producen tied to low price end the Goverament fedins justified in their wiye 
and means was the desperate attempt of the peas.-^nis to evade ibe clutch of the monopoly 
and to seek refuse under the small lr4ders {pyKun). Tliouph these traders appns 
pdaicd a large part of the peasants' surplus in colldboraiion with the village headmen, 
yet, against the monopolist, the pcasoots round in ihe^ traders their lenders in organjiing 
small patches of free cultivation. These interests wore loo firmly e^itrcnchcd to be completely 
eliminated by the Covcmmeni. 

In IS 15, the measures of the Commercial Resident of Rungpore to collect illicitly 
produced opium entirely failed. Out of l,S00 cut lector's estimate of the 

production—only a paltry amount of 30 matinti* could b? tliut culkcled. The Opium 
Agent of Bchar estimated the quantity of o;«!um smutted c^l of the province at 600 
to 600 mounds, hi the districl of Purnea, the i.:nd under poppy illicitly grown amounted 
10 700 or 800 hfffakO^^. Coniinuaiion of eultivation in sucli cases was thus the result of 
a victory agajnst the all •powerful monopoly. 

To make up for the loss from pappy, another device was tuloptcd nod this also explains 
wliy poppy was not entirely nbamloncd. It was almost u universal practice in Rchar to plant 
XuMtm, "n fiower ihoi yteIJs a yellow dye", with poppy. The Bclui dpi urn Agent ealcu luted 
Ihui one fourth of the touil <)unniii> of land supposed to be uiukr pojipy w.is lost to Xmum 
und other vegetablesAWiwr. it was Olkfcd, stunuvl the prowih of poppy since it kept out 
the sun from poppy. The pcosnnis pointed to tI k ndvimtngc ilul tlic pluiii. beeuu»eof 
its prickly nature, formed i son of fence to keep off c.Ulle. WheilKr Ku.^Hm oiid others vegO' 
likbics alTccicd the growth of poppy remnined a eonirovenial point; but llinl the prospect of 
extra gains from this MHirce w.is an imporiaiii consldcrjlioii with the ryots In eonllnuing to 
cultivate poppy was beyond doubt. Mr. D'oyly wrote in 1823 ; "There is an argument in 
favour of the practice {1. c. planting of Kusuw along with poppy j which the ryots have 
always and lucccssfully urged to me—that is the advantage they gain by the extraneous crop 
on land, which affords them so little profit. I have often heard a ryot say that if thlx practice 
was discontinued, he could not afTonl to cultivate poppy and that it was only done to make 
up for the smallcss of pr.ee he received for his opium. Far from discouraging the practice, 
therefore, I have always given my free sanction to H. where the vegetables were confined to 
the edges"* That the praciice was allowed to continue on the ground that the income 
from the plant would supplement that from poppy goes fur eiMugli to sliow ilial llic mono¬ 
poly price .ilonc could not keep up the exisbng level of production. 

In the early period of floppy cultivation, one particular circumstance of the ugrarian 
economy, the absence or inadequate dcv*ck)ptnen( of j market for pca&ints' produces, gave 
poppy a eciinrn advantage at limes, especially when an abundant harvci^l ovcrgluited the 
extremely limited iuc.",! market and brought down pnecs. If the glut continued over some 
seasons, the production of grain woukl be the least attractive to peasants who would quickly 
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change cvcf to poppy. Mr. Swintoo, Seniof Member of the Opium Board, wrote in 1820 : 
'‘Prom every intormalioo I have been abk to ct^lect. an increase of price to the Xotr/e for 
his opi\im will not alone (end lo incrca&e ihe cuhivation of poppy while the price of grain 
remains &o very high . . .no increase that can with propriety be oifered will ioduee the ryot to 
prefer the growth of poppy to grain while a general scarcity exists'’***, Mr. Fleming of 
Behor wrote in 1822 ; '*Whm grain is cheap and plenty, the cultivation of ihe^ poppy wtnild 
of course be more udvantageobS to the ryot than when grain is scarce., because when the 
crops are very abundant, the ryots find it difCeult to dispose of a sufficient quantity of pro* 
dues to pay his money rent when the advances for opium would enable him to do'****. This 
advantage for poppy was however lost when the martict expartded and communiealions 
improved in the second half of (be 19th century. 

The particular nature of the sections of the peasantry generally engaged in poppy culii* 
vation was partly rceponsrhle for the continuation of poppy cultivation. Tt was generally 
agreed (Nat (he peasant group which, m normal eireumstancea, mostly cultivated poppy was 
confined to Ihe Koeri ca<(e. In periods of expanding cultivation, however, other secilons 
would be drawn in. The replies scni by (he Collectors in 1788 show (hat it was only in the 
districts of Behur and Snhabad (hat such specialisatiM of the Koeri caste had not yet come 
into being But the Collector of Snhbbod pointed out (hat ‘'the Qooarfrr or opium 
ryots ore the most luborions and industrious order of ryots*' and this possibly Implies that 
though other groups cultivated poppy, the caste of Koeri showed greater skill. In Tirhoot. 
though other sections were engaged, the "principal cultivators are Qpcr/r,t of a compara* 
lively low caste of Hindu"!**. The acting Collector of Chuprah stated that though 
diffSrent catites eultivaied poppy, "in general, (hey are of the Coccta* caste which Is in low 
estimation"**^. In Bhagulpore "theeulilvadon of opium is considered as particularly 
appertaining to an inferior subdivision of (he $0odrr caste, called but at Mongyr 

and other parts of the district, opium is cultivated also by Brahmins, Rajpoota, Cwallahs, 
Dhanocks and MohomedSDS"***. The same was (he case in Rungporc. where cultivators 
belonging to low caste* ( no specific name was given > ware principally engaged In peppy 
cultivation. Ram Chanda Pandit wrote to Dunean : "In Bcnarea. all art known by the 
general denomination of Qiic/r/es and cultivate what is here called Quoiror i.e. opium, 
tobacco nnd vegetables. Their caste is that of the Sooder which Is lowest of the 4 general 
tribes ( castes ? ) of the Hmdoos"***. The Opium Commission of 1883. held ihe same 
view ; "Poppy is a cn>p which, to be successful, requires fine cultivatton. J( Is n gardener's 
crop grown on whul in upper llindusihan is called Koerar or Kaclihtana land. Other castes. 
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may cuhivate it, but its cultivators ^oper arc (he koeri and the The Coming 

ssion, however, pointed out: *i( is oot a fact that he ( koni ) has aay caste predilectioQ foe 
(he poppy ; tobacco and veietables of all sorts are equally hts care. He is more indcpeodeol 
and inigratory than other cultivators aod will go anywhere where good garden land is to be 
found'*. Some imponanl facts about the koeri eastc are these : the koeri was gcrterally 
supposed to be aborig.na]; he belooged to a low caste and he was known for hU indust/ious 
habits; he differed form another poppy growing caste, kumu\ in that the latter had a 
special hereditory cultivatton—cugarcaDe. A kitrrtu was much richer since he cultivated on 
0 larger scale and he was obviously less migratory than the ka<ri. 

What exactly confined the culiivaiioo of poppy largely to the kperf easce cannot be 
clearly oscertained. The koerl was the caste of gardeners and it is likely that when poppy 
came to be extensively grown, he truiKterrcd his skill from nnc erop to another. It is. 
moreover, not altogether unreasonable to bold that in (he first phHt of poppy cultivation, 
marked by a certain amount of compulsion ( whiefa will be shown hereafter ), cultivators of 
a low coste could be more easily compelled by the village headmen to take to poppy 
cuttivailon ; low social and economic si.'iius wasmorceonipalible with the sueecis of coercive 
methods. Besides, trouble and care ifklispenaab'e to a ^uccetsful growth of poppy proenled 
the common run of peasants from changing over to the poppy crop. On the other hand, used 
to agricultural operations of a certam type for over a long period, the kneri found it con¬ 
venient to stick to it. Moreover, wahin a settled village with a given pattern of distribution 
of crops, (he koeri really found i( dilftcult lo yoaite hit way into an already crowded field. It 
WAS pointed out by 0 |Hum officers on several occasions that the kverit could be retained for 
poppy even at a low price. Tlie Opium Commission of 1HK5 wrote of a currant opinion : 
'The spirit of hercdiCaiion so prevalent among the people of Hinduslliai:-^ll is proper thing 
for a ko^l to cultivate poppy because his forefaUien drd so before him—has been named by 
one of (he opium officers consulted by us as (he reason why poppy is cultivated at a loss**. 
This was, perhaps, not so much a question of aiiachment (o family tradition as one of relative 
immobility of occupation groups. 

[t was further pointed out lhal the entire family of the koeri assisted him in poppy 
cultiv ation. in the preparation of Und and in the extraction of the drug. The koeri had not 
to pay for hired labourer^. In fuel, without this unpaid labour of the entire family, poppy 
could not have been grown at nil. Poppy cvllhation, on tlie bash of capitalistic farmiag, 
could not have been possible at all without a boac change In the organisation of production. 

In spite of the circumstances we have so long discussed, it is doubtful whether a parti¬ 
cular extent of poppy cultivation could have been kept up but for a certain coercion exercised 
in different forms In different periods. The two experienced opium officers, Mr. Fleming and 
D*Oyly, who mode enquiries in 1822. categOnenMy expressed this point of view. Mr. Fleming 
wrote : **The poppy cannot be considered as a prtAlable crop ui the prescsu rates and all 
the cultivaiora and proprietors of land with whom I have conversed declare that it is less so 
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thfin any other crop, except perhaps ia very favourable situations and seasons. I have the 
strongest reason to believe that did not an opia*oo prevail amongst the Koeries that they are 
In a certain degree bound to cultivate the plant, very little would be engaged for aod this 
smalt portion, with f^w exceptions, would be cultivated solely with the view of concealing a 
portioo of the drug for tl;dr own use and advantage"'^'. He argued that in course of time, 
the peosants would be better acquainted with tJw law whch forbade forced cultivntjon and to 
Fleming it appeared probable that in the course of a fvw years, if some addition is not made 
to the rates, the poppy cultlvolion will dwind'c away to uolhiiig. uitkss forced**. D'Oyly 
agreed with Mr, (leminf,'*in believing that the kocrifs consider themselves bound in a 
certain degree to cultivate opium or find themselves forced to do to by the influence of the 
mahtooi who have them completely under tubjeciion*'. He was "'persuaded that It he 
(/(’orrO could once extricate h.mvpirfiom ilie trammels of these imddfemcn. he would 
read ly avoil himself of the option ulTorded in the Kegulal ons and cultivate any crop but 
poppy*'i4S. He wrote however, of the "iripraaicability of gelling rid of this evil, rooted as 
it is by long continuance and tl.e influence acquired by the ntabivos", 

Formsof tills compu’sion var;cd in dilTe/v’nt pcr.ods. Let us fmt laVe the contract 
period ( 1773*IN7 ), In it>c conln:ci w.tli Mecr Muiteerf 1773 ). tl ere was o clause for* 
bidding him to compel u reluctuni snni 10 produce poppyi4». This possibly shows that 
the Covernment wus nwansof the piwbVm. T.icreure n numb:rore'’Kl.'flCCS to show that tlw 
eonlrnct nysium wax actiuiUy in n gixal extent built on n xyvlcin of compu!»ions. In 1777 In 
a letter in the PrnviiiclBi Council at I’ahiu* the Board of Revunne wMte Ihnl they eeme 
to know llml green corn over "considcraM tract of Lnd In the neighbourhood of Ghya*’ 
< Cyn ) wua * Wdeuly cut down, in order that the land might be prepared for the iimnediate 
eultiviiion of poppy*". The Board wrote : "Wc enjoin you siricily lo udiierc to the former 
instructions, by which you are directed to prevent any force or conipuls'on whatsoever being 
employed over the ryots to oblige liiem loeuUwaie the poppy in preference lo any other 
article and if we hear of violation of these orders through ony other channel than yourselves, 
we shall consider you ns diiuetly responsible to us for it**. The lindjngs of the enquiry insti* 
tuted by Cornwallis in 178S show that these clear instructions could not be earned outt^^. 
Ram Chandra Pandid wrote to Duncan of Benares that the contractors urged "the ryots lo 
increase their poppy cultivation beyond their means'*. The peasants sought to get rid of the 
vexation by paying perquisites («w;r<rx ) to the conlfacl.>rs' natbe agent. He whrt failed to 
do so "was ruined". It general)/ "ended in a filhir.'both In the poppy crop and in the 
ryot’s revenue"’. 

The primary from of compulsion was the inability of the peasant lo relinquish the 
cultivation of poppy once he look to it. The Co'le^ior i»r Sahtbxd w.i4 "co.vfiJint'' that the 
peaf:anls,proitcUd by a law foibidding such a coe^vhc n.elh<d."vcul(l quit Ifcopiiiin culti* 
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vation on a supposition that tbe prcsenl cootract ayst«ni is continued*'. The Collector of 
Bhagulpore wrote : **A ryot is not at liberty to cultivate any crop of kind tliat produces 
opium ; he must either continue o|uuin cullivaik>A or relinquish iIk LihJ jUojether and he 
ntay so relinquish it when not in debt for advances”. Tlie peasants hid to face '’restraint 
from the village miuut/e ( headman ) and opium ( native agents) whose common 

interest was to keep up cultivation to the usual standard and to increase it by every means 
in their power". The Colkclor of Purnca found that Ihougli tiic peasant could relinquish 
lund, he conM not prow any other crop he Liked on land meant earlier for poppy. "In case 
.1 ryot notified bin inunllon of relinquishing the cultivation of opium, hi> Unds arc given to. 
another ryot". This virtually amounU'd to a denial of the chcfished right of u peasant to 
utilise W\s land in wliatcver iii.uiner (hat suited his coincrucnce. h'or the peusants, culti¬ 
vation of the poppy crop i.n’cn uiuivr compulsion wns obviously paHccable to tlic prospect of 
his sinking into l!>c position of a lanJ'css labourvr. So tl is not difficuU to unde/tund where 
his choice lay. 

Cornwahi) w.i^ v.igcr lo rcfvvrni the i^yvlcm but it could hardly impju/e matters for the 
pcas.inis. Un lc* the reformed vuntract syticm of < cuforoed in Scpicinbcr of that 
year). a contract ir cou'd not ”c »np.'l live ryots to cn^ip.r for the colli vation of a greater 
number of h.'c4Jh< la.in they cuUivatcd the pru^eJ ng year”. Tlie peasants hud the 
option tn extend cuMivation' 

But according to the collectors who reported on Uic working of ihc system, it did aot 
give the ryots en unrestricted right of rclioqu'shing poppy If they liked. The Collector of 
Jkhar wrote; "Natural inference from such a prohibition on tbe contractor as to thaextan* 
Sion of cultivation is that the ryot is restricted from lessening it. It virtually operaies as a 
hardship on the cu’tivator''t'tt, Collector of Tirhoot remarked : “If it be (be loteatJoo 
of Government to leave the ryots entirely at liberty to cultivate much or little of (hat article, 
the Regulations, which prohibit Uk contractor from compelling ihem to euKivnie more than 
In preceding years, seem luc (ly to authorise the c.%ertion of a proportionnie cultivalloa tad 
Actually furniihca the conirocior a precedent. If therefore not rcMkndcJ. it nuiat confirm a 
power directly miliiadn;; with valii.uii’'t >**. The CuHcvtor^ of Sahabad and Sarun expressed 
n similar view. The sl.iie of aflairs under the contract system was summed up by a discern* 
ing Govcrnmcnl olliccr ofthc time. II. Colchrookc. "The contractors formerly held (he 
peasants bound, if they planted poppy one season, to continu.' to do so in the following 
year ; when this p»nl was dccnled agn'nsi the contractors they requ red that a peasant who 
relinquished (lie culture of opium, sImuM resign the land, on which he formerly planted 
poppy to any other person willing to cngajte for Ihc productloo of opium. This also must 
operate as a very clTcclual means of compulsion"In the condUioas of cantractpublished 
on 1st May. I79J. it was declared that **i( Is to be clearly and particularly understood that 
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the ryots Are to have it entirely at Lbdf option to cultivate the po^^y or not as they tnay 
think proper'***^. 

What led the eoniraciors to buiki on the insecure foundaiion of a compulsory 
cultivation ? The contractors insisted time and a|j*n on their havit^ some coercive tneans. 
James Augustus Oruni, an intending coiiiroctof. wiou U> ttic Government of liis eojiviction 
that '^without coercive measures, it is alroo^t ilnpo^$ihlc to prevail upon them (the peasants)* 
by any reasonable or conciliatory oKanv, to luisetlw poppy in a proper manner, oi even 
after it is sown, lo wulcr it eonu.inity. or wiwii in '.omc places it is ht to yield the crude 
nialcrial, (o pa/uny attention whiicvcf 10 llui b^en some of the collectors 

remarked that :r new »>hk*in wjncli woii.d vet tite ]vas.irts free would immediately react on 
cultivation. Ti wonkl tend lo dctliue. According to l-K Co>'.ciar of T«rhool. without the 
existing system oi con;pulsion. *’n would not be !<u/ard<iu; n.ticb tu pionouncc that many 
who are chiel’ly or solely employed in opium wuukl iocui’y neglect it uud turn llccjr labouiu 
to raising otiicr cfe[W'. The Collectors ofC hutirah and Ohagulpore agreed with the view. 
According to the CoKccioi of lie^.ir. nothing cuuId be snore "coimnendubV than the "emun* 
c)p;itlon*' of the jKasunb ftum the compulsory cuKKalion. but the pracUual Implications of 
the step for the cuntruclors should noi be overlooked*^*. ^ 

The viewi ubout why the euUivuiion of poppy w.u ioipoavibic without u cei tiiin >orin 
of coercion are nut ah sound. According lo she Coll'dor of Tirlioot. voinpulvlon was 
rKCcssary bvCAun;: of "ilie acknow!eilf>.‘d fickkoevs la the divpovilion of the natives". Hut 
this alleged shoi tconong dtd not prevent a peavant from growing food crops. The disincli¬ 
nation of the peavmis lo take to poppy was somcs;,nes attributed to the newness of the 
poppy crop. The peasanu. long niiaeheti to their old habits, were reluctant to change over 
to the new crop which demunded much more than usual skill. James Cram of Benares, a 
contractor* found the peasants unwilling to grow poppy in spile of an assurance fhom him 
that the peasants would be taught the art of eiiracting (he drug. 

We should look somewhere else for the more imporunt causes It was generally 
agreed that poppy cultivation was more cosily ond laborious but less remuneraiailve than the 
cultivation of other crops. Cokbrooku observed ;' that U is less profitable Is apparent 
from the c'rcuinstances of the peasants nut mnbitioniivg this culluie except In few sltiuUions 
which are pecolinriy favourable lo it'*. Some of the culieetors pointed out that compulsory 
cultivation was the means of cctuinlng tlK improvident peasants whose balances hod 

gradually been accumuluiiug. The reasons of this unhappy state of things are not diflicult 
to understand. Coicbrooke found that the pcasania willing to grow poppy vmre those whom 
(he landholders* e:tac(k>n8 made poor and heipkss. Burke’s dktuni has the same meaning : 
'The plowman flying from the lax^lhvrcr b obliicd to lake refuge under die wtngs of the 
monopolist*'*^*. Quite naturally, the liclpless peasant did not bring the same care* zest and 
energy to poppy cultivation ns a more independeut peasant would liave done. The Collector 
of fihagulpore related the need for compuJsiOQ to the complex productioa relations in which 
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a peasant wa& placed. "Ryots in debt to the contractor misht, in order to evade the impof' 
luflity of his people, be induced to such crops only as the zemindar has an irumedite 
demand on. The mult would be a struggle between him ( semi/tJar ) and the contractor's 
Komasfho^ A)r the produce—the one to realise lus rent, the other his balance". 'Hie situ- 
lion was more complicated by the known aver3ion of (he landholder to poppy because be 
was afraid ih^l the growing Influence of the coMractors would tend lo restrict hie authority 
over the peasants. According tu the Collector of Purne^i, an option in the cultivation of 
poppy would rc*uli in its eoniraction because "all proprietors of free lands would discourage 
it merely to free ibeinsclvcs from an authority wh’ch often clashes wiilt their own". In such 
a complex situation, the contractors were naturally conuemed about retaining their control 
o^crthe peasants, once brought under (heir grip, even by coercive means. The contractors 
were well aware that any mildncu or gcncruaiiy would only ruin (heir own cause, since they 
were hound by the cundllioiu of contract to supply a certain quantity of opium. Two con* 
tractor^. Robert Collins and 5vau:Kkr5. explained in lfX9 tlieir point of view. "The siluatoi 
of an opium conlraclor Is peculiar frimt having already paid the ryot for his crop with a 
certainty of his corweahnii aiuJ secreting hts opium in order to raise a little ready money in 
wllicit he is ASSivtcJ by hi> immediat.' superior or ^eniiiutir who is the grcatcbt (»r the only 
gainer by the trick. A r>ol is often kisuwn to sell hisoptmu for less then (he eonlrncioi's 
pi'ic: to smisfy some pressing demand cf the renter or frvo himMlf front such thrculcitcd 
oppression. The eontraclor who lta» paid iIk ryot in advance for his crop Is the last person 
in the district to whom he wdl bnttg hvs opium if he can possibly help 

Two sets of circumstances were working to create a compulsory sysiein. On the one 
hund, the contractor was pressed by (he Covemmeni for a certain quantity of opium ; on 
the other, the contractor found that he could get it only with a great deal of d<ffleuUy> He 
wus always afraid that his advances to the peasants might be wasted. This apprehension 
compelled him to be rigorous to retain his control over the peasants. The surest means for 
it was not to allow the peasants to relinquish the cultrvation of poppy once they took to it. 

Thus, right from the beginning, (he contract system was working under a strain of 
uurcioivcd con trad iction^. On the one hand, the particular siluation in which a contractor 
fuund himself made a certain form of compulston an essential condition orhli success; on 
the other, what he succeeded in erecting by he strenuous efforts, which a compulsory culii* 
vution made nocessaiy, was only an unsound system carrying with it the seeds of Its 
own decay. 

The primary form of compulsion under the contract period was the mab lity of ti e 
peasants to relinquish the cuKivai on of popfy once they look to it. We do not get much 
Informaiion about how the compulsive system was made to operate. We find only some 
stray evidences about the rote of gomatUku ( Mtive agents } or some village headman. Jt is 
quite likely that in the early period, the necessary iostiiulions did not develop to a point 
required for a rigorous enforcenveot of compulsion. 

In (he agency period. ( since 1797 ) a change in clrcumstAiKcs niiglit have Improved 
matters for the peasants lo some extent. Tbc restraints which the CovernmcTit, unacquainted 
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wjlit ihi; iniHC^tcdciuils or|)opp> cullivalioji, imposed Oil ihc contractors pretty do^mati 
enliy hud no ju»iifWHtton to conlinuc under Ihc oflkers of the Government servants acting qs 
the opium agents. l or inubilUy to provide a certain quantity of opium 'according lo the 
engagement, a contractor nn the risk of losing his contract. The contractor was tied rigidly 
10 a fixed price; the open competition (since 1785) tended to wonen the contractors 
posilion. Under the agency system, such d’ltieuKics remaiued no more. Dul the iihsencc 
of the restraints would only mean a ligorous compulsion, not the abolition oroompnjs'on 
altogether, liccausc. us kc hive tred to sliow, the root of compulsion by deeper in the 
rclmive prcfciviicc of the pcasaois for other crops. In the eady records oftl c agency period. 
I have not cotac accrus» any csidcace lluit llic pcasaius could not rclinquibh their pjppy 
land. Such a rcsiriclis>n nught have existed or not. Hut wliat appeals lu ti>c p.irlicularly 
importsnit is a greater syvicmatt&alion of compuls on : compuls:on could now work llirou;^h 
more highly developed institutions. 1hc mntuHty in the instiiuimn.il bus's of cornpuUloii, 
on the one hand, inode It morccTeeihc : hui ii coitce.)lcd. on Cl«c oihcr. li e n^dlness of the 
earlier methods. What was formerly abrupt settled duuo tj some regular forms. 

The driving forstf of ilie new system was mH the r.ir.i|>b'an ugeni. but ihrse who h:iJ 
intimate rel.Uionv with the peasu^ils. The native aircnt of the f.icloi; () was 
nuppOjcd 10 do e'eiyiHity. I'm it u..s s'n ply .*ihsiiiil t«j i\|KC 1 of aviaicness in 

all mailers. So they had lo depend on the ass'SUince ot perMins much closer in the pciisnnis. 
The group thus asstvting the gewnotto was known as mch/ 00 > who luid two dist'nvt 
categories—»u«4/rr rrofiiow and gurj inahtoQt. "The iuAitr mahlout are security lu 
QoverAinent tor the fulftlmcnt of the ryois* engagements and advances und receive a rcwuid 
of 4 annus per maund for their labours*''*Thejb7>w mahico is en agent appointed by 
the ryots to tender their CRgagcmenis, receive their lOvapccs and Kti!c their accounts und by 
them generally the opium is delivered to the Rvmoifhu". The mahif*QS were Known also as 
iunibcrdcrjr or It//eAttori (particularly In Rungporc ; In a later period, zlHahdar had u 
dlfTerent connotation in Behar ). 

There arc a lurge number of evidences to show that the funeiions of Ih.c muhtuP^ were 
not ns innocent or St tuple as these, rn^iafcinenls with ryots were not Indisidually made; 
the gayH mahl’jo^ as a cultivator himself and as a v ilUgc (leudmao, ci>iic!udcd un .igrcemciil 
to get A cerluin quantity of land culuvatcd for poppy, ho Ihc moArooswuic. in all real sense, 
organisers of poppy cultivation. It was generally uUmiued that without Ir.clr co opcraiion. 
popy could never be grown up to a de^cablc limit. In vome cases, individual utrangcmciil 
with peasants, having only small patches of Ihcir land under poppy, could not simply be 
arrived ai because of the unavoidable trouble involved in it; the /»eAroo.^. by taking upon 
them the entire responsibility, made the job far less onerous Co Che peasants. Tliis is true of 
the peasants who had themselves decided to grow po^'. whatever the reasons. 8ui the 
mchtpos had a bigger role to play in induaog the ryots to take lo poppy. Considering the 
icfluenee of the headman over the peasants, a distinction bciweca sin>|ric Inducement and 
compulsion seems unre.vl; especially it is so in view of the comparatively small, bumeilmcs 
quite instgruficanc remuReraiion from popj:^. If poppy bad been a p^tlilable crop, a simple 
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cdnsiderstloQ of ielf*jatoc$t v^nld have aocouragtd (be peauDU to change over to poppy, 
provided this did not affect their necessary grain supply. Rcporu of the local officers leave 
hardly any room for doubt on the point. 

We sun with a C3^ not vtry (>p*cul in clun:icr- t»;c case of Rungpore. Rungpore 
WU5 ncNer known to have grown poppy of a supcr'or quality, though the qu&nlity cultivated 
wcis by no means inconsiderable. Cutdvaiioo of poppy was discontinued in 1797, but revived 
in I SI 5 to supply opium for internal consumption. The nature of poppy cultivation, which 
showed symptoms of an unhealthy growth from the very beginning, was lioally exposed by 
the exhaustive report of Mr. Kcooedy, specially d.'puinl to study Uk problem on the spot tee. 

In Rungpore, the persons, known at mahtoos elsewhere, were called Hfhhdjrs. They 
were only **s b:iief description of ryots” and (bey possessed **almo»t unlimited inHuenee and 
bwny over the poorer class”. They signed a docu*ne.ii hy Wi\ich they bound ihennelvet as 
«ceur ty for the eu)lib ation of a ceilain number cf /'erg.vAT of poppy land. The formal 
consent of the common ryots who bad to eultivaie poppy was never sou^t. Mr, Kennedy 
po nied out that the peasants hardly got anything from poppy, almost the whole amount 
having been misappropriated by (lie 2 i}hhiitrt. but any aSiernt'o*i in (!ic systcni was not 
fcAsible at all. * Stilf, oppressed and plundered as these pcnptc (r)(*tN) urn by their sitUkkn. 

I tinj it wouUI be almost impossible (so strongly roolcUnrv tMC'r hnb tsand projud^ccs) to alter 
tlic present system and that *iihtus tPtr interrrHt'o’t or /^Y^UJv^a^ uf ///,'«• /HVp/r* 

wouhi he next u> impMAihJe to get the ryvts to e«/r/Vj/e /.V /-opAV en oecount cf Co'/ernmenv 
This species of moral mfluenee which appears lo etisl and be exercised in every part of the 
country and over all descriptions of persons by those who deem or constitute therrseivci 
ilioir RUperioiw, Is so powerful that a direct co.iununlcjtion w.ilt ryots on n large scale would 
be u fVuitless endeatour”. Outside Rungpore, the siluntion was no| Any b.'tler. In iS23, 
1 he Board of Customs, Sait and Opium wrote to Government: ”rhe employmemnt of 
^uAtler, and mufn'i\l\ rnahto^ is co^nlsicnt with (he establishment of the ugeney and 
though WQ have frequently expressed wish (hat tbe services of of these middlemen might, 
if possible, be dispensed with, tbe reply of (he agents his invariably been that they could uot 
carry on the business without them”’)*. In 1122, Mr. Reming and D'Oyly expressed a 
Similar view. Mr. Fleming wrote of "Ihc difficulty, if not the impossibility, of preventing 
V cir {^meUtocs ) interference''. Mr. D'Oyly observed ; “the ryots arc indeed so much under 
tlw control of (he mchtotn th.it they dare not, without thdr ascncy, ensage in any pecuniary 
ti'uiisaclion am ^nxKakil if he ( tyot ) coold o$iet extricate hitnsef from the tttnwHeh of 
tlKne mitkitisven. he woult! reotf.ly afe.H hinnef cf Ute epuon affcrdetl in the refutations itnA 
euUi'vate any crop but popFy\ Mr. D'Oyly was of (he opinion tluil wl ere extent of culti* 
Milioii WAS smxll. the mohtvos were not so indispensable as where it was f.iiriy large. "The 
more I have considered the subject, the more convinced am 1 (hat ihougji an evil of great 
nugniuidc, it is one that must be borne witli, to kcqi the cultivation u( all and that uny 
innovation, especially if suddc<i and unexpected, would lessen the produce much lower Ilian 
It has ever been known”. 
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The collecton of Ramgar and Bbagulpore asserted is 1^30 that the iotefvention of the 
headmen was essential becaoae cultivation was extremely iinpopular‘^*. The Coliccior of 
Ramgur remarked ; “I feel assured from facts which liave lately come to my knowledge, 
ihoxigh in no way connected with my own dislhct. Ibsl, wcfc a mnstsir&tc to issue an order 
that ito one need cultivate the poppy unless he voluntarily entered into an eiicagcmeni so to 
do (an order in strict confonnit/ to bw h few would be found wjUng to enter into 
cngAgeincnt’*'*^ * 

In several cases, It has been pointed out that besides (he usual services in the distri* 
bution of advances, seitlemcm of accounrs etc, the n^t/woos also exerted their influence to 
win over the pccsanis for poppy. What could be li.e real nature of such an exercise of 
iheir InAuence ? The peasants had a Miural rcs'siaocc to a new crop like poppy. In such 
a case, the could explain matters to the pcas.Miis. But since poppy was unremu* 

rtarative or remurtcratlve only to a small db'gree, since Its cultivation was far more laborious, 
expensive and harassing than that of most other crops, low could a tu/JiiMi persuade the 
peasants ? Persuasion in this case must have amounted s'mply to coercion, either veiled 
or open. 

In (hose regions where poppy had already fuirly Mab.l'scd its positicii, the institution 
of the iut/dvr outlived its use and was tetsd.Rg to desencraie into an .nstrument of 

exploiting the common peasants. But this Inter dc'clopmcni wa< not mueh d.ssimi'ar to the 
early ons. Oitly the implications of the development for the cultlvanonof poppy werediTeient. 
In tlic early period, cultivation could be expanded through the help of the mafuoai ; afier- 
wards, they proved a poeitivv rviicr on the further growth of the prodoctiv e process. Hence, 
/br the sakeofujitivation Hself. die institution lunl to be ovcrtiirown In 1K30. But where 
poppy was only recently IntrotluccO ( as in Bhagulpore. Ramgar etc ), the Government could 
not do without it and it was allowed to fundion in (he expected way. Whatever the changes 
made at dilTercnt times, the institution of the middlemen coukJ never be dispensed with. In 
the beginning, the state had to look to them to assist it to maintain a oertain level of cultl* 
vation or to expand it. Brought into existence in (his way. the insiirulion began to develop 
Along an independent line. The independent law of motion was (he development of its 
piTectiveness to appropri.xte a pan of (he peaunis' surplus. Tlius, what was formerly just a 
casual method developed into nn independent system und the perpetuation of the system, 
whtcli incradiCsibSy grafted itself on the basic orgmisulron of poppy proJiiciion, meant also 
the perpetuation of an orgonised compuls on. 

Compulx'on on the pensunts had its whde eeoMmlc bus s too. We And that nn appa¬ 
rently innocuous system—the system of advances -^luile a usual phenomenon in (he agrarian 
economy of Bengal, was in very many cases ao instrument of compulsion' To fmaitcc their 
small agriculrurul operations, to pay rent to the landliolocrs nbng with Illegal cessea of 
various types, the peasants, spedally the poorer ones. Imd to borrow. Advances from the 
Opium Department were extremely alluring to them, specially because uo interest had to be 
paid for these advances. Sometimes, aasociattoo with (he Opium Depanmet spared the 
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peasants other troubles of a aoo*eeonociuc type. One Med not ignore the obvioui aofvieea 
rendered by these advances; but they involved an cAligation for the peasants Co pat tbdr 
labour in Iroublesome flod uoremuneraCive pop(^ cultivation invisible economic com¬ 
pulsion only partly mitigaied by the prospect of ao immediate relief. 

Any number of letters written by the local oUkets can be quoted to subaiaotiate the 
fact. Ill 1824, the Benares Opium Agent wrote; “In fact, the greater part of the poppy 
C'Jitivotors are induced to Ukc my advances, not from the hopes of profit, but frocn the 
expectation of protection on the part of tbe Agent agaui&t various oppreuioos, particulariy 
against the exactions of the reminders and Jandholders who not only command their time 
and labour but systeinatkally raise their rents without the least reference to tbe 
regulations'*'40. The Opium Agent of Debar thus explained hie grounds for pleading for 
early opium advances. '*Thc reasons are the frequent appeals from the ryots at the end of 
their opium deliveries for early advances, oiTering additional land and even to allow it to 
remam fallow till the opium s«nison—an advantage to the crops which can seldom be secured. 
Several villages, have taicly come forward with applications of the above nature. The fact 
is that at this particular season of the year, iV rents of the ryots fall due and they supply 
themselves with bullocks so Ih:ii they arc thrown ;oto dtiTiculties whi^ would be greatly 
relieved by curly udvances'*'**. Willingness to put in additional land and to leave it fallow 
till the next op.um season shows how badly the ryots must have been in need of money. It 
was genemlly admiiteu that if the land could be kept fallow for four months before receiving 
the poppy seed, the produce would be much bigger ; but "as the poppy crop 1 $ forttutoui 
tind dependent on a Ibvourobk season, he (ryot) ptcfcrs a suoccsfiion of other crops ioter* 
mediately which Impoverishes it", lender the stress of financial wants, the peasaoli were 
even willing to forego such advantage. W. I kming. a supernumerary member of tbe Opium 
Board, expressed a similar view in 1628***. He could draw oa bis wide experieuees to coo* 
elude how, in spite of I he unprofitable nature of poppy, cultivation could continue. "At 
present the bulk of the ^tteries ure evidently far from atuioiu to undertake this culture except 
perhaps in a few situations olTcring pceulior advantages. Many engage in it with reluctance 
with motive not of pecuniary profit probably but for I he attracdoD of a reasonable supply of 
money when in distress and in the cxpadaiiuo of the aid and oountenance from the Agent**. 

In 1832, the feasibility of carrying on poppy cultivation without the system of advaaces 
was discussed and un almost unnrumous verdict was given agaiosl the contem^ted cbfuige. 
Only the Deputy Opium Agent of Puraca—ool a typical poppy-producing orea^wrote ia 
favour of it 149. He found that "a number of very respectable persona who hold small 
portions of land" were willing to cultivate poppy wiiboul being bound by the conditions of 
the advance system. Some others observed that for the present, tbe plan was absurd, though 
with a general improvement of the ryots’ condition, the plan might succeed in future. 
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Some irgued thet the poor pmtM couM oot culiivate poi^ tU witboot adveneee 
aod discootinuance of advAocet would kod fo •bendonoient ot poppy cnliivation on a wide 
scale. But th's was hardly exclusively a quest.oa of peasants* poveity. The peasants' pcpverty 
did not prevent them from raising other crops by borxowed capitaJ. The Board of Cust00is» 
Sail and Opium frankly admitted : **«e have now every reason to believe that the poppy 
cultivation is prohiable to the ryois, but wc do rtoi think it it so profitable as to warrant our 
ossuming that the cultivator could afford to borrow iDOney, from nativelendt^ and, thereforci 
in ail probability, at a high rate of interest to carry on the rather costly produetioo 
orop;um“‘6«. 

The Opium Agent of Benares tried to seek the rationale of the advance system in the 
monopoly nature of jsoppy cultivation' In ordinary mereantile transactions, lam ss 
much disposed as any person well can be to reprobate an advance system. I hold that it 
invariably produces derangement not only of the markets but of industry in the Departmeot 
in which it is permitted. Bui lU case is widely dilTerent where the Goverumeot possesss the 
exclusive privilege over the purchase and sale of a commod\ty and where no competition can 
arise to enhance tts price through adventitious circumstances. The cultivation then becomes 
a mare matter of contract between the OovcmiDcnl and ilto ryot and it Is decidedly the 
Interest of the former to provide the latter with that pecuniory assistance in tlte cheapest 
form which well prove ihr r best proicction from extortons. that If the ryots are exposed iu. 
Government lUiimaiely would have to pay'*. But m spite of tlie advances, extortions could 
not be eliminainl. The more relevant cxplauaMon would be that linoe the price fbr opium 
was fixed and admittedly low, iht cultivation could not but uks the form of a contract 
secured with the help of the advances. 

But a deeper implicatton of the system of advances was emphasised by some disceroiiig 
deputies. It was clearly pointed out that the advancta pva the Government a real hold 
over the pesunts which would be lost lo others in case advances were discontinued. The 
Deputy Of^um Agent of Gorakhpore obaerved that through thia system ''the Oovemmeot 
have a claim upon the oraomf/ (peasants) which they could not otherwise maJntaln and 
ensure to themielvea the whole provision of opium for which agreements may have beeo 
confirmed". The Deputy in Tjrhoot wrote; '*1 do not, however, think, if the system of 
making advances were discontinued, that there would be much land cuTlivated with poppy 
or even one-hoir of the present quantity. .-The circumxtaoce of making an advance, the 
delivery of a pottah (deed of agrocmcirt) and the aocipt of an acknowledgement and agree* 
ment to cultivate poppy, gives you a hold over an axurm whieli you would not have In (any) 
other way". The Deputy In Sahabad commented : "there U another circumstance, besides 
the poverty of the ryots, which rcr>dcrs the pbn (of disconiniuing advances! at present 
Inadvisable. The have from past ages been accustomed lo the system of advances 

and to feel natural dependence oo the person from whom they receive them. So far from 
thinking this objcctmoable. I cons’der it a great advantage so long as the a^somis continue 
in their present condiUon. I do not coooetve that they are wretclied but 1 think they are 
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yet very poor sod, thertforc, very li«We (o lemputioa and that it is consequeotiy welt thit 
(hey do feel the depeadeoce I aNode io, b cc atu c they consequently fwl compelled to cuhi* 
vate with care the opium they have engaged to and do iiot consider it merely voluntary to 
give the full quantity of good unaduHented opium. They arc restrained by fear. They 
have received a sum in advance sufficient for the mainieitance of themselves and tbelr 
families for some months. They are accountable to Government for that amount; if they 
adulterate the opium, it is liable to conAscallon and they to be sent to jail. All this fear has 
only the elTeci of restraining them from dishonesty. Were the aaomh to cutlivAle without 
receiving advances, tlieir adulieruicd opium would still be luble to confiscation which would 
certainly be a sufRccntly severe punishment, but the ryots would itot feel under the same 
restraint. .1 think the cnect of the confiscation wouU be oot that he wouJd be more curcful 
In Q future year but that he would find it both Ills inclination and Ills iteccssily lu abnodon 
(he opium cuitivstioir't^*. 

The only conicqucnec ofihe d'seunliniMtlun of ad/anccs would hove been that tiiia 
easy hold on the psusans would be lost lo mhers. An apprcltcivsiou whidi was almost 
urtiversuily shared wu$ tfiai the staunchest enemy of the moitopoly—the petty traders 
(piwould Win onr tlie peaMinis by greater aliurcmciiis to give it a rough fighl. 
Monopoly would be simply inconceivable in such a situation. A nmibr threat wu» equally 
likely lo enjne from the Ind'gp phmiers. 1he Deputy in Tit hoot found (hat land producing 
poppy was eminently suitable for indigo. A confiict between i)>c ind.go planters and tite 
Opium Oepaitmcni over suitable land was gradually bocomirtg ntore and more intense. 
Tlie Deputy could get land for poppy "chiefiy through favour and olTicial inruence". The 
Deputy wrote : "I, from long caperience ia thU dtiirict, hesitate oot to pronounce the dis* 
continuance of advances unfeauble and thet if the measure be resolved upon, the loss of 
cultivaljon in this district will be great irtdeed or much tnore than half of the asfomis would 
have recourse to indigo planters wbo must make tdvarwei ’t**. Tha Deputy in Sehabad 
also wrote that without advances the peasant would "(urn to the nearest indigo planter or 
other agricultural spccufntors wlio shouM be willing to give him an advance suffieient to save 
Ills ijuJefm ka\/ii (liered*(ary land) from attachment, ife would thus become dependant 
upon the person froji> whom l>c rcceAvd the advance and he wouM look upon tboi depen¬ 
dence AS n sort of prolt.\tion**i*». The Opium Agent of llelur had r^o dilTcrcnl view : "In 
the miyofity of c;isc8, were (he advances withheld, (he fyo*> wouW not'cs^arily resort to 
native money*lenders. In otl«eis. (he land would be gi>cn up for indigo for which advances 
would be giveo Without a scruple’* 

Schemes for a rapid expanslori of poppy cultivation within a >hoil period made the 
situation worse for the peasants. Increase Jo price associated with the programme of expan¬ 
sion only partly succeeded in getting eoough land for poppy. Tiic peasants, suddenly 
exposed to the increasing pressure of conunodity production, encountered eontpulsive methods, 
cruder and more varied. We can take the period 18301839 to study the problem. Com¬ 
pulsion as an iustrurtient for expanding cuEUvattoo was gecerally ia force In tbc old poppy- 
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growing areas but it was more evident in the nc*w regions where the Ooveinment sought 
to introduce poppy. 

or the numerous evidences of application oF such compvl&oo, wv can select some 
reprcscotalive ones. In 1830, the Coiiiini>5jon.;r oT Circuit of the 9th or Coruckpore 
Divi^n wrote : "1 Feel it my duly to state that I ilank the Impetus gisen of lale years 
to the increased production oF opium has caused a pood deal of injury lo private right. 
A Collector's zeal stimulated by interest aod actint* thiough the ineJium of poworFui luoffusit 
t village ) olTicers may at limes overleap tlie strict lu'c of ripht. The Injured ryot who is 
told all Is done by the Co)keior\ order wlli not so lo ti.e Coheetor lo seek a roneUy. 
Many petitions have been presented to me...I fnund. on cxplaV.iitg lu the pet! I loners the 
course whkli was open to them, that liicy convidered .tn ap}vlica(tnn to the Dourd of 
Opium ni the Presidency u nwre in»poss.1>li.iy and llw j^rem<jv' 0 n to bring a regular suit to 
be tantamount to endure, with wliai idnla*oi>liy they coa!d command, an evil which they 
could not hope to avert*'In 1831. the Acting Collector of.SahabaJ tcivorlcd thut the 
cuitivalion vvas pushed to the ulmosi cvicnl posv*b!c uihI he c indidly coafi.’ssed that **ii 1 
order to cITect so great an increase, it was nccecs-iry to press those { peasants ) 

to undertake more cullivalHMi in add.iion lo Il'c.r foinwr lutwur than they wcic able to 
manage" t. The result was that Ibc cultivation wuv doiK in n slovenly Fasl'.ion: "The bad 
cfTecii of this system appeared chkny in the very Inipcir^cl way In which the weeding of tlte 
fleldi was ouended to. I had rretiucntly occasion to remark on this while out in the disirict 
iit the cold weather ond the s.ime e%cu>e was invariably alleged by the itamely that 

they hud more lends under culiivuiion than Miey were ybk to keep In nrdvr *. The Opium 
Agent of Bchar stated thnt in new regions, poppy was uitiociivv ( a view contradicted by 
facts) but unpopular in the old poppy-producing arenst^t. By way of ei«plaining it, lie 
wrote : "The novelty of the undertaking as well as the hope of beflcfiCiing by smuggling 
may probably account for the one and the interFcroicc of the public servants, the other ". 
In 1831, the Opium Board received a pehiiofl from Ramgar wlwre poppy was recently intro¬ 
duced. (Hi is compels one to lake with a grain of sail the stJiament oFthc Bcher Agent 
about the popularity of poppy in new regions). **1110 petitioners nolwiihstandiiig their being 
carpenters in tribe were pressed last year by tlo: ofliccis of the Opium l>cpa(tnKnt foi 
the purpose of receiving advance Fur cultnatiQg opium*'* ’flwy complained to the 
Magistrate "with the hope of being extricated froni such Forcible ii>e.\siircs**. The order 
From the Magistrate that "no opium should be taken front them withont p.iying them For Die 
same" was not relevunl to their complaints. In 1832. having known of some undue 
measures being adopted to c.xI«kI poppy culUvatjoa tn Rajslial;>* and Rungpoie, the Opium 
Board wrote to the Behur Opium Agent: "You cannot bo loo porticuhir in enfoioiiig 
upon the deputy agents the necessity wh>cb exists For avoiding even the appearance of 
compulsion or undue influence being used to extend the poppy cuiiivalion on account of 
Ooveromeot itt any quarter. They are Fully persuaded that indcpeodccit of ibc illegality 
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and injwljce of siich mcosufo, Uwjf are quile DoiH»s%ary provided ihe ryot...will receive 
the run price allowed by CovemmcufiT*. i„ wine year, the Deputy Optum Agent 
of Falchpur thus wrote of his impressjoAs of compuhory cuJCvaiion of poppy: »'I 
cannot take upon n.yself to explain what specific act of coctcwi has been employed in this 
agency lo make the ryoU cuWvate, but I eonfess I have reason to believe that in very many 
inifances, it rc^u red the authority aod innuenee of the native officen to secure the required 
quuiUuin of cultivation io eacJ» pernu/weh. I do not mean to affirm that in tbc ease of any 
lyois ob5ima(v:y refusing lo cuhivaie, coercive methods have been adopted to compel him to 
comply jior lave any complainants, who haveappeared in person In this court to remonstrate, 
been pcrcmptovily ordered u> undertake or cootiniK ibe culiivatioo ; but assuredly much 
pcrsuniion and entreatics have been had recourse lo which appears incompatible with free 
wjir<’'. The Deputy Opium Agent of Allahabad was equally categorical in lha ossertiou. 
He wrote in 1833: "Jhc Board appear lo ibink that tlw cultivators arc not unwilling to culli* 
vale. l'*or two years pest 1 have had coostant communications with tl»e cultivators in some 
of ll« districts south of the Jumna and state positively tlwl the people are disconlciited and 
d.ssatisficii id most to a man, I have made many enquiries on the subject and the Imprcasion 
left Oft (ny mind is that t*f rAe p»ppjf is Kcttik/frcd a <ufse by thf people ami that 

o»ly by N'lifue autborify is it aphehi.. The cultivation was iniroduecd at the request, nay I 
nay say, the eornnanJ of the Collector: an estabksUment is kept for (Ik express purpose of 
suiKrinwiiding, and ihev also cofKeisc. extending the cultivation. TItesc persons are on 
the spot, the Collector 20 or 30 miks distant, how cnii like people complain 7 Tbc people 
tell me, they are ill used and abused and even beaten by the chuprassies ( u seclion of (he 
inti VC servants eonnccicd wjih llw Opium Departmew). This is perhaps an snaggeration 
founded on truth., on one insunee some kuiac { a kind of pulses) had been rooted out to 
make way for the poppy ; In another, a cultivator had agreed to cuhivaie 20 Aijwor (land 
mensurcmsnt); he however only liad 16; the teed on the rtmalAder did act, be said, 
germinate. He cotiwquently planted tobacco ; the person who looks after the opium finding 
4 hiswas less than had been agreed for, cut down all the lobocco whkh was ffourisbing on all 

the four .The people almost uniformly told, they suJTcfed loss from poppy ; they 

usked not for a higher price and seemed pleased when told, the cultivation was optional; 

they were artaini) not aware of the The peasants shlI cultivated'Tor the amc 

reason Ihut many people persist In purebasiog lottery tickets, though well aware of the risk 
und that number of blanks exceed the value and number of the prizes, for there are some 
prizes oblairvnble**. lo view of a general impression Ihal opium cultivation was compulsory, 
the Magistrate of Bchar issued an order nuking “it generally known that according to the 
regulations no persons was to cullivale opium except by his own fre«will \ “He listened to 
every complaint brought by opium cultivators...the opium tmtiah received at times a hard 
measure of justice...He believed opum was not a paying crop and he believed that no lyot 
would willingly cultivate poppy. This was to short the pedlar er/'ttf. 
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The origin of this compu'sionwjs eoiripIcR. Apart from the question oF smallness of 
return which made llte peasants fcliKlaac to grow poppy, tberu were otlier circumstunecs 
responsible for compulsion, lu some cases, poppy as a commercial crop was never grown 
and the abrupt expansion had to be done by some compubion. As early as 1824, the 
Deputy Opium Agent of Allahabad wrote (hat he was mistaken in thinking that poppy 
"cultivation was carried on by that class of ryots who exclusively uadertake it in the province 
of Debar and Denarcs**(''». Moreover, !« was wrong "in supposing ihuT the poppy was 
cultivated with any view to the sale oT Hk produu to dealers as an article of tragic". Poppy 
was grown not with an eye to any profit but ihe "gnjwcis were consumers and the culti¬ 
vation was clitcfly confined to MnSioinedaos for the supply of tlteir own wants". This deter* 
mined the form in which the poppy w.i^ used ^ form unsuitable to make jt ;i nui ketab'c 
commodity. "U was not the practice of the cuhivator* to extract the drug from the pod 
while growing...The plant was left uiUoucl>cd uiUil it h:id atlaiucd comp Vie nnturlty, when 
the poppy head> being gathered and slor.'d were useJ as occasion requ red, the opium bciiuj 
extracted in that stale by sleeping Ihe Jicsds in water wh eh thus served as u beverage'*. In 
such a conlext, tito pea^nta were rcaify a'armed at the rigour of the existing rcgulul'O is 
which would "jmolve them in obhgalions nnd responsihJitics of whtch they were unable to 
citiinntc tliecvlent end consequences '. The pcavmti declared ilsat they "would be 
concerned in the culiivaifoit lOlely as simple lub('urcr»**. In IH27. simJar views uck' 
expressed. In ihe fnee ef a resolute opposition ftom il^e pcaxanis, land producing the best 
sort of opium had to lie abandoned and nothing short of crude coercion i^ou'd rciuin it. In 
estates under direct rranagement of the Government, theopportunity was belter; but ihe result 
was no more piomising. "I bring into exercise all tbe persuasive powers of which 1 am 
possessed. I am succeeding to a great extent but it is quite evident that the ryots enter in'O 
engagemeots reluctantly...They agree because they tee 1 am very anxious about ihe business, 
but they clearly don't look forward to derive any advantage from so doing. Sucli is the 
decided feeling against cultivating tbe poppy that I feel pursuaded, the whole body of euUi* 
valors in this district wouM cons'der i o great favour if the Government vrere to abandon 
the culture"*’®. 

Where poppy hud already cstablislicd ilsclf as a coiiinicrc'al crop, tiivrc was a ccrluin 
limll to which it could be extended ; beyond tliat, expansion was ociUlnly iiKUJiipaiiblu with 
the ex’Si<ng organisation of agrarian economy. In 1831. (he Acting Colkviur of Sahi bad 
referred lo one such incompalible elemeni while he was explaining the "circumsUinccs wli'cli 
render any further exteinion of the opium in this district less feasible than il bus been to 
raise it to its present heights". "Tbe cuJtivaiioa m Sahabad has incrcast.'d very greatly 
within the last three years, porticularly during Ihe last yeur tn which it wa^ one fourth above 
what it had ever attained to before". The problem to be faced to extend it further was one 
of a limited labour supply. "The A^frks. (opium peasants) even prior to th e, were by no 
means numerous in proportioo to tbe culiivatk>A and In order to effect so greui an rncrcasci 
ic was necessary lo press the msom* to undertake more cuhivatiou lo addition to their 
former labour than they were able to maiuge**. Tbe Collects was convinced that the 
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kMrtts "btve M« u much ii they ut < 4 aal td** tnd he ttought thil "Any fbjth«r txwaitn 
of tbe cultivaiion in thiA diitrio ou^t to be cnde ooty to far at it can be efleetad by meana 
of other cultivators'* t*o. It was precisely wi the quetiton of drawiof to other groupi of 
peasants that the diffictjhy was faced. “Assmus otot^r tribes, besides the k^frifs. have 
in some iasiances beeo induced to colUvaie tbe pon?, but in general, they have the greatest 
antipathy to it. Indeed, the cultivation being much more laborious than any other and the 
profits being o(^ little if any thing grcaler, ii is not remarkable that it should be so ua* 
popular among those tribes to whom the work is new and whose particular business it is 
not'*. The trap to catch them, according to tbe Colleclor, wps to help them wit^ advaoces 
or loans v^ihout interest in limes of distress. The Deed* pessaiits, baffled in getting, them 
from the money lenders, would not dare spurn the offer; otherwise they risked the loss of their 
lands for inability to pay rent. 

Of all the crops, two, indigo aod sugar, were making a great demand upon the 
existing labour supply. As early as 1827. the Denares Opmm Agent wrote; "The great 
demand both for ind.go and sugar involved the oplun ryots in annual i a creasing 
<lifncu(iies"i*i. 

Indigo was creating problems of a special sort. The indigo pboicrs and the opium 
agents were accusing each other ; it is irrelevant to ask which party was rigltl front a legal 
point of view, but there Is no doubt that compciUion bct*ecn these two crops for lund was 
very keen. In 1834, the problem was discussed. The Dcnarc^ Opium Agent wrote of ibe 
ser'Otis problem that the expanding indigo cultlvaLoit crcjtad for opiumt**. The problem 
had two forms. The minor one was that indigo cultivation on areas, meant for poppy, im¬ 
poverished the lands. Though the point was not conclusively csiabl.shed. the Agent was 
inclined to this view. The major form was the withdrawal of lands front poppy as a result 
of compulsory cultivation of indigo. 'Tnrtaliiy, the engagement for cultivation has been 
compulsorily obtained and perhaps by the undue influence of an interested zemlndur. But 
be this os it may, Che interest of the opium lyou and this agency become equally exposed to 
prejudice". Tbe Agent suggested a measure in order to rule out any such competition for a 
given period. An agreemeot vrith the peasants to grow poppy for five consecutive years 
"would efTcctunlly bar ll.e right of any persoo to intermediate interfermce". The Agent 
also suggested making of a lc(p8btiOD to the eflcct that in view of (be application of force on 
ihc peasants to take udvarKes for indigo, the peasants would beat liberty to abandon poppy, 
permanently or icmporarJy. by petitions to the Magistrate wl>o would decide the cases 
according to their mcM. Without such a difinilc order from the Magistrate releasing the 
peasants from the obligai on to cultivate poppy, any agreement for utilising the lands for uay 
other crop would be "held to be without due authority or right and consequently null and 
of no efTect'*. It appears that the Agent felt confident that w.thout force the peasants 
would prefer poppy to indigo. 

The reaction of the Opium Board was oo( entirely in favour of the Agent The Board 
were oot convinced that "compulsion is exercised to such an extent as to render a spcoul 
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legiilttivc enAcUnent MctiSAfy**. The Beerd also argued that the provulou of existing 
la«a tit insufficient to give protection to tliat particular cUss of people, it would be better 
that the ryots ihemsehes should reprcseoi to Government iheir inadequacy. A Ruggestion 
of this description proceeding from \[\e Opium Depanmcot would wear an invidious appear* 
once, singling out, as it were, the cuhivators of opium at a portion of the people requiring 
ond tncriiing special legislative prolcctton of a oature which H supposed to be and ought to 
be common to all”. Moreo^er, "ilhwiH might be generated between the officers employed 
in the Opium Depanment and the indigo plaoters by a measure which would have the 
appearance of branding the latter as oppressors. The Board w’ouKd be very unwilling to do 
anything which might tend to ioternipt the Ceding of cordiality and harmony which they have 
reasons to believe subsist between the opium authorities and indigo planters generally, and 
specially in those districts In Beliar in whiefa the two deserlptkms of cullisaiion engross a 
large portion of liic (and. unless a strong case of neccs&iy for interference were made out”. 

On the question of the proposed agreement for a longer period, the Board generally 
agreed with the Agent that it would do much for making matters easier to the Agent. But 
in view of the prevailing anti*monopoly sentiment vented in the English House of Commoni, 
which might lead to n change In the Opium Syalcm, the Board thought that ”it would not 
be advisable to enicr tnto engagement for long periods which, iii the event of ultcruiions in 
the ndministniion of the Opium [Vpartmcni, might prove a source of cm barm ssment to 
Coveramem”. 

So the existing relation between poppy and indigo could not be alierod. The tension 
continued to exist and tended quite obviously to mount up. That the tlKcne of cordiality 
between the indigo planters and the Opium Deportment wae unsound was tndicBled by 
numerous evidences of clash of the two interests, poppy and indigo. In lgJ5, Messrs. 
Nowell and Co., i firm connectrd with indigo, pointed out how the opium advances, 
supported by the administrative authority, tempted the peasants to forsake the planters from 
whom tbey had accepted advances^**. It was poesibly an exaggention to say that the kind 
of clash it led to wii *‘a cose of everyday cecarrence*’. as Nowell and Co. put it. Bui the 
occurrence, whatever the frequency, was a fact. In 183d-96, a large number of letters 
appeared in the Eng/ishmat and other local nesrspjpers featuring this clash. 

If we pick our way through the accusations and ccunter-accusailons only rarely 
supported by concrete evidences and nccumte statistics, we hiid it difficult to assess the extent 
to which this supposed clash prevailed. In swim districts of behar, the clash was not uu- 
avoidable ; even if it occurred, the scope was narrow. It was only in Bliagiilpore, Sarun 
and Trrhoot that indigo cultivation was exteneive enough to compete appreciably with 
opium'In other districts, apart from other things, the way indigo was cultivated need 
not have created trouble at all for opium, In Sahabad. indigo cuUtvalioo was "carried on 
comparatively on a much smaller scale whicta also origioally was for the most part reclaimed 
from waste lands, always at a distance from ibe village*'. Moreover, "(he indigo planters of 
Sabebad can seldom afford to take the highrate keiret lands, situated as they He close to the 
villages, except for the junntrah cn^ wlucfa, io ratio to the general cultivation of factoriee, is 
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Unl«oradtbia|iBquHitity". TIm D^uty Opivn A«ast of TMoot poifit«4outi 
dMcn^ioos of toil are adapted to tbe evKivitioo of poppy, whaftis moat deteriptiMa iritt 
suit iodigc. Coilitios, thmfore. betwe en the (danter and the Deputy Opium Afent 
rarely occur'*. 

It appein, however, chat tome conflict did occur. In support of their statement tb^ 
coofticts were rare, most of tbe duputy afents referred to paucity or abeerKC of tuiu brDU|iU 
by the (banters against their peasants, whom they accused of t^ud jo go !os over to tbe 
Opium Department without fulAllmg their agreemeots wttb the planters. The argument was 
that if the pLmters felt agfrieved, they must have made complaiou. But case records CQuId . 
hardly be relied on as a guide to our uoderscaodiog of the system. Tbe planters were oevtr 
known to have brought suits epiut the peasants, since it was always tba primary aim of the 
planters to get land cultivated with poppy by any means (hat suited their purpose ; it hardly 
served their purpose to see a dishonest peasant punished and afterwards freed from the 
planters' clutch. The deputies could not, however, deny ibat the indigo planters ewi^aad 
force on Che peasants to surrender their lands, though originally intended for poppy. Tb^ 
Deputy Opium Agent of Bhagulport reported three such cases in 1835. 

One important root of the conflici was competition for land. The fact that pojipy 
could not be grown on all kinds of soils meant oidy this much that the Opium Departmeot 
had not to contest in all cases tbe planters* right to bndi but tbis did not mean Qiat tbe 
plaAleri would not hav^ found reasons for a clash with the Opium Departnient. The plan* 
ters felt strongly over it, and K would be svrong to suppose that the planters werted 
themselves up over nothing. There were some circumstances which brought about the claifa, 
and once It started, it waa bound to react oa ibe polielet of both tbe Opium Depariflieol aod 
the planters. It was generally admitted that whatever tbe reeioat, tbe planters fousd. It 
difflcuU to rent land from the landholders who took fbU advantage of the planters’ belplgfS' 
ness and the planters found themselves eoopeUed to use coercive metbodi. In this aeer^ 
fbr laud, it was not unlikely (hat the Ophim Depart meoi appeared as a rival. In llrhoot. 
as tbe Behar Agent himself pointed out, conflict developed between tbe iudlgo planters aqp 
tbe Opium Department predaely on tbb poinL Messrs. Nowell and Co. rented sev^ 
villages as farmer (rfecodbr) from a landholder. When the lease eapired, tbe plsnters found 
it difficult to renew it, obviously because of tbe impoasible Unos dictated by the taodhoMer* 
What led the plaaters to let go their precious bold on the pcasaots, in spite of the laodbotder's 
terms, can possiMy be uplaioed by a depresskm in the indigo trade. The Bel)ai 
expressed doubts whether **iadigo worked as at present" would prosper at all. *Tbe gre^ 
number of the factories are involved. Prices are so low that they often hardly cov^r the 
espenee of tbe euhivatioo''. When Messm. Nowell and Co. withdrew, the Deputy Agpu 
"arranged with the zemindar for cultivating port of their tocKls with opium, and^ when after¬ 
wards another lease was made with Meesn. Nowell and Co., the lease excluded the opiuv 
culbvatiOQ". The Agent argued (bat **tbe zemindar had a right to make his anangecneaf*, 
but tbe arrangement quite naturally eoeronebed oa the ptaniers' preserve. 
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TWO m*io itnes broaibt the Ittcat oooAict to the suffice tod (ended to iottoilfS' it 
One wts the drive for expaoticn of poppy culrivitios m tU poaible direetloos. In view of 
(Jus drive, the earlier caution mdctfe in the setectiod of Uod reoieioed oo a»re. Tlia 
scope of the conf ict very natunlly widened. On (be 8th March, IS^, a correspondent 
under the signature Blue Beard,—one geoemlly bebeved to be connected with the firm Messrs 
Nowell and Co. and the piloting interest in geoera]—. wrote a letter to (hi EngHshmon : 
"We are told we are not taxed and that revenue must be raiaed. Doubtless it must. But a 
tax 00 our produce would be better than a deprivation tax . which the o^um cultivation is 
now or might justly be termed ; for it will eveouially prevent our raising the produce 
(indigo)". According to the Behar Agent, opium production in Bhagulpore increased from 
two maunds in 1828 to six buodred maunds in 1836. In Sarun, "studded as the greater part 
of the district is with indigo factories", success of the Opium Department urns equally 
spectacular. A clash between poppy aixl indigo was thus not unlikely. 

The second issue was the mcisston of ibc Sections 2 and 3 ^ Reg. 5 cf 1830 (which 
specially protected the planters by auihorisiog them to enforce thdr mdigo contracts) in 1835. 
Messrs. Nowell and Co. wrote (o the Government in December. 1835 : "We lament that 
since the rescission of Sections 2 and 3 of Regulation 5 of 1830, many of us, to avert the 
consequences that would follow a same abandonment of our rights and not knowing to whet 
extent advantage might be uken of us. did we quktty forego our advances and agreements, 
have already found ourscivu compelted to protect ounelvee, and where cur right to land (is) 
unequivocal, as we had paid the rent of them and paid for the labour with which they are 
cultivated, we have been obliged to plough up grain and opium, sown for the purpose of 
dispossessing What the planters lost by law was sought to be recovered by force. 

All there were leading (o teosioo at)d conflict. The indigo plaoteri incessantly 
attacked the opium monopoly, tracing to it some of (he evils they suffered from. The 
attitude of the planters can be parity understood from the letters of the Blue Beard to the 
Englishneft, lo August, 1835, a peaceful co-exitieoce of the two rival iateresu was not 
cosidered an impossibility, if only the magif (erial powers were takes away from the collectors 
fboctiOQlng as (he deputy opium ageais. The coovictiofi was that the weight of magisterial 
authority wu tilting the balance apinst the planters. In Septembef'ofthe aame year, it 
was suggested (hal evea the collector should withdraw. "The opium agency ought not to 
be in the hands or under the control in toy way of either collector or magistrate, except* 
Ing as regards the IsUcr to see thai Uw ryo(s are not forced to cultivate". Id January, 1836. 
the Blue Beard went far enough to demaod that '‘the opium regulatioo must be rescinded in 
toto...Lct the Magistrate, CoUeetor, Deputy Opium Agent, or whatever titles be may possess 
or claim, seek for his redress through the dvU court in common with other specalators pviog 
advaoces for cultivation or produces. This plan and this only can satisfy the settler and 
remove hi^ ground of objections to (he preseol A suggestioo of n different 

kind (coming froio the Engitsfiman } was **to have the regulations, which protect the opium 
cultivation, assimilated to those under which indigo was grown...(o raise the latter (othe level 
oftbeformer"'^^^. As regards the reosedy, the critis’staiidpoitu was not consistent, butj 
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th^ poiQted to tbe evUs pretty clearly. 

Thia rivalry from ibe indixo plaoien was fkced oot only in Che old poppy producloc 
areas of Behar, but aho in some districts of Benpl where poppy was inirodbccd since the 
drive for expansion of po^ got off. Tbe sub'deputy at Rungpore found indigo factoriea 
springing up everywhere in the district Tbe erase infected ‘'every native possessing even 
100 or 200 Rupees'*. Advances from tbe factofies had fewer ilriogs aiiacbed to them and 
the peasants were naturely aUiired by tbeset*^. 

Besides indigo, supreane was attracting a large number of peasants. Before 1836. 
(he year of equalisation of duty on tbe West Indian and East Indian sugar in the Eoglish 
market, sugarcane cultivation was only slowly spreadiog ; the growth was phenomenal after 
1836. It gained so much in stature and prestige that tbe Secretary of the Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium wrote in 1845 ; 'To the opium districts or these more immediately proxi* 
mate to the agencies of Behar and Benares, there are two osain causes, couoteractive oa tbe 
one hand and conducive on the other to the increase of poppy cultivation *—the first being 
the interest of the landholders "to secure the best opium lands for the growth of sugar*', and 
the second, *'ihe advantage derived by Govemncnl Krvants by commission on an increased 
provision”^' One ground of opposition to tbe scheme of expansion of poppy euJtivatioo 
in 1845 was that it would be "an interference with the culture of a great new staple" i.e. 
sugar* 

In this contest for land, the Opiom Department would possibly hnve faced much lew 
difficulty had the peasants been well protected by law. It was uaiverully admitted that 
their rights in land were very much insecure and chat tbe landholders were in an indisputa^ 
superior burgaining position in relalioa to the peasanls. The planters or other speculatart, 
somehow or other, rented laod from the landholders sod came to acquire this position. Tbe 
Benares Opium Agent saw, while on tour, "fanuliei whose ancestors heve cultivated and 
built upon the place, suddenly driven out of (hdr possessions by their semindars to mahe 
way for indigo or sugar specubtors who, from the increasing price of thdr produce, can afford 
to pay to them higher rents than the cultivator of poppy’* t si. Tbe situation, while It fitted 
eminently well into tbe scheme of tbe rodigo pbnters sod other specubtors, tnlecsified the 
seal of the Opium Oeparioient to retain ihe peasants once they came under its grip. 

This new phase of compulsion was associated with a reorgaoi&abon of its old last!- 
iulional basis. In 1835-36, the post of tbe Subdepnty C^um Agent was created. This only 
would oot wffKc ; there was an attempt at drawing in numerous aecrione of the people. 
Two main features of this scheme of co^per^oo were to uk for it, first from the lower 
rank of landholders and secondly from (he native servants of tbe Opium Department. As 
in earlier years, tbe services of tbe village mahioot were Indispensabb ; dismissal of tbe 
sutiAr mahioos (1830) made them only more important. In 1834, the Deputy Opium Agent 
of Behar wrote : *Hhe vilbge mohfoct have ct greatly in tbeir power to iticrase the cuitrvatioo. 
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if sufficitefltly remuflerated, and through their eicrtione chiefly is to be attributed any 
coMiderabc increase wbkh inay lake place. The labours emfrfoyed are altogether subser¬ 
vient to the village He distributed R$. 3,158 to 1,613 mahtoos, the rate varying 

vrith an increase in tbe number of beegeilu brought by tbe maktoos- The agent believed that 
**tbe priociple, if generally adopted, would produce a conpetilioa and conseenyent incrase 
of ^ovzsion equal to any plan wbkib would be sugs^ted*’. To encourage t^e lower servants 
oF tbe Opium Departinent to put forth their beat efTorts. a scale of rewards was drawn up. 
Most probably, in this phase of expanding cultivation, the native servants played an impor* 
tanl role, wbkh implied a eCTlain cocrclan. 11 is not unnatural to find the local officers 
accusing these servants of making eultivatu>a of poppy unpc^lar with the peasants. 

Tbe results ofonother phase of eapamioo < Ifi6t>*lg64 ) were oot dissimilar. The same 
extraneous influences had to be broughl lo bear on (he attempt at expansion. In 1861, the 
Board of Revenue wrote a long letter to tbe U. Governor explaining these un^sant 
happeningsSome of subdepulics wcni. Ihe Board wrote, 'beyond the wishes of tbe 
Board” la their zeal to extend euUivalicm. Tbe Board's inatrudions "to avoid having rc* 
coum to the exercise of indirect influence and to rdy on (he liberal price oflered as a 
suflldent ioducement” were not respected et all. Some went to "the length of making some 
kind of demand for tbe restoration of lost land^kanda formerly sown with poppy”. In some 
casas, they held out "threats of dismtasal to any subordinate of the Department who fiHs to 
increase his cultivation”. The Board seemed to be under the hnprosston that all these were 
ttonecesiary and avoklabk, but all these dkl surely hnk up with the entire process of p<^y 
cultivation. 

In seeking for an extraneous influence, the Government sometimes turned to the 
laodbolders with the belief that their general influence over the peasants would be of much 
use to the Covarnmant in extending cultivntioo. The attempt to utilise the landhoMart was 
as old aa the Contract period and it coolinued till 1812 or IBl3t**. How and to what 
extent the landholders helped the Government b not precisely known. It appears that the 
practice was discontinued in periods of prosperity but revived in those of declining produc* 
tion. That tbe Govemmeot sought to revive it in the twenties argued a belief in its efficacy. 
To 1620. One clear line of argument in (be oflkial circle was (hat iocreaie of price as a 
measure for extending cultivaiton would be alone of doubtful eflkacy. It was pointed out 
that "cuUivatiOQ cannot be extended uokus the semiodar b conciliated”. 

To win over the landlords to tbe cause of (he Government, there were two distinct 
Uoca of policy. Coe was a simple penuaskm by "a handsome present” or a "complimen- 
(ary perw0ff;itfA” from the officers of (he Opium Department. Tbe policy osved much to an 
aaay optimism that, by flattering (he vanity of the landholders, the Govemmeot might be 
assured of their co>^>era(ion. Another pc^icy was to make cultivation of poppy an 
"lateren” of the landlord from an econovk point c^viev. Two measurca were suggested 
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for flm r (a) a pecyokry rtward fer every new bt^ g n /i of bnd brovffii under pc^py fiirou^ 
Ike terKfholdm' entetprise : (b) the offer of a hrgber rale of rent in case a landhoMcrVovId 
luhsCiMte cultivation of poppy for tbal of aprfaic cropa (rvMre). 

The last euggenton came ftom Dm BenarA Ageot, vtho pointed out that poppy oilD' 
vaiion had iMan pmhed (o it« uttnest HmH. II coaM be pnW further only at the cost of 
01 her established cTope. The Opiam Boaid dM not accept the auggeetion. Tbit would 
simply meea that the Covcmoient wouM be offering a higber rate of rent to the landhoMen 
than they could kwlS»||y demand from otfaere. Apart from iu illegality^ it wotdd ancourafe 
the landholders to enhance rent. Moiwver« the pko of ''pnrchaiisg the goodwill to the 
land*', as tbfi suggestion «is characterised, woaM he *'syiiooimoua with prtaaingtho 
zemindars by a pecuniary cooDderation lo exeri their ryok to ioduee them to abandon the 
cultivaifOfi of nbhre and to substitute for it the culture of poppy*’—in overt eoearion whkb 
the Ooverameut would not approvetv*. The w 0 estioQ is itnporlaot in Uut it points to a 
new source of tenstoo in the agrarian society—the drive for expansion of poppy culDvabon. 

Other measures for seeking the laodboiders* consperation also failed. TJfry were 
round exlxcmely apathetic to the Government*! cause. In a few cases where they reepooded 
with enthusiasm, it was "more to keep in Oivovr with the local revenue officer thin for any 
other reason"!**. Only the leadhoMen of a lower rank showed some zeal, 

We need not go far to seek for the ei^lanation. The kndhotden had every reason to 
dislike and oppose the cuKivation of poppy. 

They could well understand how the rntroductiofl of poppy and its growth would bring 
in a new authority and they were natumJty proee to the nupkaon that, by ultitnately rcstrln* 
ing their own authority, it would alTcct their economic interests. While axpkining the 
hoshle attitude of the landholders of Rampr, the Deputy Opium Agent refored to Hie 
widely prevailing impression that "opium cultivators enjoy to a greater extent than othera 
the favours of Oovernment, of which the eonsequeoce has been (bat (be opim ryou ofa not 
uofVeqiiently at variance with the kndholders from tbetr dentnding exemption from their 
performance of established cukoris, such u aerving as befars ( unpaid labooren ). supplying 
him without remuneratron wiDi d r ewood or grass and bamboos when repairing or buJUing 
his house and many other similar usages which are cUimed by the zemndara as their rights 
and which no other class of ryots Oiinks of dkpotug*'!**. The kndboMers of Demdpon 
Wert afraid that "any baUnces due by the ryota wiH be find paid to Dus agency < opiwa ) or 
(rther who may step k". Since poppy was iattoduced, Diey experj«K«d "neaght but 
quarrelling tod nitltig disputes in Dirir v i lls ges by tbe oative oAcm fbr the purpose of 
plunder". Tbrir resources would be crippled, it was argued, by the deserUoo of tbe imprtH 
videot peasants unable tobearlosm from poppyt**. Thk avenson was only more pro- 
i WBPced when (be growth of SQ^ and indigo cnMvaDon opeaed up new opportunities to 
tbe landholders to let out (beir kadi la farms (tieem ) at a CPCoitltaQl rato, 
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Not only did tiK landholder not encourage poppy cuhivatioo but some of ibeir doings 
tendetf to adversely affect its growth. The most Importaot of these was (he enbaoceinent of 
peasants’ rent. The growth of commercial agriculture was associated in many regions with the 
emergence of differentiaJ rent. Rtoi (coded to be determined more by the character of crops 
than by the known qualities and chssificatidas of soiis. It was almosC uaiversaJly admitted 
that a particular quality of soil paid inucb less when it produced ordinary ccop than when it 
produced poppy. The explanation given for the pbenomeooQ by the Benares Agent applied 
to cases where ibe village Gommunity system was siiU fuiKtkmjng. "That the zemindars will 
oppose an extension ( of poppy culiivaiioo ) at grain rates may easily be conceived. The 
cultivators of corn are members of the village eommuoity, dependants of (be zemindar and 
render him» when required, valuable service in various ways. But not so the cultivators of 
opium”, Moreover, "grain and other similar produce contribute to the prosperity of the 
village, the support of the hw/mraA ( merchants ) and traders wito pay house rent and petty 
customs of all kinds to the village proprietors. The opium ryots do not and thus they 
appear to me equitably liaMc to compensate to the zemiodar in money for what they neither 
directly or indirecUy contribute like other ryots in any other way"^^^. 

Whatever the origin, enhancement of rent on poppy bnds became a system and was 
so admitted by the Government. One of the pet arguments of the Government for not in* 
creasing price paid to the peasants for crude opium was that it would only go to the land* 
holders* pocket as enhanced rent. The Opium Regulalioa of 1816 ( Regulaiioo 13 ) sought 
to protect the peasants. But it was officially admitted that it was a dead letter*^ ^ Accor* 
diog to the regulation, it was the peasant who would institute suit against the landholders . 
but in most cases, it was inconceivable that the laodboider's will would be opposed by the 
peasant. The suggestion that the Opium Department would lake iHc initiative was act 
accepted on the ground lhai it would have "on invidious appearaooe singling out, as it were, 
tbe cultivators of opium as a portiOD of Ibe people requiring and meriting special protection 
supposed to be common to all**. There was ooee a facile assumption that the landholders 
would before long appreciate the real value of opium and a far sight bom of it would lead 
them to refrain from enbanciDg rent. But this never came about*In I8S6, ibere was 
again a move for effectively protecliog the peasants. But (he Board of Revenue fell extremely 
diffident and wrote of'’practical diiDeultics'* in tbe way. ‘‘Except in some few instances, 
there is no legal limit to the demand which a zemindar may pul upon hU land. Tbe custom, 
it U believed, in Behsr where tbe Ukodory ( faming) syaiem prevails, is for (be zemindar to 
raise tbe rental of the whole village to the ukadar who makes the lands cultivated with (be 

poppy pay for the increase on (he whole.The Board, therefore, are reluctantly compelled 

t o admit that however just in principle, tbe Sectioo (Section 20 of tbe proposed bill to cooso* 
lidate and amend the law relating to tbe cultivaticm of po^ and manufacture of Opium ) 
will be inoperative in practice*'***. 

Ultimately, the policy of seeking co-operatioo of (be landholders was abandoned. 

200. Ibid. 6th Sept, N<k «. U)6. « 
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The exieting frunewaric ofcliM n^ttotn in the egnniD society offiengal^be 
reUtions of the dees of producen with the UndhokkR ud the villege moneylendert, the 
extremely hmited local marfcer hecpbg the prkc peasants* produce very low, Che limited 
demaod for crops other than the UidjCiooal tubsisieoce crops of the peasants aod suailar 
other things admirably fitted into the scheme of the Government either to maiotaio a certain 
exteot of cultivation or to extend it. Hiis created a situation where compulsion on the 
peosaoU could be reaQy effimive. But ceonomic changes in the second half of the 19tb 
century ^rising prices, extension of market both local aod foreign, considerable improvement 
in communications—tended to weaken the whole basis* institutional or economic, of core* 
pulsioo. Some of the changes were entirely new : socne were old changes, but the scale of 
operations became unprecedentedly vast. These changes brought to ihe peasants a freedom 
of choice. Compulsion in old fomu would generate tension of a kind which, in its heightened 
form, might touch off an explosion uitimaidy destroying the entire system. The indigo 
system in Bengal crashed down precisely is the same way. The Government must increase 
price to the peasants or watch the new economic devetopmenis with calm rcsignodoa. 

The records of the Opium Depanment of the time art full of references to this cbisged 
economic sc1*up. We can take only a few of there. Mr. A. C. Mangles, in his Report on 
the opemtiODS oftheBehar Opium Agency for Iltl«1l92. wrote: ^'Improved means of 
communicatJon, both by land aod water, bave opened out to tbe cultivators markets for their 
country produce which they did not possess before, whilst European and niiive core petition, 
following on the lines of communication, may be said to have in some instances brought the 
market to tbe very fields in which crops arc grown'**^*. He referred to tbe production of 
potatoes and sugarcane. Because of Ihetr bulk, poutoes could be grown forraerly only 
in the vicinity of towns ; but now as a resuli of improved communication, **these cropa are 
often sold on the ground itself'*. The consequence was that '*poppy is being gradually bus 
steadily driven into (be background'*. Only inferior land was given for poppy. The Board 
of Reveoue wrote of tbe new situatioa in 18S4: foRDerly. *'tbere was but Little compeliiion 
in the demand for other crops, all of which probably went into the hands of (he mahatwu" 
<mooeyicnders). With an expectation of advantages from opium advances, the peasants 
gave tbeir best land for poppy ; but '"iht railways aod other means of communicalian which 
bave been opened out and tbe ever growing demands of the commerce of tbe country have 
completely changed tbe state of aflairs. Opium baa lost lU place as the most lucrative 
crop^sos. (Poppy was however never **(lie most lucrative crop*'). In Mr. Campbel, 
the Opium Agent of Behar, observed rn hispanuaJ report t^lhe agency for 1890-1891: ''There 
can be no doubt that since tbe opening of tbe Bengal and N. W. Railway, the difiteulty of 
mainuinmg the cultivation of such a delicace cn^ as poppy has largely increased***<>*. 

Thus the small peasaoTeconorny, with new opportuniUes for expansion to numerous 
ways, was ultimately becoming more and more incooipaUble with the earlier easy success of 
the old orgaoisatioo &f poppy productioa. 

104. Quoted ie ‘Report oo (be Werkiaa of fte Ophn Depvtual'. isn. 
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lU situation, name, boundary, population, •ppeatuce, bisio«Y. early period. Hindu about its 

eri|in. PurusMUmi MShSunya. Sanctity of Pun. Story of tndradyunua. Buddhici Peflod<4tiiulu 
account. Buddhism in Oniu. History of the loolh^elic. Lo9le of Oanupure. JjiAMdiha's relation 
10 Buddha. Boat* Buddhist or Vaia^apenod. Yayati's revival. AfUh|aUilna'» ereetioA of the Great 
Temple. Caiunya's rcroriuikOR. MSikan^svara Temple and ^ihSronllS Bridpe. Greal Tcn^ Iti 
boundaxy*wAlK and iJteaay. The S«ki filler, Tbe Outer Cndowre. The Inner Enc)osuf«. Tba Great 
Temfrie and Porch, The Dascini Hall. Tlw Hall of Oflermp. Inacripborv. Ja|aniiltha«*Ms audience** 
his inu8S*4iie daily aerviee. Sanctity of ibe offerinft Fe4ivab **GiH>ranip. Putylbhi^a. Mahaca 
Sahk^nti, Dull YSerf. BJmanavomT. Oaman'MaHjana. Candvia Viiri, RubminTdvrapa, Snina Ylcrl, 
Ratha Yitri. S.iyana EkSds'I. Jhulana Y2lr5, iaamifiim). Fttivapanvartjiu, Kltiyadanuna, Vinundanim. 
Kuar punli. Utih&pan i EUisG. CundicSfS^^ Minor aierai ptueer of fan** Svuiadvira, Mlrfcaq^a 
Tank. YBrrwfvara. AlSbukOsvara. KapSlamocma. iseti^iigi, Indradyumna Tank. Nareadra Tank, 
CakraiTriha. LokaoSiiu. 

[ M ] No [odiat) divinity has a nwo UDtnviabk notoriety in F.nflish liuratura than 
Juiannltha. Alike in poetry and in prose, in worlds of imibinalion as In sober history, 
be fonni a nevcr*dyins iltusiralion of ail that iv cruel, all that is horrible, all that Is moat 
revolting to every sense of humonily. The Cretan Dionytutco ut which little children were 
immolated in honor of Uiony&ius, the Druidicel wicker cage with its writhing ntasi of human 
victims destined to be burnt nJrve, Hie Mexican Tescailepocawiih bis annual pileofa hundred 
thousand captive heads, the Peruvian Pruloucoo with iu mounds of human flesh every year 
olTered to pacify the wrath of an irate divinity, pate before this hideous MoJocb whose 
terrible car 'through blood and bones plou^s its dreadful path'. Has the ontor to excite 
in his Budieuce a feeJing of revoiiiog abborrcoce apinet any hated object?—he eennot do if, 
beUer. UuuLby denouncing it as a car of iagann&iba ; the preacher su^rvea tbe cause of 
religion by indulging in the same metaphor ; and the sutesman holds It as one of hia ooes 
potent invectives, fit (o be hurled at everything that he thioka the most detestable. It Is 
certain, nevertheless, that human cooceptioo bas never icaliaed a more innocent aod geotk 
divinity than Jaganjiitha ; and the tenets of his votaries are the very reverse of eaoguinary 
or revolting. In fact, never was opprot^ium mofc unjustly cast on an inoflensive object than 
in this iostance, and none merited it less. How the mistake has ariseji, is an enquiry wlwb 
does not fall within the scope o( this essay, but maoy circiumtanees will be adverted to lower 
down, which will, it Is believed, be of use in repudiating the foul charge. 

Puri—Its situation. Tlic thnee holy diyi of the Lord of the world is situated on ibe 
seashore, about GAy miles to the south of the town of Cuttack. Latitude Sis. N., 
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Lon|itude 4991.5 s. E. It cao lay do diin to ttlubfity. for it ii located on a tew lurf* 
beaiea beach, the perenoial borne ofdiaeaae. lu fertility is represented by IU arid aaody 
soil. It has no river of any size passing by it which could keep up water commuoicaUoA 
with the interior; and even drinking water of good quality is in it far from being pleotifUJ. 
It has DO pretension lo the positioo of a port, for the surf-waabed shelving shore and open 
roadstead before it will not permit even sea-gwng country cralts to approach within half a 
mile of the land. And besides the blue sea there is nothing to give it a picturesque appearance. 
The sandy shore of which it forms a pari, stretches from the Chilkfi Like in the south to the 
mouth of the Prdcl river on the north, a disujMe of over 42 antes, with a breadth varying 
from a thousand to six thousand yards. The level throughout this length is low, but broken 
by a number of ridges some of winch enclose bgoons of salt water. One of them about 
hve by three miles near Pun. fornix a large laU called Sara, and receives the drainage of the 
Bhirgavi River. WJiy so inhMpiiablc and ungainly a site was ever selected for a large town 
it is diffieuli to conceive. 

Its Name. The moat ancient name of the place was Nllftcala or'blue hill*, given 
10 it to ennoble one of the sand ridges m the centre of the town, barely 2fl feet lugh. on which 
the temple of the divinity now xtands. This nnine, however, is not now in common use. For 
centuries past, the c!ly bus been looked upon as ihc holiest on (he face of the earth, und the 
moil approprluio name for it has been, prccmiiienily nnd par rxrrf/rNrc. Purl^The CU/. 
In English records nnd also in some l*crsian Jocuinencs, ii>e fast name is usually given to 
both the district and the town, and the hitter for distinction often nppeais under the name of 
'Jogarnaut.’ the name of the presiding divinity being { 100 ) confounded with that of hU 
dwelling place. This confusion, howwer. is due to Hindu writers of medieval limes who 
used it in that sense. Similarly they use the word Purusottama, *ihe noblest male.’ the name 
of the divinity, for that of his sKred town. In these two insiencei wc have, however, the 
results of a spirit of economy or abbreviation, by wbidi *Jigannfllha-IL|etrt* and 
’PuiugoRime'Kfeira* have been deprived of Uieir test member. By omittitig the first member 
we arrivO at (he most popular name of the place. Kheira or Ksetra ’the ucred place'. 

Its boundary. The town is bounded on the truth by (he sea ; on the west by 
ParganoB Chaubiskud ; and on the north and east, by Parganna Rihang. The line of 
demarcation on the north side Is best indicated by (he Motiyfi Nodi o/wr Madhupur River. 
The area enclosed by these boundaries is a liule under five mils, with an average breadth of 
a mile and a half. About one half of the breadth is. however, represented by the sandy shore 
on which stands the civil station, and which in official records rs known under (he name of 
Porganna Oldhir, and popularly as Bilikhaod or *the sand portion.* The other half forms 
the (owo proper, arid it does cot include much more than six furlongs in its breadth, except 
towards the western side, where the width of (be shore has been largely inhabited und indu- 
ded in the town. According lo Sanskrit wrUers Che area of (he town is five kr^ia from (he 
temple of Lo](an5thQ on tbe west lo that of Vilveivara on the east, and from the see lo the 
Motiyg Nadi; but as two kroSns out of (he five, have b^en, i( ia said, engulphed by the sea. 
tbe remainder very closely represents tbe pesenl extent. . 

lu population and appearance. For admiaistraUve puipooes tbe area ie divided 



iQlo ttvta wards, called each under the cootrol of a police post. The fixed population 
of the town is, for the area occupied ( 1,871 acres > very small, numbering only 22>695 
persons, mostly Kladus, and (he greater part of the ground, as shown on the map (plalo LX 
is covered by trees aod gardens. On occasions of Ihc prirtcipal festivals, the influx of 
pilgrims, however, in immense, and varies in number from sixty to a hundred thousand 
heads. The uninhabited portions then leem with a dense muhilude, and very little space U 
leA unoccupied. It is not remarkable that, under such circuinMaoecs, in ordinary thnea the 
town should appear poor and straggling. The houses arc mostly thatched, or tiled, and even 
the principal thoroughfare, the Baradand, wfaicb cuts (be town longitudinally into two 
halves, has no private masonry building of any pretension to show. Nor has it any trade 
or manufacture to a large extent, A single market of a very modemte size (Anando BAzir) 
at the western end of the main street suffices to supply the requirements of Ibe people. 
Altogether the place has very little of (he appearance of a thriving town. The huts, 
however, are generally neat, clean and tidy, and appear to be very well uken are care of. 

Its history, The history of the place may be noticed under three heads; (I) the 
Early Hindu period : (2) the Buddhist period ; and <:t) the pos(*BuifdJust or the Vaisnavite 
period. Of the first of these periods we possess nothing but a mau of legends utterly 
untrustworthy, and lotaify devoid of historical value. The second, dating from the advent 
of Buddhism in Orisaa in the 5ih century B.C. to its downfull in Uic Sth ceniuty A D., or a 
period of a little over 900 years, has not the benefit of any systematic raeord, and (he fbw 
facta trncenble in Buddhist writing are obscure and unutisfaclory. Of the third period, 
the early history has been purpoaely mystified, but from the 7th century we have contempo* 
rary records of coosiderable vahic—(he Palm*kar Temple Annals. 

Early Hindu porlod. The legendary accounts are preserved in three separata treatises 
which profess to be parts of the leading 18 PurAgas and in casual notices iu other PurApaa. 
The three treatises bear the common tariK oC Fyrtiso//ama MMtfftya. und belong raspec> 
lively to the Sko/uk PurSnn, the KHrma Purgno and (he Ndra<k Puri/fa. They are obviously 
founded on one originol, and treat of (he subject in very much the same way>«-LD many 
places io the very me words ; nevertheless there are m them many material differeaces 
which suggest the idea of their having only borrowed (he ouilines of the stories, and filied 
them up and shaded them acconliQg to individual predilecttojis. The details aod descrlp* 
tioQB given io these works dearly show that they are of a much later date than (hat of the 
revival of Vay&ti Kefari. Thus they narrate tbe history of oocurrancea which happend 
more than fifteen buodred yean before them, and tbeir authority, therefore,* is of smallesi 
moment. The occurreocee, moreover, are obviously fictitious, designed solely to cast a balo 
of antiquity on a locality which had been, as I shall show lower down, taken ftom a hostile 
sect, and it is immaterial, therefore, to enquire about the value of the teslonony broae by 
them in the ease. The legends are of inteRst. however, aa they portray (he belief of tbe 
people, and 1 shall oodee a few of tlteffl to point out (he relation (hey bear to some of (he 
antiquities of the place. 

1 Their Bitaa ace; 1. HarCUfifi; Vu Oaurtfior; in. bfii; ■«. Mavmui>di; v. Dolaoue^t, 
vi KoadlibBDt i aod vtt Miriaodeivira. 
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(101J Puruahoetama Hahatmjra. Of the three treatises aferesaid, (he most ela* 
borate and best digested is (he one wtkh professes to be a part of that book of the Skaida 
PurSiia which is devoted to Orissa,—tlikala tChanda. Id the edition of it printed at the 
Gaoapat KriahnajI Prees, Bombay, ten years ago, the work extends to 46 hapten, bb( in a 
manuscript in my family library the number is il. The work opens, in the usuat Pnrdnk 
style, with an enquiry from (he sages assembled at the great srcrificc in the Naimisa forest, 
as to the reasons which induced Bhagavin, the great lord wIh) wus manifest in light, 
Narayapa himself, (he noblest of beings lo assume the form of a log to abide in (his 
place, and the saint Jaimini responds to the call by rccliing wh^t he had heard, at an 
assembly of the gods, from SkanJj who had narrated the story on the authority of hts father 
iambhu. 

Sanctity of Purl. The story opens with an account of the hi^’ merits of l?ie pluce. 
It is said Ibut on one occasion Unihma fell very inucfi distressed at hi» rot having provided 
in hie creation sufDcicm means for the rcdcmpiion of created beings, and bcsouglil the rid of 
N&rftyaoa for a summary method of Mlvation. The request, however, wus not acceded to, 
as It would have disturbed the harmony of the creation ; but ii was pouitcd out (hat those 
who were really earnest about salvation could easily obtain it by dwelling in the secret abode 
of the divinity on the sca'shore. In praise (hereof the Lord said. *On the norUiern sliore of 
(he sea, to the louih of the Mahunadi Riser, thsrt is my fasourUte abode. Alone it can 
confer all the blessings which arc derivable from all the other sacred places on the earth put 
together. Those wise sons of Munu who dwell there, enjoy tl:e fruits of all ilie good deeds 
performed by them In their previous births. Know this, Loius born, that none who is of 
little merit or w»nlmg in faith can dwell there. Every step of the Lind from the Mntigo 
Forest to the shore of the southern sea is the most precious, .is I slull show you. The Blue 
Hill, which Cour^slics on tltc scn^sliore, is tJic mo»t secret pktcc on earth, most JiDicultly 
accessible even to you. Enveloped by my iHuston. i( remams unknown even to the gods and 
the demons. Forsaking ill company I dwell (here in a corporeal form. Rising above ull 
mutability and eternity, 1 abide at Pum^ociama. the holy spot, which is alike unassailable by 
creation and destruction. Even os you see me herein corporeal shape with all iny e^nblems, 
so will you, Brahm&, see me there. On (hat Blue Hill, to Uk west of the Kalpa fig tree, 
there is a fountain known under the name of Rohina ; dwclliog near it men may behold me 
with their carnal eyes, and, washing olT their sirts with its water, attain equality with me'. 
The equality here referred to is ooi confined to merits or nmral excellence, but extends lo 
corporeal similitude, aod ao illustration is afforded in proof of it. It is said that Brehmi, 
on beariog the advice, immedialely repaired lo the ^errd spot, and, while standing tbere, 
beheld t crow, impelled by thirst, coming to the fouotain, end taking a sip of its crystal 
treasure, aod then plunging into it. Instaatly Its form changed from that of a crow to tlie 
counterpart of Visnu himself, with four arms canying the fourfold emblems of the eonch* 
shall, fhe discus, the mace, and tbe kxus; aod in Uiis form the metamorphosed being 
repaired to the heaven of Visnu. Brabmk, beholding this, was at^ouce convioced of the 
tranaceadental merits of th» irioce, a'nd resolved lo extend iu glory. Other stories follow. 
One of (hem shows that Yaoia, the regent of tbe dead, has no control over tbe dead of this 
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place, aod that death here Ijtvariably ensum absolute salvation. A second is intended (o 
show that this spot is not sut^ect to the tows which e^vtfn the i«si cf the universe, and ^ 
from all liability to decay and dissotulion ; it ksla in its pmliiie slory when all other pieces 
and regions and worlds are swept away by the revolution of time. 

Story of Indfadytimna. In the eartiesl stage of iu existeoee. Puri, says the 
PuriisoUama Mahhlmya*, was a foccai having the Blue Hill in the centre, with an ail'besTOW' 
ing Kalpu tree on its brow, the sacred fountain of Rohina (o the west of it, and on its side 
an inimitable image of Visnu in sapphire. The stone gave its name to the image, whence 
it was called Niinmani or NUamJidhava. A pilghm of great sanctity had seen it in this stale 
la llte golden age, and reported its existence to Jndndytimna^. a prince of ihc Solar dynasty, 
who resigiwd at Avanti in the [ 102 ] country of Mhlava. ( modern Oujein in M6!wfl ). The 
pKnee was greally interested, and expressed an earnest desire to proceed to the spot, and 
Attain the highest blessing of human existence by beholding the image. It was decided, 
however, thni before the prince staned on so disiani and difficult an cxpeiKliilcn, an officer 
:>hould be deputed to Q^ccrlaln the fad. One Vidyipaii. the brother of the high*pricst, wui 
selected AS the littcsi person lo go. He acoonipfished the journey in three months; and 
beheld, nt the foot of the greai Kalpa tree, a number of BraUmanas. eueh hoving four hands, 
and bearing the emblems of Visnii. The chief of this coiu:rcgaLinn was n SHvarti, o barburlen 
( fowler), mimed Vifvuvasu. He alone knew' the sacred bower of the divinity, und daily 
worshipped the image with sueh simple oirerings aa he could command. V.dykputi asked his 
permission lu visit the Image ; but the fowkr was at first unwilling lo prant it, for he knew 
of a iradiiioit which said Ihat Indrudyumna wouki come (o the place, nnd 1 hereupon ihc 
image would disappear: but. on convtdcring that he would, by a refiissl, oiTend a great king, 
And faii in bis duty to his guest, he accepted the Inevitability, and took the pilgrim to Ihe 
secret of the divinity, and loaded him w.th rich presents including a nowe^gAHand fhom 
Ihe neck of the image, On enquiry as how Viivavasu had obtained in ihe wrldemcss the 
rich articles which even in the cap^tul of Mhlwl would be held rare and precious, the fowler 
informed his guest (hat every nigbi the gods of heaven descended on earth to behold ihe 
glory of the Blue Image, and, aflcr worshipping it, made the richest oflerings of whu^i he, 
ilie narnilor. as the chief guardian of the place, obUined the benefit. 

VIdyipati laved his person in the ainntetroying waters of the Rohina Kun^a, some* 
how without changing his binianal form, devoutly worshipped the image, and with a heart 
full of profound faith, returned to his royal mascer. and mported whoi he had seen. He, 
likewise, presented to the king the sanctified gvlAtid v^kh he had got from the neck of the 
Image. The king was overwhelmed with emotioo ; be shed tears of joy, and. while receivrnf 
the sanctified garland, resolved to repair to ibe sacred grove, esiablish bis metropolis there, 
and devote ihe rest of his days Co the adoratioo of the holy iosage. 

y The MPMUnys arm the <tory to l$d)ap«e(s(v) to vui, and oofr the saMel points of U have been 
aimmarited here. AbelracU of il. moee orleeecomuM. occur in the *As*i«Akbasi\ Stcrlinj'a *Culiack\ 
HunHr's *00*4*, and other books. 

''4. 'Whate^tr'm(7beiatooftiatoorj,thendneofthis prbKe sof aotiquiiy, ash occura u 
1AM of ifiitaeibiC Ung to the Idshri If^aaifad of the Mack Yajiineda. CoweUh trtJ&Htioo, p. 24}. 
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At this jur>cture. I he renowned sa^ Nlracla, tbc oiind'boni son of Brahml» pxid die 
kin| a vibii, und in cour»c ot con>zrSMtioo, sirenetbened bis resolve by an elaborate diicourw 
in praise of the BItie God, and of the merit of worshipping him with the true fervour of a 
Vaifinava. 'All the socred pools*, he sold. Including (be confluence at Pray^. the river 
Ganscs, a thousand rcpclitioos of the great horse*sacrifiee, penances, fasts and abstinences, 
observed thousands of times, and these pul together and multiplied over and over millions 
of times, would not represent u thousandth part of the merit of faith in Vi^nu.* 

The discourse had its effect. The king's desire 10 vi&ii the Blue God was excited to 
tlic highest pilch, and immediate preporalions were made foothe journey. A mighty army 
was fully equipped. Hverything liUly lo be required in ihe way was provided: a large 
retinue of traders and nrilsaib wjs collected ; a prodsmaiion was issued Inviting all who 
wished to proceed on the pilgrimage, to the cxpediiion ; and, on Thursday, the fl(\h of 
11 k waxing moon in the month of Jyaisdu, when the moon was in the Pu^yg constellBtlon, 
the king started on Ills journey, tjking the sage NArada and his minister In his company. 
When he reached the border of the MaMiudI in Uikala. the king of that country wailed 
on him, uiid after showing him every mark of respect, urged strongly ihut he should retire 
it the country was wild, subject to inundations, famine and pestilence, and likely to cause 
him much annoyance and trouble. Nothing, however, could overcome the determination of 
the king. and. under the advice of NArada, Indradyumna proceeded on his pious mission. 

Crossing the Mahdnidl. Indradyuinna arrived the tsexi day ai the Mango Forest, and 
there he and the king of LftkuU paid their devotions to the presiding divinity of the place—* 
the noblest of Liiigams. In describing this place, the uuibor takes the opportunity to give 
an account of its origin, very dilTcrcfll from wfuit is slated in the i/w and the Ekittro 
Pura^tis. (aniv, {^\). It was not £ivu who sought the place as A pleasant retreat, but 
Vif^u who cxpcilcJ him from Benares, and assigned him the Mango Forest as a place of his 
exile. MahAdeva made himMlf manifest to the pious kiog, and advised him as to what he 
should do at Puru 40 ttQma. 

On the forenoon of ibc third day after vuiijog Uhuvaneivan the king arrived at Puri, 
and pitched his camp on Its soulh*castern side, near ihe temple of Vilvesvara. The place 
was well wooded, and afforded ample accommodation to the royal [109] retinue. Leaving 
his people there to refresh themselves after their long and tedious march, the king look 
NArada and Vidyapati m his chariot, and proceeded at once to the Blue H/ll to gratify bis 
long'Cherisbed desire of bcholdiod with his oimal eyes the Divinity face to face. But be 
was doomed to disappointment. In the way many inauspicious signi attracted bis notice. 
His left eye began to twitch and quiver, and bb fefl hand to throb and tremble. He knew 
well what these twitch! ngs and llirobbiitgs progooslicaied. and so felt greatly distressed . 
NAnida thereupon told him that on the evening of the day following that on whjeh 
VidyApati bad beheld the divioc image, H bad sunJc under the golden sand of Che sea, and 
departed to the regron of Pal Ala. so there was no image rtow to see : but there was oo 
occasion for despondency. Obstacles and impedaineDts were fraqueai atteadaota on 
happiness, but to Ibe fortunate and the OMoly, hanuDcss always ^bccecds impedixDents. 
The news fbil like a tbuoder-bolt on Use bog, and be immediately fainted away. When 



r«vive4 by great exertion oa the part of hie people, be gave vest to bis feefiofs in the moet 
piteous laaguage, and ended by proehumiog that be would put a period lo hie existence oo 
the sei'Shore by absolute fast, aod I bat Nftrada and his retinue should go back to Milava, 
and there inetali the Crown Prince oo the throne with instructions to rule justly, patcroalty, 
and with the sole object of bcoefltting the people. Nirada. however, consoled him by 
assuring him that, though it was not given to man with hiscamat eyes to behold the Divinity; 
it was possible for the king to establish images which would ensure to mankind the same 
biassing ; (hat it had been predestined that the would be instnimeniul io e^ubUihlng 
such images; and that it was for him to perform there and (hen a tliouicmd horsc-sacriAces 
which would prepare the way for the fuHilment of his dcsiinv. 

The king was consoled, and repaired to the Hl.ielliil. On a romaoiic spot on the 
eastern side he erected a magnifioient stone temple, fucitig ih,c wcsi, and consecrated In it an 
image ofNFsimha. The day of consecraikm is said to liu\c been tlw Iwelfili of llte waxing 
moon in the month of Jyoistha, when the moon was in the constellation bvdli: but, as usual, 
no year in mentioned. Having done this, the KAja set ultoui his grand kllocausl. Tlie 
necessary number of horses was provided; people of cviy qualify fiom all parts of the 
world were duly invited ; grand preparations were made for clwir reception and enterlain* 
ment; amidst the most magniftcent pageaniry arid universal rejoicings the xaerinces were 
commenced ; and in course of it the RijH dreamt a dream. It was on the ics'cnth day of the 
sacrifice, during the fourth quarter of the ni^t, il;at tiK king tn Ids dream saw a noble tree, 
resplendent as crystal, coming from Oie Sveta Dvipa, and within the true the Divinity 
oppeord in his blua from, with four hands, bearing Uic fourfold emblems of conch'Shell, 
discus, mace and lotus. He liad on his right side Anania, refulgent as a thousand moons 
put together, having four hands with his appropriate emblems, end canopied by the hood of 
a seven-headed cobra. And between the two. there uppeared Laksmi in her most benign 
aspect, while to the left of Vi^pu there was the ceksUal wheel, Sudari;ina*eakra. Beholding 
(his mineuious appearanee, the king, in his sleep, fervenily rented a hymn, and prayed for 
amandpatioo. The dream was interpreted as Che most auspicious, and the king applied with 
redoubled energy lo the completion of the sacrifice. Days passed or, and in due course 
the last offerings were poured on the sacred fire,wfieo news was brought that a log of magtii* 
Hccnt proportions and imprasaed with the insignias of Vhnu had come fioailng on the sea, 
and reached the shore near the temple of Vitvefvara. This was of course taken us tlia first 
realization of the dream, and Nurada explained the tree to be no other than n hair iVom 
the body of the Divinity dwelling in the iveU Pvipg. The log was, thereupon, brought lo 
shore amidst great rejoicings, and indue course it was carved iaio the four images of 
Jagannftths, BalarAma, Subhadu, and Sudariana-cakn. Indradyumna tiien repaired to the 
region of Brahmd, and brought down Brabmi and other gods to complde the consecration 
of the images. This was accordingly dope, and the images have ever since remained as the 
most sovereign means of salvation. 

The versions of story given in the FuntMt/amc MdhStfuyo, of the Kur/no and the 
NSfoAi Pvritnag, differ in seme details fmn what has beco summarised above, and the 
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verpftcu^ir Hnm quoted fay Dr. W. W, Htnier m hit vihuble work on Oritii* ftom an 
Urlyt tract, it in many respecit difliereot fi^om the Samkrit orifLoalt. The story of the 
Brahniia metteager Vidyipoti marrying the daughter oTBlsv, the forester, and hit bag of 
muttard seed to mark the way, are ekiotots of popular fairy tales, which do not obtain in 
any of the Sanskrit versions. It is not necessary, however, to notice these differences, 
originating in most insianees from a love of roraanlic embellishments, as they do aot in 
any way subserve the purposes of hitiory. I believe the original story to be^pore hciioo, got 
up, long after dace, with a view to g.ve circumsianilal weight to its claim for remote anti* 
quity, without which the place could not be readily recommended as the most sacred object 
on earth, and worthy of being visited at great sacrifices. Fictitious embellishmeots added to 
a Action do not in any way change its character; it Is futile, therefore, to attempt to winnow 
the mats with the hope of shifting the po&sibk grain of fact that may be hidden in it. In 
quoting the story at oil, my object has been lo give the substance of what the faithful believe 
to be the ancient history of the place, and not to draw any historical deductions therefrom. 
All that can be said about ii with eenainty it ( Ida ] that the pbee was In the possession 
then of the non*Aryan Odrus, beyond the pale of, and lotally uninfluenced by. the 
Brahmanical conquerors of Northern India. 

Buddhist period. H indu account. Tfae second period of the history of Puri extends 
from the death cf Buddha to the revival of Hinduism ai PuH in the reign of Vayflll KeUrl, 
or well nigh a thousand year*. For this period the account preserved in Hindu records is 
nearly as unsatisfactory at that for the first period. The Sanskrit authorities do not refer 
to this period at all: as it was too recent for the;r ebima to remote antiquity. TheTentple 
Records in Uriya ore our guide for it. and they arc for this period not at all trustworthy. 
They were not taken In hand until more than a thousand years aOer the events they 
chroidek, and there is nothing lo show that their authors had anything more than Ihe loos* 
stt tradition for their guide. 

The substance of what they say on the subject is easily told. Between SM to 421 B.C., 
there reigned in Orissa a king named Vajmnfibha Deva, and in his time the country was 
twice invaded, first by MughaIt and Fatbam coming from Marwar, and next by certain 
Yavanas headed by Seyaet Khan from Delhi; but he repelled Ihe incunlonisis with great 
eese. His son and successor Naruumha Deva had a reign of I ti years <421 to 306) during 
which he had to repel, after many battles, an invasion of Yavanas from Kashmir. He 
himself attacked the kingdom of Delhi, and appropriated to himself a part of it In his 
time a tank was excavated in the town of Dinian, ten miles lo the south of Bhuvaneivara; 
Ihe tank was named SarasankA ; it still exists as the resort many pilgrims. His son 
Manakfisna is said to have been even more long*lived than his predecessor, for he is des* 
cribed to have reigned a hundred and lhirty*iwo years (30^184). He loo repelkJ an inva¬ 
sion fron Kashmir: the invaders being called MonghaU. A Bhoja RAjA followed with a 
reign of 127 years ; and then Vikrvniditya and SakAditya together took up 137 years. AU 
three repelled invasions by Yavana, so did a kii^ of the oame of Nirmab Deva who reigned 
43 years. His son Sobhana Deva, however, was ooi so fortunate : ho succumbed is A. P. 
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323 10 A set of YAVtaii irbo eune by the vty of the see, iod uader tbe tetdenhip of oae 
RBktAbAhttorRed'Arm. Unabieto cope with his enemies he ll«d from Puri, taking the 
four MCred images with him, and for the sake of security. buHed them under die earth, 
planting a baniao tree over then. From this time to the close of the third ouerter of (be 
5lh Century, the couoiry reinained under the Yavanas, and the sacred images lay under Ibc 
earth. Yay&ti Ke^ri came to Orissa in 474, and ftrst established himself at Vfiyapur, and 
thence, gradually pushing on, wrested the whole country from the foreigners. 

Looking (o the preternaturally long reigns, and the impudent way in which the names 
of weli'knowji Northern Indian and Central Indian kings have been put under requisition to 
fiill up lacuAS in their pages, it is evideBt that the authors of the chronicles were by no 
means scrupulous about the authenfieiiy of Ihdr materials. As already shown in the two 
preeeding chapters, during the four centuries preceding ibc Christian eta, Orisia generally 
and the district of Puri in particubr were under the domination of iha Buddhisu; but they 
abstain altogether from aay reference lo them. 

It ii impossible to suppose that they knew nothing of the ascendancy of Buddhism, 
and the omission, therefore, can be attributed solely to religious hatred. They would do 
anything lo avoid naming the Jaina and the Buddltisis. as the old adage has it ’they would 
rather be eaten up by tigers than seek shelter in a Jaina temple'. And it U this feeling that 
prompted them to invent a Monghal and Paihan dominion in Marwar, In the Sth century 
before Christ, a Yavaru kingdom, with a captain of the name ofSeyect Khan at Delhi in 
the 3rd century, a Monghal supremacy in Kashmir at about that time, and the invasion of 
Red'Arm at a latter period, when ibe powers of ioventron or of impudent heiion apparently 
broke down, and a long period of foreign supreotKy had lo be admitted. If we substitute 
the word fiu^hist for the Yavanas. Monghah. Pathons. Ac., the whole history at once 
becomes clear and coniistem. The port of the Retorts, in which this eccouot of Wicot 
history is given is obviously an after*thought. got up after nonbem India had passed to 
the Muhammadans. Dr. Hunter* is disposed to believe that by the word Yavanastbe 
Greeks were meant, and he shows at great length that certain Creek adventurers did well in 
Central India in the early part of the Christian era. 1 am. however, not satisfied with the 
arguments about the Greek occupation of Central India at ihetinte mentioned* ; and even 
if that could be established it would not suffice for Red>Arm's invasion Of Orissa from the 
sea. Anyhow, had the word Yavana alone been used, it would have been possible to erguc 
that it referred to the Greek, the Bactrian, Uw Scyifaiao, or some other North-Weatem 
nation, but that not being the case, and having to deal with sucb modem terms as Pathans, 
Seyaet Khan, and the like, the whole may be. without offence to huloty, relegated to the 
domain of fiction. 1 must admit that I cut the Gordian knot instead of uotyiog it. but in 
dealing with such a huge mass of falsehood, it is vain losearcb for the possible grain ofifuih 
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that may be hidden in it. 

[ 105 ] Buddhism m OricsA. It has been already shown in the preceding chapter tbot 
the northern part of Puri, including Bhuvandvani, l^uli and Kbandagiri, was thoroughly 
Buddhist dunng the 4(h, the 3rd arwJ the 2nd centuries before the Christian era. The edicts 
of Aioka at nhauti cannot be accounted for on any other iu^>ositjon, and many brief 
references in Buddhist annals support this view to a great extent. It is said cJiat on the death 
of Buddha, one part of hts relics, the left lower eye-tooth, was assigned to the then king of 
Knlif^ga, Nvito preserved it with great care. unU exhibited it to the ralthful on all grand cere¬ 
monial occasions. The locale of its preservation might at first thought be presumed to have 
been the metropolis, the Kalinga-nagari of tl»e ifdayngiri inscriptions. 77ie Sinhalese 
Buddhist annuls, however, call the place DnnLipuni; hut wliere that town was situated has 
not yet been ftOtisTacionly determined. Mr. i ergusson thinks ’there can be little doubt but 
that the temple* ( of Jjguim*iilm ut Puri)' iiovv occupies (he site wltcre formerly stood the 
'legoba coiduinntg I he cvlehraled tomh-relic.* and, in sunwn of this conjecture, adds, 
‘certain it is that there is no oihcr spot in the neighbourhood where any trace of jl cun be 
found ; and a dusoivi is such .1 voHd mass of materials, that, except in the neighbourhood of 
u Urge City. It would be d^fUciill tu oU.tcraic all traces of It ; and the muss of maierlols. or 
earth, that ii would uU lolrll uptlic terr.tceon which (he temple slandr. looks very like 
such un accuinubtiun. and icry unlike any work of the twelfth century where nothing of the 
kind was ever attempted Hint I know of. Almosi all writers mention the tradiiioit of a relic 
being contained in tiic Ima^* itfelt; some call it a bone, some say (lut is only a piece of the 
old image, which is periodically Noewed ; bul, wlmicver U is. I he idea of any relk is 10 
totally foreign 10 the whole system of Hinduism, and so esucniialfy a parr of Buddhism, that 
I cemnot but think it strongly confirmatory of this view of ilic case. If it is a bone, it pro* 
bably pretends to be the tooili*relic lhai plays so important u pan in Indian history**. The 
arguments ere founded mainly on the mound on which (He temple stands, and, if it could be 
shown that the Dnnupura ofihe legend must be Puri, (hey wouM doubtless be of some 
weight, though the fact of a sand*ridge bdog present on a sandy shore abounding in sand- 
ridges would by no means be convincing. This objection apart, before this assumption can 
be accepted, it is necessary to see what Ihe Buddhist ojumIs say about Uantapura. 

History of the tooeh-relie. The oMnt known aulhorcty on Ihe tooth*relic is the 
^fah 6 » 2 mfa ; bul the published portion of it docs not contain anything of importance about 
it. The leading Sinhalese authority on the subject is tbc Oafa>/Sramfa. which 'was composed 
in the Kawi form in EJu. which is the ancient claxsical verMOoef Si&halcso’. Adverting to it. 
Mr. Tumour suys, Vhile there is no circumstance discernible, as for at least as my invesli* 
gallon has extended, of cxlcritnl or inlemal evidcoce, which creates the slightest doubt as to 
the work calledhaving been compiled iu (he manaer above mentioned 
about the year A. 13. 310, Ihere is posUive proof of its being extant, at least between A.D. 
459 and 477*1". The work, however, is scarce, and not so often referred (o as its Pali 
version, tbc i)ui/Krriimffi, an abstract of wlikh was sometime ago published by Mr. 
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TurQOUf.^i add tbe whole of whkb has since been published a>on£ wrib a close Eaglisb 
(ransUtionby S>r Mutu Coniara Swamy. of Ceylon. It is a work of the 12th ctntoyy 
(A.D. M 97). written by one DhnmcnakitU Ibera during the reign of Queen Lllivail. Its 
leading facts occur la tbe Siamese Phra 'Pat'kom of which Col, James Low has given an 
abstract,ts ^nd they may therefore be accepted as embodying the substance of the Oldest 
tradition on the subject. Now, according to this DStMwflhti. Klicma, one of the disciples 
of Buddha, took the tooth-rclie from the Mineral pik of Buddha, and ^ve it to Brahma* 
dulta. king of KaHnga. in Oauiapura. Tbe king caused to be made for it 'a templ6 inlaid 
with gold, adorned with banging pcarhnccklaces, abounding in hundreds of rooms At the 
top, dtfKcuh, like the early sun, to look at. owing to (he radkioce of various gems dazzling 
the eye—A vdiiclc to beaven and to NibbJinn, which produces excessive delight; he also 
made for the relk. in (be same place, a seat resplendent voih gems. Dlaclng there the tootb* 
relic of the great sage he honoured it unweariedly. night and day, with all the requisites of 
worship’ll. This description docs not at all indicate a «nd the first element in 
Mr. Tergusson's arguments, tbe ntemorial ntound, cannot be 9uppi>rled by it. The 
successors of Drahmadaila, for several generations, continued to worship the rehc until the 
time of Cubalivn, (A.D. 370 to J90> who was young and heedless, and well disposed 
towards the Niganthaa or BrAhmons. on whom he conferred ftvouis. Tins influence of the 
Br&hmaQS, however, was short*lived ; a general rejoicing in the town on uecount of some 
fcaiivnl in honour of the tooth-relic oiiractcd ihe king's atlcnlioti. aad a miracle converted 
him 1 <) the true path. >lc became a staunch worshipper of the relk like the bulk of his 
people, and expelled the Urithmans from tl>c country. 71 k BrAhmans, thereupon, repaired 
to the court of Pdndu, Lord of Jambudvlpn, at Pauhputr.'t. and, praising him forhii 
devotion to the true gods iiva. OrehtnA and others, accused Guhallv.i of 'reviling such gods, 
and worshipping [ 106 ] the bone of a dead body*. PAn^u was greatly scandalised at the 
news of A petty king so ofrendiug Che religion of hb country, and deputed a valiant and tribu¬ 
tary king, named Citinyina. to bring to l*iialipuiru Cuhasivo and iIk bone he worshipped. 
The lieutenant went to Dentapura. and ’saw the rclic>lemple, resplendent with duof'posts 
and the like, mode of the sendal wood of Mount Han. with rows (of images) in eoriJ, of 
tigers with pendant pear!'Strings, with emerald windows, witli tinkling bells of gems, with 
goiJvo (suspended) garlands at its uiglee ; having u spire of gems, (and) a roof lofty and 
shining with lopo'lazuli ; abounding ui pointings of sea*monsters ^and) o scat radiant with 
gems for the relic’ll. Here again the description b (Isai of a temple, und not of a t/ogo^ 
Cittaygna beheld the relic with great astonishment and joy. and u miracle immediately after 
following, became a Buddhist. He neverthelcsA insisted in obedience to the commands of 
his master, upon taking the relk and the king to P&laliputra, and Guhailva was loo weak 
to oppose him. At Pfitaliputra the tooth wrought a number of mirucles, which the 
Nigaolbas attempted to explain by sajnng. *0 King ! there were in tiK world various inesr* 
nations of Jaoflrdaoa, such as Rama and the like; this bone is ^ port of him. If not, 
whence such influeocc as thia But other nuracSes followed, and the king, convinced of 
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its divine attributes, became iU worshif^. 

On the death of PSndu, Cuhaitva brought back the rciie to hts own capita], and'^re' 
established it in its okl temple. He was, however, not destined to live in peace. A neigh* 
bouring king, Khlredhira by name, attacked him, but was repulsed ond killed in battle. The 
uepbews of Khiradhira, thereupoa, fonoed a coofederttcy, collected a large army, nnd 
invaded DaniapJia. Cuhaiiva hod serious misgivings of success on this occasion, and, 
before proceeding to the baitl^fidd, instructed bis son-in*lAw Daotakun^ra, a prince of 
Lljjayinl, who had married his daughter Hemamali, to carry away the relic to the king of 
Ceylon in the event of his death. HK apprebeiuiom were realised. He feil in battle, and 
his son‘ln*i4Vii Damakumdra and hu daughter Hemam&lg in disguise carried away the reirc. 
They firvt kept It buried in sand. and. afler encountering many adventures, placing it wilbin 
the coiffure of the lady, went away. 'Having travelled by path raiJerd di/Hcult by hilis and 
forests, and always followed eagerly by tbe gods of tbe woods, who had their hands filled 
with flowers and scented powder, they slowly arrived at tbe city TAmuliiti. They suddenly 
saw a ship, made of planks fastened together, having a large < and<) well'placed most, a 
broad rising sail, and a skilful pdoi, having mctvluints on board, going to Ihe Lnhkft wished 
for by them. Then the eminent Brihmans, going qukkiy near it, told tlte captain of their 
desire to go to Sihala. He. pleased m mind by thdr speech, which wa» agreeable to Ihe cur, 
as also by their good demeanour, made them asccMl tbe ship'ss. 

Locale of Danupura. The coniiauatioo of the story docs not concern us here. The 
salient points of the story are : Ist, ihai BuJdhim was the popular reJigioo of Kaliftga from 
the arrival of the tootlwrelic to the beginning of the 4ih century A. f). ; ^d, chat the tooth* 
relic was first brought to Dantnpura ; 3rd, that it was, aAcr mnny yean, thence carried to 
rfifaliputra or Palna ; 4th, that b was subsequently brought back to Dantapura ; and 5Ui, 
that it was thence carried to TdmaUtli, modcni Tamluk**. in order lo be sent to Ceylon. 
The Siamese version gives the same story, making only slight variaiions In details, which are 
of AO importance. The name of the lady in it b Hemocall and not Hcmam&lk, but thb 
may be due to a misprint in Col. Low's article. It is obvious and avowed that the Siamese 
version is a loose periphrastic transbiion of the original Sinhalese £futext, and its dj(Terences 
therefore need not be noticed at length. It agrees with all other authorities lo taking the 
place to which tbe toolb*felic waslirst brought lo be Oantapura ; and the qucslioo is. 
what was the locale of that town ? If we accept Mr. h'ergusson's theory that It was Puri, it 
becomes Inexplicable wby, in proceediog fiom Puri toCcyloa, DaDlakumkra and bis wife 
Hemomalk should march towards (he north, a dblancc of two buodred and fifty miles lo the 
first port of embarkation at Tamralipli '! Puri was tbeo a port—a bad one no doubt—but 
for ail that a recognised port frequested by ships, aad to the touch of Puri there were several 
good ports which foreign ships frequented, and from which tbe fugiuves could easily start 
on their voyage. There were oo dilBcuhks ia tbe way; the intercourse of the people of 
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OriiM with Uiose of the Telingina coast was, io those days, free aod intiioate, much more 
so than with those of ihs oonb : and tnvetlers could easily ^ frctfn the ooc place to the 
other When Fi Hian, in the beemnios of the fittb ceaiiuy proposed to start for Ceylon 
from Timralipti, people dissuaded him, aayio^ that the southern ports were much more 
convenient. 'In going to (he kingdom of (he lion ( Sinlula ) it is not necessary*, said they. 
*to undergo a long sea voyage duriog which (he winds ate contrary, (he currents impetuous, 
and the demons expose one to a thousajMl dangers. It would he heller for him to siHrt from 
a south'eusl point of Southern India, by that way be may arrive by water in three days* 
( on/c, 1, p. [ 7 j). It seems ienprobahJe, therefore, that Puri is the ancient site of 
Duniupura : and t am compelled to look for a dilTefcnt site for it; and this I find {107] in (he 
little town of Dhotan, 12 miles to the north of ialeivara. The place was originally dedicated 
to something connected with a tooth, whence its name Daniapura. *ihe town' ( para ) 'of the 
tooth/ ( danfu ), acKi OAntan. 'relating to tooth.' is an obvious corruption of it, reuiiung 
stilt the old meaning. Uriyas of the present day give it a ddTereni interpretation. They say 
that JaguIInhtha. when travelling to the south, had thrown hn iootb*brush hero, and they 
lukve a temple loo where a silver iooih<bru$h is shown (o pilgrims as the identical one which 
Ihe divinity had dropped : but the story has not (he sanction of even the fiumsotiana 
MShdimya, and may therefore he rejected as purely myihacaf. The (own is the nearest in 
Orissa to Magiidha, to which the tooth could be removed by order of rdn4u, and is barely 
nity miles from Tdmrslipti^*. A person, wishing to go to Ceylon from it, could, in those days 
when Balasorc had no; become a port. And (be nearcai port as described in the legend, and 
this identification therefore ippean to me to be much more reliable thsn the one suggested 
by Mr. Tergusson. 

Jagannacha's relation to Buddha. His IdeAtittcaiioo apart, there is no reason to 
doubt, however, that Mr. Fergussosi is perfectly correct in his opinion, that Puri was an 
ancient scat of buddhism, and that the worship of Jagannltha Isa relic of some Suddhiil 
cuKus. His arguments on this point arc unauailabk. and others ore to be had in great 
abundance. The D^ih&ramia relates that, eveo. in the fourth century, the Brfthmans wished 
to make out that the too(h*rclic was a part of Janlrdana's body (onre, p. [106]). Dr* 
BUhler, adverting to (he Nil^fta/a Pur^tfo, says 'the mentioo of Buddha as an incaraatlon of 
Vt|nu, and of his festivals, shows Ibal id ils preseal form the Ntlamaia cannot be older than 
the 6th or 7th century of our era', adding '(be oldest work with a fixed date In which I have 
found Buddha represented as as avatdra of Vi^pu. Is Ksemendra's Do^vai^ra<arUo which 
belongs to the 1 Ith century. But (he legend musi go back to (he 6th or 7th century as 
Buddhism became so iosignifkant during the 8th, 9th and lOth centuries, that nobody would 
have taken the trouble to idcQtify ils rounder wiib a Brahmaoical deity't*. Jayadeva. In 
tbe 12tn century, io bis bytnn to the ten iocaranattoos, makes (he same admisston. Address* 
ing the 9ib incarnation, be says. ‘Aba! Ibou hast reviled all the Vedas which enjoin (he 
sacrifice of animals at Yajfias, tbou kiod^bearted ; O Ke^va, thou bast assumed tbe form 
of Buddha ; 0 Hari, lord of the aaiverse. gloiy be to ihee !' 1 have, io my Buddha Gayd, 
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quoted several paasuyes Ttom (he Gaya MShiintya, to show that Buddha wa$ ackmwlcdged, 
from the beginning of the 4ih century, by the Hrrtdos to be an incarnation of Visnu, and 
worthy of adoration*^. The story of Gayisura is iucldcnuUy reproduced ia tlie Funi- 
MtaiHfi Mihaiwj'ti and it is said (hat when the huge moosler prostrated hiniscir before the 
gods, his oavcl fell on Puri. Now. as T have shown in my IhJdJia CoyO (hat the story of 
the monster is an allegorical rcprescnutlon of (he extent of Buddhism in ladle, it would 
follow that'at tlic time whun Gay si was the hcrid^uartcrs of Buddhism. Puri was Its navel • 
or an equolly vital part. The chest of the monster was at ilic time, according to the same 
authority, at Y 3 japt!r. Visnu. to ntarh his success over the demon. ieP his foot*mark at 
Cuy&. his lotus at Konerak, liis dub at Yajapur. his discus at Bhuvunesvaro. and bis 
coitch-shcll at Puri. This too implies a liuthJhisi supremacy in Orissa before the spread of 
Vaisnaviim. Tlie Smfti compiliiiion.s of later date, sudi as the i'uruiotiMia Titi/vo of 
Raghunandana, which refer to the pilgrimage to Puri, make the same admission. Tradition 
everywhere accepts JagnnnJilha to be the same with (he Buddha evoiufo. and the rirtage of 
that divinity has been accepted lo be nothing more than a mystiHcation of a Buddhist 
monegram. The idea wasfirxt sturicO by Mr. Slevenson in a paper in the Jtfurntil nf ihc 
Foya/ A.^laiu Soiiffy 0 / Great Britain.^^ reiterated by Mr. Laidlay in his English version 
ofthcTVovr/i 0 / Fa and subsequently fully demonstrated by General Cunninghuni^^. 

Looking, moreover, to the history of Buddhism in other parts of India, nnd the wny in 
which the Buddhist doctrine of Ihc identity of the liuiiiun soul with the divinity was appro* 
printed by some of the Vediniists; the Buddhist bclkf of tiK sanctity of the Bo tree made 
a port of the >lindu rcli^on ; the Buddhbi rcpugiuncc 10 animal sacriOees taken up by the 
Vai|navus; end Buddhist emblems. Buddhist icnipics. Buddhist sacred places, und Buddhist 
practices appropriuled to Hindu usages; it is impossible to resin the conclusion that Puri 
was, like Osya, a place of Buddhist sanctity, omi gradually converted to Hinduism. 

The plan of uction wos the same cverywltere; that of gradual appropriation and 
assimilation. It was not the Moslem sword that was brought into play, not (he Qoran in 
one hand and (he scynict.sr in the other, but the policy of reeonciliaiion and compromise. 
The bulk of the people had certain belief, pracitoes uod prejudices, to which they were 
ardently ultuched ; ihc revivalists mere few In number, aud could not undo them by force : 
and tliey h;id. lltererore. to resort (o fiaud. They iricd to convince titc people that there was 
no real dilTercnce between them ; that he. whom (hey called Buddhii. was no other than 
Vlfnu ; that kindness for anlmaled bcjogs was ao important and integral part of 
Vai^navism ; that the Vcd*c [ 108 ] rituals and sacnitces were designed for the ignorant to 
prepare them for a life of mercy; that Bo tree was a r^weseotaUve of Visnu ; that universal 
brotherhood, as opposed to the system of caste, was the oulcome of the ivgher development 
of Vais^avisii]; that I he emblems of Buddhism were no other tlian those of (he followers 
of Jaoirdaoa ; and that the only di(Terence between the Vaisriavas and the Buddhists con* 
sisted ia denying the identity. This was exactly the way In whkh Kabir set to work, wheo 
he declared thoi there was no dlflctencc between Rkma and Rahtoi. end Caiianya did the 
same ; and both thereby obtained Muhammadan proselytes to their creeds. A theological 
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or vorbftl ackoowlodgmont of this kind, wtka lovolving no oeoetsity for i ^aoge in the forst 
of worship, or ordin&ry course ofcood^ was not diiScuU to make, and, when demanded 
by succcuful generals flushed with conquest, couhJ not be denied. Subject races are usually 
the most zealous advoeates of the principle of religious lokralion ; what (o the conqueror 
is but a manifestation of liberaltiy or geaerosity, is, to the conquered, the chief, if not the 
only, means of protection ; and when tbe btter Is called upon to put the principle into prac* 
tice with reference to the conqueror, he cannot refuse it: und when the admission ia once 
made, it does not take long on the part of powerful keng and governors, aided by shrewd 
logicians and venal priests, to eflect such a change in practice as entirely to supplant the 
original form of worship. 

PoiC»6uddhist or Vaishnava period. Vayatl't revival. The doctrine Ofthe Iden* 
tity of Buddha and Visnu was probably first preached by casuists and polemical disquisition' 
ists In the middle of (he 3rd century. At the beginning of the 4ili century, we find it openly 
avowed in the f>Q{/uvaMta, and, though the attack of ihe confederacy agamst Cuhailva ii 
not acknowledged to have been prompted by rdigtouj diflcrenccs. the anxiety the prince 
displayed in sending the sacred relie away from (he reach ofhH at^atlants, would Imply that 
the danger to his reiigion was as greatly apprehended as to his kingdom. At the close of the 
Sth ceittury, the doctrine must have acquired such firmness as to render It easy for Y.iyfiti 
Keiarl, the conqueror from the north, to give It currency, and to appropriuie l)ie OuJdhist 
shrine of Puri to the service of Vi|RU. It has been already shown <p.l5ll|l dial Vuy&li came 
from Mngadha during the supremacy of the luier Guptas. Those Guptas appear to huve 
been mostly devout Vuisnavas, for they describe ihcmsdvcs in the Bchar Lflt Inscriptions as 
parttmahhasvtftn\9* ; and their general. U would be no great prcvumpiion to suppose, was 
a follower of the same creed. If so, it would follow that Vayld was u Vnl^riavu : and. as ii 
revivalist, it would be natural to suppose (hat be was die first to convert the Puri shrine to 
bis owrt purposes. The TempU Rfconh o4m\i (his, only representing the approprialloo to 
be a revivalism of the ancient ritual. It b said that Yayflti, .’ibout the close ct his career, 
made preparations for the erection of the Great Tower oi Bhuvancivara when he finally 
settled in that city. This would, however, be by no means lAconsUtcnt. Vaisnavas have not 
been usually so opposed lo Sivaism os to ^Aktaism, and tbe dedication of temples both to 
Visflu and §;va by the same person has been by no means uncommon in India. Though 
Yay.'iti Is said to have revived the worship of Japnnatha, his successors were all very ardent 
iaivos, who devoted their resources to promote the glory of ilva in the metropolis of their 
domioion, but doing little for the divinlly at Puri. One ofllKm, Alabu Kelurt ffUofi 
Lallteadu Keiarl. (he builder of the Great Tower of Bhuvanesvara, erected ul Puri n temple 
in honour of ^iva, and named it alter liimsdf: another, Kundula Kcuri { 811*829 ). dedi¬ 
cated a temple there to that divinity under ihe name of M&rkandcivara ; another, Maisya 
Kesari, ( A. D. 1034* 1050 ) bulH the great bridge of Athdran&lu over the river in front of 
Puri ; and these crectiona show that tbe town was always regarded as an Important one, and 
that it was tvavar entirely forsakea. 

What was the aature of (be principal Bhuddist sbrioe at Puri is nowhere mentioned. 
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Mr. FergQssOD, fei above suted, takes it to have baen a ealiya. The principal reUci to be 
seen in Puri are. however, the three myatk mooograimt now represented by (he three images 
of lagannAtha. Balargma.aad SuUiadn, and (be wheel of law. now called Sudariaaacakra*^. 
These were the great objects of veneration, and for their locabon a Vih&ra Hall would be the 
most appropfiate. Su^ a hall was. I believe, Uk principal place of worship in the early 
days of Buddhism. It was buih on high ground lo give it a commanding ppsition, and had 
at its further end the three monogramatic emblems on a high throne with the wheel on one 
side. Possibly there was likewise n coityo, bui of this there ts no indication. In many 
Buddhist places of worship, (he wheel was (he only emblem preserved, and we have abun¬ 
dant proofs of it in bavreliefs at Bhilsi. Barihat and Buddha GayA, and also In some of the 
VihAra caves* and it was not necessary to have a coityo likewise. Even if the mound be 
admitted to be the remains of a coityo, slid the importance attributed to the emblems would 
show that they and the hull in which they were preserved were of greater importance than 
the tumulus. The [ 109 ] faithful came lo the hall, prostrated themselves before the sacred 
emUems, and made their almplc o(Ter<ogs ; and when YayAli look possession of the place, 
he allowed this form of worship to coniinue. but changed the Damee of the emblems, and 
appointed priests to perform with Hindu manitas, so that gradually the ritual chonged, 
until it became what we see it now. Advening (o Yay&ti's revival, SiiDing. quoting the 
authority of the Fahn ftftords, saya; The formatioii of new image being considered an 
indispensible preliminary, the priests proceeded into (he woods to look for a proper d3ru or 
piece of timber, and having found one with all the requisite qualities indicaied bylhe ^Astras, 
they brought it to the RAJA, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed both it and the old images 
in rich robes. And conducted them in great state (o Puri. A new temple was then erected 
on the site of the old one. which was found to be much dilapidaied and overwhelmed with 
saod. The four images were ofterwards duly prepared and set upon their sipnh^sona or throne 
with much pomp and solemnity on the 5th of Kikari ( when the sun was in the sign of 
Cancer—July h in the thirteenth year of Ibe RAji's rbgn, amidst the shouts and rejoicsogs 
of the multitude. At the same lime the necessary officers were appointed, feasts and feetivala 
eetabiUhed. rdnmj founded, and the whole coontry ai'ouod Puri assigned as endowments for 
the mainicnanee of the temple. On this memoraMe occasion tbe RljA received by general 
acclamation the title of second Irvdradyumna'S*. The Temple Annols for the time, 
however, arc not contemporary records, and (he erection of Ibe temple and the making of 
new images described in them, appear to me to be fictitious. It is in the nature of mythology 
to rehabilitate oM ideas, to change names, to give promiimice to particular atiribuica, and 
to consign others into oUiviOfl ; and if my theory of a^roprialion be tenable, it would 
not be in keeping with new lemptea and new images. No one would attempt anything of the 
kind. To win the good will of (he people, the Rijd would repair the old temple, and glorify 
the old images; and this I believe was wba( Yayuti did. Hia socceesors were too ardently 
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devoted to the wonbip of divt** in theif metropoUs to think much of n disttat tows ; ot 
to tdd any eeht to the worship of Jaganoltha. thou^, as already shown, they never neglec¬ 
ted it. ft is not at all likely, therefore, that the origiiial Buddhist fane was disturbed for 
several ceaturies. 

Annnfahhlma Oavn, The fane, however, could not last for ever: in course of time 
it mouldered and decayed, and when the Sivite dynasty of the Ke4arH had passed away, 
and a new one, that of the Gah^avamiis with a sirong Vaisnaviie leaning came to povrer, 
the necessity wns felt for thoroughly rqulring or renewing it According to the Bisiory of 
Purf by Broja Kishore Gbose, *The temple was entirely covered with sund. in which ii re* 
mained buried for along time. This circurnsrsnce was brought to the rrolice ofRfi^ 
Anadgabhima Deva. who immediately set out to discover it. and happened to find the spot 
where it had sunk ; he then rtmoved Ihc saml. and the temple was restored in A.O. 

This is a second editiooofthe incident alluded lo in the history ofYayiti. Mr. Stirling 
does not refer to this burial in sand and vubscqueni exhumation of the temple. Al^er adver¬ 
ting to the Rija's having incurred the guili of killing a Brahman, lo moUvee of superstition 
prompliTig him to construct numerous lempks as an expiation for his Offence and to the 
various public works he eompkied. lie says, the Riji filled the whole K^ctra of Jagannfitha 
with sacred edifices, and the great temple was erected Ly his orders under the superintea- 
Uence of Puramuharnb Bkjapeyi. ni an expenne of about thirty to forty lacs. The date of Us 
completion wav A. D. U9d. Heat the same time enlarged considerably the establishment, 
added fiReen Brahman and fifteen Sudro Sewaks or ofikiating pricits. and gave fresh 
splendour to the worship of ibe deity of the pbcc by the institution of nunterous bhofia/t and 
yStrSs ( feasts and festivals )*>'>. Dr. Hunter thus dilates on the circunisianees which led 
to Anafigabhlma's building the temple ; in the midst of his grandeur he was struck down 
by a great calamity. He unhappily slew a Brahman, and tl»e rest of bis life became one 
grand expiation of the guilt. Tradition rdaics that he built slaty stone temples to the gods; 
bridged ten board rivers; dug forty great wells and ettcased them with solid masonry ; 
constructed one hundred and flPty-two flights ofstnira on the river banks as bathiDi-places 
and points of transit; founded four huiKlred and fifty colonics of Brahmans upon lands 
granted out of the royal demesne ; and excavated one miUlon of tanks to protect tbe crops 
of (he husbandmen. To him appeared lord iagannaiba in a dream and commanded him to 
journey to (he sands of Puri, and there lo call mi his name, so llie king In the twelAh 
year of his reign journeyed to Puri and ofleied up his praym*’>. He consulted his vassals 
and chief officers and addressed them at great length on the propriety of re*erectiag the 
temple whieh he had In contempiaiion. *So the great icmi^c of Jagannflthn was built as it 
now stands, all the chiefs and princes applauding tiic king's speech. Gold and jewels to the 
value of a million and a half measures of gold were set apart for the work, being estimated 
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tt half a miUidn sterling in the money of our time. Poarteen years tbe artifioers laboand 
and the temple was fioisbed in A. D. 1198*. These detaJli have been taken from the Temple 
Atwo/s which had for some tirne before (he date of Artaagabhima [flO] commeocsd to be 
daily recorded and for (he period may be accepted as autbeoUc; and the account, therefore, 
is much more reliable than that of the historian of Puri who brought no other quaJiheatJon 
for the uak than a knowledge of routine figures acquired by his connection with the oflice of 
the Puri Collecloratc of which he was the head ckrk. Neither Mr, Stirling,nor Dr. Hunter 
has. however, noted a fact of considerable inipofiance mentioned ja the Temple Records ; it 
IS that the fMher of Anahgabhima was the Crst to lum liis attention to the Puri temple. 
Gahe^vara Deva. having been guilly of incest, was assassinated by his wife aad followed in 
the sovereignly of Orissa by his son Kftmadeva Deva, who had (he nickname of EkijatA on 
account of a lock of malted huir which he had on his head. He pulled down the old temple 
at Puri and comntcnccd to build a new one. His reign, however, was limited to Ave years 
aod he did not live long enough to Hnish the work he had taken In hand. His eldest son 
Madana Mah&dem hud a reign of only four years. During that lime he erected a temple to 
Nftrayaoa under file name of Alfilun5ihfl at a dnlance of eight miles from Puri and then 
took in hand the great temple of f:ig:iimdiha ; but lie made no great progress in the work. 
AnaAgabh’lma was his brother and to him therefore devolved the task. He took for his 
model the Great Tower ofBhuvfincjvnr.i and In imiiuilon of that monument, but ai the 
same time to cchpve Ms grandeur, produced its counterpad. An inscription^* gives the 
date at iaka 1 il9. i.c. A. C. 1197. and drsiinctiy states that the temple was een/setl lo be 
ererteil ( kSfV}Stn3sej) and net rr.*tm’nl by Anaiigabliiinu Oeva. There arc frequent refer* 
encei too in works which cannot be later than the 9th or lOih century to the temple of Puri 
as on imporlant place of pilgrimage and it is impoasible to believe that the temple was then 
buried in snnd entirely lost sigh! of. The temple existed and was visited by large numbers; 
but it enjoyed not much royal favour during the supremacy of the Kefarl line and could 
not cope with the glory of the iivite revival at Bhuvandvara. Its ascendancy therefore 
dates after the decline of fihuvaoeivara when a new dynasty gave impulse to a dilferent but 
by 00 means an antagonistic forto of faith. 

The successors of Anihgabhlma were all devout Vaispavas lod ardent worshippers of 
Jaganaitha and during their reigns thesplendour of the Puri Icmpie was greatly enhanced ; 
but it does not seem that any material change was made in the worship of the divinity by 
any of iheni. Puru^ottama Deva who, neat lo AniAgubhima. was perhaps the most distin* 
guished and successful prince of the Gahgivaniia line devoted much attention to the 
wonhip of the divinity and called himsdf like his predecessors 'the sweeper of the sacred 
temple*; but he made no matenat addition or change in the ritual. 

Caltanya*s reformations. In the time of his successor Praliparudra, however, tbe 
place was visilcd by tiK great Vjisnavile reformer Cahanya and he found here a promising 
field for the promulgation of his doetrioe. Bom at Navadvipa in Bengal, on the full-moon 
PhAlguna in the ^ika year 1407. i.e.. A.D. 1485. be had early turned his altemioa to 
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reJigioo : on his 28ih year adapted the life of a hemui and devoicJ the rciuaiaing thirteen 
years of bis life to the dUaeminatioo of hia faitb. His doctrine was (he same as that of 
^ elaborated by Rbmanuja ; but the credit of giving it practical currency was 
eoUrely bis own. Prattparudra reedved him with great honour artd $oao became one of bis 
followers. And between tbe tutor and tbe pupil the system of Bbakti or love was made to 
supplant (he theory of veneration. From the time of Yayau Kciari to thai of Punisotiome, 
Jagaco&iba was looked upon as the Supreme Divinity to wboiu the highest veneration was 
duCi and Che rituals of (Jie feasts and festivals were so regulated as to display tbai feeling 
in every from. But Caitanya looked upon the divinity as an object of love ai>d evinced for 
him the same feeling whkh a human lover entertains for his mistress. Of the nature of this 
syslem of faith, a brief summary has already been given in Vol. 1 (pp. (I54r]), and 
nothing further need be said here. CaiUnya. who was most ardently atiacbcd to It. and 
was at the same time Its most zealous disseminator, found the Temple of Puri the best 
adapted for his purpose. The oM Buddhist character of the place had been preserved to a 
great extent. The images there were (hose of divinities who were as >ci no nTcmbcn of the 
Hindu puniheon. except hy ansloiy ; the name of the principal divimiy wai of so unse^ 
tarian a character (lord of the world) that rs left a wide room for Innovniion ; und caste 
diitiActions, which elsewhere rused insuperaMe barriers against a wide system of proiely* 
tism. had been long since destroyed by Buddhism, and never been revived,—everyone within 
the sacred precincts of the temple enclosure was equal to his neiglibour and Ihe holy rice* 
olTering to the images could be touched and eaten by all without any let or hindrance. 
These were exactly (he conditions which suited his purpose best and he did noi fail to take 
advantage of them to (he utmost calcoi possible. With the cow^peration of the R&JA, he 
caused the mystic songs of Jayadeva to be recited before the images every morniog and 
evening as a part of the daily service, and gave such a turn to the ritual as to make the 
worship thoroughly anihropomorphic. The divinity ceased, and in his place roK' the being 
who may be loooked upon at option aa the master, friend, parent, or mistress of (he 
wonhipper. und his service was inoJcJled accordingly. [Ill) A huntan being, on rising 
from bed, must first wash his mouth and brush his teeth, and ilie lirst service was accord* 
ingly made to typify washing and brushing. Bathing, berafist, recrcutioos. dining and 
sleeping sll followed In symbobsms, und the worship of the divinity was changed to tbe 
service of man. This anthropomorphic form of worship, first introduced by Caitanya. still 
obtains and traits of it will be seen in the account of the feasuoad the fovlivals which will 
be given further on. The memory of (he refonoer is held in (he highest veneration sad 
there axe upwards of 800 temples devoted to Jus worship to Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter is of^nion that 'the death of tbe reformor marks the beginning of the 
spirituaJ decline of VUitu worship*. *Tbe most depioraUe cocruptioa of Visnu'worship sc 
tbe preseoi day is (bat whicb has covered the temple waJk with indecent sculptures aud filled 
its innermost sanctuaries with hceotious rites'. He qualifies (his. however, by adding that 
*it is difficult for a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent of this evil. None | 
but a Hindu can eoler any of tbe larger (eagles and none ba( a Hindu pnest really knows 
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the truth about their mner mysterks’*^. Etovbere he says. *Siva*worship, oa the contrary, 
it a rclipon ot stem rcoUbcs. Whatever U <loes. it does with a tigkl serioutneu that is 
altogether a stranger to the tmurious scBsuouaiwsa of (he worship oT Krsna, Its sbrioca 
are seidoin disgraced by the obaccmlks whkh stand out In imperishable stones from the 
walls of Visnu temples. lodectJ. throughout Orissa I have found the absence or presence of 
prumnt sculptures almost as good a criterion of lltc sect to which a temple belongs, as the 
mystic wheel of Vif^u or the Indent ^ §iva whteli surmounts its tower***. Mr. Fergusson 
is equally positive on the subject; and hk opuiton is given without any qualiftcation. He 
Bay», 'The worship of ^iva is loo severe, loo stern, for iha softer emotions of low, and all 
his temples arc quite free from any allusioo lo il. The contrtiiy is the case with the 
Vaifuavas, who abhor the Lingam. Love pervades all ihdr myths and all ih^r temples are 
full of sexual fcclinipi generaKy eapresAcd in llte gn>w4 terms. The existence of any such 
represeniaiion in a iccnple at once fixes it at ongiaaJly dedicated to tite worship of Vi^pu or 
some of his «/vu/3rr'i>. Leaving oul of conwderalion tJic fad that the Lihgam is the 
symbolism of the grossest pbaJI< idea whereas Visnu typifies a di«ine proteetori and con* 
fining ny attention here solely lo lempk laments and rituals, I must say that my expe* 
rienee in this matter has been entirely difrercM. In the Cenira) Provinces and in Orissa 
where (he peculur oITciimw rcprcscot:it*ons abound—ll«y are all but totally abscni in the 
Norlh'Weeteru Provinces—I have found them common enough everywhere, more abundant 
on the Great Tower of Bhuvaneivara dedicated loSivu than on llte sanctuary of Jogannftlha 
disigned for Visnu and quite as pienlirul on the porch of (he sun*god ot Kon&rak. Tn 
the large and profusely sculptured temple of Atlanta VAsudeva <p, |K3|) dudksled to Vi|riu 
they arc totally wanting. In Aiet. the extent of tiK objectionable sculplurcs has been regu* 
loted gunecHlIy by the lasic of the artni uixl the eslcnt of sculptured ornaments devoted to 
a temple and not nt all by ihe nature of the divimly for whom the structures have been 
designed ; and nothing but settous mMakes can mtuh from Judging of the character Of the 
divine images inside from the extent of the licentious sculptures on (he outside. Besides, 
such as they are, these sculptures date from ceMurkv before the birth of Caiionyu and 
eunitot, therefore, be uliribuled to his doctriiwa. or to his folkfwcrs. As a Hindu by birth 
und a Valsnnva by family religion I have had the freesi aecess to the innermost sanctuaries 
and to the most secret of scriptam. I have studied the subject most extensively and have 
had opportanihes of jadging which oo European can have and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that, 'the nytaie soogs* of Jayadeva arnl the ‘Ocean of love’ nolwithstanding, there 
is oothing In the rituals of iaganndtJia which can be called lieeuiious. 

A century and a quarter aQer the lime of Castaoya. Jagannitha was assailed by a 
more implacable enemy than he had ever bdOfc met with. Jtwas nol other than the 
dreaded pervert and iconoclast Kalapdhada, the sound of whose keUkdeuro made the ears 
and noses of Hindu images to drop down. He ectaefced Orissa duHog the reign of MuXunda 
Deva, who hud invited the evil by extending Us kingdom far to the north in Bengal and by 
build log a landing-place on the Hugh at Triveni. The Ibcn Af^o king npelled the 
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mvasioo, and carried frre aod sword through the providoes of the assailant and toon over* 
can>c and killed him ia battle near Yluapur. 

‘According to the MS'kIoIo f^Ji. when the prieels at Puri saw the turn which matters 
were Uikingi they again tor the third time in their annals, hurried away the helplese god in 
a covered cat't, and buried him io a pit at P&rikud. on the Olki Lake. Kulapah^a was not 
however to be defrauded oT so rkh a prize and having traced out the place ot concealment, 
he dug up Sf1 Jeo and earned him olTon an elephant, as far as the Ganges. aAcr breaking 
In pieces every image in the Khcira. He then collected a large pile of wood, and setting 
fire to it. threw the idol on the burning iKup. but Imntcdiately all his limbs dropped off and 
he perished miserably. A bystander observed, "This it a punishment Tor the Indignity 
ofTcred io the Deo of Orissa", and soalcbiDg the image from the flamci threw il inlo (he 
river. The whole pk'ucceding hod been watched by Besar M a inti, a tuiihful voiaiy of 
JugunnrithH, who rollowcd the half'burnt image ai it floated down the sireum. [ 112 ] and at 
\m\, when unpcrecivcd, managed to catraet from it the sacred part (Brnmli or spirit in the 
original), and brouglit it buck secretly to Oris&i. wlicre it was carefully deposited in eluirge 
of the Khundaii of Kujang*^*. 

Twenty years after, during the reign of R.^jA Ran>caiulra Devu. the relic was rescued 
Truiti its hiding place, images were made and their wor>hip restored wiih much pomp 
and soleinnily. A few yenrs subsctiuently, during the Moghal invasion of Or^au, the iiiuiges 
were, According lo Stir^mg, ‘twice or Ibriee earned away across tlic ChilkA Luke, aiKJ con* 
cvulvd amidst the hills, until the times appeared fas curable for again setting them upon 
their thrones in the temple. This religious warfare was at Imsi set at ruNt by the li^tiiution 
of the lux on pilgrims, which if wc may credit the author of the work irunsiated by Gladwin, 
under the title of ffoior/ qf Sengaf. yielded to the Moghal government a revenue of nine 
lues. Under such circumslinces. religious aniipaihics, however strong on the part of tbe 
ruling power, must have yielded gradually to considerations of sel^iAterest*^^ 

According to Muhammodan Historians generally, these 'considersirons of KJf'intcrest' 
did put a period to all further disasters lo the sacred images, and they have been ever since 
allowed to enjoy in peace the homage of their teeming votaries ; but in u privnto diery. eft 
talcd Tadilraio/-NS:irhi. and kept by a Bjlgr&mi Sayyid lumcd Sayyid Muhammad, son of 
Mir Aiwa I /al;ii. the late Mr. Blochtnann found a passage which shows that that redoubtable 
iconocEiiSi Auraagzlb did not, for iJm sake of the tax, let iegannAtha alone. The passage, 
as communicoled to me by Mr. Blochisaon. runs thus : 

*On the 24th Shawwil of this year (A. H. 1129) died Mir Sayyid Mahmud of Bilgrlcn. 
He was a man held in great respecL and had served under Nawab Ikram Iq Orissa. When 
Aurangzib had sent orders to the Nawab to destroy tbe lemjrie of Jagunnatha. R4ja Darap 
biogh Deo, who had the tempk under bun, asked the Mir to introduce him to the Nawab. 
The Rkjd promised to break up the tempk and send (he big idol to the Emperor. Ht 
actually did break the statue of Rikas which stood over the entrance Of the temple and also 
two battlements over the door. The idol, wbicb was made of sandal wood and which had 
TWO valuable jewels set in the eyes, was carried off and sent to Aurangzib at BijApdr, where 
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It was thrown b> order on the steps of the Mosque’. Tbe fUji here referred to is obviously 
Dravya Siiiiba Devs, who rcigocd from 1690 to 1713 A. D. He was only a titular Rfljft, 
living as a zemindar under ibc supremacy of (he Moghals and (he attempt on his part to 
iogratiatc himself in the favour of the Nawab by breakiui; a statue, ora couple of battle* 
menls. is by no means remarkable. Whether he sent away the divine images or some 
substitutes for them is not known. If he did send away Ihc origiiMis, the priests no doubt 
look good care to abstract from them ihe relic which constituted their essence. 

Markandesvara Temple and Atheranala bridge. From what has been stated 
above, h will be seen that the oldest building extant at Puri—-the one whose date is unques¬ 
tionable—is the temple of Alibukesvan. built by Lall(cndu KeUrl. the builder of the Great 
Tower of Bhuvanesvara (A. I>. 623-677), and next that of M&rkaQdesvam, erected by order 
of Kundula Kciuri ( A. C. 911*829 ). The lutia is a small temple so masked and moder¬ 
nised by repairs, additions and plastering, that it H utterly valueless as a monument of 
former days. Next (o it comes the bridge of AihAranili ( A. D. 1039*1050 ). It is built 
partly of laterite and partly of sandstone and has a total span of 290 feel, divided inlo 19 
openings, of which the extreme ones are the narrowesl and the central one the widest. The 
structure Is very solidly built and its arches being of the horisonlal or overlapping kind, and 
of a very moderate span, from 7 to 16 feet, it lias withstood tbc wear and tear of well nigh 
0 thousand years without assuring any sign of decay, ft may yet last for many a century. 
An engraving of this bridge occun in Mr. Stirling's anklca on Orissa in the Asimk Rt- 
starchf^ ( Vol. XV.), but he attribulcs it lo Kabir Waning Deo ( A. D. 1282*1302 ). I give 
(he date from the Ti'mple A/indsM summarised by Babu Dhavamcharana Dandyopadhyaya. 

Croat Tampla. Boundary wall. We next come to the great temple Itself—the *(hiri 
Pagoda* of mariners. U ii situated a( a distance of seven furloogi from Uie sea*shore. at the 
western end of the main street of Ihe town, in Latitude 19^ 48m. J7s.N. and Longitude 
85^ 5J m. 39 s. E. It stands on a mound about iwenty feet above tbe level of tbe surroun¬ 
ding ground, and this has been ennobled by the high*souiidin| title of Nllagiri or the 'Blue 
Hill'. As the whole of the mouod is now covered by buildings. I could not ascertain whether 
the eminence is due to u sand-ridge, or to ihc nibthsh of the ancient Buddhist structure over 
which the present temple has been built. Looking to (he globular form which sand*ndgcs 
do not usually assume, and knowing wdl that tbe Hindus. like all sensible people, are averse 
to build on sand. I am disposed lo think that (he spot was originally a high one—a natural 
mound—and over it stood the Vihkra Kill whidi hud either fallen down, or was so dilapi¬ 
dated as to necessitate its demoblion, and on tbe site of it tbe new structure was erected. The 
idea of sanctity was intimately associated «Hh the spot^a, and advantage was taken of it by 
securing to the new fane the whole of that sanctity (113] by'.loettiQg it on tbe same spot, and 
tbe mbisb of the old ooe, whkb was obviously not carted away, served to raise the level of 

3^ A curious ilhiStrtiKm of the idea of saodUy a tt ac hed M ibe SpcH was liTorded a fCw years ago. 
when a steee rrom Uw roof oi Ibe temple had ttOem dem. and tbe iaiatea had to be reiaeved froin iu The 
Uriyaa refuasd to eai the cooked rice olTaed to the inur* in ib v ttmponry ab»d^ Ibr, they said, the food 
acquifCd its sancMiy from »he pUee and not from tbc iaafca aad ibe co ae mtito twervice, inuouefa as food 
coQseerattd ebewbwe before ether imafea Of Vi*Q« ii M le caica. 



Xta grouDd. Stta froa a ^oaloat place, the globular character of the mound tppwi 
dUtioct, but the outer waUi called Megbaoftda Prictra. whkh summoded it, are straight aod 
eocloee a recUDgular area 66$ x 644 ft The ground outside sot being perfectly level, but 
the top of the walls being even througboui, the height of the walls varies from 20 to 24 ft., 
the greater pan being 22 A t their thicfeoess is the same throughout. The walls are built of 
dressed latehtc blocks; they are plain os the body, but capped with Saracenic battlements 
(see plate til). AesiheikaJly these aralJs are serious drawbacks on the beauty of the temple, 
as they completely shut out all but a ponies of its lop from the roads which line the four 
sides of It. Nor did they form a pert of the original plan. The temple was erected on the 
top of the mound aod surrounded by a low wall also on the top of the mound, so that the 
sloping sides of the mound were sU espoaed, aod tbc beholders, standing on the rood beyond 
the slope at a considerable distance. couhJ see tbe whole of tl>e piece to great advantage. 
Three centuries after the erection of the temple, in Use reign of Puru^ottama Deva, when 
foreign incursions were being apprehended, strategic consideratiostsuggcsied the necessity of 
a stronger defensive outwork than the old wall, and tlie present walls were the result, Krom 
tlieir great height and massive 1 hick ness, they were well adapted to repel invasions of cavalry 
and infantry unaided hy siege trains. The battlements, as originnlly put up. were of small 
size ; but at about the early port of the last century the froitt and the souiltem walls, when 
repainted, were provided with balllemcnis of large sire, each measuring 22 inches in height. 
The large battlements are best seen in plates LII oiid LMf which show the eastern and the 
southern facades, and the small ones on the western and the northern walls, 

Gacaways. There is a large gateway on each sde of the citelosure, that on the east 
being the most magnificent. U is a square building with pyramidal roof as Orissa propylons 
usually are. ond loaded with sculptures, some of the statues being of life-sit:e, The door* 
frames are of black chlorite aod most profusely carved in bands of rich design. The doors 
are of s3f wood and coarse make. They are evidently of a much Inter dale than tbe 
masonry. Co each side of (be entrance (here is a colossal crouching lion of (he usual Orlssan 
make, with a crows on (be head. Tbe tsro animals are of imposing appearanee, and serve 
as guards it the doorway, and from them the doorway has derived lu name of Simhadvkra 
or the ‘lion gate’. On tbe side pilasters of the door there are a couple of statues of human 
l)^ng5,^tout athletes.—Jayd aud Vijayi by name, wbo occupy the same position in Indian 
romartce which Gog and Magog do in European sl^-books. The other pics, though 
formed on the same plan and style, are not quite so rkh in sculpture. The nortbem one 
had two elephants for guards, and thence its rumc Hasiidvin or 'cfephant gate*. The 
animals are about five fset high and mounted by mafmts on tbe neck. Their carving is 
good and creditable to the artist. One of them was somehow injured whilej/rv, probably 
by a cart, and the road before the gate on this side rKrt being particularly broad and 
running flush by the wall, it was deemed eapedient to remove the statues from the«r original 
position to an out'OMhe'Way {riaee near tbe moet pie on (hat side. The southern pie 
had to horses, whence its oaow Aivadvin. Some time ago (he staiues were removed from, 
this gate to tbe north*eas(eru doorway of tbe inner enclosure, whence they have since been 
lost. The western gale bad no special guardiam. a^ it owes its specific riame Khdnjkdvgra 



to Ui« fact or trtiyj full of offlefinjs from certain ladies being brought in through it. 

The Sun Pillar. Aruna Stambha. In front of the eastern gateway there is an 
artisijc ornameoi of parked elegarwe and great beauty. (Plates U [F] and LIT). It is a 
Tnooolilhie pillar of chlorite, set oa an eaquisite pedestal of the same matenal (Plate Ul). 
Its pedestal Is 7 ft. 9 inches uiuare and 6fl, high, ibe base-iik being I foot aod the plinth 
over it 5 h. The former is plain ; the latter is formed of two tiks with an oroameni some¬ 
what resembling a torus, but its edge,b flattened instead of being rounded, and over it there 
is another series of nks. The earvingc on these arc of the most sumptuous description, the 
like of which are to be seen nowheru else in India ; as a psece of art work they are fit to be 
compared with the best specicnens of the kind in any part of the country. The pillar at 
first sight appears like a Ruled column, but ii has not a round shaft with fluics cut on it. 
The design was the square ; but the angks were repeatedly cut. so as to produce a sixteen* 
Sided polygonal column. It measures from the top of the plinth to the bottom of the capital 
tweniy-flve feet two inches. It has n diameter of 2 feet and a circumference of 6 feel 3^ 
inches. The capital is formed of two ruigs surmounted by a wies of lotus petals and 
covered over by a square tile haviag two rvctding tiles over it. Tl>e height of this capital is 
2 feet 6 inches and the whole is eupped by the figure of a monkey squatting. Tlic measure* 
menu give n total hciglil. from the ground to tite top of llie capital, of 33 feci k inches’*. 
The height of the monkey was not measured by me. 1 his monumental piller was originully 
set up before the Sun Temple at Konftfak. and ihence brought by the Marhattas in ilie early 
part of last century. In its present situation the pillar ii scarcely a hundred and fifty years 
old i but its [114] execution dates from the early part of the 13th century. Counterparts of 
this pillar occur at several pkces in Orissa ; one at Yljapur. made of the same material and 
in the same style, is probably older, showing that (he slyk was not unknown to the Indinn 
artists. The base of the YAjapur column, as now acen. jt, however, rough and uncarved, 
and its neck has a festoon of garlands. The roughness of (he base is aiiributed to Moslem 
fanaricism. which attempted to oven urn the pillar, but the garlands are unquestionable 
evidence of age. On itt crown there was a figure of (he monster bird Garu^a, the vehicie of 
VisQu. The festoon ornament was doubtless copsed from that member of the Aloka flu of 
3rd century 0. C.. but it was dispensed with, not without considenble impiovemcnt, by the 
apchlicct of (he Konirak pagoda. The pillar is onmed Aruna Slambba, or (he Sun Pillsr, 
from the circumstance of its having been brought from tbe temple of the sun. No mention 
of this pillar occurs in the History of Indian and Easiem Arehitteturt, but, advening to the 
Yijapur specimen, iu author says, *it deserves (o be illustrated as one of the most pleasing 
examples of its class in India. Its proporlkms are beautiful, and its details in ncelknt taste; 
but (he mouldings of the base, which are (hose on which the Hindus arc accustomed to lavish 
the utnmst case, have unfortunately been destroyed'^**. He Ukes its date to be 'the 12(h or 
(he 13th century*. The Sun hilar was Grot figured by Mr. Sbriing*>. Dr. Hunter subse¬ 
quently produced a well-executed aod very faithful engraving of it in bU excellent wok on 
Orissa*’, and a photograph occurs ia plate LII. Of (he Yajopur pltUr, Sir John Pheur has 
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pubLshed i (kitbfu} lithograph taken fttm a photographers apd a woodcut occttfs io Mr. 
Ferguison i Wst^y qf Irtdim <md Eastern Arekitecnin** and a glance at these flgurea will 
show that as a work of art the Sun Pillur is greatly superior to that at Ydjapur. The ocK 
lias still the Aioka /2{ for its model, while the other rises far above it in excellence of de&gn 
and freedom of execution ; and this would imply il>e latter to be later than Che Former, 
History, too, as far as lie glimmering Iti^t can be accepted as a guide, Is in favour of this 
conclusion. Yajapur rose lo eminence oihI declined long before Konarak ; and the pillar 
must therefore be accepted in have long preceded the years 1237 to 12H2 A.D., during which 
the Sun Temple was erected. It is uiKtuest^onable, however, that the pillar at Y^^japur formed 
an ornament of the temple of Voriha at Cunijejvara. built by PraiSparudra Deva between 
1504 to 1532 A. D.. and its appurtenance consequently must Jt first sight appear lo be of the 
same age. But even as in the case of the Sun Pillar, ilic d.'de oftlic building before whieli it 
now stonds has no relation to it, »o might be the case with the Y&jopur monument. The 
Indian name of these columns is or 'pillar ofviciory,* and their character is 

everywiiere mcmoriul or monumental, and such, tlwy abound everywhere in ladia. The 
Jains uiihscd them ns bmp-posts by putting lampion the top on ceremonial occusions, 
whence tiie Jain name Dlpadina ; but ordinarily they arc purely monumental. Of the pecu¬ 
liar type of column now under notice, there are several in Orissa, notably one at 
KendrdpHrh,^^ and it would be by no means loo much to assume that the Y3jjpurpillar had 
existed from before, arnl only utilised by PrnU^parudra. (Itough for such an assumption there 
ure no other data beside, its garbmied collar isiiKh is the counterpart of Aioka columns. 

Outer Enclosure. The area within the enclosing walls was originally not level, but 
sloping from the ta^e-land above towards the foot oftlie walls, plate LI. to This is evident 
from the tliglus of steps which have been hu>li on all the four sides to reach the top. The 
fligin on the front, to tltc cast, ineludcs twenty-two steps, and is commonly known under the 
name of BlUpaitd^?. TIte flight on the ocher iides a less extensive, that to the west being 
the shortest. The slope in some other pbccs is aho dniinctly seen: but elsewhere ii has been 
levelled for the erection of small temples and out-ollicuv and in front so tilled up as lo bring 
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46. Tlic sacTvet erickmiw had rw\«T before Ikmi «ursc)vd anti mspned. .inO my 5rst budnew on reotii* 

ins the sacred town was to prepare a t*>n. In tte I was sM) aisisM by Babu Radh»Vaprs^*I Mukani. men 
Asvstani Engineer of Puri. VVe lo^iher measuivd Uk ptacc wnih Ihc awJ ot a cumpnv. end a »uiue>jng 
chtin, and I left my AuU-book wub tbc Uabi*. wbu kin«% vircreJ M> Onw out a pUm from ii, fur ihe u!4« 
of ihK work. On my tdum to Cbkuiia. the Babu h4>^ occasion ki po over the erouuJ ogam, as he found 
some of my nsurc« and d^reeikmi doubtful, and then pnptfed a ptan. a reduced copy of which u (i^'en ni 
pUie 1.1. The plan wv sent to tnc iiw> iiMnlhi afler ny rdurn frum Puri, Some month* afierwards. feidtng 
ihai owing lo my 1 co«Jd not Wma out (he plan s*Min, the Dabu gcM the plan, .'•luna with an eievu* 

iron of Ihe icmpk, rvmiad ti Surveyor GenoaTs Oflke. end puNished. Reduced a>p«t of ihii hew <ii>ce 
been published m Dt. Ilunler e and Mr. Fertwwn's 'Mislory «f Indian end Eiaiern Anhirecluro'. 

47. In plate LI, owing lu a imsiake of the drihsnwi, ihnn arc only 17 steps diown 
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up the level ftoeh with (be top of tbe nound. At the top of the steps there Is e double well 
dividing the area into two, an outer and an ioner enclosure. Tbe former »s broadest on the 
south side ond narrowest on the west, Ute measuremenis being: south IhO feel, oast 144, 
norih 150. end west 48 feet, comprising an area of about 2,73,142 square feet, while the 
supcrfices of Che inner enclosure is barely 1,11,200 square feel. 

Entering the sacred eiKlosure by the eastern fate, the first two objeets of interest shown 
to the pilgrim are images of K*isivis«anaihj and Rimacandra, on the leftOuind side of the 
Stairs, The images wurc cviJunlly nilended for some oilier place and have been stuck 
against the sidV'Wall, ihcir bases resting on (lie steps of (lie BtulpaiiA, ( Plate LI. 1 and 3 ). 

(11$ ] The landing on the tup of Ihc slain is narrow and usually tillered by the truys end 
pots of the dealers in the sacred food of Ihe dirintly. Along Ihc whole range of the steps 
there is, on the top of the res’eiment on ihe ri)(bc side, a line of shops for tne sale of the same 
article. The aieu behind tins line ii sunrded by a gateway and is covered by several largo 
mango and oiniUfKi rrccs. giving it n cool and pleusaiU nppearaiKc. lu level is nearly fiush 
with that of the inner enclosure. tinO un it llic i.kki imporianC struritirc h Ihc SnAn.i Vedi 
( No. 56 ). or Ihe Nilhinc plairnnn, whvrv*iin I lie sacrul iiikiges arc phicv'd and buthetl nl the 
greuC oitTtunl fv^lival of *iii.3iu V.';(rL Clow hy H is u smalt pavihoii ( No. 57 where the 
goddess Lukshnii takes her ^c.ll to hdiolJ ihc cnemony aforcMHl. There is a eorrcipondliig 
pavilion on the other side M (he it iicway < No 5X i. hui iml :il ihc same tUstance, to which 
Ihe goddess rcsurlslo wclcnntc Jajunn'ilh.i onftisfclurn from his annua! cur vaetirsion. 
Beynitd it there i« a mi I! •house for frmding corn and close hy tl llie yr«s,ii kilelwn PSk^WS, 
wilh i|s store roomv and wwlh. 1 he kiteHvn dales I'rvMn tbv reign of I>r2vyasitplia Deva 
< A. D. 1690 In 171.3 ) and was biultby a pci rate person turned Rhwndrit RAyii. under the 
auipiees of Covnida Mah5p,3tM. (he then chief mmisier. ti is cosncefcO with ihc temple 
by a covered passage, wtiich cnnbk* the prints to curry the sacred food to the temple with* 
out running the risk of tnlcrrupltoa or dehicmcnl by tbe touch of strangers. rormeriy the 
room at No. 77 served as a kdehen. but it was not large enough for Ihe purpose end caused 
a nuisance by iu smoke entering the temple. The ether buildings in this encloaur^niMtly 
icmples—are of liltle interest and call for no notice. Tbe building on (he north side, enjoy* 
ing the high'soundmg name of Vaikuntha. the heaven of Vi^nu, is a mi«rable litlle iwc^ 
storeyed brick house inicnded for the dwelling of some of (he priesis. Rich prigrtnts who 
propose to grant n permanent cndownKni are brouglii iverv and made lo undergo a eeicittony 
called Aikiihdndh^, whereby Ihe crvdowmcnl is ratilted. At the i>orlh*wcsl corucr there is a 
small spot called Mat^kavi KuTtJti or the bower orMJdlu\i crecpv*r ( (uHftwta fuiT/nutfi >. 
which Is reserved for the burial of ibe sacred figures when new ones arc made lo replace 
(hem. This liappcnv at scry long intervals, iiauepi under the mango lope ut die itorlh^dst 
comer Ihe urm of the outer enclosure is very much nepkcied and in sonic places overgrown 
with brushwood and littered wUli rubbish. 

Tha Inner Enclosure. It has been already staled (hal Ihe walls of inner encioiuce 
<400 X 27B fl.) arc double, fomietl of two para lid hnes having a lurrow space between the 
two. The object of Ihi^ errairgement none of (he prints could esplain lo me. Ii >s obvious, 
however, that wbea the outer w^lls did nol exist (hose inocr walls formed live defensive 
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work of the icin pic. The space bet ween (he (wo walls (11 n.)was either intended (o be 
tilled up with earth, so us to give the walls such ihicfcoess ns to render tlicjn proof against 
hostile attacks, oj' to sb'rvc as a gattery for (be defenders to go about and to shoot at the 
assnitunts without exposing (hemsdves. Access to this galkry, liowcvcr. is now closed and 
1 did not scale the walls to see what was the kvd of (he ground between the walls. Tlie 
walls urc called J/o^aiihcrS and (lie openings through these walls ok six in nuoiber, four 
corresponding with the four outer gates, one leading (o the (op at the iioiih<3st corner 
and one to the covered passage of (be kitchen. Of (hese (he oldest is the eastern Dne,corru* 
iwnUing witli the lion gate. Il has u propylon of the same character as the outer one and 
is as richly sculptured, Acsthclicnily the four doors corresponding with the oilier gates 
would hnvc been best located had they been pCooed right op|M»iic to ihem ; but strategical 
cgn»idc ratio AS kd to Ihcir being placed slightly (o one side. The centre of the area within 
Ihis cncloktirc isoa'upicd by (be grout (eniple und the sides by a great number of small 
ones, some sacred spoiN and several oui*oinccs, store-rooms, shops and (he like. The names 
of these have been given m die plan ; most of Uiem are modem and licid in no great estl* 
malien by the people. A few. Iiowevci. are wocUiy of special notice. I he most iirpoi tant 
uf these in ilic pious pilgrim is No. 9. callcti Vaje^vara. It is the sacred llg-trce under which 
the brulimun nic*scn^a.T from Indrjdyunma md (he pious hunter Vibvftvavu, so say tlie 
priests ; but curiously cnounfi the tree in llie kgciKl w.ts an u.^ruifhe (Ffcii* reliniosv), 
wliereas lltc tree n$ we now lind It is Ihe ma (FnUi /rn/irti). Tlie tree is ecrlninly not two 
I lu lid red years ulU but ii evidently occupies (he mW of (he ho^y Do tree whieh deubllcss 
formed Hiiimpoiiunt appuMcmiiKC of the socitd fane when rt b.longed to the Buddhists. 
The tree is called KulixivfUa. nnd is noted for making barren women fiullfut. Women who 
wish to bear the i>lcOi|c of love to their lords s|>rcad the hem of their .vdrl under the tree 
and remuin waiting in ex pec union of a fruit dropping on i( from the tree. Should this 
happen within a reiieiwble time, they retire utisTied that tlicir object will soon be attained. 
Tile SiitithJfH ;is u*u.il sings the praise of the tree in the most culogisito terms. 

'Whoever*, it suys,'stands undur the shadow of this tree, iinmcdialcly clears himself from 
the sin of killing Hrahnians. Of liaii who orcumambulalcs (he trv'c and then worships it.Hnri 
remits all the sins cocnmilicd in the course of a hundred generations. At the fool Of tliM 
tree there is an image of Mangald, the giver ol' prosperity to gods, and whoever beholds 
her and offers hur adoration emancipates himself from all delusion'. Close by it is an open 
pillared choultry called Milkti-mandapa, the hall of(lti] salvation, where Pandits and 
and professors daily assemble to expound the S^ros and lecture to the fuithful (No. 16). 
It is a rectangular building, 39 feet s<]uare, with a pbin high plinth and a pyramidal root 
supported on ib massive chlorite pillars, (hose of (he inner ran^c being of one pattern, and 
those of the outer of Another. (See Vol. I. Plate VI, figs. lOtf and I Ob). K is said to have 
been erected by Praluparudra Deva in A.D. IS26. bat it would be no great presumption to 
suppose that it is the representative of (ho Vibaiu Hall which the Buddhists must have had 
in the place. Its roof was renewed about the middle of last century by Sridhara Patnayaka 
in ihe reign of Virakisora Deva. A little beyond il is a small tank called Robin] Kopda 
(No. 26), a dip in which metamorphosed the crow ia the legend into Vi^pu (ante. p. [101}). 
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An imugc of (he crow with (bur hands presemd on a btonc slab clo»e by (No, 20). To 
ihc faithfui iho^e are objects o( great intercal and lo the priests sources of a steady income ; 
hut there is nothing in them for tbc drchaeoloi^st. JmmaiUaicly lo the west of the tank 
there is a temple of medium size, but of coosuScrobJe ase. whicJ) is dedicated to VimaiA 
Dev), 'the stainless WkPe of the AII-<kstroyer\ Mah&devn, who presides here os a guardian 
of the Lord of the Universe. Though CMConced in u Vaisnaviie saneluar/f founded on the 
traditions of tlic Buddhists, and imhueJ with the utmost rcpuiinance to animal sacrifice, the 
goddess I Ills not been able to forego iKr puricallty for Jh^li*>iiea(. and once a year, on the 
eighth of the waxing moon in the inoitUi of As^^lla, hits a hid sucriOced lo her at midnight. 
The priesh of JagunnAihu do not readily acknowledge this; but wlicn hard pressed expittiii it 
away as tt mystery. 

The temple at tlw north-east corner is .ilso an old oik and of considerable religious 
preten^ioD, but by no means rich in sculptuiv.cjiccpt in its NA)*majKlir. wtiicli is of modern 
date (No. 3?). Ii is dcdiciied (o talsnd. the ireinaeuKitc wife of Jagannatha« who. though 
not admitted a place in the sanctuary of the great god, tahck a pro/nlncnt place in uU hh 
festivals and rejoicings and, as becomes a fnithful wife, .mxiou^ly awaits at the Hhc| 
mai^dnpa (No. 5H| his return from his annual exeurkion to the Curid)C.*i garden. Next to it 
Is another of nearly Uk same si/e, und called Sdrya Mandir or (he sun temple (No. 3 h). Ji 
contains a small Image of the sun seuicJ on n car drawn by seven (lorses, rhis is sntd lo 
hove been r>rlgio4lly ihe preSHting diviniiy of the great Ihigoda ui KonUrak, whence it wus 
rcittoved to this plucc on the ikslrucliort i>fthe leinpk there. This is noi» however, 
geiverally acknowledged und righl in front of the ligure on the throne there are the Images 
of Ridhii and Kpspa which cover it from the view of the faithful. It w.ts by going inside 
the sanctuary und siunding close by the side of Ihe Uironc that I could see it with the aid of 
a lamp at midday, the object of (hus ftccreiing ihc figure none would or could tell me. 

Th« Great Temple. As at Bhuvancsvara so al Pun the principal temple of the pince 
includes four distinct buildings, of which the icmpk proper and ilic porch uie of one date 
and the other (wo of two separate dales. As already slated ( mitp p. llOl^j). the temple was 
huill in the reign and by order of Anangnbhima Deva of the Gangetic Dynasty of Orissa**. 
The Dancing Hull or Nui*mandir is obviously of a later date : but I could not ascertain the 
name of the king who had caused it to be erected. The Refectory or Hall of CXTcrlngs is 
attributed lo Uie Murhiittas of last century. The architect of (he temple was BhUsknra Pandit 
and he devoted to the task full twelve years, bringing it to completion in A. D. 1197. The 
cost, it is said, amounted to forty lacs of rupees, a very large sum al u time when money was 
dear. The genera! style adopted was the same as Itaat of tbc Great Tower of Bhuvunesvara, 
but on a larger scale, and some of the dctaib were changed to suit altered circumstances. 
The ground plan of (he Crcal Tower is a square of d6 feet wliereau that of (he Puri temple 
is ^ feet from central pier to central pier—aod tbc height bas been raised from IbO to 193 
feet. The last was ascertained by me from aevenl angles taken from difTcrent distances. 

The porch on the grouDd-pian h also W feet square but its height is lun lied to 120 feet. 

4B. These deUib are founded on llw Temple Records and mey be fdied upon es perfteily auttwntic, 
but theec ere rarely aciDowkdeed by the priesthood in (be praeneeufpilgrtiDS. 



The plinth of botl) buiMing^ isoftlic ume bclghi: 6 fc«i. Ortgiiully il wa& formed Of 
bands and pannvU but these have sioee been covered by a berm on each bidc» north aod 
south. Tl c front of the berm k perfectly plain, having only an indeiUed moulding at the 
upper edge {.see plate UV ). The remains of the old mould'ngs are partially visible oo the 
west vide. The body of the temple rises to a height of 35 feet above the plioih andatl above 
it forms tlie spire. The body of the porch a alighlly lower, being 31 fl. 6 in., and Is pro> 
lectcd by u comice projecting 5 feet at a right angle from the upright wall. The pyraiiudal 
roof over it, fomed .of two sets of itere as ul Bhuvanesvara. and Kt olT with crests, comes 
almost 10 the outer edge of ilie cornice. Ibis was a weak arrangement and in the absence of 
brackets, dentils or other mechunical support, the comke some time ago broke down and had 
to he repaired [II?] and trussed up with sholing iron bars, covered with plaster aud mo* 
dellcd into caryatids. Ihesc arc excessively ugly and not ai all in keeping with the rest of 
the building. 

Though the ground plan kn «t)uarc, as at Bbuvancsvara, scat Puri the body of the 
temple has not that form ; tUa middle of each shJc eonves flush with the outer line of the 
plinth and forms the most prominent pier and liven a series of receding angles on either side 
so cuts off the eoHKrs as to give the whole a circular appr.iraitcc and litis is eonimucd along 
the spire. In ihc porch iIksc receding angicv give a eig«/iig appeurance to the body, but ila 
roof retains lit pyromidid cliaracter with a sijuarv have. The ecniral pier on each ride of tJie 
leinpfc bears on Ms middle a large niche framed vrith elaborate mouldiugs. The tide angler 
are nlicmatuly cut into rounded rdUvierv and angular projcetioiui and they are set off with 
panels, reeessra, and small akhes framed with scrolls, bands and delicoic mouldings, as at 
Bhuvancivara. The scrolls and the mouldings have, however, long since been filled up with 
cunSm in course of the repeated repairs which the monument has undergone during the last 
six hundred years and J could trace them only by scraping out the cuftim with a chisel. Tlie 
projections of the porch are not so deep as those of Ihc body. The nkhca, recesses and 
panels with whjcli they arc set off arc similar to those oo the temple and atone time had the 
same amount of carved*work, delicate floral mouldings and floral bands; bul these have been 
completely covered by curtSm, leaving only the outlines of the larger mouldingv roughly pro* 
minent. The present appearance of ibc details is sbowa bi plate LXIV. 

For some time offer the erection oftlie Jempfe no necessity was fult for repairs and 
nothijig was attempted beyond slight touching up of breaks and accidental injuries; but 
vubsequcally the dcsiructioa caused by repeated Moslem assaults rendered thorough repairs 
unavoidable. According to Ihc Tempfe ftecorab, Ihc first thorough repairs to Ibe temple were 
executed in the reign of Pratgpurudra ( A. D. 1504 to 1532 ), when, it is dfsiioctly stated, 
the temple was 'plastered and wbilwwasbed'. Nfsimha Oeva repeated the operation in 1647. 
Duripg tile reign of Ki>na Deva ( A. D. 1713 to |7iS k soon after a Muhammadan auault, 
thorough repairs were again neeessiialed. And fifty yean later the queen of Vlraki^ra Deva 
gave the fourth general repairs. Besides these, partial repairs were frequently bad to be 
resorted to. In fact the purification of the tenjf^ after every Muhammadan assault ioeJuded 
a wbiie*wasbing, whkb, however beocfidal as a lustratiou, told praiously against the delicate 
carved-work aod its frequent repetitioo cooipleted the mip of (he temple as a work of an. 



The injury ‘-n done h irrepur.ible. U ha» converted j monument scarcely inrerior from 
an urt |)oiiH of view (o ihc <ircit Tower of Bhuvanclvnrj and quite as s<mT|>tu<>usl> curved 
AK the Pui^odu into ;in ugly mass of stones. It has kd, however, to inferences about 
the decay of Indian art which arc by no means justifiable. Mr. I'crgusson. adverting to the 
absence of detail, says, 'The degradation of the fjUh. however, cs hardly so remarkable as 
that of the style. Civen SUrlm|, who was no captious critic, remarks thw it scenu uii- 
accouniublc in an age when the architeciN obviously possessed some ustc ,iiid skill, and were 
in most eases ptirticularly lavish in tlw use of sculptural ornament, so liillc pains should have 
been taken with the decoration .ind Unishlng of this sneredand slupendouv cdiiicc. It is not. 
however, in the detail, but the vuthne. the proportions and every arrangement of tlic temple 
show that the art in this province a I least li<«J received a lata I downward impetus from 
which it never recovered'*'*. Aparn : 'Lacepf hr its double enclosure and a ecrUiii Irrcgu* 
lurily of plan this temple does not dilTur imitciially in arrangement frunt Ihc ttreat ones at 
UliuvuiK^vara and cisewhvre ; but bi»(dv> iIk* absciKV uf detail already remarked upon, Ihc 
oulline of its is totally devoid of either Ilut s 4cm n solidify of the earlier examples or 

the grace that char.ieturi'icd thtvsc subsci|uciilly crecivJ; and when we add lo Ihis lliat white* 
wash nad jxiint have dons titcif must to add >ulg.uily to forms ulready vud'tcicnlly ongrace* 
ful. il will easily h^ umJcr^liHHl that this tl>e most faiiHms^:« also the nuHi dis;ij'pi>iiniitg 
of northern Hindu temple>, \v may he seen from tlic priAicding illustration, the parts arc 
SO nearly the umo as ihov: foun l in ah the old temples at Bhuvanesvara, titit the dilfer* 
cnee could hardly lie expressed in wordv; even iIk wood cut, however. Iv su(lielent tu show 
how changed they arc in cd^'h hut the Imildliig ilsv'f should he seen fully to appreeiate die 
degradation that has taken placc'^**. 

It is unquestionable that the monument is los attractive in appearance than the Great 
Tower of Dhuvnne^vara. Tlic ab'CiKc of Jeiads givei it a nakedness ol appearance which 
its SIM and pro|)ortlons fuJ to overco'iw. Tlut uhsenec. Iiowcvcr. is due not lo the decay 
.of an in the province, but to masking ^o tlie covering up of all that gave it shurpness and 
grace and bcauly : tlic l*arthei»n wouki lu made equally ugly If it^ frie/cs ,ind cornice, its 
details and volutes, itx flutings and mouhlings he pindcred over and entirely hidden, and 
the sharpness of iiv Mnev disturbed by a rough auting of whitc*wash. Tlic kn/cicd critic has 
adverted to this cau^e, bul he lias not aliaelied suHicient iinporlajice to h, .md hence the 
mistaken inference. Tltc fact ihul ihc Black Pagoda at Konurak. whkli i$ half 3 century 
later, is as profusely and ddkalely [118] carved uj the Grcul Tower of bituvancivara is 
enough to show that the absence could not be fairly accounted for on the ussumption of 
unistic incnpncity, or of ihe decay of taste. That the present r»ice of Griyas arc incapable 
of producing anything like what their rcosoic aitocstors did is a position which none will 
gainsoy; but evidence is nonling to prove that Lbc degradation in artistic capacity 
commeoced after tbe compiclion of the Bhuvaoeivara temple and culminaicd when the Purl 
monument was taken in Ivind. The arguments fouoded on the outline, the proportions and 
arrangement are equally wide of the mark. Tbe Puri temple is not, and never was intended 
lo be. an exact copy of the Bhuvanesvira Tower; but the outline and« arrangement of the 
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two are atrictly the ume tod Mr. Ferfsaaoo himself admits (his. The irraguUHty of the 
plan to which he refers I have failed to detect and (he ^und plans shown m plates XlVm 
and LI do not serve to help me in any way. A$ regards proportions, the same retiurk may 
be mnde with perfect safety. The Bhuvar>«^dr« Tower is ;i square of 66 feel on the ground- 
plan with a height of 160 feet The Turi temple. wHh a base of 80 feet stiaare, has a height 
of 192 feei^t. Had it followed the exact proportions of the former, the I.eight should have 
been 193 n. 9 m., so the difference is only I 0. 9 in.—n siglu difference which is ensily 
nccounied for by the fact of the kvel of the courtyards in the two places having been nUeied 
long afler the erection of the temples. 1 sliall say nothing about the absence of grace, as it 
ik .*111 intangible quantity dependent a good deal upon fuocy. and I must in that respect yield 
In the learned archaeologist, (hough It would noi be tiiiovs u> ask. how far that absence is 
due t«> the covering up of I he details and how much lo w;uii of tavic in the arcldtect? 

The three large nicliei on the body of the temple contain, on the south side a colossal 
figure of Varflha with four handn. loaded with omamenu and dressed In figured brocade 
cluth like that of the Kirilka of the Hhuvancivara temple (.rvre. p. f7dl); on the west (hat 
of Nfsimha, or the man-lion incuriudon of Vitnii. ^milarly Jruped ; on the noiih iliotof 
V&innno, the rlwnrf mvarnDlion, The figurcN are made uf cIiUk.Ic and falHy well execulcd. 
Ibcy occupy the ^amc positions which Uhagavaii. K.liliku nml <«aiicLi do n\ the bhuva* 
iicivnra Tower, and h.nvc, like them. o|>crt pavilionv In fronl lu protect them from min and 
at the same time to enable ilic faiihrut to tto up und have a nrar view of them (Piute LI. 
Nos. 64, 66 and 67). CIom by the wcslcm pavilion, tlicre is a smull recess in the plinth in 
which is stiown .i human figure in bas*rclicr with Its liands and feel m.inacled (No. 65). 
This is called LkCiduvL or the personification of titc 1 l(h of the moon. According lo the 
Hindu cnnonienl law the I lih is a day of rigorous fust and none should eat anything on that 
day. High caste Hindu widows observe tl most kiriclly .tnd religious men lukc but a slight 
repast on that day. The observance of the fasi. however, in a place where the eating of the 
rice oTered to the god is the most importaat of religious observances to the bulk of ibe 
people, would be an inconvcnieni one. interfering with (he sale of the rice twice a month, 
and consequently with tlie profiis of (he priesthood. It is accordingly said that on one 
occasion the genius of ihe day disputed with JagaDnBtha the propriety of his allowing people 
to eat rice on fast days and partieularly on Ihe day of whMi llie genius was the regent. 
JagonnAttia explained to him that feinonfcal law could not have any controlling pvvwer over a 
place which was .'\bovc all lawx. but those of farth in him. The gcniu«, however, was not 
satisfied and wished to etercise his power ; be was accordingly ordered to be manacled and 
(here he lies >n his bond in elTi:^ a( (he foot of the temple. It is possible that there is in 
this a reminiscence of Buddhism which rtpelkd the modem innovation, for the fast is an 
institution of comparndvely modem date ; but of this there is no definite proof. It is worthy 
of note, however, that the fast is a strictly Vai^nviic instiluLion. uncared for by the Saktas, 
ond its rejection in the most renowned of Vaisnavite temples in dl India is significant. 

The smaller niches and recesses on the body of Ihe temple and of the Porch hove a great 

St. The heieht ben varimaly euiaMcd Pimb IM to 3D0 for by JifTcreni wHiers. I nty upon Ibe 
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number of iiatues^tbree to five feet high—of men aod wornen in different nttitudes tod 
rampant tioni very much of tbe style of Wiuvanelvara Gsures, but oot quite so well carved. 
A few of the human Agurcs are disgusriogly obscene. Babu Brajtl^ishore Ghosh, in his 
History of Poorer ( p. Ifi X uyt* *ihe waits are covered wuh paintings of the most indelicate 
and obscene description', but 1 saw none, aod douU very much if there ever were any pain¬ 
tings. U is very likely the author mistook carvings for paintings. 

The broad sides of the spirt, which in the temples of Bhuvanesvara have lions projec* 
tiitg. are here set off with bas reliefs representing scenes from ibe history of >?isnu'8 different 
incarnations. On tltc south side Rime's wan with the giaut Rivana form the subject. On 
the west, Kona's frolics with the shepherdesses oS Ckikula appear as the pronunent scenes. On 
the north, the coronation of Rftma, Henumgn, Krsna. iaganniiha, four-handed Vi;nu and 
other Agures And places. Placed at a great height and covemi with repeated layers of white- 
wash the Agurct. in low relief, were of doubtful appearance, and 1 could not satisfy myself 
whether they were carved on the stone of the spire when it was built or added afteiwards in 
ninsier. The spirv is crowised with an iron discus which, it It said, was Amt pul up by 
Safikha VAsudoa ( A. D. 1337 to 1361 land subec«|ucni]y renewed by Kfimaenndra Ueva 
( A. r>. t578 to 1607 J. 

[119] On the south side of the temple there .ire (wo rooms, one leading to the other, 
and occupied by an image of Madanamohona. This is Uk exact, counterpart of the lit;I c 
temple which occurs on the south side of the Great Tower at Uhuvancivara and its occupant 
docs the same duly which ihaiofihe other docs. Thai duty ii to ad as the proxy of 
Jngann&tha in all processions, feasts and festivals in which ho connoi himself f^om his great 
weight arid immobility take a part. 

The temple has an only doorway ( 14 ft. 4 in i fi ft. 10 In.) opening into the porch or 
audience chamber. The l.itter is divided by square pillars into Q nave and two olsles. Its 
tUve is 3b fact long and ii» walls lo the thicket paru IS feet. It has four doorways, one (o 
the west, which is common to it and the temple : ooe opening to the south ( 13 ft. b in. x 
6 ft. d in.); one to the Dancing Hall ( 14 ft. x 7 ft. K aod the last to the oortli, leading to 
a chamber which forms the strong room of tbe temple. It is the depository of valuables 
never or rarely used for the service of Jagannfttha. In this respect It serves the purposes of 
the ophihodomus of Greek temples. The spire Of the temple is two storeyed and formerly 
the upper-slorcy-room was used for the deposit of valuables ; but, as at Bhuvaneivara, so 
here the room in course of time became (he receptacle of mephhic air and could not be 
approached without danger ; so it hod lo he forsaken and (lie room on the north side was 
built to supply 11$ place. The new room k saul to be about two hundred years old. Tliere 
are three other rooms for the same purpose ; these have been formed by partitioniug off 
the two ends of (he northern and the ofT-eodofthe Muthern aisles of the porch, (No. 
69, c. h. and r> In these are deposited the jewels, dothlng, silver and gold utejisiU and 
othereffects which are frequently required for use. The Ambers 69^ and <i9c are tbe 
coumerports of what occur In the Great Tower of Bhuvaneivara and No. 73 is the re- 
prestotalive of the illtle chamber formed there in tbe recess of the northern doorway. At 
the south-east corner of the porch and detached from it. there Is a small chamber of 
mod Mn date, which serves as a tiring-rooin fbr the dancers. * 
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Dincini HalJ. At AlMdy sUteti tbe Ducuig HsJl ii oft much later datethitt tfte 
temple and its porcb is archiudurally of qmu a dutmci character. U is a squafs room, 
measuring 69 x 67 feet io tbe ioskle, the outside measurement being a sguaK of 80 teat U 
is divided by four rows of pillars into a oave aod two aisks on each side. The pillars are 
square and totally devoid oforoamenis; bur they are tMt of the same size; those of the 
two inner rows being 4 feet square by 16ft. 8 in., while the two outer rows are 3 ft 6 in. 1^ 
12 A. 8 lit. Tbe nave measures 69 x 16 ft The twoaislea ad/>ining 10 A. 6 in. and the two 
outer ones 7 A. 9 in. cicli. It would seem that originally the Hall had only one aisle on 
each side and the pillars were 14 ft. 9 in.; Ibc second row was subsequently added to widen 
the room and additions made to the pillars to raise the height. The walls are perfectly bare, 
both outside and msidc. and the only ornament in the room are two alto*rihevo human 
figures armed with clubs, called Jayd and Vipyl, and oaoding as guardians at the entrance 
to the Bhoga Mandapo and a small pedestal on the east side of the nave, on whteb ia placed 
0 marble figure of Oaru^a. Tlw figure <s of the usual type and 2 feet high. CioM by on 
the east wall there is also u puiot.ng in oil coloure, representing two mounted cavalien with 
a milkmaid standing before them und bearing a tray on her l>cad. The story runs that 
Auriiioiiania Deva, having been defeated m b;iiile by the Rftji of Conjeverom, sought tbe 
aid of JagAnnhtha. The god noi only promised auitaace but volunteered TO lake tbe 
command of the expedition in person When the Rij* had arrived during the progreu of 
his march ar the site of the village now called MAmlrpatam be began to grow anxious for 
some visible indiemion of tlic presence of the deity. Jn the midst of bis cogitetiona oa the 
subject a milkmaid orgudA/i named Mdoika came up and displayed a nog which, aht said, 
had been entrusted to bet to present to tbe monarch of Orisu by two handsome cavalien 
mounted the one on o blaek and the other on a vriiite horse, wbo bad just passed to the 
southward. She also related some puriieulars of a conversatiOfl with them which latiifled 
the that tbe promise of aasisiancc would be fulfilled and (bai Ihese horscDen were no 
other than (be brotben ^rl ieo ( Knna ) and Datdeo < Baladeva ), Full of joy aod gratis 
lude be directed the village to be In future called, aAot his fair toformnat. Minikpatuut and 
marched onwards to the Dak ban secure of succcmTS. xbc ptciurc represents (be iatervlew 
between the cavaliers and (be fair milkmaid. J\k topic of (heir conversation, it is said, was 
such as would be natural among gay cavaliers and a handsome young maiden. 

Access to (he hall is had by two doon oa each side, north aod south. One of Ihese. 
however, has on each side a Hight of steps, the other opening on the berm in front. There 
is a door loo leading to the Refectory and tbe eastern door of (he porch opeas into it on the 
west. There arc two other doors, very small ones, one at tbe southeast and the other at (be 
south'West corner. The former opens into the covered passage from the kitchen aod the 
latter to the berm on the south side and ie intended for tbe priests who carry choice 
offerings from the kiicben to (he tem^dc proper. On tbe beftns on the hvo sides of tbe hail 
there are four small buildings, one oa (be sontb aod three on tbe oonh. Tbe former 
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( No. U ) it a uDtU artuUr (enpk oeeapkd by a UAgom ; aod of (be tatter, the flnt 
{ No. 71 ) is the (jnog'room ^ Lahsoil. (110 ] Here sbe coses from her temple < No. 37 ) 
to put 00 her robes before proceeding to the pavilwo ( No. 57 ) to welcome Jagaoaitha. 
Tbe oext ( No. 72 ) Is the orchestra, vrhere the musicians assemble and play on tiieir instni* 
ments at differem suted times of the day and the night to mark the completion of particular 
eeremooies. But when such ceremonies are followed by dandog and singing, the usual place 
for them is tl;e Dancing Kell itself. The last < No. 73 ) is devoted to an image of KfSJ^a. 

Refoccory or Hallof Offerings. The Refectory or HaliofOfleriugs, Bhoga Mantfapa. 
stands imiAediately to the east of the last. It is a squam building like the other three but 
of smaller eiae. It measure 58 a 56 feet on the ground-plan aod has a richly sculptured 
plinth 7 ft. 6 in. high. Its body above the plioih is IS feet 6 inches high and profusely carved 
in the most Anished style of Ortssan art, and it is (he only part of the temple enclosure 
which has not suffered from white-wash. In fact il has not been repaired since its erection 
In the middle of the last century and its material^i dark-red sandstone—retains its natural 
colour, slightly darkened by age. The siaiues on it are of smaller size than those which 
occur on the temple and the porch but (hey are of good workmansliip. A few. however, 
are obscene. Only the front of the buiWiog is seen to advantage and a photograph of il 
taken by me is ^ven In plate LV. The doorway seen io it is Aenk^ by frames of chlorite, 
chiselled in the richesi style, the soft ness and Ane grain of the stone adding considerably to 
the Anished Appearance of the work. The architrave over it with the flgu res of the nine 
planets (miMgrciho ) is pertsularly nch. In marked contrast to ibis ornamentation the 
interior is left perfectly bare aod Uk four pillars which support the roof have on (hem no 
moulding or carving of toy kind. The roof of Oils building, as also that of the Porch, is 
double, I. e,. formed of o Aat celling supported on iron beams and over It a pyramidil struc¬ 
ture formed of overlap^ng stones, (he weight of which resu miinly on the sidewalls. This 
buUdiog was origioally a pert of the Temple of the Sun at Konirak, and thence was bodily 
(raoiferred to this place by (he Marbattas in tbe middle of (he last century. The transfer was 
effteted with great care and skill and in the adjustment of its dl/Terent parts oo trace is 
visible of the structure having been erected and then dismantled and again set up. Looking 
to the vast mass of sculptured omameau never inieoded to be moved about, and carved 
jir situ, the task was of extreme difficulty but it was most successfully eaeculed. 

Inscriptlena. For a place so sacred tod so lotitnaiely connected with the religion of 
tbe great mass of the Hindu populatioa of India for well nigh sevco centuries—one visited by 
buodreds of thousands every year and endowed by Ifae ricbes of the land from time to Ume 
tbe number of inscriptions to be found in it is exceedingly small. None of the minor temples 
has any inscription and the great temple itself shows very little of any consequence. Tbe 
staoza givifig the date of the erection of the leinple («wre, p. [ MOI) is said to be iiucribed 
Cm the beck of the throne of tbe sacred imagea, but the place was so dark (hat with the aid of 
an oil'lamp at midday I could not see H ; and tbe priesi wbo gave me tbe would not 
or could oot show H. 1 would have taken it to be apochrypbaJ but ^ound It quoted In a 
book of my great-grandfather wbo visted tbe place in (he laai century and wrote it down in 
bis diary. This, however, ooty proves that Ifae sfanra is an old one bot oot that it was taken 




from All inscription. Tbc onty uitheruk iiucripttons which 1 hnvc seen occur OQ the' 
jambs of the doorway leadJos to (be Audience Oumber. TTiese are in the Uriya Iwryffif 
and cbaracter, wfitien ia (be moat comipi wthopaphy and syntax, and so faul^ i& eono* . 
trucUoQ that ordinacily«hicated Uriyas can scarcely out (bear meanm|. Three of tbaee 
are due to PratApa Kapile^vaxa Deva, (be same prince who in Dr. Hunter's work appears ' 
under the oarae of PralApa Naraimha (A. D. 1307 to 1327). One of them was recorded in the 
month of Vaii&kha after the compkiioii of the 4(b year of his relpi (o attest th2 appoiaioeDt 
of certain persons as ministers, invoking Ihe curse of Jajaon&iha on those who would dismiss 
(hem. A second is dated Sunday, (be neW'moon of Vaiiikba. on the compktcon of the 19tb 
year of his reign, in which he bestows some bnd on a minister. Ilie third is dated Thursday, 
the i3th of K&kari ( Cartfer^uly ), alter the eompletion of the 21at year of hU reign and 
confirms certain grants to Jagannitha and others. None of these is of any iatercat but the 
last enables us to correct the T<mfik Retwtt as regas^ ^ period of the kiqg's reigo. 
His reign bed extended totbe22iid year and did not terminate on (he 20th year as there 
stated. The next mscriptioo is an edkt of Praiiparudra Deva who on Wednesday, the iOth 
ofthe month of Cancer < KAkarl^July. 1509) after the completion of fourth year of his 
reign, ordained on inspiration derived from a dream that the pastorals of Jayadevn should be 
recited twice a day before the great god^*. once in the morning, and again after (he ruil<dresa 
exhibition in the eveniog. There are two others, but their facsimiles brought by me are 
illegible. 

Translubons o< the legi^ records m appended to the end of this book. 

Jagannathe, his audience and mlreclee. All Ihe four outer gates of the sacred eO' 
closure are kft open till a late hour ai sight but the rule is tliai except in the eese of special 
permits granted by the KhurdA Riji* pilgrims should enter by the eastern gate, turn to the 
left in the inner enclosure, circumambulate Ihe great temple once, thrice, or even seven tines, 
generally tbriee, and tbco eoter (be Daocing Hall by the North. Proceeding thence to the 
Audience Chamber, and standing in front of a log of sandabwood which cuts off further 
approach, they behold the Lord of (he Univane in (be saactum in front. Persons paying 
largely are allowed to cross the bar and enter the sanctum. Persons having special permita^ 
which cost from Rs. 3.00 to 5.000-^ier by (he southern gate and have the right of get ting 
the inner enclosure cleared of all other visitors for (be time they stay in it. They of course 
have (be right of enteriog (be sanctum. Tbe aanctum is so dark that without the aid of a 
lump nothing is visible within i| even at midday. Going thnee round the temple at oooo 
with tbe sun glaring on the whi(c>wasbed bouses all rouod and devoting the greater part of 
tbe time in looking upwards (oworxls (he cornice and (be tops of tbe temples and other erec¬ 
tions to which tbs aOsation is coostaAtJy drawn by tbs desroMS, tbs eyes of tbe pilgrims get 
so dazed Ihst it is impossibis immediately after to see apytbing placed ia a very dark comer; 
and under the best of cirmiDstaitcsa the poor pilgrim* standing before tbe sandalwood bar 
see very little. Eveo those who get beyond the bar cannot see ouch at 6rst or until tbsir 
pupib adjust themselvea to tbe light. Tbe prieeta attribute (his to tbe effect of sin which 
renders carnal eyes unfit to behold tbs divinity. When that sin is destroyed by devotioD the 
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dmoity becomes visible. 

Aa amusiof anecdote is generally related of tills miracle. Hie late Ri>S Sukhainaya 
RAya of Calcutta was noted for bis thrifty habits and lai morality; he stood at the temple- 
door, but could see oothbg aod was remioded of hb sim. He returned to his lodgings* 
prayed all day and oigbt, promised to make amcods by defraying the cost of a mcUlled road 
from Cuttack to Purl and of resi*bouses and dispeosaries ot Puri. Cuttack, Ykjapur and 
B^lisorc, and tbc next day, entcriog the temple without tbc circumambtilatioiv which he had 
already performed the day before, Ik beheld the divinity io all his glory. The R&jk kept his 
promise and the present high road to Puri from Cuthick. a Jiitance of over Afty miles, and 
the rest'houses ond hospiuls at the several pieces named bear witness thereof. They cost 
him several lacs of rupees. I visited the temple at I P. M. jnd going round it once entered 
the temple ; but with the elTeet of the bright light without, und I he glare of u 
lamp held before my face. I could see very link of Uic images even when standing tn tl)e 
middle of (he sanctum. I did not, however, say anything of my failing sight but asked one 
of the priests to take me by the hand and enable me to perform iIk ciroimambulution of the 
throne of the divinity. [ went round (be throne thrtcc. keeping my eyes completely closed, 
and this sulhccd cither to wash off my sim or lo take off tivc coniraction of my pupih nnd 
I saw with the aid of the lamp held oway from me the images as well as possible. A shrewd 
priest whom I afterwards talked on (he subject admitted (h.x he and oiheri ofhis fraiemity 
were well aware of the miracle, often appealed to, being due to the sudden transition from 
light to darkness. 

Another miracle, constantly dinned into tbc ears of the faithful is that the roar of the 
sea which is distinctly audible at a distance of five milw is never pcnnitlaJ to enter the pre* 
cinets of the sacred enclosure. iJiough it stands well withm a link tifthe sea. Close by the 
Sun Pillar the roar is lood and distinct but within the cac’osure it is not nuJihTc : and this 
is attributed to the mandate of the divinity. Tbc roar was so loud that it frightened the 
genUe lady Subhadrk and in very fear her hands shrank and cotitracicd within her body. 
Her brother (hereupon forbade tbc sea to send *H roar within the icnipk. A more natural 
and simple solution of the miracle, however, is offered by the foei that the high walls round 
the enclosure intercept (he »ave« of the sound aod the 6m of the crowd within—the 
courtyard is ol visiting limes always densely crowded—drown whatever sounds come over 
them. Detween 3 end 4 P. M,, when there were no visitors and I was engaged m surveying 
the area, I and my companions beard the roar quite dtstinctly. lliough it did not strike me 
to be nearly so loud as it is outside the encloeure. 

Images of iagannatha and his companions. Owing to the escessive darkness of 
the saoctum and (be absence of the necessary apparatus for prodocing artrficial light, I could 
not obtain a photograph of the images. Nor would such a future. bcHl I got one, would have 
proved of any use, as the images arc variously dresed at dilTerat times of the day and their 
true shape cannot be taken at any rime. This is. however. no( to be regretted, for the better 
class of pictures sold in the market at Puri and so well known to ibe public does them no 
injustice. Tbc irnages are made of the nim wood ( Metia azadiracta >. which is perhaps tbe 
best wood avaUaWe for tbe purpose io India. It is bard, dose-groit^j suKepiibJc of high 
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polisK ssd not liable to waxp or crack ; while rU biticr taste makes it proof apinst U» 
ravages of worms aod insects. It of a brows cc^ur asd wbeo polished* aod vamiebed 
looks very like mahopjiy. Hie inuges are nade each of Me sobd block, the hands being 
f<»ined of separate pieces. AbuJ Faal says ibe images am made of sandal'Wcod aod other 
Muhammadao writers have made the same stateneot. But ibey were all irisiDforincd. Mr. 
Stirling was (be first [122] to poiol out the mistake, but in fiorrectiai it he said 'the misuke 
must have anseo from confoundioi the sendal'Wood bar io tbe porch with Ihe imaga',** 
whereas it wu due cither to the sandaUwood baueos luikd oe (he back of (wo of the 
Images to keep ibeir arms m iftH. or (o (hat wood having been origiaally used for the pur¬ 
pose of making the statues. The biter appears the most probaUc case, as I fiod it auted in 
(he ysnethve S^tpfiiiS Ihul the proper wood for Ihe images is the sandal. If this was ever 
used, the images could no4 have been made of one solid block each, for sandal trees never 
grow to such a thickness as to yield Mocks of five to sU feci ia prth. 

The a local Mkbkimya. describes in detail the proportioos of the 

diJTcreat parts of (be images. Acceding to ii, the image of Balabhadra should have a total 
kngtli of }v\a/ or barley-corns but (he word as so used ai to imply a fijiger's breadth. 
This would give a toul height of sii feet. Of Ibis tout. I hj yam are auigned to the lower 
part, a solid block, rounded in front aod oo the lop, but fiat behiod. Over this comes the 
waist which should measure I0| yam in beighi aod 11 in breadth, Tbe lop over this Is 
shaped Lke an ardCtrUI shield, rounded below and scalloped above. This Is divided by paint 
into two paria, ooc callled hrdaya or breast aod the other the face. The former should be 

9 yam in heighi and the tbe laiier 47 yam. Hie face is divided into three parts : I si, (bo 
mouth f)oin the chin (indkaicd by peini OAly): 11 yam ; 2od, the face proper from the mouth 

10 the forehead ; 21 yam ; and 3rd, ihe bead or lecfioieaJly ibe hood { pftmg): 5 yam. 
The mouth is iodkated by peini in iM form of a creeccai. Tbe ook is large and very much 
booked, The postxils arc iodicaied by two red tpou. Tbe space between the cheeks is 
hollowed to bring out the nose; and tbe eyes, which ere oval, placed on the inclined surface, 
look as if they were obliquely set. Ibe outer comers rising upwards. There is oo caAiog or 
painting of any kind io iodictte the an. Hk bead is scalloped into (wo aiubed forms 
projecting forward in tome fancicJ reseoibtenee to (be hood of a serpeot. Ori the crown of 
the head there is a rounded kaob, ming about four inches ; but ihw is not included In the 
details of tbe MIhitmya. Seen io profile Ibe face has a nearly straight line with two hooked 
projections. Tbe arn» project bienlly aod borinoaUJIy in a line with the mouth and the 
foreorms ^ject forward, ending in stumps without any hands. Near the place of juoctioo 
of the aims wjih (he body ibot is, oo each side, a knob with a depressed ceatre to indicate 
tbe plaee whence (he body of a serpent is supposed to riee. On ceremooial occasions an 
image of a serpeot is placed there, but it forms no pert of (be image. Tbe fadtom is 
reckoned at 4g >wwr. Hk body b carved out of ooe Mode of wood and the ansi and 

) foreenss are nailed to it Tbb. however, being a weak cooirivaace, a baues of saodJe- 
* wood excendiog Erom dbow u> elbow, b oaOed oo tbe back. Tbe colour of ibis imta b 

’ pure whiK, whkb bas oade many Europeans so mistake it for Mahideva. Tbe slump 
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bdow U Clide JDadi Ur|er to |wemi the itstie Creffi ramblitit eftd tbe other ptrU hive 
1 J 90 been iltered. Tbe looeud woodeui ( No. 1 \) tbowe the imige es it b nov mide end 
divested of ill clothing. 

The image of JagenfiAtba diffen from the last ui having circala/ eyes, a straight head¬ 
line, t square knob on the bead and Mack colonr. Its nose is as Urge and hooked as that 
of Balabhadra, but pUced oa a Mack ground in a dark room it does not appear quite so 
prominent. The mouth is crescent-shaped ( Woodcut No. 12. >. The size n slightly shorter 
than that of BaUbhadra, tbe total bong 84 yovor, disposed as follows : Face bead to 
mouth 54*75, mouth to chin 12, breast 9, waist 10'50. lower pail 15*75 ya»u. 

The image of Subbidri diflers frooi the tost two ia being of a yellow colour and having 
a rounded head. Apparently the image has no arms ; but I am lohj that under iu clothing 
there are two short stumps hanging by the side and closely set against the trunk. I tried to 
have a sight of these but 1 could not prevail upon the priests to diveil the clotlung of a 
female divinity in tbe sight of a stranger. I have do reason, however, to doubt the accuracy 
of my informant, for I find the Kyira'mShSPnya stating distinctly that there [ ] should be 

arms on the sides of the boby. The eyes are oval and ihe ruse though marfccdJy retroiiss^, 
is not quite as much carved as that of the preeeding two ( Woodcut No. U ). Its total 
height is 52 j’livor; thus: Face from head to mouth 17. Mouth to chin 5. Chest 5, Waist 12, 
Below the waist 1 ? yow. 

The Sutforiona-cpkra is t mere stump, 84 yew long and 21 yow in thickness. The 
whole of its surface is carved io a check pttiero. I could r>ot tee anything like a wherhmark 
on any part of this staff and to me it appeared as if it were the staff 00 which, in Buddhist 
limes, a regular wheel was mounted, but which has since somehow disappeared. The priests 
say that a wheel-mark is stamped on the lop of it. ( Woodcut No. 14 ). 

As the three images are dressed Id a variety of ways several limes every day, with 
lurbana of various styles, caderr, goldm haads and other acccssortes, iDd no one can see the 
ioiagee in a nude state, eacept the priens employed in dressing them, (he true chricter of 
tbe images cannot readily he known. No areounl of dressing, however, eun hide iheir 
innate deformity. They are eacredingly ugly and the most hideous caricstures of tbe 'human 
form divine*. The people feel this much and to account for it usually refer to an accident. 
When Indradyumna obtained the sacred tog brought by Ihe sea, Vifvakarmfi, celestial archU 
teci, appeared before tum and undertook to carve the images on tbe condition that none 
should disturb him while be would be eugaged ia his lask, locked up with>o the lem^e for a 
fortnigbi. Curiosity, however, got the better of pradeoce and discrebon and the chamber 
was opened before tbe capi/y of the fiaed time, when, lo 1 ihe artist had disappeared and Che 
images were lelt unfinished. None afterwards could wntutc to finish the work and so the 
images remain as we have them. This is an adapUlioo of a Buddhist story which Hiouen 
Theang has quoted in his travels to acoouni for the unfinished state of the original statue 
designed for the great temple at Buddha Gayi. It runs thus: 

*Wbeo the ^hkra was completed they appealed to accomplUhed anisis to produce an 
image of TathAgiia, represeodog him is the attitude in be was when he was just 

a Boddlia. Months and yean paseed away ia vain for none respooded to tbelr 



Cill. At Ittt it a Bnhinati who came f»r««rd end ad^auad the eoogregatioo of the 
clergy, laying—'*! iball produce iha marvelloua ^ure of TatbAgita”. The clergy laid (o 
him ; '‘Now. what do you requite lo con&tnict tbe image” ? ''Only some aromatic paite", 
replied he. ‘'Let it be depouled in the centre of tbe Vibira, with a lighted lamp for me to 
work with. When I have entered the place I shall make myself a close prisoner within tbe 
door and it should not be opaned for a period of six months”. The body of»ibe clergy con* 
formed to his orders. When he had thus passed over four months and when coosequenily 
ihe six mootha had not been completed the clergy were impelled [ ViA ] by curiosity and 
admiration. Having opened the door to tee hla vrork they beheld in the middle of the 
Vih&ra the statue of Buddha seated with his arms crossed and in an ioipoiing attitude...This 
figure appeared olTcctingly iifedikc, only Uie upper part of the left breast had not beeo com' 
pietely modelled and polished. But the clergy couU not see tlw artist and this proved 
that the siotue was the result of a divine miracle 

ft should be noted, however, that ibe Hindu story is founded on tradition and has not 
been vouched for by the differcni Snnsknt works which treat of the subject. TIte story of 
carving the sacred log. as given in the hmwiama MMUmyt:. runs thus:— 

Indradyumna. having duly worshipped the log which had come floating on the sea 
from ivaiadvlpa. enquired of the rtohle sage N&rada: By whom and in wkuiform should tbe 
Image of Vi|nu be produced V Hearing this, the sage of prc'cmincnt greatness, tlic noble 
tutor, replied, saying, ‘Who can know the transcendental object of the Divinity 7 Even 
BrohmA the creator of the universe Is doubtful of the subject' While tint convorsfition was 
getliflg on, the king artd the sage heard a deep sound proceeding from heaven but from no 
corporeal being : those who were around them were also astonished ai hcnhng it, but the 
superhuman Lord was beyond tbeir understand ng. The sound exetaimod. 'The great god 
will secretly descend into the noble temple ; keep the log covered for fifteen days; when an 
old carpenter with his implements in hand will appear and enter the tccnple, carefully close 
the doors and make a great noise on the outside so as to drown (be noise inside, which will 
otherwise bring on deafness and paralysis. It wjjf also bring on condemnation to hell and 
the death of children. None should enter tbe temple nor peep into it. Should other than 
he who is appointed look in, the king will lose his kingdom and Ihe beliolder shall bo greatly 
frightened and be born blind from age to age. Therefore norw should look into the tem^ 
until the work of making the images Is completed. Left alone the god will complete this 
work, the 50urce of good to nil creation and inform you of it'. Hearing tliis proclamation 
madu by Visnu himself, NAroda and others wished to do as they were directed. Then came 
there (he old carpenter and told the king. 'Whatever you have seen in your dream, the same 
1 shall accomplish with this excellent wood'. Having said this, the old man in the sbape of 
a carpenter, who was no other than Niriyana hiouelf. descended to lay tbe faith of meo. 
disappeared m the temple. Then the protector of (be earth did as he was directed by the 
voice. Thus day oAer day passed on ; a delightful aioma spread everywhere; the heavenly 
Rower pdrfJSta, so rare among srartals, fell in showers ; the sonnd of sweet music and char¬ 
mings songs e^oed in the ear; pleasuig showers of tbe water oTtlie celestial Ganges 
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thB temple of ooble elephiiiits, aa artttu iiisuderabte but beneficial to created beinfi; 
the |ode came down to perform ceremooies tod tbey were free from ell trouble; aod 
(hat Hart wa> descendtni on the earth, the (wice>bom rented Uidrhymjtt in praise of VifOdi 
(he same who was Midhava before. Huough ibe adoration of (be gods Visnu assumed his 
emblems and made himself nuoifest on (be fifteeoih day. The |od appeared in four forms 
as before mentioned by me. He appeared, aa formerly described to you, seated on a noble 
throne and accompanted by Balabhadre and SudarUna. Jaoirdana appearedi holding tbe 
coneh-shetl, the discus, (he mace tod the lotus. Baladeva appeared holding the mece, the 
club, (he discus and (he lotus ornament; he had earrings and was canopied by the seven 
hoods of a cobra. Subhodri, the lovcty-raccd, was seen holding forth blesslogs, the lotus 
and eaeouragement. 

This description is not at all in kequng with the reality, but it is accepted by (be 
ralthful to mean tiK figures as we have Ibem. Jagannitha is believed to be Vi|nu himselfin 
his entirety, the same with Kr%ffi ; and Bolabhadra his c/fer efi». rcpreseniing Baladeva, (he 
brother of Kf^na. The third is called SuWiadrfi, which was ihe name of Baladeva’s sister 
and popularly (he image is said to be that of (he aisier of (be two gods. The Purv.wfamo 
Mdfid/mva. however, denies [iH] (his. li saya The saylAg is a mere iradiiion* unwonhy 
of belief, but that in reality ii U that of l^ksml, (he wife of Vispu and (he man! festal ion of 
intelligence. In the time of the Kfi^a incanaltoo the was born in the womb of Ruhipt 
and had the appearance of Baladeva, and therefore is she called Subhadrfi, his sister. In 
three or four other places (he same opinioa is reiterated. Stirling says, she Is esteemed a 
form of Devi or Kfill, the female energy of Bahdeva*. whom he ideBtifies with Mahfideva^*; 
but for (his statement I have found no auiboiity. 

The quotation above given enlirely upsets Ibe (raditioo about the images having been 
left usfliushed on account of an accident. Some UHyat inibnned Mr. Stirling that The 
Itnagea are shapeless because (he Vedas have dectered (hat (he deity lias no particular form ; 
and that (hey have received (heir present grotesque and hideous countenances with the view 
to terrify men into being good’*’. But for this slatement, too, (here is no scriptural 
authority. It is obvious that the images are not only ugly but that they were not originally 
designed to represent (he image of a man. Even in Ihe mosi primitive times absolutely un* 
lutored men would not have shaped the blocks as th^ are for human figures. The small 
stump below could not have been designed for human tegs ■, the narrow waist is not humio; 
and the merging of the head and cheat iitto.one piece without aay demarcation for the iieek 
is not what our experieoce of primilive art would lead us to espece. The insertion of (he 
arms In a line with (he upper lip is also a kind of error to which even primaivc men were 
not liable to. We must therefore, look for ibe genesis of the figures in some other cause. 
Mr. Paterson was the fini to suggest that they were mooograms aod he supposed them to 
repreteDl the mystic syllable Om. The hypothesis, however, was not tenable, as no similitude 
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over, th^t the figures have been renewed a great oamber of ^mes under Hindu domioaoey 
during the lust fourteen hundred yean, it would be easy to conceive that originally the 
figures were exact counterparts of tbe syrobol and that the diRerences. slight at they are, are 
due to subsequent Brahmank influences. As already described, < p. [109] ) the figures were 
so intimately associated with the veneration of tbc peopk that Yayiti found it expedient to 
adopt them in their entirety ond only ^igbt chunges have since been surreptitiously intro¬ 
duced from time to time, but never in such a way as to alter their general character. 

Opinion dilfcxs greatly as to the time when the images arc renewed, ^me say that 
the renewal takes place every twelve years ; others make the ioierval twenly*scven years ; 
others extend it to fifty or a hundred years. A comnwn idea is that they aic renewed when¬ 
ever worn out or decayed. This, however, cannot be ; for heavy togs of the hard nim wood 
of which they arc made cannot siifTcr any decay in a sliorl period and liuJ decay been the 
only cause fur renewal the intcrvul must have been reckoned by centuries. The fact is, the 
renewni is regulated partly by astrological cakuiations and partly by local prejudices. The 
time best adapted is when two new-moons occur in the month of AU^a. or. in other words, 
when that month becomes an inicfcaliary one; this happens aficr very irregular inter¬ 
vals, ranging from veveu to thirty years, and cwMcqucntly the renewal is not cfTecied at any 
fixed time. Moreover, the belief is that the R2)i in whose reign a renewal takes place dies 
toon after und consequently the renewal is ofken replaced by a thorough scraping and 
painting ( Sringaphitfi ), When the renewal has beco effected tbe old figures are deprieved 
of something very holy and secret whkh is contained in them and then buried at midnight 
Id Ihe north-west corner of the outer enclosure, the saered something being introduced into 
the middle of the new figures. A great mystery Is made about the ariicio transferred. 
Some say it is a fragjnent of the okl image ; others that it is a bit of the original wuud that 
came floating on the sea ; others that ii la a piece ol* one of the bonev of Bahu 

Brajakishore Chose is vary circumstuntiel io his dcacripiton ; he says *a boy from a Puttus 
family is selected to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box containing quick¬ 
silver. said to be the spirit, which he conveys iiMide the Jtew. The boy who does this, is 
always removed from tbe world before the end of the year^'. This stuiemeni. however, is 
QOt more reliable ilun the others. The fact is. the object is the mystery of mysteries in 
Orissa and the chief priests who alone know what it is, will oot dcsclovc it to the profane 
vulgar. When hard-pressed they say sometbiag or otber (o escape the importunity of hr 
influential man. but ubviously not the truth, nor (he same story to all. Wbat the article 
truly is 1 could not ascertain : but that it is a iclk.^nd that a Buddhist oik— •( have ao 
reason to doubt. Apart from this renewal of the images at long iutervais. the rule is to 
renew tbe) r peiniing every year. This takes place imcnediately after the Bathing Festival, 
and fifteen days are devoted to it, that being the mierval between Ihe Bathing and the Car 
Festival. On such occasion only the oU painting is scraped off, but not the ground*work 
formed of birch bark, pasted in layers on (he wooden statues, nor the body colour put 
thereon. 

The throne on which tbe images are placed is of ston e a platform four feet hlgb and 
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sKteen long. U is called the fftWMKtff or 'jewelled aher'; but it U totally devoid of 
oroameni. Tbe unuges are arraofed in a Une. the Sudar&sna at the extreme left. Ihea 
Jugennalba, then Subhadru. and losdy Bulabiiadra. In troot of ihem there are several metal 
images, among which that of Lakhsnii is the most promlneDl. The last is about sijrteen 
irtches high and made of gold. Close by U is ao image of the goddess of the earth. Bh&devt, 
made of silver. Tbe other images are of brass or of on alley of the eight principal metals 
ill which brass predominates. The principal irnages are never moved from their places, 
except on the occasions of the Bathing and the Car Festivals, and when they are renewed. 

The images appear under very different garbs at dilTcreni times of the day and on 
ceremonial occasions, so tiint they do noi appear (he same to visitors coming at dilTerent 
limes. Fad) dress is called a AWtw’or Feie. and to make llic Bhiyi 1$ significant: Uic 
he.ids. the hands and the bodies of the images are so enveloped in doth and other accessories 
that their appearance is eompkiely changed. The first BhByi at dawn ts the simplest, It Is 
put on when the divinities are supposed to rise from their beds, aitd is called MaAgalSraii' 
Then cornea the Avakdiifteia, or dishabille, or kisuredtour dress, in which the divi¬ 
nities pass a good part of the morning. It is reptaced by the ^taharu-ft-ij or the artenioon 
dress. The next is CmAmoldgi'Yeh. or that whkh 11 k divinities pul on when they smear 
the^nscUes with sandal'p.ssie. The most imporunl in iIk eyes of the faithful is the 
Uada*iTfigAra*veia or court dresi. which is pul on soon after dusk, iuimodiaiely uficr the 
SiinJtiyi-MBpti ot yapot meal. Of occasion,il dresses, the or the gurb of 

Buddha is significant, as suggestive Oflhc itklton of JagannAiha to Buddha. This dress Is 
put on certain duys m the month of Aprd. 4 lit) In ilic lOmodafu-trla JagannAihn js 
dressed like a child, and then tied to a post by a rope round his waist. This is emblematic 
of an facidciKc in the life of Kfxna, who, when a little boy, had stoiro curds from a 
neighbour’s house and his mother had tied him up to a post by way of punishment. The 
P3bwidl-feia or lying by the feet is a representation of aaoibcf incidcBce of tbe same kind. 
In the yzmane-vrh, put on in the month of Bhfidra. the god appears as a dwarf bolding a 
big umbrella to typify (he dwarf incaniaUoa of Vi^iyu. Tbe other incarnations are also 
represented. Immedmiely after the Bathing Festival the god k provided with a trunk and 
made to represent Ganeia, wbeoce the oame of the dress Ca^fio-feia~ 

Daily Service. The daily round of ritual observances in honour of the Lord of the 
UDiverse is very much the same with what obtains in (he Great Tower of Bhuvanesvara. The 
day begins with (he rousing of the divinitiee from their sleep and the oblations and offerings 
follow closely In the order described on pages [76] and [77J, (ermioatiog at 11 F.M. with the 
offering of bedsteads and a request to tbe divine images to retire for rest. The details are 
very much the same in (he two places, differing only in (be ritual maniroj/, which arc necessa* 
rily diOerent. Tbe food offerings prescribed are all brought into the sanctuary and phiccd 
bdbre (He throne ; but the quantities so bfoogbt al times are small. At the four pnocipal 

meals._viz; 1 }the Sak&la dhdpa or breakfast; 2 ) the Dviprahara Dbupa or dinner; 

3 ) the Sapdhyg Dhdpa or luncheon ; and 4 ) the Badair^gdf bhoga or supper,—very large 
quantities of dressed food are prepared, and these are laid out in tbe Refectory and the 
doors being thrown open, (he divinities er^oy the sight of them from their throne, even u 



(Jicy ilo wiili KTerence to w)ia( are brought within (he sanctuary. The special ofletlngs oT 
devotees are also placnl in (he Refectory, not in (he sanctuary, except in the case of offer* 
itigs made by (he Raja oT Kburda, which ait aJI taken to the immediate presence of (he 
dlvinides. Coe special ofTuiiog of (he Rhj& is called Gc^l vallabha, a sweetmeat prepared 
in (he paluce of (he Rijft a( Puri and seol in daily, like (he rest of the ofTerings k U, aRer 
consecration, sold to pilgrims, and the price credited lo (he private account. The 

quantity of food daily dressed Is large ; on rctltvc occasions enormous. At rheCar Festival 
enough is cooked to sufltce for the consumption of a hundred thousand pilgrims and con¬ 
siderable prolk is made by jU sale. ELxeept the CopiU-vallaMia, all ilie articles of food 
brought within the kiiKtuary arc afterwards appropriated by (he officiating priests, but those 
which are served in the Refcciory are soki lo (he credit of (he temple fund. The lime 
devoted (o each of (he Tour mciils is oik* liour and during that period llic gates of the inner 
enclosure are closed ; and every meal is concluded with music, singing and dancing in the 
Dancing Hall. 

Tlie cooks employed in dressing (he food are called Saw&rs which is a corruption 
of the word vara or Wild hunter. 'I hey now claim to be the descendants of the fowler 
Viivavnsu, wlio worshipped the original god Nllamudhava, But the sanctity utUched to the 
food prepared by IhCSC-the lowest of low caste people-Hind olTercd (o the divinities Is 
immense. It Is called Muhhpr.isAd and esteemed tlve holiest of the holy In the universe, and 
the highest gods lire hlessed if they can partake of it. A single particlu of it Is sufficient to 
wash efftha moral taiut of the greatest crimes (hat created beings can commit. The murder 
of parents, spiritual guides and Brahmans, the slaughter of cows, the theft of gold, and of 
divine images, all become innocuous the momcot the guilty person revercotly puls a grain of 
the sacred Mahdpru&d on his tongue. On (be other band (here is no crime so heinous as 
thut of treating it disrespectfully. It should be eaten the moment tt is got without any dis* 
criminaticA of time, place or circumstancea. Lakshml Iterself Is said to superintend (he 
dressing of the food aod lo (uste it before U is served ; aod when ooee placed before the 
images it can never be deffUI, not even when it has falleo out of the mcuih of a dog, much 
less Uic touch of tow enstc people. The local MahJidnyas are replete with stories illustrating 
its mcriis. One of the Purhnas gives a slory showing how iiva aad his wife fell out because 
(be foiiner had forgotten to give sham of the holy food lo the latter. Mr. Hunter remurks t 
'Woe to him who dvniva tlte efTicucy of titc Mahiprosod, the Great Oncring ! A hundred 
talcs among the people warn priestly arrogaoce of the wrath of a despised god. There came 
a proud man from Nortlrero India, who swore lhal be would look upon the Lord of the 
world, but that he would eat no leavings of loorUl or urunortal beings. But as ha crossed 
the bridge outside the sacred city his arms aod legs fell off aod there be lay on the roadside 
for two months, till a dog came out of the lown eating afmgmeni of (he holy food and 
dropped seme as he passed. The proud man crawled forward oa his stomach and grubbing 
with his mouth lu (he mire, ate (be leavings, all slavered from the jaws of the uoclean 
animal. Thereupon the meivy of the good lord Jagaaoktba visited him : new limbs were 
given to him and be catered tbe holy ci y .'s a bainble .disciple'^*. Hundreds of su^ ins* 




uocet rnty be eiiily lauJtipUfd: tat dwy tn wt wenied. Sudke it to say tbat» ootwith- 
sunding tbe strong prejudice of tiie Hindus agaistt eadng rice dressed by other than tbdr 
own caste men, oot only is the rice Mthiprasld eaten from the hands of the (129] lowest 
csylfS^not excepting Caodib^t Puri, but it is dried and carried to a! I pr>rts of India for 
consumption and at the periodical irftddhas of Vau^vas a gram of this holy rica Is in* 
variably put on the funeral cake as the meet sacred article that can be ofTered to the manes. 

Festlyais. No system of reUgUm designed for (he community at large esa prosper 
without festivals. A dull routine of everyday life soon begins to pall-^to blunt the edge of 
enthusiasm—and festivals are the whetstones which take that bluniness away. They serve 
as whips to Insh flagging devotion into ardent zeal. The laity can be held together, not by 
daily prayers ond routine fonnulae. tat by frequendy recurring festivalt in which men, 
women and children may join for the sake of mirth, gukty and enlerlammem, with whicli 
religion is blended for their beneOt. The character of the festivals may vary with reference 
to the intellectual condition of the people for whom they are intended : but in r^ery system 
of religion which recognises festivals—and there is none that does not ^thcrc is an attempt 
lu bend, to descend from the loAy cliair of the s^emn and Ihc venerable, to take il)e lower 
orders of the people by the hand and to make them pnnakc of the solace of rvMeion sweet* 
ened with the honey of roienainment. They serve not only to keep alive the hold of religion 
on tbe masses and to funiliarisc them with Its history, but aUo to ensure u steady Income to 
the exchequer of the clergy. The necessity for them is so absolute tliat even the alheisttcal 
Buddhists could not forego the opportunities for them ; and in our own times there Is not e 
sect, whether Deiiiic, Theisik, Atheistic or Poaiiivisi, which has not its fesiivc gathering of 
seme kind or other. 

Periodical festivals arise either f>om astronomical causes or from a desire lo perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of some notable event in the history of a particular religioji. The former 
areupivenal; tbe latter local end particular. Adverting to the former, Wilson, In bis 
excellent paper on the lUliglous /esr/wo/s Hi/rdus, says. The universal festivals, which 
are probably traceable among all nations elevated above barbarism and which may have 
been handed down by tradition fSom tbe earliest periods in the history of the human race, 
are manifestly astronomical, and are iatended to commcmoralc the revolutions of the 
planets, the alterations of the seasons, and tbe recurrence of cyclical intervals of longer and 
shorter duralioei*^. In cither case they rapidly give a strong hold on the mind of (he 
masses, and, once established, they hold on with great leoacity and defy the attempt of re¬ 
formers and the influence of changes is tbe forms of rtligiMi. Hence il is that they turn up 
under the most untoward and unexpected ctmimsiances. This is specjolly ihc case with the 
festivals celebrated in boaour of Jagannklba. and among them we have some tbei are 
universal, others particular, aad a great many traditional, which have been handed down by 
its priests. Following Uriya cakndar begjnning with the month of Agrahlyana, (November- 
Deeemberj tbe 6rst festival or Yktrft occurs oa tbe 6(h of the wuxing moon and is the same 
with the Prftvaranotsava of Bhuvanefrtra ( oM, p. [TSp. At Puri it is called : 
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1. Ghondii, or the w4rm>ctoUiiaj festivtl, vbeo tbe imtfoi oro dmied lo ihiwli 
aad other thick and co&tty raimenis. It is not an annivemry, oor h it held in much estima' 
tion. In Bengal the day is called Anifo wiki, the 6th of the suo'god. and some women 
observe it as a day of fast for the welfare otlhdr sons. 

2. Abhisfko. The second festival is the counterpart of the Pufya Ya/rO of 
Bhuvaneivani (p. (78)) and the rituals are very much the same. Images of wood painted 
with oil colours do not, bosrever. admit of so frequent bathing witliout injury as amorphous 
blocks of stone do, and the 108 pitchers of water from the Vindu Sigira tank of 
Bhuvaneivara have, therefore, to be dispensed with at Puri aod tbe bathing reduced to an 
emblematical ritual, die setting off of the images in royul robes and rich ornaments forming 
the most prominent feature of the ceremoAial. Tbe day is sacred as the anniversary of 
Jagannkiha's corooatioii. lo Bengal u is observed by an extra worship of Visnu. One of 
the Snrtls, the YSifS Ta/im of Raghunandana. reckons it among the 12 Y5irls of VrsQit. 
FiAeen days earlier, the preceding full*moon *ii the anniversary of Duddlia's visit to Ceylon 
and (he beginning of the Tibetan rww year,' but (he subsequent full»mocn is celebrated as a 
day of festival by the Buddtilst Vaisnavas of Pen^hOrpur. 

3. Makara. Tl»c third b Ihc counterpart of the Aiakaea Sort*krdAit of Bhuvane^vara 
(p> [78]) and is Observed in the same way, omitting (he bathing. It is a universal festival 
among Indo-Aryans aiuJ marks the time when the Sun cnieri the sign Cepricomus, or the 
return of the Sun from Ihc south,—'(he cessation of the winter and the return of general 
rays of the solar lumiiuxy‘. It is a lime for cake and rejoieing, for friendly greeiings and 
interchange of presents or mementos ; and whether we view it in Christmas cakes and pi urn* 
puddings, *a happy Christmas and a Merry New Year* in England, tite Strem of Ihs 
Romans, the New Year's gifts of the French (Eirennes). or the rice<akes of Ihc Bengalee, it 
is the same cverywhert. modified by exieraal aod adventitious citcumitances, but not the 
less a minifestniion of tbe feeling***. 

(130] 4. Dck tana. Of Holi. Neat to ihe Car and tbe Bathing Festivals this is 
the most Important festival at Pari and draws from thirty to forty ihoustnd pilgrims from 
all parts of India. According to the Valsnavite Purlnas it wus the anniversary of a greal 
feat of heroism which Kf>na performed by destroying a sheslemon variously named 
^afikha'CQda. Hori, Holi, Holg, Kcdkk3, Mcdhi and Dhundhit. The most probable suppo* 
Billon, however, is that it was designed to cekbeate (he return of spring,—*lo typify (he 
general influence of spiing upon both the animate and inanimate creation and to express the 
feelings spread by the season and the delight which (he revival of oaiura diflljsed'**. It has 
been ever so among the Aryans. The Festitm .t/uiforuH, tbe Mafrom/ia feslo, the Lufercah'a 
Ffs/o. in which young men in peri«l nudity, run about the streets on the ides of March, the 
feast of Bacchus, the puja of Anna Perennh. the Abbot of Unreason, the Carnival, the 
Passover and the day of AlhFooh are all modificofioos of the same festival of which Holi 
is the leading type in India. 

65. ProfessM WdiMi has dialled on ibis aibjeet in the paper shove quoted and the curioui reader 
will find In it much to inkrest him. 
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TIm mtnoeriflwhich 11 «uill Otfmuy atone dmehthui describedbr 

Joaodea Boemua Autuus: *T1 m whole of Gtruuny eau and drinU and gives itself up to 
jokes and sports, u if there was not another day to live, and peo;^ wear disguises and 
masks or stain ihdr faces aod vestures with red and Mack paiou or run about naked like 
the Luperci, from whom. I think, this anmitl axbibilioa of insanity has descended to us’<^ 
If we omit the nudity of whieh HMi players are never guilty and change the word Germany 
into India the description would exactly lit in for Moli. Naagerogus, in his description of 
the Carnival. » even more precise and I cannot resist the cempuiion to quote the following 
verses from his whtinp by way of illuttratioii. No one who has seen the Holi celebrated 
in India can mistnke the Mfe-Iike Mactiiude of ihc picture given. 

TAm oid and ymotg an both as m*»ch at pusts of Baths' feast ; 

And four da^ /oflg they Hypte. s^re. and feede. and never rat. 

. feve and shame away: 

The tMyue is set at Hbertie. and no kind of stay. 

Ail thtnyes are lawfitll then and done, no pieatuee patsed h)\ 

That iu their mind\ they eon devi.te. as if they then thouUl die. 

Some naked run about the street.t, their faces Md ahne 

With ylso't close, that tu dtsfuised they may if none be knawne. 

**♦ «*« 

No matron aide, nor sober man can freely by them row**. 

In Indio the festival dates from Vedic times. There was then celebrated by titc people 
a vernal feast of which jokes and jibes and hiNiHty end ciiravagancc formed the most pro* 
minent charncicrisiics. As. however, in the North-Western frontier of Indin where the Vedic 
people lived, spring did not come until late, the time for it was the fulhmoon of Caitra or a 
month later. In Bengal with early Spring ibis would not do and so the feast had to be 
removed a month back and it fatls oo« on the Ailhmooo of ntftiguga**. Rejoiclngi for the 
return of genial weather were its chief objects and singing, muak. joking and feasting were 
its principal components. Swinging seated on a cradk is a favourite amusement of Indian 
females. There is scarcely a respectable and comfortable homesteod, HInduor Muhammadan, 
in Northern India where there is not a swing for the recreation of the ladies; and, as women 
io oldcB times freely mixed with men in all public rejoicings, swings were found important 
elements in the pumphernalia of public feasts ; and to this day three festiveIs—the Dole, 
the Phula Dole and the Jhulena—a re every year celebrated to mark the partiality of the 
people for that recreation. Forty years ago. iberc was not a good garden in the suburbs of 
Calcutta which had rtol Its swiog and only lately English inllueoce has set it aside. In the 
North'West, however, it still retains its hold. A special Mode or tune was devised for 
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singiog, <iBiKjag and swjoging, ud to tbl$ doy it botn the prnne of HifldoU, Or tbi tviog* 
ifigtune. Pun ud frolic ia primitive times, moreover, often look tbe form of precticol 
jokes and the throwiog of red powder (Aotf. pAof^ or 2Mr) oo frieods. was the form b which 
the jokes seemed to have been iodulged. Thus the ehoracteristica of the Dole Yltr& are the 
swing and the red powder and the feast is often called *che feast of red powder*. 

At Puri there was formerty a special place kept on the southeast of the Great Temple 
outside the sacred enclosure for this festival: and the images were ukea there to eojoy ibeir 
carnival. In the reign of Gaudiya Govinda Deva ( A. D. 1560 ) the swioging*fnme broke 
down and one of die hands of Jaganntiba was injured ; the practice of bringing out the 
images was thereupon given up. In fact the images were found too big to be safely allowed 
the indulgence of the swing and their colour was sadly injured by being besmeared with the 
red powder. It was deemed expedient, therefore, that the [131] ceremony should be 
performed by proxy. The place of its cdebraiion was also chaoged ; the place selected was 
the northeast comer of the outer enclosure of the temple and outside hs area. There a 
large wcINroiivd masonry ploifonn was buMl and on llse centre of it were erected two stone 
pillars with an arched croas*pkce. and from ihb is suspended a choir hung by chains, and on 
the choir are sealed the Inu^of Modunamohana and LoksmI and swung from time to 
time amidst the rejoicings of the nxilriiude. Tl>c red powder < Sbir ) ia largely thrown on 
(hem and every one in the aascmMeil crowd indulges in throwing ihe powder on his 
neighboun. The other riuiula of ilw ceremony are observed liefore JagannAtha hlmseT In 
the sanctuary. The ceremony here lusts for a amglc day. On the night preceding, in Bengal 
and in North Western Provinces, the denson Hoibki is burnt io effigy in s bondre^^ but this 
is not observed Puri. 

5. The Pth of the waxing moon in the month of Caitm was the 
birthday of Rima and the memory of the atiapicioua event is preserved by celebrattog the 
day by a festival. On this occasion Jaganoliha. who is believed lo be a later incarnation of 
ths same personage, is dressed as RStns asd worshiped as such. 

6. DamoHO‘bfuflJtko TSfri. or i>ooflg eoei. This festival ia celebrated by proxy as at 
Bhubane^van, (p. f79j) and very much in (he same way. Tbe proxy at Purl is Modaat' 
mohana, an image made of eight metaJa and the locale of (he theft is the monaaiery of 
Jagonrfitha'vnllabha. It ia an ennivefiary of the destruction of a demon oaned Damauaka. 

?, Co/fi///r/a TitrS. The same festival which has been described on page [79]. ft is 
the counterpart of the of the Romans and of the Maypote of modern Europe. It 

ia a festi of Powers. Flowers are watered everywhere ; Bowers are pelted at neighbours 

ao Acunoui nnatogue Of thi» fewival exuO oa Ihe shotev of Ihe Hrite&poni end Mi. Winiam 
Simpson, in hi* ‘Sdijiemannk Ilium', describes it thm : *Al Ibe eilbfe of Kofifath. oU Ihe people colkcled In 
the church shoftly afwi mtdnisM, on the tnomma of EbUz Sunday. Mn. women and children were there 
wiih lighled esndies and at (vet (he <e>en«Qy bcaen in (he porSi. wfwre Ihe priest was rtedini the eervice 
from e txxrii pliiced on a temporary desk Hk men were firing gun* end phioU aad In en open space In 
front or the church an immense pile of briah.wood hod been ccdleelcd ; this w« set fire to. end it Newd 
away rapidly, a dark objon appealed in (he middle of the mato oT lUme. It prowd lo be a cron with o 
figure upon it. end this figure eras JudB Iscariot'. ( FraBC's Magaztne. zvi. IS ). With the pneet scaled, 
thn would be an euci description of the burning of tfw HoBki. 



iod frieods; and swiogs, fans &nd oroameots are made of flowere aod scented with sandaK 
paste. The heat of Uie weather at the tinM is afiainst ru beio; celebrated in a boisterous way 
sad therefore oo great enthusiasm is evinced on the occasion. At Puri, as at Bhuvancivara. 
the festival is celebrated by proxies, the proiiies being Madanamobana and four small 
liftgams, and the locale the Narendra Tank. There is a small island in the middle of that 
tank and a temple on it, where the proiies are accommodated for 21 days, from the 3r4 of 
the waxing moon in Baii&kha and every aflcrooon and night taken out and cruised abouti 
Madanomobana in one boat, and the Uigams in anotlter, amidol a profusion of flowers, 
dances, singing, music and a great coneoune of people. 

8. Rukminhharano ekd^hth The anniversary of Rukmini's elopement with Krsfa. 
The Lady was the daughter of Bhismaka. king of Bcrar i aiKicnt Vidarhha). Sfie had been 
betrothed by her brother Rukman to SisupAb. king of Ccdi; but she loved Krsnn. and, 
under the pretence of going to worship in a neighbouring temple, ran away with him on the 
day preceding lhal which was fixed for her inarrkice. Tlic festival is observed on the I Itli 
cf the waxing moon in the month of JyaiMha. Mwlinamohana, as proxy, goes forth in (he 
afternoon to a neighbouring garden to abdiKi the lady ; ai>d bringing her to tlic temple 
enclosure at night manges her under the sacred Rir (rue ( Plate LI. Nu. 9 ). 

9. Snibtii ySffS, or (he Balhiiig Pcslival. It i> ccld^rateJ iVnir days alter tha last, that 
is, on the I5ih of ilie w axing moon in the month of Jyai»|ha. Tltls is the anniversary of the 
day when the first image was taken in hand for Indradyumna, or (he day when the divinity 
descended on earth. The images on tius occasion are brought to the batlting pisiform oo 
the north'eest eorner of the outer enclosure ( plate Ll» No. H )» bathed at midday with a 
great profusion of water brought ^om a wcU in (he neighbourhood of the sacied Bar tree, 
sumptuously dressed and decorated with a probocis made of Jighi*wood () and wor* 
shipped with maMw apecially designed for the occasion. Dr. Hunter states that the 
bathing takes piscc in ooc of the large tanks near Ihe temple and Mr. Maoibaeh fixes its 
locale in the Audience Chamber; bul they were misinformed. 

After this bath the images are removed lo one of the side-rooms of the porch where 
they are kept for u fortnight. The room isculleJ G'W, or sick*^uiiibcf. and the 

divinities are said to be laid up with fever in consequence of (lieir unusual butJi. Then they 
can grant no audience to the pubifc nor partake of their usual meals, so Uie outer door5 of 
(he temple are closed and all cooking stopped. The real object of the ceremony is (o wasli 
off the accumulated dust and soot of the year, for in a closed room with large oil lumps 
burning day and night, a great deal of soot setHcs on ihc images, notwiihstunJiog the daily 
wiping, and also to re-paint them. These operations arc aocomphshed during the fifiecn 
days of the so^llcd fever and the obvious impropriety of allowing Uic public to scu the 
figures devoid of their paint, suggests (be ncccssily of closing [ 122 ] the doors. This is also 
the time when (he images are renewed when occasion for it arises. On the fourteenth day 
Ibe eyes of the images are painted aod (his is reckoned a distract festivai, thatof Netroisava. 

10. Raiha Yaifa or the Car Fetival. After the re-painting and varaishing it is but 
Datoral (hat the flnt opportunity should be takea to exhibit the images publicly for the grati- 
ficatioo of the faithful aod this is dMte o& (he second day of (be waxing moon in the month 



of Xvidha (luTiC'JuIy ) by pbdns the inuges in open can and taking them out for axt 
nirUig in a grand procc&sion a^ong the auin street on the town. Three cars arc provided for 
the purpose. The tint of these usteoded for Jagannitiia. according to (he Furu^tMtamo 
MShtunyo, should be 32 cubits high, provided with sixteen iron wheels, each having 16 
spokes, four pavilions at the four corom. a ceniral throne having four openings, decorated 
with nuirerous wooden images and rich clothiog and surmounted by an image of Canida. 
This is called Cakradhvaja or Naodighosa. The second, for SubJtadri, should have twelve 
wheels, each of 12 spokes, and the lotus for its crest. Il is called radmsdhvaja. The third, 
for Balabhudru, should have fourteen wheels of 14 spokes each and having tlie monkey god 
( Hanumilna) for its crest. It is named ThalaJhvuja. These directions arc now fairly 
observed, uxeepUng (he iron wheels, for which (hey have wooden wheels. The proportions 
at pKsunl followed arc : height for the 1st 45. for the 2nd 45 and for tlic 3rd 44 feet. Tlic 
diameter of the whcch for the Isl 7 fl., for the 2 ikI d ft. and for the 3rd 6 ft. 6 in. The 
size of the pUtforni is for the Isl 35, for llio 2nd 33 and for tJie 3rd 34 feet square. The 
houdngi lire of bfoadclolh orUifTerent colours >c( otT with spangles ami the awmngtk and 
hangiints of rich broeuded silk. Altogether the v^itcks have a very imposing appearance. 

The images are brouglit to the ear in (be afternoon, not by the pitesis us »tuied 
by Stirlingft, but by a set of aboriginal men called Daityo^ or barUariana, to which class 
(his olfice hua belonged from lirtH,: immemorial, it being Iwlwvcd that they ore Ihc desccii* 
Jante of the fowkr ViWiivasu. The small one <a brought on the shoulders of the curriurs 
and the other two dragged each by a stiken rope tied to the waist, the priests holding the 
Images ao us to prevent their fulling flat on the ground. The use of (he silken rope, it is 
said, was Introduced by Pratipa Narasiipha Oeva. An inclined plane Is used to lift the 
iioages 00 the cars ond this duty is also performed by the Daityas. When the images have 
been seated OQ (heir thropea In (heir Rspectiva cars, they are richly dressed and ornameflled 
for (be occasion and provided with golden hands and feet. Alter this the Rkj& ofKhurdft 
comes in a large proceshoa. with led horsca. afephanu. palankins and other paraphernalia. 
When about a hundred yards in front of the foramoai ear, he descends from his vehicle and 
walks barefoot, and, as the hereditary sweeper of the temple, sweeps the ground before the 
cars with a jewelled broom and worships tbc images in due form with flowers aitd incense. 
Then descending frotn tbe Ias( cur be successively holds the cables attached to the three can 
urd cmblematicaDy drags them, the actual operalton of dragging being aHerwards per* 
formed by a body of 4.200 coolks, called Kilkbctiyis, who enjoy rcnt*frec lends in the 
neighbouring villages for (his service. They are largely assisted by the iimneniC coocoursc 
of pilgrims, every one of whom longs to have (he supreme feliciiy of dragging Ihu can and 
tliercby rend asunder tbe bonds of sin for ever aod many of whom do gratify (heir desire. 
The progress of the cars is thus deschbed by Mr. Stirling : *The joy und sbouts of (he crowd 
on tlKir 6rsi movcmeais, (he creaking sound of tbe wheeh as tbese ponderous maobines 
roll along, the clatter of hundreds of barsh'soandlng tnst/uinents and the general appear* 
ance of so immense a mass of human beings, produce. It must be acknowledged an 
astounding and somewhat pidureaque effect, whilst tbe novehy of tfae^scaoe lasts, though tbe 
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contemplation of it cannot fail of exciting the Mrongcst sensations of pain and disgust ia (m 
mind of ever)*Christian spectator’’*. Noiwithstandiog, however, tlie large number of men 
employed^owing to want of proper supervision-.tiw cars move very stowly and three to 
four afternoons arc devoted to carry Ibem a distance of two miles to a garden and a suite of 
temples ul tho other cod of ibe great highway. Originalty wlwn the highway wus cut across 
by a N&lii, called Daliigundi, towards the nortbera end two sets of cars weie prepared, one 
for each side of titc Nulu. The NAld was frllcd up by that great patron of 1‘ublic Works In 
Orissa. Kcsjrl NiiMsimha ( 1283-1307) who, according to sonw, caused the Athiranal4 
bridge to be butII. On the arrival of the cars hI the giitu on the fourth night, the goddess 
Laisrni is cairicJ in a grand procv^oii fioin ilic temple to the car. where she pays a visit to 
her Lord. Thi> day i« culled ilnrofnitiftiit,} and nxkoiis as a special fcasl. 

(133 ] Tlic gods remuiti in tl>c summer house for four or five days and on the lOih of 
the moon bvgh> their return jouriKy ( Uuhuri >. coming out hy the Vij.iyadv&ra. The 
journey is not cotnpti.icil until die 14(li or flic I5ih day. flM vlowiwsa of die retuin journey 
K Ciiu^d by iiic pjiicify of pil*nms most of wIkiim Icivv l*uri unmcdMtcly after the Arst 
procosvinn, uikI ihe r«hkd being gencr.illy rb’iaScned dillicufl by Iwavy r.ims winuh set in ubuut 
ihji dine. On the day the curs arn«;bcrorvtiM;(ircuiTetnpk.L.ihsmi is brought out from her 
mansion and pfjccJ hi ;i pjviliun i PSatu IT. No. 5x \ on the road*sidc tu welcome licr lord 
(inJ escort him home. When i ic cars arrive ai ifie Lion Gate, u rile is performed on the 
cars to cclebrnlc tlic 'Cturii unJ die 'n; con’|ue>l of die Hluc lliir. whence th name Nll&dri* 
vijjyu. Thh over, the l>ailyat carry the images to llicir MACtunry in the same way in whi^ 
they bring them out. After placing them on their throne certain lustrations arc performed 
by the priests to remove the delilcmcnt to which they are subjected while in (he car by the 
touch of people of All classes ond castes wbo drug die vehicles. 

This is the ceremony which has made the name of Jagannitha a by*word la ths 
Fogllsh language and associated i( w>tb everything that is odious and detestable. It la this 
which has made JapnnMbs. in the eyes of some Eun^cans, 'India's greatest monster of 
inigulty*. 'the mighty Pagoda or Paged, the mirror of all wickedness and Idolatry’. U is this 
which midu n Calculi,i Reviewer uvalji n—T.uru you may picture to you/aclf Christianity 
shud«lcring ; Iheru moruliiy weeping. Momus i^ imH to be found there -liic god of mirth 
has slunk uwuy trembling ; us for iniclltci she slumbcrv in tiknee, awaiting the duwn of a 
better day’^*. Dut from what has been said above, it will be obvious to Ibc unprejudiced 
reader (hat, however puerile may be the rdua of giving die godhead an evening tiring in a 
cnr. there is nothing iniquitous, cruel or sanguinary ill the ceremony. That in drag^ng such 
ill constructed unwieldy cars aniidsl daisc masses of men. women and children excited to 
the ulinosL by religious enthusiasm, accidents do. and did, happen, is not to be denied. 
There have been scITsacriAces too. Bui oeiiber the otic oor the other can be attributed to 
Jugannatha. as ao im^aurabJe or inherent part of his cult, oor it is so frcqucot as Ja any 
way to justify (he deouoccalions. Three hundred years ago Abut FazJ. a keen observer and, 
if anything, hostile critie, noticed nothing of (be kind. A century bkr. Bernier, who 
indulges ia a great deal of perfervid eloquence on (be subject, did oot ceriamly find (he 
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inbcaitces ofselfommoUtion by any meaos too numerous. He uya, 'There e^pses not a 
year, but some of those poor miscraUc pU^rims. who come from a distance, weary and 
fatigued, arc suffocated to death ; cv^body cooterriiig their benedictions on tbeif having 
been so fotunate as to have died on so holy an occasion. And when (his car of infernal 
triumph is in motion. < believe me, (his is no fktion ) there are persons so besotted with 
false hopes and superstitious notions, as to prostrate themselves on the ground under its 
large and huge wliecis, which crush them to death'^*. Mr. Stirling, in 1822 wrdte : ‘During 
four years that 1 l\avc witnessed the ceremony, three cases only of this revolting species of 
immolation have occurred, one of which I may observe, is doubtful, and should probably 
be ascribed to accident; In the other two insuocts the victims bod Jong been suflering from 
soma eunicijtlng complumts and chose this method of ridding themtetves of the burthen of 
life, in preference to Ollier moiksof suicide so prevalent with the lower orders under 
similar circumstances'*'. Mr Mansbach, who was at Puri for some years, has copied this, 
unfortunately without acknowledgment, and added, 'that csccbs orfjnaiicisin which is stated 
in several Missionary accountv to prompt pilgrims to court death by throwing (lieuiselvcs In 
crowds under the wliccts of (he car of iagann^tlu has never existed, or has long ceased to 
actuate the present worshippers of that kIoT’^ Mr. fergusson visited Puri in 1838. und at 
the Car Festival found »o litltc to excite his horror that he scouted tlio idea of the traJi* 
lionai enormity. He said : 

*So much has been written about the horrors of this fcsilval^f the hundreds of dead 
and dying pilgrims that strew the road, and of (heir bones that whiten the plaintend of 
lha vietiens that throw themselves under the wheels of the car.^tbat I was most agreeably 
disappoioted to find the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing like people going 
to a fair in England, which in fact it is. There were fanatics measuring the road with their 
length, and others rolling aloag, and devotees doing absurd things of all sorts, but not more 
than one sees m every town in India ; aod as for victims, none had been heird of for many 
years before that lime. Many threw thermclvc* down before the cars, it is true, but a kick 
or a slap from those who were standing by started (hem long before the wheels came near, 
amidst (he laughter and shouts of derision of (he people. Nor were the bones more pleitll* 
ful than the victims. I looked out everywhere for u pilgrim's skull to examine his bump of 
veneration, and keep it as curiosity if I found it large, bul neither skulls nor hones were to 
be found anywhere Utat I could see. Still the authorities are so respccUble, lhal it is but 
charitable to believe that a difTcrent state of things did once exist, and If the Missionaries and 
talkers of tlic India Hbusc have their own way, [IM] probably will return; they have 
clamoured (ill they got the pilgrim*lax and Government interference done away with and the 
consequence was, (hat eight victims were sacriAced the very first year after the abolition ; 
not willing victims, but, it is said, by a tnislake, getting entangled among the wheefi; pro* 
bably forced there by the prksts, lhal their god might again have a sacrifice***. 

Dr. Hunter, to his admlnblG work on Orissa, lias discussed thbsubjeet at some length 
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aod hMi CMM to tbe eoadtuiea thM the cbtrge tfiiut Jatmnlthft U totally tui<buadcd and 
groasly ealunmious. And at hb avideace. aa ibat of a ChritiHin aesUeman and oarafbl asd 
cHtica] observer, it likriy to comauad In Evrpore greater respect, than what T cto adduce 
from native sources, I iball quote it entire. He says : Mob closely packed eager throng of 
a hundred Ihousaod men aisd wooics. many of them unaccuttomed to enpoiun and bard 
labour, and all of them tugging and ttraimng to the utmost under tbe blazing tropical ausu 
death! must occasionally occur. There have doobtlets been insunees of ptigrima throwing 
themselves under tbe wheeb in a frertzy of religmit excitement. But such instaoca have 
always been rare and are now unknown. At one time sevemi unhappy people were killed or 
injured every year, but they were aitneat invariably cases of aecuknial trampliog. Tbe few 
suicides that did occur were for the most port cases of diseased and miserable objects, who 
took tbit meant to put themselves out of poin. The official rcturnt now place Ihii beyond 
doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more opposed totbeapirit ofVbnu worship than self* 
immolation. Accidental death witbio the temple renders tlw wl>ole place unclean. The 
ritual suddenly stops and the polluted offerings are hurried away from the tight of the 
offended god. According to Caiianya, the apostle or JagannStIu. the destruction of the least 
of God's creatures was a tin against the Creator. Srlfdmmolaiion he woutd liave regarded 
with horror. The copious religious literature of his seci frequently describes IhuCur restivol, 
but makes no mention of seir*tacriftcc. nor docs It contain any p;\stjgc that could be twisted 
into a sanction for It. Abul Fazl, the keen Musalmaa observer, it equally silent, although 
from the context it h almost certaio that, had he beard of the practicet, he would have men* 
tionedih So far from encouraging seirimmolation. tbe gentle doctrines of Jagannliha 
tended to check the once universat cuitom of wwlow'buring. Even before the Government 
put a slop to it, cur ofAcialt observed Its eocnpartiive infrequency at Purr. It it expressly 
discountenanced in the writings of the Vaifqavite reformen and it stigmatUed by a cele* 
brated diseiple as '*ihe fruilkas union of beauty with a oorpae"**. 

It la icarcaly likely (hat tboeewbo cahtmoiaie fagaonAtba will change front and 
dropping (he charge of direct pa/tidpatioii accuse the lord of furi of abetment, ofdissemiaa* 
ting a religion which promolea or leads to sdf'iremolaUon. Such a charge it tolerated 
would lead to the stoppage of even the most inaoceat amusemenis of the people in every part 
of the world and suggest (be profwkty of ckieiog the River Thacnes, in the bed of which 
many a person expiates hit or ber pecuniary diffsculiics. Every form of religion--every 
festival which recognises public proceasiont^bets the offence in some form or other. A 
car festival which was common in Sicily twvoly years ago—aodfor aught we know stiU 
this In a manner posItJvdy reprehensible. While at Puri grown up people 
labouring under incurable and excessively painful diseases, such as colic and leprosy, allcmpt 
to terminate their sufferings by felling under tbe sacred car, in Sicily iaaoceat babes are ex-. 
posed to suffering and death for the mere purpose of decoration and scenic effect. Madame 
Henrietta Caraciolo, m vriiose authority we make the stateosent, thus describes the Feast of 
Assumption ax anoually celebrated on August 15 and of wtiicb a car procession forms the 
moat prominent part: 
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'A cotossa) car is draggad by a toag team of buffaloes through the irregular and 
paved streets. Upon this are erecled a great variety of objecte. luch as the lun, moon and 
principal planets, set in rotatory motion, and dunitushir>g proportiosably in size as they 
approedi the summit of the itrueiure. 

'This erection Is in itself really imposing: sumptuously decorated and put in movement 
In honour of her «ho gave birth to the Cod of Charity. But its functions recall to mind the 
famed car of Juggernauth, or the nefarious hecatombs of tlie Druids. The heart sickens at 
sight of it and it is dilRcult to refrain from crying shame upon the horrible barbarity ; for 
bound to the rays of sun and moon, to the circles forming the spheres of the various planets, 
are infants yet unweaned, whose mothers, for the gain of a few ducats, thus expose their 
offspring. 1 o represent the cherub escort which is supposed to accompany the Yir^n 
to heaven. 

‘When this huge machine baa made iU jolting round, these helpless creatures, guiltless 
of every reproach but that of being the offspring of brutal mothers, liaving been wheeled 
round and round for a period of seven hours, arc taken down from this fatal machine, 
already dead or dying. Then ensues u scene impossil>le to descrihe^ilie mothers iitruggliiig 
with each other, .vereaming and trampling each oilier down. It not being possible, on 
account of the number, for each mother to recognise (195] her own eiuld airinng the 
survivors, one disputes with the other the identay of her Inramantid u slur in of imprecations 
and the Inmentalions of the more afflicted, joined to the deufening derision of the specta¬ 
tors and the hooting of the mob. Numbers ore thus changed in the conl\i$ion. The less 
fortunate mothers, os they receive the dead bodies of their infants, otien already culd, rend 
the air with their flciitious Jamenlotions, but consoled with (lie ccrtumiy that Maria, ena* 
moured of her cliihl, has taken it with her to Paradise'^''. 

Comment on this passage would be redundant. 

The origin of the Or Festival is of greater interest to the antiquirlan. In none of the 
aocie&t rituals is there any mention made of such a festival. In Vedic times there were no 
Images and consequently no car was required for their use. In later days when images were 
brought into requisition as accessories to devotion or object of worship, tbc idea of giving 
such images an airing in a car cs’ery now and then did not strike any of the law*givcrs. It 
is only ia medieval works that references arc met with regarding the institution of the 
festival, but even to this day none of the Hindu divioiiies has a car. except Jaganr^athn and 
his representative, as also the Jain saints Pdrivaniihu and Mahtlvira*". Hie question, 
therefore, naturally suggests ilself: did the Hiodus of Furi borrow it from the Jains, or the 
Buddhists, and from (hem the people of oilwr parts of India ? The late Rev. J. Stevenson 
of Bombay was the first to take up this question, and the cooclusions. he arrived at were 
thus given in a paper colitled, *On (he intermUlure of Buddhism with Brahmanism, ro the 
religion of the Hindus of (he Dckkan*: *The Ratha Mtr&./usi immediately preceding tbe 
^yina Ekadasi, or season of sacred rest, is probably the remains of a triumphal entry. 
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with which the sages were welcomed oa retomiiig from their peregriiuiijoiu to hold the 
Wuso'^^. Hia ergumentj for this cooctnsion were, the ebseoce of csste riilo, the fenner: 
preveleoce of Buddhism at Puri aod the belief la s relic, a bone of Kft^, in the image of 
Jagannicha. 

The subject was next tikea up by Mr. J. W. Laidlay in ISM. When truilatiog into 
English M. M. Remusat, Kltfwotb and Umdrease's French vertion of the ^ Kout Kl be 
ooticed a passage which have a very vivid deacripiion of a car festival which the BuddlUsU 
celebrated ia Khotan. It runs thus : *On dM first day of ttv fourth moon (i. e., oo the 1st 
of A|g 4 ha ), (hey sweep aod water ah the streds of the lows and they adorn and set is 
order the roads aod the squares. They spread tapestry and bangings before the gate of the 
city. All is omameoted aod magnificeotly arranged. The kiog, the qtieeo aod many ele¬ 
gant ladies are stationed at this place. The nooks of Kiu ma ti, being those devoted to the 
study of the grro/ fronslailett. are most honoured by (be king, aod lake, therefore, the lead lo 
the Proceaioo of Images. At the distance of three ot four ti from the tows is coostnieted 
a fou^wheeled car for the Images, about three loius < about 30 feet in height) in the form 
of a movable pavilion, adorned with the seven predous things, with haogingt and curtaifls 
and coverlets of silk. The Image is placed in the middle ; oo either side are two Pbouia 
< Bodhisattva ) ; while around aad behind are the ioiages of the gods. All arc carved In 
silver aod Id gold, wit b precious stones suspended in the air. When the image Isooe 
boodred paces from the gate, the king despoils him of bis diadao, dresses io new garments, 
and, odvaociog barefoot, aod bolding in his hands perfutnes and dowers, issues from the 
town, occompaaied by his reuoue to merth in froot of the Image. He prostrates himself at 
its feet, ood odores it. scatteriog flowers and burning iaccdk. At the moment when the 
image enters the town, the ladies aod the young damsels io the pavilion above tbegate, 
scatter from ail sides a profusioo of every variety of dowers, so that the car is completely 
concealed witb them’**. The pilgrim noltced a similar feilivtl at Pataa at nearly tha same 
lioH of the year, i.e., oo the eighth day of the fourth mono of the month of AsA4^*' which 
io (be Court Almooic of Pekin is called *tbe holy birthday of Buddha'. Regarding it be 
says, 'every year io cekbratioo of (he ei^th day of the mooo Mao**, they prepare four- 
wheeled cars on which they erect bamboo stages, supported by spean, so that they form a 
pillar (wo ctung high, having the abearance of a tower. They cover it with a carpet of 
white feh. upoo which they place the images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate 
with gold and silver aod coloured glass. Above they spread an awning of embroidered 
work ; at the four coroers are (jttle chapels, hating each a Buddha seated, with Bodbisattvas 
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flttodiAi beside Ixim. That may be abont twenty can, all dlfferiag from ea^ other tfi 
their onamcat and uoportaace. Oo this day all the dretu an thronged with the aawmbled 
population. Tbeartical raf^eaentatiofis are eihiinted, gymnastic sports and concerts of 
iDusie'^*. Commenting on tbe ftrai these two passagee, Mr. Laidiay says, 'The reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the very doee resemblance betwial the Buddha procession here 
described [ 1341 and that of Jagannitha, of which indeed tt requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose it to be the model and prototype. The lime of the year at which the 

ceremony took place, corresponds very dosety . with that of the Rathe Jitrh and the 

duration of the festival was about (he same. Ibe priocipal imaie arith its supporters on 
rithet band seems the very counterpart of Jsgana&iha. Balarima and Subhadri ; and when 
we further bear in miod that the famous temple at Puri is supposed to stand on the site of 
an ancient Buddhist Caitya; that the annual festival is accompanied by that singular anomaly, 
the tuspcns/M of o\\ tout for the time being*; < the surpeotiofi is permanent and not fbr the 
time the ceremony lasts) 'and lastly, that tbe image contains the supposH itHti of Krs9a.« 
a feature entirely abhorrent from Hinduism, but emineatJy characteristic of Buddhism,—! 
think we can scarcely doubt that tbe procession of JagannAtba hsd ita origin in (he obser* 
vancee of the latter faitta'*^. In bis notes on the second passage be adds, ‘in the ordinary 
native pictures of tbs nvordror of Vif nu, the ninth ffwrdw, < Bauddha ivatira ) li represen¬ 
ted by a figure of JagannAibo. I have failed to ascertain from pandits any eapUaaiion of 
this. In the K/^iu htrSifa, Vi^pu is repres en ted as becoming incarnate in tba person of 
Buddha, Ibr purposes of illusion ; a convenient anifice of tbe Brahmans to dispoM of all 
difikuUies attending tbe popularly admitted supernatural character of ^ya ; but this 
does net explain the circurasiaiice of JaganoAtlia being regarded ns typifying tbe Bauddba 
avatAm. The circumstance would seem to indicate an under-curreoi of popular tradition 
wbleb bad survived the changes of nabonal relipoo and all (he efforts of the priesthood to 
suppress it’sA. 

Tbe most salient points of similitnde are the tnonth of the ceremony, the form of the 
car, the four pavilions, tbe etyk of its decoratioe, tbe three images, the adoration by (be 
k in g, (he duration of tbe festival and (be welcome on reUrn. Tbe dates are different; the 
iCbotan date Is the 1st, the Patna date the gih. and tbe Puri date, now recognised all over 
India, the 2od ; but dependent as Hindu carrmonial dates are oo astronomico-titrologlcal 
calculations, the difference is perfectly immaterial. Msny dates of unquestionably ancient 
Hindu rites have of (ate similarly changed without any alteration in the rituals^ The number 
of can in tbe Buddhist instances was single, and tbe three images were put in the same, car, 
whereas at Puri there are three cars. This, however, is abo nnmaterial as in tbe present day 
all over India, except at Purr, a single car is the rule and three the exception. Apparently 
the enormous size of the images at Puri luggested (be oeeeesity of three cars. The wheels 
m different pens of Bengal vary from 4 to 32. and tbe 16, though enjoiaed hi (he 
PmiiMltama are not held to be easenUal. The differences in the minor details 

sre likewise unmateHal as they are obviously due to local dreumstanees whkb affect cere¬ 
monials in every part of the world. Even in tbe Vedic deys. ibe foUdWers of tbe different 
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^&khAs coaB aot igm to foNow tmpNcit^ the sane ruJea acd (ntel diffmen were n«o|* 
niaed witbont ia any «ty diaa^iis the dianckr (l» ntu^ 

The quesUoB. however, may be raised : are tbe similitiMfea such as oecesurtly to lead 
to the eopehisioD aimed at ? The cooet remarkable CMsddeixe b (he mooth ; but it mi^t 
be quite accideotal. The can most be can wberevcr fashioned, and. eves as Hindu temples 
are similar to Buddhist tempke, and yet iba Imaget for whom they are intended are diUkrcni, 
»o the can may be alike, aod yet the festival may be diderest and in its crifia quite Indepen* 
dent of each other. Human nature is essentialty (be same everywhere and most under smt 
circumstances manifest itself in very much (he same way without any actual copym|. 
Bearing this in mind I would not be satisBed diet tbe Car Festival of Jagassltha was for 
certaio a survival of the Procession of Images of (be Buddhists* from the mere fact of their 
beisg similar. But the facts noticed In diderest parts of tbit essay all tend towards a 
differeot conclusion. Tbe hiAory of Purl <p.[l07]) leaves no doubt so one's miod of its oooe 
having been on important seat of Buddhism. Tbe similitude of ihe images of JagannAtha* 
BalarAtna and Subhadri with the threefold Buddhist symbol (p.flSd]) is lucb as cannot be 
.accounted for except on (he suppoaitioB of (heir being (be same. Tbe belief in tbe existence 
of some relic in the image of Jagasoitha (p.ll27D suggests a purely Buddhist origin. Tbe 
total suspension of caste ruka (P.112SB it, likewise, uoqueaeionably due to otlierlhao Hindu 
faith. The Nlieftbat Jagannitha is no other (ban the Buddha incamation of Vi^nu, though 
not avowed in any Hindu.work, is pretty curreoi all over Orissa and Bengal; and hundreds 
oftbouatnds of pictures of the (eo ewdfos are annually loM in which JagaoDitba is painted 
in (he place of Buddha. Most of (be pictares. painted on cloth, are produced in Full itself, 
within three hundred yards of (he sacred lemple, and sold to the pious pilgrims who travel 
over hundreds of miles under (he most trying circunutances, in the most inclement of seasons 
and carry them home as mementos of (he Lord of (be world. In Bengal It ia (be custom for 
every ^Igrim returning from Puri, to send one of (bese pictures aod a few gnios of (he dried 
cooked rice MahApras&da to his friends and r^tives ; aod so each pilgrim, according (o his 
means, distributes from half a doaan (o scorn of them. In Calcutta large engravings of tbe 
ten avarOras are sold by thousands aod in every (me of Ihem tbe ^ace of Buddha is occupied 
by JagannAtha. Aod these facts leave oo room for doubt that Jagannitha and socne of hia 
peculiar ceremonial observances are of Buddtust origiD ; that tbe Car Festival marks the 
anniversary of Buddha's [S37] birthday ; that tbe heterodox ceremooies were adapted by 
tbe Hlodu revivalists to prevent tbe masses, wbo were attached to tbem, from resenting' 
innovations ; and that they have sioce roiiatnised tbe prestige with which antiquity, tradi* 
tion aod custom invest all cereiooua] aod festivo observance*. 

11. iayana EkadaH. This take* place oo tbe ^aveoth of tbe waxing moon in tba 
month of Ai44ba. U s* obviously an astrooomical festival eonnecied with tbe sunmer* 
Politico ; but in local iegands it marks tbe day when ^^qu falb into his four monilis* 
slumber ami is identically tbe same Geremooy which ha* been deacribed on page [ 79 ] exc^ 
(hatft be^ three day* eartien i. e.. oo tbe eleveotb instead of iha fourtceotb, thg 
images put to bed are, ineted of Siva and PArvati, tbe two brothers and sister. Jagmiltbai 
BahwAoia and Subtedrh, repccsented by niaU in gold and cilver. Tbe place sel ecte d 



j$ a comer of the fireat temple. There, at mkhii^t. on a bedstead properly furnished, the 
are placed with due ceremony and iovocaik>iis and allowed to sleep for four months. 

12. Jhulana YSird. This festival comnenccs on the eleventh of the waxing moon in 
Sr&vatia and losts for five days, terminating on the night of the full-moon. On this occasion 
a swing IS hung in the Mukti Mandapa, profusely embellished with flowers, flags and 
hangings ; and Modanamobana, as the proxy of iagannaiha. j$ every night placed in the 
swing and entertained with singirtg, dancing and idom. The festival obtains all over 
Northern India, and Is held In considerable estimation. 

13. JanfftOsiam'i. or Janam. The eighth of the wane follow! i^. It is llie anniversary 
of the terthday ofKrsna at Mulhura. The ritual is the same as in Bengal; but special 
eclat <8 given to the ceremony by always making one of ibc danciog'girls attached to the 
temple enact the part of the motlier. and a priest that of the father. Coinmentlog on this 
ceremony, Dr. Hunter observ'es. The Indecent rites that have crept into Vaisnavism. and 
whiehi according io the spirit of the worshipper, are eiiher high religious mysteries or 
simple obscenities, arc represented by the Birth hcshval. in which a priest takes the part of 
the father and a dancing'girl that of a mother of Jagaun&tha, and the ceremony of his 
nativity is performed to the life'*^. In rcaliiy, however, there is neither any obscenity nor 
any mystery in the rite. 1'he story runs that Dcvakl. immediately after her aecouehement, 
hod fallen asleep, and during her sleep, her husband Vdsudeva had earned away tbe new* 
born babe from the pri»oa cell where it was bom to tlic abode of YufodA on tlie other side 
of the YamuitA, and thence bod brought a ncw*bom female child wbich he placed by the 
lido of his sleeping wife. This ioewknl Is dramatiK'd by the dancing*girl ond Ihe priest, and 
in IO far it ii simply enacting u scene very much like what was done In the passion plays of 
Medieval Europe. However stupid or puerile it may be, obscenity or mystery finds no 
part in (he exhibition ond no impropriety whatever suggest) lutif to those who behold it. 

At first sight the only obieeiionabk feature of the ceremony appears to be the employ¬ 
ment of a dancing-girl to take a part in a religious rite; but inaimuch as the girl so 
employed Is not a public prostitute, but one of a body specially dedicated to the serviee of 
temple, and bound by solemn pledget to lead a life of cdibacy and purity, the ofTensive 
character is entirely removed. There are two sets of women so employed ; one Is called 
Na| 1 or dancing-girl, whose business Is to dance and sing in the Dancing Hall; and the other 
Bhitarg&ooi or tbe singers in the sanctum. Both are selected at an early nge and as soon as 
they attain tbe age otpubedy. formally married to the divinity of the temple, to which they 
remain attached ever after. Id rare cases grown up women betake themselves to the service 
of (be temple and a notable instance of it is offered by Miti Bal, daughter of Surya Ran2 
of Jeypur, who devoted herself to (he service of Rangchodjl**. Avowedly under no ^reum* 
stance is a public prostitute allowed to enter tbe temple enclosure and Dr. Hunter justly 
conplains that such a distiactioQ should be pennltted in tbe house of tbe god of all classes 
and castes*It would not be fair, therefore, to draw infereoces from the use of the English 
word *daDciog-&rl* whidi the facts of the case do not justify. The so-called daodog-girls 
occupy, in fact, vary much the same posiUon which the Vestal virgins of tbe ancient Roman 
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iempies did and ihcir cbaracier docs oot Jiftcr from that of (heir aocieflt European 
sisterhood. Bonier, by oo meana a fair criUc. alTonls a notable proof of this fact. He 
says, '1 have observed cerUin of these women, no less cckbratcd for their beauty than for 
iheir modest demeanour, oot only reject with scorn splendid pre&enu from difTecent 
MahomeJaos aad Christians, also fromCentoo stran|ers, as if they were exclusively devoted 
to the DevtA, or the temple of (he idol and its ministers, the Brahmans’^'). Great care U 
taken in the selection of the person who is to enact the part of the mother of the god. She 
is not taken promiscuously from II >c body of the daocing-girte, but a particular woman is 
especially selected and appointed to attend to this duly only. She belongs to the class 
Bhitargaoiu, has rent free lands for this service and is vnderkiood to lead a chaste life. 
Occasionally she ungs in ibe inner temple, but nevet wiib the crowd m the Dancing Hall. 
It is undeniable that neiiltcc this selected one. nor the bulk of the two classes invariably lead 
un irrcpfOAchable life. Nature prevails over hum.in institutions and frailty Is, for ought vre 
know, as common nmong them as was ilie ease among llie Vestal virgins: but certoinly not 
more so than what obtains among actresses and ballet [1^1 g'rls in modem Hurope. 
Anyhow, the theory is ilial llicy ennoble iherascivcs by renouncing the world and betaking 
themselves to the service of I be temple : and, however fallen they may be tu reality, ihoir 
employmcrti in the icmpic cannot be more objecikmablc on account of their private lives 
than that of priests equally frail. 

14. Pdrivn-pCfharrana hiSdoii. fhe eleventh of the waxing moon io the month of 
^rUvana Is supposed to bu the djy when Visnu in hts sleep turns to tlic right ijdo and it Is 
celebrated by a special service, the most important part of whkh consists in the priests turn* 
iiig on their right sides the metal images placed in bed on their backs on the niglu of the 
^nyann. The festival docs not exale much cnlliusiasm uodisnol celchnslcd with any 
great eclat. 

15. According to ilic fJMmamro Pwu/fa. llKrc dwtll in a bny^poud 
of the Vamuriil near Vrnd.lv.ina a large serpent, called K^llya or *ilic block ooe*. It was the 
dread of the whole village and much mischief wav ixiuscd by it to unwary bathers. Kf^^a, 
in the course of one of his frolics, killed it, and the memory Of this deed is preserved by on 
anoiversnry festival on the elcventli of the wane in the month of Sravuna. The service 
consists of 4 procession to the Markanda tank, to which Mudunamohana, us ibe proxy of 
Jagannaibu, is carried, and made to enact ciDblcnuiically the desiruction of the dragon, 
amidst music, singing, and a great crowd of visiiors. A special ritual is also performed in 
the temple in the morning and another in the evening, when the body of iagaanAiha is 
twined round with an imitation serpent of black and white cloih wound round a piece of 
cane. Dr. Hunter U'lkes this to be the anaiversary of a victory over the aboriginal N&gaa by 
the Aryans in their advance towards the centre of India and much may be said in favour of 
this theory. 

16. yafluma-Jancm. This festival takes place on Ibe eleventh of the waxing moon io 
Bb&dra. la (he Hiodu calendar it is the day when Visnu in his sleep turns from the right 
to left side ; but at Pvui it is observed as the aiuiiversary of tbe birtb of the 5Ui, or (be 
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Dwarf, incarnation of Visnn. The image of Jagaonitha. on ibU occasion, is dressed like a 
dwarf and provided witii an unibrdia and an urn, in I be same way as (he Dwarf iocaroahon 
(s usually painted and described in (he Sdstnis. 

17, tCiiHr HinS. The full-moon oTAavioa is. in Hindu calendars, dedicated (0 
Laksmi, the Indiuii Ceres, and |,*oUdcvs of fortune, who is worshipped at night, aodthe night 
is kept up ill gamblmg. The Uriyas observe (his iite and pay (heir adoration to Lakfmi Id 
her temple ;iccordiiig to the ritual enjoiitoi in the Smrti; but in addilioo to it, they have, 
during the day. a graiKl procession in honour of the discus of Visou, the SudarUna-cakra, 
which is carried about in .1 ill ter through all the main streets of the town. This procession 
is nowhere enjoined in the Smrt«es. jiid in it we cannot help noticing tlie survival of the 
Buddhist rite of the Procession of the Wlicel of taw. 

19. UuhSiM/Ht/ fil&ihs}. The eleventh of the month of Kdrtika is the day on which 
Vispu wake» from his four months* sleep and (he ntuuf on this occasion Is very much (he 
same as that observed at Uhtivanesvara ( mtc, p./bOf). 1 'he metal images arc taken out of 
then bcdi huthed, drcbscd and worshippetl in due form. 

There arc certain other feativals called u/ta-ySfrit. but they are held In tio great estl- 
niutiou and call for no iMtice here. 

Gurvdichi Garh : Next to the Crest Temple, the most important sanctuary of 
Jagonitiitha is the Gup^icil sunmvr*ho«isc. It n situated, as above stated, at the 
CHslcrn end of the great liighway, (be Barftdanij. Its disunce from the Great Temple 
is about two miles. It ts called a Gaij or Ton*, because apart ( 430 a 320 feet) of 
its area is surrounded by n masonry wall, 20 feet higli and 5 ft, 2 in. thick ; but it is simply 
a large garden with a suite of temples and out-ofHccs for the accommodation of Jagapnitha 
and Itis retinue during their stay on the occasion of Car restival. Its principal entrance, 
fueiog tlK Bar Ada rid. had at one time a grand gateway ; but when I sew it. It waa out of 
repairs and very much dilapidated. Thia gate is called Siipbadvura or the Lion Cate and 
through it JagamUthn enters the premises. Close by it there ii a smaller gate which ii 
called Vijayadvdra, Gate of Victof 7 , or NAkconA, and through it JagauoAlba is brought out 
on the occasion of his Journey home. The area of Uk garden outside the wall Is covered by 
large topes of mango and other trees ; but tlic ground within and around the temple Is laid 
out in flower-beds and altogether has a very cheerful appearance. Right in tbc middle of 
the beds there is large masonry terrace, with seats all round, adding considerably to the 
beauty of the place. The temple and its threefold appurtcoanecs are all of the same age. 
The temple is 73 feet high with a base of S3 X 46 fed outside, and 36 ft. 9 in. x 27 feet inside. 
The ceiling from the floor is 16 7 In. The walls arc set off with only a few ^ple tnoul- 

dings but ao carvings. On the off side of (he temple there is a [^ 0 . raised seat, 4 feet hi gh 
and 19 feet long, oiade of chlorite : and this is called tbe Rataavedi—the throne on wbicb 
the images are placed when brought to the temple. Tbe porch is a square of 48 ft., divided 
into a nave and two ahles by four square pillars. Tlte nave » 17 feet broad and tbe ai&lea 
8 ft. 7 in. each. The walls are 5 feet thick. The c^liog is 16 fl. 8 in. froso tbe floor, and 
the doorway 11 ft. x 6 ft. 8 in. Tbe Dancing Hall is a rectangle of 48 x 44 feet, divided into 
a OBve and two aisles tike the porch. It bas three doprs 00 each side, 08 which the central 



OM mewura U ft. 3 io. x 9 It. 7 iD.» oad tbe nde <m S It. 8 io. x 6 It 7 ia. The Bboga 
Mxbdir of thu umple is peculiar. Instead <jt being a square or nearly so, as is ihe case 
everywhere else in Orissa, ii is an oUoog room. $8 f|. 9 in. x 26 fl. in^e, with walls 6 ft. 
10 in. thick, and doors, ibrte on each side, 8lt6iA.x6fL4in. Beyond ihe last is a long 
range of low rooms whkb arc used as kitcben and store godowns. The place is not used 
except for four or five days in ihe year ; but there is a small csiablisliiDcnt of servants by 
whom it is regularly swept every day. aod kept ckan, tidy and in a good state of repair. 

The history of the piece, according to the local legends, dated from the time of 
lodradyumna. Here it was that he pitched his camp when he arrived nt Puri. Here be 
established aa Image ofNrsiinha when he was disappointed in tlw gri;»i object of his jouroey, 
(hat of seeing the Blue Cod. Nllamedhava, of the fowkr Vilvasasu. Here he perfornMd the 
greet horse«secTifice t hundred time* over. It was in the neighbourhood of this place that 
the sacred log from the White Island, ^veladvlpa, stra/Kled on the sandy shore ; and here 
again, the divine carver produced the chtf d' ewvft of his an in the fourfold images. Many 
cireumitafKes ere appealed to in eorroboratioa of these st.itcmems. An image of Nrsimha. 
still existing, is alleged to be tbe same whieh Indradyumna had consecrated ; hut the sn>all 
temple ip whkh it is located is of modem date. The memory of the horse^BBcrifice is still 
preserved in the name of the place, which cs called Afvamedha Kselri, and that of (he fabri¬ 
cation of the images m (he same way. ll|xouotry people call the vi»li to the garden 
JanakapureY&tr& or procession to the father's bouse. Indradyumtu standing In feto perrnUs 
from tbe circuoistaocc of bis having got (be images nude. The Uhyas eoll the place Mausi- 
ghar or tbe house of (he mother's sister, and its equivalent in Bengali, very exlcnsively used, 
is MAslvg^’i, a word of (he same meaning. The api^ication of the word is justified by the 
statement that Gup^icA was the name of the principal queen of Indradyumna.'—a daughter 
of a king of the name of of Shmr&jyorfiia.'—and she stood in (he relation of a motbor’s sister 
to the god. This sutement, however, is not borne out by any of the local legends, though 
tbe locality is repeatedly described by them as the birthplace of Juganniiha^C jnoma- 
pradgyinl). Professor Wilson docs not, in his Sanskrit Diciiormry, give the derivstion of 
the word Cun^icA, nor have I found it in any Sanskrit lexicon ; but a friend of mine, Babu 
Kshirodachondra Raya, Head*inaster of (he Puri School, suggerii tbe idea that it is derived 
from the local vernacular. Is Bengali (be word for a thick log is Gundi and It U also used 
is Uriys. Id the latter GundicA >S also used in the same sense in compound words, as in 
(he word GuddicA-mfisa, or wood>ra(. which is (be name of the squirrel. Guadiefi. there¬ 
fore, is the sacred log which was stranded here. All ibis, however, is intended to give a 
vari-semblapee (o a story which is eobrcly mythical and the enquiry therefore is of no 
importance. 

Minor Saerod Places. Unlike BhovaneAvara. Puri is devoid of loioor places of 
arelutectural or antiqianan ioipof lance. The atteoiioo of (he faithful has been so exclu¬ 
sively engrossed by JagasnAtha that Uitlo hu been done for any other sacred spot. There 
axe, however, a great number ^msignificaDt rmII temples which enjoy the reputalionof 
ceuklerabk sanctity. Among these (he tnoai noted are (ho eight guardian Sambhus. At 
Bhuyaneivara Visgo has been made tbe goanfiaa of a iivite dty. and sectarian bigotry baa 



ofltanUy ravened the order ia a Vaisuvite tovn. Her« VUno supreme, end &va 

and his wife, each io fonns. serve as erarders. The names of (he Sambhus are : 

]) Merkandeivara, 2) YajRe^ara. 3) Nlkkanlhelvara. 4) Vilveivere, 5) Kaphlamocana, 
6) Bhleivara, 7) tUocfvara, 8) PhUleivafa. Tbc consort of £iva, having the generic 
name of Candi, appears under (he followiog specific names: 1) Mangaih. under the Bar 
tree, 2) VimaUi, on the west of the CrealTempk. 3> Sarvamaogala, 4) Ardhfisanh 
5) AlambA, near the AthamnalA bridge. 6) Daksina Kilika. 7) Markaku. 8) Harecandl. 
The Kapifa SemhitS gives a list of only seven places which are said to be particularly sacred. 
These include: let. the SvargodvAra on (he sea-shore; 2fld, (he MArkanda Tank; 3rd, 
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Yame^van Temple; Mh. Alabukesvara Temple ; S(h. Kapalamocana; 6th, ^vetagaAgh. and 
7th, Indradyumna Tank. To these we have to add four others, viz., 8th the Narendra Tank 
with the Jaganndtha-vallabha Temple; 9tb, Cakra Tirtha ; lOlh, Baksvara Temple, and 
nth. Lokanitha Temple. Bat Ihcac are all inaigDificanl and worthy of no extended notice. 

1. The Svargadv&ra, or tbe gateway to heaven, covers about halt a mile of the sandy 
beach towards the south-western cornet of the town, it was here Uiat Bralimi descended 
when he come down with Indradyumno to consecrate his sacred images. There is nothing 
to mark the spot, but every pilgrim is bound to go (here and have a dip io tbe salt water for 
the salvaboa of bis soul. It is tbe open door to heaven and the dip is equIvaJeni to eater- 
tog tbe sacred region whteb lies beyond it. Tbe very sight of it, saye the AopiVo SamhUB. 
eflects redemption from the sto of Brafamaiueide and ensures more merit than what can be 
awpjired by batbiag successively to the Ganges, the Saiasvati and the Godavari [140] rivers- 
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When men are dying sach a p^ace wodM be (he most ueeptable for an cav transition to 
the region they long all their life through to attain, and hence it has been selected as the 
cremation and burying*ground Tor Ibe dead of the town. The iriace is not adapted for any 
masonry building, so there is none to math its site, except a dilapidated Engli^ monumejK 
over the grave of Mr. fiushby. ooce Collector of Puii. Ots the Tulhmoon of K&nika people 
come here in great numbers to bathe and (he coocoune is said to number u times from 
thirty to forty thousand persods. Close by this place is a small temple dedicated to Kuvem, 
the god of wealth. 

2. The MUfkatfda Tank is silualed about y furlongs to the north of the Crest Tempi 
and is very largely resorled to by pilgrims. It is of an irregular shape and lined throughout 
with stones. It has several excellent ghSjs around it and a temple of l§iva on the south side 
( Woodcut No. 20 ). It was greatly improved and repaired by titc late Rijd Kinieamira of 
6u rdwan, but i I has existed for o long time. Tfac Acjp/A/ HamkitS assigns its origin to 
Kfshe. who caused it lo be excavated and himself endowed it with its sin*removing quality. 
Close by the lAndtog of the northern ghif there is a large Indian fig tree ( heus iitdtcuf) and 
under it are ranged eight statues, each four feet high. The iigures are executed in a superior 
xiyle in chlorite and represent four'hnnded females, seated on thrones, and having each a 
child on her lap. They represent the eight (wimitive mothers or cnatriurchs< Mdtrk&s ) 
through whom, Qccordi..g to ibe Taniras, (he creation has been evolved. The yarafio ^rOffa 
takes them to be the personification^ of the eight passioos. kama &c. The description 
given of them in the ViuoktirmH intua as quoted in the f'ra/o Khatyla of Heniftdri's Catur- 
varga^lniamanl ^oti T\ox, however, correspond in every Jeiail with il>e statues as we find 
them at Puri and elsewhere. In it (he number of hands and heads of the .several goddesses 
is greatly increased and (he hands being numerous the implements held by them are also 
multiplied. The (ext also dlfFers in no( rcrerriog (o (be child oo the lap. There Is no doubt, 
however, that the (ext and (be sculptures refer (o the same goddesses. The 
Purai}a reduces the heads and (he hands to wbat occurs in the sculptures; but its description 
is not very precise. The lirst image it that of BrAhmi. the wife of Brahmd ; she i« a hand* 
some woman with four heads like her consort and four hands ; she has for her vehicle a 
goose, which is shown under (he Ihroiie, crouching under her feet. The hands are broken. 
In the ViirakarmS S&rrd she is described as four-beaded, six-armed, tawny-coloured, pro¬ 
fusely omameoled, baving a tiger-skin bell athwart her breast and bolding forth io the 
hands of the right side a thread, a spoon and blessings, and in those of the left side a book, 
OB urn and the si^ of eocouragemeol. 

The second is Isinl or Mahdvari, (be wife of Mahadeva. and her vehicle is a crouch¬ 
ing bull. The text says, the giver of every Messing should be five-faced, three-eyed, fair- 
complexiooed and six-armed boldipg on the tight side a cord, the sign of blessing and a 
dbnrcru, aod oo the left a spike, a bell and tbe sigo of eiKOurageiuent. Her hair should be 
matted and sat off with a crescent moon. 
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Thd third U Ktumiri, wife of KomAn or KAitihi, the fod of war. She b a haodioiDe 
womao with a single face aod four arms and havuig a peacock for her vehicle, She is des* 
cribed to be surfaced, fierce-eyed, red-compleaiocied and twelve-armed, mounled on a 
peacock aod holding by the right bands, a spear, a flag, a staff, the sign of blessing, a bow 
end an arrow, and by tbe Icfi a bow. a bell, a lotus, a fowl, a beetle axe and tbe sign of 
eocouragement. 

The fourth is Vai«navl, wife of Visnu. In sculpture she is ooe-faced and four-handed, 
having a Garuda Qt her feet. In the text she is described as a dark-eomplextoned woman 
with six arms, mounted on Caruda. bedecked with garlar>d of wild flowers and bolding by 
the right hands a lotus, a prLnd aod the sign of leasing, and by the leA a conch'Shell. the 
sign of encouragement aad a discus. 

The fifth is Var&hl, a fat pot-bellied femak with the head of a boar, having a buffalo 
for bar vehicle. She holds a fish in ooc of her hands ( Plate XXXIX. A ). Her desehptJoa 
ID the text represents her as a big-bellied black woman with the head of a hog, bolding a 
staff, a scymitar and the sign of Neaxing by ilie right liaods and a shield, a lasso and the 
sign of encouragement by the kft. 

(141 ] The sixth is Aindrt or Indrgni, ibe wife of Indra. She is a handsome woman 
of benign eapect, having four hands and resting her right foot on a erouebmg olepbant, 
which is her palfrey. She is described as thousand-eyed, bright as gold, benign and mounted 
on an elephant. She hi^ds a cord, a thunderbolt and tbe sign of blessing in the right bands 
and a jar, a patera aod the sign of encourtgemoot in the lefl hands. 

The seventh is C4mui>di. on uireraaly eoiKiaied fetnak wlib four bands, seated os a 
prostrate hunutu being with fokkd hands. Her bair is dressed iothe form of a large many- 
rayed crown and the only omameni she wears is as anklei. Tbe Jtands are mutilated and 
the child on her lap In the YAjupur spccinMo bas beeo knocked off. Tbe attempt made by 
the sculptor to indicate the emaciation is remarkably successful, though anatomically tbe 
number of the riba he has asaigned her and the location of the veins art wrong ( Plate UG ). 
According to tbe teat she should be lean, red^ompiexiosed, distorted-facad and len«biaded, 
having a shrunken belly, exposed teetb and deep sunken eyes ; she should be flerce-lookiag, 
mounted on a corpse and onameoted witb serpeou. In bar right hands tbera should be a 
pestle, an armour, an arrow, an Hephant goad, and a sword, aad in Ibc left, a ahldd. a 
lasso, a bow, a ataff and ao axe. 

Tbe last is CaodikA ; she is very like IndrAnl in appearance, differing only in having a 
bull for her palfrey. Accordiog to ber deecription in tbe Taotras, sbe is whiie-compleaioaed, 
four-anned, witb cloned bair and three round eyes. She should be seated on a corpee aod 
hold ia ber three right hands a spike, a korgikg flower and the sign of blessing, and in her 
left a wine cup and the sign of cncouragemeDi. 

Plutarch mentioos tbe existence io Ibe Skibia town of Eugyion of a Urge Icippl^ 
dedicated to certain goddesses. They were Cretan women wbo nursed Zeus and hid bim 
from his father Cronus. They were rewarded witb a ^aep in jjeavea and were placed 40^04 
tbe Stan and called tbe bears. Tbe temple bad great posaessiona^ 'Even a Uuk before my 
tine,* says Diodorus, 'the goddessee bad three tbovond Hcred oowi aod Ipod enough to 



produce e large iacome.* Mr. C. U. Tavney, whom I coosulied oothe subject, leof opuiiOa 
th&i 'm tbe worship of these divinidee came from Crete it seems probable that Ejgyioo was t 
Cretan colooy or received Cretan colooisls* as Diodorus says*. Hiese mothers ere ipteoded 
ly Goethe in the second part of Faust. 1 have faikd, however, to obtain detailed descrip* 
(ions or drawings of these goddessea, aod cannot, therefore, make out how far they resem> 
bled their Indian sisters in other than their common names. It is obvious, however, that 
belief in these divinities dates from a much earlier period than the Taniras in which they 
are described. 

3. Yomesvara. To the south of the Great Traipte, at a djstance of about half a mile, 
there is a small temple whkb is said to have been built by Yama. the ruler of the netber 
regions, but it is poor in appearaoce and of no intemt to the antiquarian. 

4. Al&bukeivara. To the west of the last is a temple built by Lal&^ndu Keiarun 

the middle of the 7th century. It is spoken of in high (ertns by the FupHa and ha* 

(he reputation of making barren women fruitful; but architecturally It bears no eompartson 
to the chef (i'autrt of that monardi. the Great Tower of Bbuvanelvara. 

5. Kapli{6/Hoeano. fo the immediate neighbourhood of the last is another small 
temple, which is ai insignificant as the last, without its antiquity. 

6. ivcragdiigg. To the west of the Great Temple there is a small tank, quite dry 
when 1 saw it, and loially neglected . but it has the merit of ensunog imnediate enancipt* 
lion net only to the greatest sinners but even to worms. Ou its bank there are two small 
temples, ona dedicated to iveta Midhava and the other to Maesya Mhdhava. both forms of 
VisQu ; and these arc noted for high miraculous povrers. ( Woodcut No. 21 ). 

{ 141 ] 7. f/td/adyumfta Tank. This tank is situated to (he north^east of Cnn^icfi* 
gadh and contains encelleut water; but it is not the site of any festivals, nor Is it sanctified 
by the close proximity of any temple. The tempk of Nfsimha stands at a Lttle distance 
and a temple of Nilamidhava also once existed in its neighbourhood. It js, however, an old 
tank—^Id enough to be attributed to lodradyuoiAa, a king of the SaCya Yuga. Probably it 
is due to Yayfiti Kefarl, wbo had assumed the title of second Indradyumna. The Kapila 
Saiftkiis speaks highly of its sin*removiiig queJrty. It roeaiures 4SS % feet ( Woodcut 
No. 22 ). 


8. Nartndre Tank. It Is the largest tank in Puri and is situated about three quarters 
of a mite to tbe nortIi*esis( of (be Great Ten^k. It dates from the time of Keiart Naraiimba 
I^sva, vrho caused it to be excavated. It has two islands b its middle, each bearing a temple 
(Woodeui No. 23 ). This is the place where, during the Candaoa Yfiiri festival, Madana* 
mohena j| brought along vdtb Ibur HAfamr and kept for 21 days. The tank afi^orde the 
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the year. In the middle of Uie sanctuary there is a smaJI square vat. fed by a natural foun¬ 
tain and fuli of water, and ia it the divinity r^iucns drowned. The vat is coonecied by an 
open tunnel with a tank in its close vidnity, and to it the water of the fountain Hows in a 
tiny streamlet aU day and night. On the o^tof Sivarilti, the 14ih of the wane In (he 
rnoDth of Mlgba, aJl the water is bailed out and the divinity—an amorphous mass of stone— 
becomes visible. This is looked upon as a miracle aod is the cause of the great sanctity of 
the place. The place is laigety visited and for (be ealerlainment of pilgrims the priests 
celebrate a great number of festivals, in some of wh^ Pirvaii and ber coosorl arc carried 
about in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by bullocks. 

Satyavadi. Ten miles to the ourUi of Puri, there is a small village, named Sstyavidl 
and noted for u temple of great sanctity. It H situated wiibin three hundred yards of the 
nain road and commands u large mart for grain and a small police slatioo. As the last 
changing station for the Dik to Puri, the place is also inhabited by a considerable number 
of pd/ilrl*bearers. Judging from the number atKl condition of ibo shops I thought the grain 
irdde (hero was in a Nourishing conditton. 

Close by the mart i» siluated the temple. It is located >n the midst of a large garden, 
suiroundcd by a board ditch and well-stocked with fruit trees. Access to the garden is had 
by ii Slone bridge of three arches, built in the style of the [ 14) ) AlhiranM& bridge at (he 
enlrancc to Puri, ‘ihc icmpk about ?0 feet high plastered with all over nnd 

devoid of ornaments. Its porch«>an open pilbred chauliry—was in a dilapidated ruinous 
conditinn when f saw it in JbdS, but it has since been repaired and white-washed. 11 is. even 
ns the temple, devoid ol orchticciural ornaments worthy of note. Right in front of (he 
pOKh there is u large tank, which contributes largefy to Ihc picturesque effect of the editice. 
On one side of the tank there is a nmsonry icrrxicc with »«($ all round, which gives a 
romantic appearaiKC to tbc place. The out oJRces of the temple are located behind it. 

TIte presiding divinity of the temple is named Siksi Goplfa. 'the witness Gopgta'. The 
image { of stone ) is about 6ve feet high, standing ereci. with the hands hanging by the sides. 
Its colour is grey, and not bluish black, which (he naroe GopSla would suggest. When I 
saw it at dawn it had no ornament on it and the dress wjs Nrailed to a Ukuti and a efidUar, 
To its left stood an image of RidbS. a little over four feet high. The sucred vessels and 
utensils in (he temple were poor. When the doors of tbe sanctuary were opened. I saw in it 
a bedstead duly rumlshcd, and close by il, a beief-box, an urn. and a spittoon, which wen 
intended for tbe use of the divinities. The images, however, are too heavy to be put to bed. 
They are never moved from the stone pcdesul on which (hey arc placed. 

The sanctity and the name of (he principal Image are due to a romantic story given in 
Cauonya CaniSmria { II. S ), and the BfioktamS/d. Ii is said (bat many ceoturies ago there 
lived in Vidyanagara, near Coojeveram, two poor Brahmans, wbo bad gone on a tour to tbe 
northera provloces. AAer visiciog Gaya, Beoeras, Praykga. Stc. they riched Vrndivaaa, 
where they dwelt for a few days in tbe courtyard of the great tem^ of Oopila. Of tbe two 
pilgrims, one was an elderly man and tbe other a youth. Tbc latter was most assiduous ia 
bis service to bis senior ; and the roni>er, greatly oleascd with rt. said. 'Since yon have 



served me more Taithf^llj than a son, I shall bestow on you my duuihter'. *$ay not so’, 
replied the youth, 'you are Kalin of the highest rank and [am an il literate poor youth 
with no claim to nobjtity ; how can you ^ve your daughter to me ?* Promise to accept her, 
and I shall engage to give her to you*, responded (be senior. Ihe youib said, If that be 
your wish, make the promise in the presenoeof Gopfila and I ahaJI appeal to him as a 
witnea^ should you hereafter fail*. The engagement was duly cooflnned and ^e travelkiu 
returned home. But at Vidylmapra, the wife and (he relatives of the senior Brahoua 
strongly opposed the match and he bad (o evade his promise. He feigned forgetfblaaii and 
said that it was very unlikely (hat he had ever procniaed to throw away bis daughter on ao 
unworthy a person ua the youth. The youth replied that the promise had been made in (he 
preicitce of no less a person than Gopila, (he lord of the universe, and it should not be trifled 
with. The people laughed at hjm and said, 'Co and bring your witness before us If you 
wish for favourable hearing. Whoever heard of a stone image standiog a witnesi to a 
marriage comprtet?' The youth, thereupon, repaired to Vfndlvanaand inutted upon Gopila 
coming with him to bear witness to the engagement. The god agreed on condition that the 
youth shall naver look behind him as long as he was walking. 'How can that be? The way 
is long and the journey mutt be protracted to months ; how shall I know that you are 
following me and had net given me the dip ? Already has (he Brahman treated me falsely, 
and if you fail I shall be undone*. ‘Fear not', said the god. *1 shall not treat you so ; and 
if you insist on some proof every moment that I am following you. you wiU have it. My 
motion behind you will be indicated by (he ringing of the (iokling belli on my feet. You 
must, however, be careful that I am daily served with a sear of well*dreiied rice for my 
repast'. The youth accepted these terms and started on his journey home, serviog the god 
daily with as delicious a repnsi as he couki afford (o prepare. Months passed away and 
there was no hitch on cither side ; at last, when crossing b heavy sandy plain near Conj^ 
verarn. according to one version, pnrlielca of sand flikd the belts and deadened tbelr sound. 
The youth heard not the tinkling nmj was very much frighteoed by the idea chat the god had 
forsaken him. In his fear he forgot his compact with (he god, and turned round, when lo : 
the god stood Arm and would proceed no further, as (be original compact had been brokeo. 
According to the Caiitmyu Coriidf»((a veraiofl, (he luruing round was caused by a desire on 
the pari of the youth to be saijafied that the god had realty come, and there was no delusion 
in it. In either vase the denoumeol wjs the same ; the god would advatKe no further. 
The poor youth, therefore, proceeded to ibe town and informed the elder Brahman of what 
had happened. The surprise at this occurreace was universal. The whole town repaired to 
Ibe place to behold the image, and, true enough, there it was, and no imposition of any kind 
could be suspected. The place was an arid plain, where no image of any kind had before 
existed and tbe image was too big and heavy for a single person to bring it. It was a 
miracle aod iiOlhing but a miracle could have accompUsbed its presence (here. All 
scruples regarding the lowly birth of (he youth were, thereupon, overcome ; the firaboma 
repented of his conduct and thought bimaelf blessed by mstdog an aUlaoee with one arfao 
Was BO highly favoured by tbe god, Tlw news the mincle soon rcacM the can of (ha 
king of Cosjevenm, wbo, with his whole oobit, visited the pbee, worsbipped tbe 10 i|b 
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nicb (he greatest devotiop, cauaed a large tef!^>le to be erected for its accoomodatjoB 
and dedicated several villages for its support ^nce then (he image became the most 
revered object of (144] adoraiiou aod its lame for working miracles spread far 
and wide. Centuries afl^, negotiations were set on foot for the marriage of PratSpa- 
rudra of Orissa with PadDi&vati, the daughter of the then king of Conjeverem, and 
at fint both parties were weU disposed to the match ; but. K being brought to the notice of 
the bride's father that the bridegroom was in the babit o( performing the duties of a Candftl 
by sweeping (be street before the Car of iagafloitha.adifficuliy arose. How could the king, a 
dcsceodaDtof the solar race, demean himself by besiowiog his daughter to ti Canda?? The 
maicbwas therefore broken off and Praiiparudra swore that, to avenge the insult, he would 
by force bring away the girl and give ber away to a real Caodil ( wiie. p. |119)). He inva* 
ded Conjeveram twice, and on the second occasion succeeded in carrying away the fair lady, 
as also the image of Sftk^l OopUa, which was the most sKred object in the dominion of his 
opponeoU In the latter case, it is said, tbe permission of the divinity was July obtained 
before the removal was effected. Brought to Puri i( was provided wilU the leiople in which 
we now find it and a large tract of land was assigrted for iu support. 




VAIASANEYf fRATISAKHYA 

S. H. GhMl 
CHAPTER 11 

1. svaritavaijainekodftttara padun. Traos: Every «ord possesses as udiila, eiicep* 
liag those which reuin ooe sverita. Note: Here UvaU suggesis; ekaip svariteip 
pfathomam vaijayityh ekodhttam padam bhsvati, sarvasioDeva pade ekamakraram swilam 
udftttam ca bhavati, anyinyaksardnyiuuid&ttanlii sdtr&rthah. 

2. anudittam. Trans : Hk following are the anoddttas. 

3. BO aau me rnadarthe cridvyekesu. Trans : The words oah, nao and me become 
anud&ttas when they are used in the pluni, duaJ aod the singular respectively. 

4. mftea. Trans; The pronoun md is alao aniMHtta. 

5. VO vBnie ivadarthe. Trans ; When the pronouns vah, vam and te are used in the 
plural, dual and siogutnr respectively they bccotne ihc anud&uas. 

6. tv&ca. Traos; So also ivl. 

7. pOrvavInanudeiah. Trans: A subsequent refereoee to a previously referred 
object (i.e. ibe pronoun, which seme ibis purpose) becomes anudAlu. 

S. Qsi. Trans: The word aw is anuddcia. 

9. ynthl gfbhobhuvogniMyah, Trans : The word yalhd is anudAtta, when it cornea 
after grbhah, bhuvali and agni. 

10. girvagah. Trans ; The word girvanab is anudiiia. 

It. egne ghrieocti ea. Trans : Also the word ghrtena isanuddtu. 

12. praeikita^. Traos : So the word cifciuh is anuJitta, when jt stands after pra. 

13. eno'pBpc. Traos: The word etuis anudAua, when It docs not lodicate ain 
( p&pa) ( but appears as a pronoun ). 

14. ibapdrvain Iruiam. Trans: Hie word srutam after iha is anudlita. 

15. tnanyc podapurvam Mirvatra. Trans: The word nunye is anudDita in all the 
conditioas, even if a word precedes it. 

16. vicakamucji aamasmid ghaba snu tvaimmaryi aresvionipCtl jeet. SJiurma. 

.MUMsmil. Trans: The words vd, ca, 

kam, u, cit, samasmAt. gba, ho. snu, tva, Immarydh. are, svil^rc all anudatlas, when they 
areoipdtaa. Note: Weber has nude the following observation on the sutra *. "Weshalb 
letieres Wort uoter die oipdla, oieht ab vocativ gerechnel wied ( wie a. B auch 29. 37 ), j$t 
mir noch ienmer so unklar. wie zur zeit dcs Vajas. S. spec. see. p. 102. Es ist mir cinmal 
in dea Sinn gekommen. nurydh fur aus smaryah ( precat. 2. p. sgl. von smor) verst utomeft 
zu ballcn, und darin cine Art loterjectioo 'memento* zu suchen. Jndes mir dies doch 
etwas 2 u gekunsteh ! Sollie aber etwa au^ der Verfasser dgl. darin ge&ucht, uad das Wort 
desbhlb uoter die nip&la gescUt ? Oder solhc dies leUerc nicht vielmehr gaiiz einfadi zu den 
bei 8 aufgezahiten Fallea. wo del Vc/f. dcs Prdtis&khya, d{mitare videtur zu rechnen sain?” 
Trans : It is still (^>scure to me as at the linse of the fW. s. spec, see page 102, why the last 
word is considered as one among tbe nipitas and not os a vocative ( c.g. also 29.37 ). /t 
occurred to me once that maryah was to be^taken as bctng lOuHilated from snuryih ( preca* 
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tiv« 2.p. sg. from the root mar ) and here one ia to interpret it as a kind of ioter^tioa 
'memeoto'. Meanwhile it appears to me to be someUilng very artificial. Did the author 
like to 6nd the same (i.e. Ibe niap&la ) la the word and arrange it among the olpatai ? Or 
should Ibe latter not be assutned as one of the insiaoces. cntuDcraied at 8. where the author 
of the PrStiiikhya is considered as dormiiarc vidctur. 

17. padjpurvamSraaairit3mananarlbe*p;ididau. Trans t A vocative, preceded by a 
word, becomes anud6ita, provided it does not begin anolhef sentence or a new pads. 
Note : Here the commentary of Ananta-bhaiU suggests: atra anSnSrihnUam nAma v8kya< 
sySddvcva vidyumSoatvam vlvnksilam:irlh3nurdhhSv5i. Trans ; Here the expression ‘nnfi* 
nftrtba* indicates that it shouM stand ai IIk beginning, ftus seems to be the oa!y meaning 
o« no other meaning is possible. 

18. tcn8naniar3 sosthyekapadavui. Trans: A genitive, which immediately precedes 
or follows a vocative, is considered as oik exprssion along with it ( and ciibcr it U ussunied 
as anud&Ua according to t7 or Ihe Hrd w«>rO of both becomes iJyud.’itta ). 

19. miprthividcvayaysnyoudhylt dcvabhus'ch pavitrjpate pavitrapCitasyAplanapSahr* 
pate som3|ne somenJrasya wmnsg.irya^ya soina*viivc^m Jev3o3m prajapnte yaiya yasya 
(Icvlgnc tavAgne vSjasyJlgnc varun.isyapo uvmuk.na. Traiu : In ihe instances, enumerated 
above, lltcro is no inner connection between the vocative and the geiiitivc so that both might 
be coiuldcred as one v iird. The geniiive. iherefotc, preserves its own account. Note ; Here 
Weber has made ibe fallowing obwrv.tiion ; "£s istdies erne 11 will aa und fUr sieh lebr 
uberflilsslgc. theds nnidrl<li gana unvoIjNiundigc AufcaJilung, in der sich sogar cin dlrekier 
Fohler 2 U Undcn schcmi. Dcr verfisacr des PrJiifakhyu hatie besser gcilian, in 19 den tenSn* 
tarftnoch cine naherc flcsiimmung liiiuu ru fugen uber die An der Verbindung des CenlUv 
mildem Vocatlv. cf. Pi^nini II. 1.2. wo ebcii aus ( das samariltal; padavidhih zur Cellung 
komtui.’* Trans i It is partly o by4iseir very superfluous and partly u totally incomplete 
enumeration, in which evco a direct mistuke caa be found. The author of the Praiiiikbya 
would have done better had be added to leuiiuarS in 19 a more detailed eoodiiion on the 
nature of combination of iIk genitive with the vocative, ef. PfiArVn II. 1.2. where even 
from I the intlucacc of samarthah padavidhih has remained operative. 

20. sumuftgaIa*sotyarfiian-viLi(idra* vilohita>daridra n iLilohila-^yaskara>bhdyas-ka- 
rimbe'mbik c'mbfi like* Ukhye brahma samsuc turulo>a{v ini-yavye<gav ye-d> ftv S*p fthivi'Uro'g* 
aft 3i*palkul‘vnmUaji Jecbajl ^-ml^busianu livalama'Sahasrftksa-UtcsudhO'vasupate'vaiu* 
dftvaa. Weber inravyc (for sakbye), brahmauiite (for aarnlile), palnivan (for palknivam) 
Iftjin (for Jjftji 3) chilei (for ccbftjlX mtdhusiama (for midhostama). Tiaos : All tliese voca* 
uves retain their own accent ( and do ixn become anudotus as indicated in suira 17). 

Note: Here Weber has made the foUowiog comment' Auch diese ganze Aufzahluug 
wurde ebcaso wie die 21 folgcodc, guoz iiberfitfsstg scin. wenn der Verfesser es versuoden 
botte, auf 17 cine Regcl wic die bei Panii*i VIII. (.72 stehende folgen zu lasscn. Der Here' 
inzieben ubngcns von yavye gasyre vrte vvn lipBn chuci3a ia die RcUie der vocative'—< s. 
auch 50) ist von gros&en Interesse Hir uosere Interpreiatioa dieser schwterfgeo Fojtdcq. 
Die iroditional Erklarung weisa niebts nichr von dieser AulTassung.*' Trans: Also the 
eutire enumeration so also that following in 21 wouM have beea uooecessary if to the rule 
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17 the author couJ4 have usdentood to add a rale tib oae, wbkb oocnn io Fd^ni VUI. 
1.72. B<8ida the iaclQ$ion of yavye gavye » also of altjDa ehiji^o ioio the leries of voca¬ 
tives ( see atio 50) is of ireat interest for the inleri»etat»oii of these diflfeuh forms. The 
tfaditicoaJ explanation knows nothing more of this ioterpreiation. 

21 . idottarfini oava svSnottariAi sadagayuiiarini catvari bbagotlariaieeAdrotU- 

rameka sinivfilyattaram ca prajipataye bnhioatmiti ca. Sharma cendroitanmekain. 

• 

Trans : The nine vocatives, which follow ida, the sis vocatives which follow svdDS.the four 
aA^ Agni and Bhaga, each one after Indra and Sinivill, so also the vocative Brahman after 
Prai&paUye retain (heir ( ddyuditta accent) and do not become anudaltas as iadictied in 
shtra 17). 

22. bbuiirddyudiitiam. Trans : The word bfauli is iidyudAtta. 

23. ka<i& oarisyeoupOrvaoi. Trans: So the word ksd2 isAdyudiltu wheana- 
rieyema precedes ii. 

24. .^nianirirain ca. Trans: The vocative is always gdyuddilu ( sinec ii is generally 
accented ). 

25. krsno mrgasayogc. Weber.samyoge. Trans ; The word kn^a is 

AdyudStia ( when it is not an adyectlve but a substantive) and indicates a mrga. 

2b. vyoyavAipicdntjh. Trans: So the word antah is UyudAlta when It is declin' 
able. Note ; Weber gives the followjng comments upon the sOtra : Der untcnchied der 
hier zwischen detn avyayam anuil) ( Thema anur ) und dem vyayavdn ant«b ( Thema antu ) 
fUr notliig crachtet wird ( s auch 1,162 ) ist cigeollich gnnr ilbcrflussig. da ihre Themata 
sie jB sehon Genllge scheiden. Denn wenn es sidi auch hkr, wie Itn Folgenden, alierdiogs 
dberall zuAichst nur urn dem aussern Ckicblilang der aufgefUhrten Formen selbst (s. auch 
1.161.166 ) baadelt. so gill doth unsere Regel, wie Z.B auch die folgcndc. niclU hioss Fjr den 
Nomin. Sing ( Mosc.) bei welchem dieser in der That staiiSndet, sondern eugicioh auch 
filr dieganzeDeklioaiiofif reap, in 27auch Air alk genera). Rs lass! sicb dem zwar 
entgegen haiceo dass dies alferdinp geschieht, abet nicht mit Abakht. insofem die eigeot* 
Ikhe Abaicht des Verfs ourdahin gchedie Acceniverachiedcnbeit der im PadspAlba oder 
aonst wirklkh glekhkliogendcn Fortoen darzuthun. Trans; The di (Terence, whkh is conSh 
dered necessary between avyaya antah (ihcme anta X and the vyayavftn aniah (theme anta) 
is in fact abaolutely superfluous, sioee there is suIRcient dKTertnee in their froros. Because, 
though here, as also in the foUowiog cases, the outward sicnilarity of (he quoted forms has 
been treated, our rules and also the followiog do not oonceni only the nom. sing, where this 
actually occurs, but also the entire declcosioii*system ( reap, in 27 also for all the genders). 
It leaves haelf to contradiction that this surely hai^aens without any purpose, sioee the real 
purpose of the author is to show the difference of accent of words in the PadapAt^a or of 
words, which are similarly aouading. 

27. parah pradbdae. Trans: So panb la ( ie. IdyvdAtia ), when it is used io 
the sense of suprenieocss < j.e. as an adjective ). 

28. mitrS pariodpe. Traos : So b also the word mltri (SdyudAtia) wbea it lodi> 
cates the sense of measure ( aod doea not siaad as the form of the instruosnlal sing, of dm 
stem afitf). 
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29. daksioS ca. Trans: So is also Ibe word daksini (fidyuditts). Note: In 
Uvau there occurs the illustration of daksinS as such in the sentence ^lasya daksinS 
apssras&stavanlraa". Weber points out that ibis line is likely to create difficulties, since in 
the Pada teat instead of dak^inS the word dak«nlh should be read. Tbe fom) in the sdtra 
represents daksini as ndverb, and not as a fcmioine stem in the different cases. There does 
not occur nny otlier example in VS. which shows the occuraoce of daks! pi as an adverb 
maintaining the &d>udiiia. The substantive daksinS is very frequent. SO is'aiso frequent 
daksini di^ and so .'ilso daksini without dii. 

30. na (Ja^a viiva karma nisndyendrasya pitu sadah sadbhesu. Sharma. 

viiivaharina.niladypodrasya. Weber.sabhyesu (for 

sodbhyc$u ). Trans ; Rut the word daksind would noi be IdyudStla if it be followed by 
the word da^a, vii\iakonnan. ni^dya. indrasya. pStu, sadah and sadbhyah. Note: Tbe 
following examples have been provided by Uvaia : daia dakfinl dcia pratScIh ayaip dak;in| 
vi&vakarmh ftcyB yinu daksinato lu^dya puuavuil daksipala indrasy&dhipatye manojavlstvt 
pitrbhih daksifintab putu yamanelrB daksinSsadah yatnooeirctdiyo devebbyo daksinSsad* 
bhyai}. As Weber points out. (he second example is suiiaUc. »nce here the v^rd dakfinS 
is adverb and mainiains IlK oayiorK ( U. accent in the final syllable ). which Is the case in 
the ^upatha Hr. nod which also P&oini suggests. The first example causes one to assuma 
that the l»I of the Padapfitha reads dak«inBh and not daksini. Tor tlietcxi three examples, 
whicli possess dak^inniah wc should assutne that the reading of ilie author was dak|ihB. 
The analogy will not. however, be applicable in the case of daksinisad. us it a compounded 
word. The ^inpathn Or. gives the followiiig accent uaiion : daks ini fern, lacrifidal fee, 
daksipl dii. but dak«inl adverb ; but an adjective*shows the variation of its accent between 
Idyuditta and aniodStta. sometimes daksinain Mhum and sometimes dik^inam bShum. U 
ismteresiing that the author did noi speak about the oiasc. or neui, gender of tlie former. 
But the word daksinS both as ncut and muse. sImws IdyudStta. 

31. kurnal} svinge. Weber karna.. Tnos : The word karna is IdyudSlta 

provided it indicates car. 

32. inalio napumiakc. Trans r Tbe word tnahas is idyuditta when it is neuter. 

33. iravasen. Trons : So is also jravaa ( aJyudItta ) when it is in the neuter. 

34. andho vlryc. Trans : So is also andhas (Idyuditta ) in the sense of power. 

35. varnc. Trans: The word etih ie Idyuditta when it signifiee colour. 
Note : The counter example, as (he commentary supplies is ctd me ugna is|ak3h. Bolb the 
words, which occur in the example and the couatcr^<xainpks are quite disrlnct*—the first one 
is tbe nom. plur. masc. bui the second ooe is fern.; here the outward limilarily of appear¬ 
ance has been taken into conskWrallon-'-so abo the difference of accent occurring there. 

36. rohitaica kevalah. Trans: ’The word rohitah too is Idyuditta provided it 
stands alone {i.e. it does not form a compound whh any other terms). Note :Weber 
rightly pmnls out that the counter example rt^lkundavici golottikl is absolutely unsuitable, 
since there is no rohita but rohit in the extract. The sutra speaks of (be aecenlualion in tbe 
(Ohita and not robii. 







GEOCAA^HY OF KALIDASA 
H. C Oukladaf 

TV. KALIOASA'S geography of INDIA 
A. § /i. Ceneroi Remarks 

KiiidSsa possessed, as we have sees above, a very imperfect knowledge of the shape 
aod form of (he world and of (be couiMrics aod people of the earth outside his native land. 
But of India his knowledge was accurate and detailed. He uras familiar wiih every part of 
India, iu characteristic features and natural products. 

India has very well been called an cpitonc of the whole world, extending as U dosa 
through thirty defrees of latitude and possessing all varieties of climate and vegetation 
ragging between arctie and tropical; wide fertiJe plains extend on the one hand, and burn* 
ing deserts on the other; it has the toAiest mounlain system of ibc world on the nortfa, 
while on the other sides the wide sea offers a coast board of a total length of ubout nine 
thousand miles ; it is drained by a large number of the most nugniiicent rivers i its Aon 
aod fauna embrace a wide variety of types ; anti in one pan you meet with people who have 
reached the acoith of bumaa civriisatiofl, is another part you meet savages hardly raised 
from the brute creation in inielliiencc and culture. With all this extraordinary variety of 
physical aspects, natural products, and types of birds, beasts and human beings, KllidiM 
was perfectly familiar as we shall proceed to show now. so that Ihe conviction grows wiibio 
us that the poet must have bad a personal acquaintance with all parts of his own country. 


ff. The fiimSJtiyOi 

a. $ /^. Cenerai Descripthn aitA tts Himtal EortU. 

Let us begin our account of KUdlsa's India wiih bis descripiioo of the great and toHy 
mountain chains that bound it on Ibe oorth. “There is in the north”, says be in the opeaiog 
verse of his Aumdrdmmhgorc, ”tbe supreme lord of tbe mounuins going by the name of 
Hunglaya, (he 'Snowy Range* par cxcclleocc. a veritable god in essence”. That Is how be 
looks at it. The Himilaya is to him not merely a lifeless aod inert mass of rocks, but a 
veritable god, nay one wbo, of ull beings in tbe entire universe, deserves to be accorded the 
high honour of giving his daughter for unioa with the F'<iramein7rtf, tbe God of Gods ; so 
awful and deep are the impressioos produced by ihe glorious sight that (be Himfliayas 
presented to his poetic mind. He eaclaims: ^tub pradc^ uva devabhumayab (Ku v. 45)— 
*‘(be regions of your father are deeabkOmis. the sacred spots of tbe bright ones, the dew". 
Modem geographers would give Ibc name of liie Hioilayas to Ibe oouataioous regions eo< 
closed by (he arms of (he Indus and (be Prabmaputra, stretching in a curve of about dfleen 
hundred miles. But KgUdhsa puts the RiixAayas within wider limits. He says, purvgparau 
toyaoidbl vag&bya sthitab prthivyi iva mdoadandah : ^plunging into (he Eastern aod (he 
Western oceans and standing like a rod measuring the earth*. Thus it includes the NigS 
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and the Patkoi ranges oo the north-eastero froatier, aod the Hindu Ku&ti» Suleimao and 
Kinhat ranges on the north-western, it h Uw nounlain whose aides are 'silvered with eter¬ 
nal snow*: gauram toslmil^ ( Me 52> edition by HulUs^ h and where the Kionaras have 
to walk upon a road oo which the snow had hardened to stone : mirge lilibbntabime'pi 
yaira ( Ku i, 11 ), but this 'ice conld oot blight its beauty*: blmarn na saubb&gyavilopi 
jitam ( Ku i. 3 ). Tbc poet hints rather indirectly at its height: manassh jikbar&n^m ca 
sadr^i te samuooatib < Ku vi. 66 )—‘the height of your miod aod of your peaks is quile 
alike’; and again be refers to iU loHy height io ucclurasa ivayd ( tCu vi. 70 ), The poet 
bod observed that the clouds do not rise higher ihao about tbc nlddie zooe of these lofty 
heights: imckhalain sailcartlm glian3oSm*ku ( Ku 1. S ), they stand like screens at the 
mouth of the caves ; darigrhadvurvilamblbiinbds liraskannyo ^ladi bbavaoti ( Ku i. 14 ), 
that sonetirocs they rain down a dreadful shower of hail-stones ; tin kurvlthls tumulakara- 
khvrslipftt&vikiriyln ( Me 54. Hul.), and sometimes they 'descend with a thousand friendly 
Streams to put down the forest names': artusy eoain (daviignim ) Mnuyituoi alam v4ri« 
dhltilsabasroil; ( Me S3). Kilidlsa is speciaUy impressed with tbc coloured mineral earth of 
various parts of the Himlbya; lUghu's horses kicked up a cloud of the dust of minerals on 
it: uddhrtair dhfiturepubhily ( R iv. 7] ); it bears on its peaks red minerals so brilliant in 
colour as to produce ibe appearance of an untimely evening by tiugiog the clouds with their 
efibigenee; yal) hkbarair vibharti val^hakoechedavibhaktarlglm akftla sandbyftm Iva 
dh&tumattim (Kui.4>. The aiteodanls of^iva ( ) were besmeared with red earth by 

lying down upon rocks overspread with iaikyu. a bituiuen : manalyiillviuchurjtA ni^edtily 
iaileyauaddheso filSiale$u ( Ku i. 55 ). 


5 13. f/cra Mr/ fauna of ikt Htmilayas. 

On the Himalaya grows (he deodir ihai shoots a lofty stem high up and at which the 
elephants brushing their heads let out the sap which makes (he slopes filled with iis'fragraoee 
( Ku 1. 9 k 4od Raghu's war-elephanU were tied (o them (R cv. 75) or their trunks rubbing 
against each other gives birth to a forest fire ( Me. 53 ). The dried and hardened sap of tha 
deodir forma a wqll-known incense, rASpo. There also grow the nam^m trees with Ibeir 
wide branches ia whose shadow rested the soUicn of Rogbu ( R Jv. 74 ). The gnaor, the 
attendants of §iva, wear tbe Dowers of the nomaru at their ears or on their heads (Ku i. 35). 
The other plants that the poet ooiices oo tbe'HioUlaya arc the birth trees, the bark of which 
produced in olden limca a widely used maieria! fbr writing upon, and the bamboos ; here 
tbe birch barks were vmnea upon with the red miocraJ fluid ( Ku i. 7 ) and tbe wind rustles 
through tbc dry leaves of the birch trees and produces notes by entering into the hollows of 
bamboos ( R iv. 73 and Ku 1. 8 ). And he refers to (he birch back as supplying a wearing 
material also : bhOrjatvacah sparUvalir dadbioAh ( Ko i. 55 ). Besides these trees (here 
are some small shrubs or herbs ( a^adfuyah } that emit light by oigbt and serve the purpose 
of lamps without oil: Isannosadbayo naktam asoehadipakih < R iv. 75 ) and bbsvanti 
yatnusadhayo rajaoylm ataUipuril? vuntapndiplb ( Ku L 10). lUs refers to eertaln 
herbs that give out a sort of ^tospborescciKg u the darkness. Kilidisa calls Gfi city of 
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HtmUayai, O^dbipraslha, 'iheTaUelaQd oTherix*, «%ic»r had ^ 08 phor»c«ai herbs io it$ 
waJla : vaprintacj valitauaidbi ( Ku vi. 38 ) aod (here the wooea coiAg to their amours oo 
cloudy days were guided by the light «mil(ed by tbem : yatrausadbiprak&isna oaktau 
darlitasaUcarSh / aoabhijBAs Umisrinaip durduiesvaMusIrikbh ( Ku vi. 4J ). 

KUklA&a in the /iagtm*amia and (be definildy spMk& of the Western 

Uimfliayas, and the trees coeohoned by him are peoiliac to that regimi. There arc 'Toresis 
of Deodar, finus (a comparatively rare plaiil in Sikkim and there oniy 

tropical And again, we read in (he Jmperiaf Caut/eifr ( vol. i» p. 169 ) *'ibe abseoce 

of any true pine or cypress in the forests of this ((be Eastern ) region of the Himalayas is 
notable, in contrast with simibr elevaUons in the Western Hindlayas*'. The /lantfru i% a 
species of oak of which there are sii varicSies^A in the Western HimUayas, and of Bo/nhuAcae 
to wbkb KAIId&sa's k}coka belongs, tbere are seven in the same rvgions^^. Two birches arc 
found in the Himalayas and are coounoo to both the Eastern and the Western regions^*. 
The iouiSnako < Ku vi. 4d ) and kafpodruma { Ku vi. 41 | are mythical trees, 

or the anicnals on ibe Himalaya, wc have already noticed the wild eleplianl: '*P.lc* 
phants ore still found wild in places along (be base of the Hnnilayas, uh Tai wc»t as Oehra 
Dun" (/wp. t7<2r. 1907, vol. i, p. 230 ). Besides, KAJidAsa speaks of the deer. Hu says, the 
cool wind shaking the dcodirs is enjoyed by ktrSUos pursuing (be deer : kampitaJcvadArul^ f 
yadvgyur oaviijumrsud? klrftlail^ I bsevyate ( Ku 1. 15 ). 

This is perhaps ‘the baugal or Kasbonr slag < C. CorAmfridmir ) titai inhabits the pine 
forcsis of K&ahmir between 9,000 and 12,000 feet above ibe sea in summer, coming lower in 
winter*,7* or the sasbar which 'occurs in all tbc hill groups of India, ascends the Him&layas 
in places to 9,000 or 10,000 fl.'.^’* KAIkllsa refers aba w (be musk deer : the rocks upon It 
are sweel scented with tbe musk at ihc navel of the deer: dfsodo v^itotsaAgh niiariQa* 
cnrA^nAbbibhih ( R iv. 74 ), suxabhiiaulain n&bbigandhair mrgiolm ( Me 52 ), prisihum 
blmAdrer mrgaaibhigaadhi kdicitkvanatkia naram adbyuvAsa { Ku i. 54 j. U is 'the horn* 
less musk-deer < Aioschus moschiftreus) whkfa is common in the Higher Hltnllayas and in 

parti of Central Asia.It is chiefly knowa as the source of musk which is the secretion 

formed in a glandular sac on (be abdomen of the male. In winter about an ounce of musk Is 
obUmed frem eachanimsr^i. KAiidisa abo speaks of tlic camcrH or Uie wild yak: be refen 
to the bushy tail of the yak ( camarlbaiabhArab—Me 53 ) thal forms oa cssenilul purl of 
the paraphernalia of kinp ( Ku 1.13 and i. 48 ). This is '(lie wild yak ( Bos (itunniens ), 
which ts peculiar to the Tibetan plaleau, and only just comes witbm Indian limits in the 
Kashmir terriloncs, but tame yaks are kept throu^iout ibe higher HimSIayas'^e. 

Kilidlsa speaks of (be Uon as a native of (be HimOaya : when Ragbu marched up 
tbc Himilaya with his army, tbc lioss in (he caves only (umed their heads and looked ut 
tbeci indUfereatly without showing any fear at Ibe din caused by tbe soldiers; sasamsa 
(ulyautvioiffl taiayig&oss’py asambbramam / gubliayiDlin simhlnSip parivfiyflvaiokiUnj // 
( R iv. 72 ). When King DiUpa was tending the cow Surabhi, sbe entered into a cave of 

21. 'lopwial Oosettca'. 1907. Vet, i. P> >73. 20. Ib., p. J75. 27. lb., p. 172. 

31 Ib., 9. m 2». Ib., p. 234. 3a IK 31. IK. 0,237. 32. tb, p,231. 
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the Himfhiya ( R iL 26 ) end a lioo preyed upon ber ( R il 27 ) and eguo tbe bull of 
^iva bedewed loud unable to bear tbe roar of (be Ihm ( K i. S6 ). lo the KumSrasambhora, 
be says that the KirSias eould track tbe Uoos by followins (be Hoe of pearls scattered from 
tbeir claws ( Ku i. 6). So that it appean Ihai ai (be time of Kibdiat there were Hone in 
tbe Himilayas. But (he lion is now almost exUnct in India. The lion was formerly found 
Ibroufhout the greater part of Nortb-Weatem and Centra) Himilaya. lo tbe early part of (he 
nineteenth century lions occurred in Hariana, Khaadesb and Rewab, and as far east as 
PaJamau. whilst up to 1860 or 1870 many existed lo Kathiawar tad parts of Rajputana. 
Now the last remaining Indian lions are said to be confined to tbe Glr In Rajputana'**. 

Kfliidfisa in one pasmge speaks of (be gorayo ( Ku i. 56 ) ; it is certainly '‘tbe Oaur 
( bison of Aaglo<Indian sportaracn ) whMi is a ma^iAcent animal, almost the tbe fioesi, if 

not actually tbe grandest, of living bovinea. TKm noble wild bovine is found in all 

tbe great hilly forest tracts of India”**. Kllkliaa may have abo in his mind tbe Gaya I or 
MithsAi which Chough sdeoiifically a liiUe dilVercnt from (he Oaur, is hardly diitlnguishable 
from it and is considered by some as a domesiicated race of tbe Gaur. and are scarcely now 
found in a wild state. 

Kfilldfiaa speaks of another animal in the Himilaya. tbe imMe. U'isa fabulous 
aninti, described as possessing eighl kgs, and of a fierce intractable oaiure. It is supposed 
to haunt these mouDUios (i.e. (be Himilayai) especially'. 


83. lb., CP. 2174. 


34. Rk. P.23I4. 
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With Ihe pKSCiU luue, ImBm SitnUfs: A /*rf$eni compkics lh« tburth yeeroriti 

publication. We lulro rhin opportupiiy to enprets our iracettit thanks to ail whose active help 
in various forms made yC possiNc for ii» to carry on the rcfular publicalion of the Journal. 
Wc feel particularly an'iouv lo mcoiion the kiwi cure und intcrcsi taken by Professor Nirmul 
Kumar Basu in our activities. It was because of his initiative that the unpublished manos* 
cript of the (inmmpity <4 by (lie (ale ProTenor H. C. Cbaklodar could be traced 

unJ he aHo gave us his cliaracteristicany iiivuluahrc udvHe as to Itow it wus to be edited for 
publicniion. We are oKo eager to mention that for the verbatim reprint of the AnU^ufUts 
nf Othaa. VM. U. we received the fiill cxvopcralion of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
(I proved particularly diHKuh lo reproduce ihe selcelcd Plalcs from the miserably worn* 
out copy of the book with which wc were obUged lo work and, frankly coough, we would 
never have been able to do it SDCvcssfully hut for the ‘•pecial care taken by M/S. Radiant 
Process, Calcutta, m ihis matter. 


To The Subicribors 

ko/. iV. tVo. / i%i itme) 

of ihf Journal i* txpeded to ho ready for mashng 
in Joftuory i%4. &t6rcrr>r^ for the Sih ytat 
may kimJiy be rthewtd before tAr end of December 
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THE ANTIQUITIES Of ORISSA--VOL, II 
R. L Nitra 
CHAPTER IV 

K O N A R A K 

KopSrak***its sHuAlipn and prevnc ciwtlign-^^limlu IcirnitiQr aecoiM**'Siixy of Sl tba —Suo u 
(h£ hoakr of lepn»y’'*McriU of Konjnk*>4iMUhiU origin of ih; piMC—MulumnUiU<i BCcour>i<*TIie Graat 
T(mpk***iu Courtydcd, its lUlI of Oflenofs, its Tower, ilt AudKnce Oiember. ih OrnamerU. its Date. 
Minor temples. YSjapur, Du^ivAmeJha GhSt. CenoUpA of S>wJ fio*h2n. MoJern MooolitH. 

isnUtfniilhsvd. Place ei Nvopaddt. Koporl AssiaHiK ARi. UiUra^ri. NtUti, MahSvinSyako Hid. 
ChatiSHiH. Kftpillu. Cuttack. 

( 145 ] The tour moit itoponaai places of pilgrinagc in (be province ot Orim are, 
according to the fCapih iV7^fd. Cakrn Kidn or Bhtivanelvara ; Sankba Ktctra or Puri: 
Padma Ksetra or Kon^ak ami Cadi Ki^etra or Yujjpur. Two others arc alao named as 
places of great sanctity; viz., &kmbhu K^ra or Kapilfis Hill and Vmlyuka Ktotra or 
Darpana ; but they are of later date and devoid of all antiquarian interest. Of the four 
principal places, the lirvt two arc Im;I 0 ia the hi|hes( cstnnalion and most cxtciuively visited 
by pilgrims. Representing the two kadiog gods of the modem Hindus, Siva and Visgu, they 
claim the most exalted sanctity and have promioent mcatioa made of them in most ifanikrii 
works 00 pilgrimage. They are likewise highly interesting to (Ik antiquarian, as they eontom 
some of the most magnificent ardutcetural remains lo be met with in Indi.i, The other two 
have lost all importance in the eyes of the faithful. Konamk is totally deserted and Yljapur, 
though lying on the highway to Cuttack and sening as a lulling*placc for pilgrims in their 
way to Pun, Is rnrely resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. The former, however, comains 
the ruiDS of perhaps the largest and most beautiful lentple whidi was ever ereeted by the 
northern Hindus, and us such is worthy of the aticntioo of the arcli;coJo8i»t. 

KonanMc— its situdon and present condition. Konirok cs situated at .1 distance 
of 19 miles to the nertbeast of Purr, and at about tbc northern end of the sandy vhore which 
stretches form the Cilki Lake to the mouth of the Pr^i River. The most prommenl 
place in it is the Black Pagoda and its position is Latitude 19 33 »r. )Z s. N., and Longi* 
tude 66 d. 8 m. 31 s. E. Its current name a the venacularised form of two Sanskrit words 
implying *tbe comer of the sun* or Hbe comer of Orissa dedicated to the sun*; kow 'corner’ 
and iirka ‘the sun’; konirket. Id Sanskrit works this name, however, is never used ; its 
place being supplied by Padma K^ra. ‘the sacred place of Visnu's lotus’, or Arku Ksetro. 
'the sanctuary of (he sun*. In the Simbe PurSsta these names are replaced by Maitra-foini. 
the forest of Mitra, or the ’Friendly Forest*. It i$ a small village, occupied principally by 
fishermen and other low<cas(e people and covered by large (opes which form pleasant oases 
in the midst of a sandy plain. Milk and eggs are tbe only ankles which tbc rravellcr can 
readily get at this place. Tbe meo are agriculturists and. to judge from their .ippearunce, 


I. Konirak. Hunter. Kananie, FuiguBOA: Konarafc. SleliBg. 



by Qo meaos Uviog ia a prOi^aroM oooditiocL From a few mooode of brick aod rubbish to 
be seen here and there it would wem. however, that al one time the (dace waa the site of a 
town or some impOTtanee. The fact of its having been selected as the locale of the largest 
temple in Orissa would also support Ibe inference. 

Story of Samba. Tbe dcs’Otes to this place barely two pages and 

they 6 lied whh an abstract of an ancient legend whkh occurs at length poly in the 
Purdna. References to this legend are to be met with in some medieval works on pllgri* 
magea, but nowhere in any deulls. Accoiding to ibe SAttbc Purina, Sdmba. the son of 
Kfsna by Jhmbavail. was (be haodsomest youdi of bis race and very proud and wayward 
withal. In the hey>day of his youth and beauty he showed very btile respect for age and 
wisdom sod was foremost in every wicked play. While every other member of the YSdava 
race» including KrspA, the head of the tribe, and hk aged sire Vasudeva, evinced the most 
profound venarotioa for NSrada, the great sage of the lime, he could only ridicule and 
mimic him. ’the saga, who loved mischief <)uite as much as the youth and was by nature 
irascible, could not brook hss discourteous conduct and failing to check the youth by gentle 
mcan^, adopted n highly ruprehensibk and unaaintJy scheme to punish him. On one occa' 
si on going up to Krsno, the sago insinuated I bat Simba was more familiar with the 
I,COO wives of Kr%nu than was becoming and that his eatruordinary personal charms were 
dangerous to the purity of the ladiea. Krstia, however, scouled the idea and told the saini 
that he was sadly mlsuken. ’How is It possible*, said he, 'tital one so young, so bsuutiRil 
and so good us SAmba couM behove improperly towards his own slep*mothers T 'You may 
not believe it now*, returned the sage, *but I shall have occasion to call your attention to it 
again*. A short time after, when Kfsna bad [IdbJ gooc on lo escursion lo ilw ReivaUka 
hill, NOrada called on S&mba and him forthwith to repair to Raivataka. where his 
fitber wished to see him. Sftmba obeyed the ioslnictioo and on tho hill found his step* 
mothers excessively flushed with wine and indulging in throwing water upon each other ia a 
taok. The ladies saw bim sad were very much sraitien by bis beauty. NArada had followed 
him very closely ond, going up to Knna, called bk attcotion lo the presence of SAmbe 
where the ladies in disbabille were engaged in bathing. Knna was greatly incensed and 
cursed the youth to be afflicled by kprosy. which would totally destroy his penoaal charms. 
SAmba proved that he was innocent; but the curse, once pronounced, could not be widi« 
drawn and he had, by the advice oTNirada, to retire lo the Mattre Koren and there abide 
for twelve years to euro his foul disease. Tbe Kapiia SuffiiiifS does sot refer to NArada and 
directly charges tbe youth with jilting with bis stej^motben and sends him to the forest by 
order of his, father; but as its account k avowedly an abstract, the omission may be due 
solcJy to a desire for coodeosation. 

Arrived at the forest on the banks of tbe Caodrabblgi river, SAmba commenced tbe 
most rigorous penance. 'With his menUl facoltki all under control and the external organs 
entirely overcome, living on air only, or ariibout food, be devoted himself to tbe mediuiion 
ofSOrya. He worshipped tbe dhrioity. be bepnised bim. he sang hymns to his glory, and 
frequently called out '*0 SQrya, O Surya'*. “SahitatmQ be to tbe author of the day. Saluta¬ 
tion to tbe author of light. Redecfo this slave roUiog on tbe groond. O thou alUmercifuii'* 
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—WBS the mantra wbkb h« redted aad. while rediiai ii, fnqtieoOy fell pK^tnie on the 
earth*. The sun was pleased with tbe devotioa, appeared to the youth in a dream (utd 
recommended him to repeat with unawerving Taitb the mamra of iwcoly^ooe ^tbcis*. This 
was accordingly done for a period of twdve years, when the sun aj^eared before blm is 
propria persona to oQer him a bkaamg. T am greatly pleased with thee, gentle youth, for 
thy penance*, aaid he, *aak whatever bkadog then wiahest*. Sinba replied. Tf you are pleased 
with me, O Lord, let this be the bleseing, that I may alwiys be devoted to thee, the eternal 
god*. Hk sud : T am tbe more pleased with ibis devoUon. It shall be so and you shoukl 
have another bkssiog for your faith*. S&mba thus sought ibe blessing from ibe auspiekus 
god, the river of bleseiogs ; ‘Let iby mercy rinee me from tbe foul disease whidi affects me’. 
*So shall it be*, returned the sun aiKl immediately cured him end Simba rcgalnod his pristine 
beauty. Tbe son coatinued. 'Listen, Slmba, to what I, pkaaed with thee, loy unto Ibee ; 
whoever from this day will on earth establish sanctuaries in my name will be translated to 
the eternal region*. 

SAmbft resolved to do as he was directed. On the following morning, when bathing 
in the stream of the Candrebhigi, Sdmba found a stone image in the bed of the river. It 
Will the same which Vjivakarmfl had throvm ihcre In a former egc end which had been 
carved out of a portion of the sun’s body. It is aaid that Sdrya had married Samjffg. a 
daughter of V4vakarm& i but the young lady, disgusted with hit flereeness and roughness, 
deserted him and hid herself in the ^veta Dvipe. S&rya thereupon consulted Bruhmg, and 
by tbe advice of that divinity, got himself pared down and smoothed by Viivakarmfl, who 
put him on bis lathe unO pared off an mgbth of his body by irliuming every part except tbe 
feet. Having ihtis improved his appearance. Sdrya regained bs truant wife, Visvakamg. 
unwilling to throw away the parings, fashioned them into various objects, such as the dUcus 
of Vispu, the trident of iivo, the club of Kuvera. the lance of Kirtikcya, and devoted a 
good portion to an image of the divinity. This last was by some accident tlirown Into the 
Cafldrabhftgg, and SSmba. having got bold of this precious relK, set it up in an appropnatc 
temple, and. by tbe advice of tbe divmity, procured certain ^Ikadvipu Hralimini, wboie 
profeasioo was medicine, to serve as officiating pneata. The image baa remained there ever 
aiftce. 

[147] Sun u the heeler of diseeeoc. Tbe most remarkable fact noticeahle m ibis 
story is the recognition of tbe sun as the beakr of diseases. In tbe dawo of ancient Indian 
mythology the sun occupied tbe most proniioeol place In a quite different capecUy. As the 
source of light, beat and Life, it could not but produce a most vivid impression on ibo minds 
of those who first attempted to rise above tbe earth ia seardi of a first cause of tbe diveese 
pbenouieoa of creation and deatroction which surrounded them. Its position, iu majesty, 
its beneficence, alike recomrnended it to be tbe most adorable of objects. It was too fur 
removed from the reach of horoao toudi to be called matter; it was ibe most gorgeou» and 
majestic object on wbudi (he human eyt could rest; and it was perfectly uneoaoected with 
everyibiag that could do any hann to man. And nothing in human conception could, in 
primitive limea, be mote fitly acaociaied with the Divinity Uaa tbe bright god of day. Jts 
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eitr]icsi epitbet was Prajlpati, (be lord of Ow anu&ated creation, and mouaierable were tbe 
hymns wbicJi the early Aryans addressed to i( to bespeak its favour. Air, water and hre 
were but Us manifestations and abided in U. la course of time, however, it lost this proud 
preeminence and took the secodary posrtioa of ibe visible cmbleia of the invisible Godhead. 
The sacred Cayaui of the Brahmins reco|iiised )(in this capacity ; it invoked not the sun, 
but (he Divine Spirit which viviBcd it. But tbe sun dad not cease to be a $od. Instead of 
being the Cod I it became one of (he gods,->U became Visnu, the *A1^-Pervader'. Other 
changes followed and these have been already summarised in a preceding pan of this work 
( ante I, pp. (157j f >. The bst capacity in whkh we find (he sun io tbe Sdstras is that of 
curing diseases, especially leprosy, and in ibis character it io tite few temples stUI 

eiUani in honour of it. 

When this last irausiiion took place is not known, but from two verses quoted in the 
KSvya Prakiiia of Mammatba Bhatia, which dates from the 9th century, it would seem that 
the idcu Of the sun being (he divinity over diseases must be considerably older. Mayura 
Glial|d hved long before ilie date of the Advra Pratiia, and lie. having composed u century 
of verses in praise of SOrya. is said to buve cured himself of teprosy. Goyicandra, In his 
commentary on the Saiti^vpfa.%afe. says tbi( cures from diseases result from the grace of 
SCirya : and other authorities may be easily mulilplkd. According to tbe Pur^as, the sun 
bad, by Siimjjlfl, the twin AsvtmkumSras. who were llic physicians of the gods. 

Merles of Konarak. Dui whatever the igc when the change took place, Kooixak 
has been noted from a loog period as a holy one and especially beneficial to those who arc 
afliicted with leprosy. The KapHaSomhitd Is pankulariy eloquent in hs praise. It says ; 
*The forest called Maiircya was produced by Ihe penances of the sage Multrcya. A person 
going thereto icnmediately cures hrmiclf of the frightful dlscose. Those who wisli to dwell 
there without passion and free from sin have their desires fulfilled by the lord of day. Those 
who give up their life in tbe delightful forest of Mailreya, costing aside all their sins, repair 
to the region of light. Those wbo devoutly beboU the image of llic sun od a Sunday in the 
sacred abode of Bavi. and those who die in the Maiireya forest, attalmng immortality and 
freedom from all subsequent births, repair to the region of the Devas and enjoy eteroal feli¬ 
city with (he sun. Whoever worships Bh^skara there with ardent faith immediately frec^ 
bimscir from all sjos and obtains whatever he wishes. There exists the bo]y pool named 
Mangala which bcslows desjraWe rewards to gods. A penon bathing in it on a Tuesday 
for certain obtains prosperily. There also exisis the sacred pool SilmalibhSnda. the purifier 
of the three regions, the remover of all sins, tbe pure, the adored of Siddhas and Gsodharvas, 
surrounded by maoy saints and tbe fiver of salvation to all. Bathing therein men attain 
the light of the suo. Bathing In (he StlmaliMiinda and (beo bcholdiog the lord of shadows, 
a person, destroying bis sins, repairs to (he regioa of (he sun. There is not. verily (here is 
not a river on earth equal to (he Sdryagabgi. Bathing in (be sea before the place a person 
purifies himself from all sins. Tbe lord of waters, (be sea, is the ooblest of all sacred waters 
apd in the waves of the lord of rivers there exists tbe sacred Rf tnelvara which RSma 
worshipped for the good of created beings : and those good men who worship (hat 
RSmcIvara with due faith, obtam desirable rewards from R&macandra himself. Whoever 
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worships Mahe^vera there with eromaiics, flowers eod edibles, goes to tbc region of iivi to 
a celestial ear. Those who bethe ia due form io ibe waters or the Candrabhigi. atuio a 
body resplendent as that of tbc moon, and ultimately trafulate themselves to the mansion 
otladra. There exists ao all •granting tree named Arkavato, adoioed by numerous birds 
and at its foot dwell many saints, and whoever goes to this salvetion<gjvtng bamaa tree, 
becomes for certala indestructible. For the good of animated bnogs Sftrya himself bas be* 
come that tree aod those wbo recite the eacelknt maotfa of Surya under its shade in three 
fortnights attain perfection. On the earth this Ariava{a Is the same with the Nandana tree 
of heaven and I verily say unto thee hereby dwell (148] Siddhas. Those who there reflect 
on Visnu obtain the favour of Vis^u. Whoever dwells under that tree is doubtless a Siddba. 
Those who worship the maker of day on the day of Vijayii*saplaml become suecKsful every¬ 
where and free from sin. Those wbo devoutly behold the Car Festival in the Maitroya 
forest, behold the real body of the sun'. 

Buddhist origin of lha place. The reference lo the Car Fesilval above made is of 
Interest. It has been already shown ( mrr, pp. [t5S| f) that the festival owes its origin to 
Buddhism and Us presence heri; suggests ihe klea that in it we luve the survival of a Buddhist 
rite. The place must have been a flourishing (own in (he time of the Buddhists, though 
perhaps not so important at Bhuvuncivara or Furl, and even as (he two la iter were nppro* 
printed by the Hindus, so was the former; and iiva and Vispu havtng been provided for, 
Sflrya came in for tlie third place. The five leading forms of modern Hinduism, ineiudjag 
those of the ^aivas, tue Vaifpavas, ihe Sauras, the Siklas and (he Cipapatyas, bad already 
long since obtained good currency in Ihe 5th aod the 6th centuries, and at the revival of 
Hinduism in OriSsa about tha( time it is but naiurat lo suppose that each sect should select 
one of the prirtcipal Buddhist acats of Ihe province for its respective system of religion. 
Accordingly we find the iaivus at Bbuvanclvara, (he Vatsnavas at Puri, and the ^Aktaa at 
YAjapur,all unquestionable Buddhist places, slilJ possosing vestiges of former Buddhist dotni* 
nation; and KoijDrak and Oarpana.dK places for Surya andOageia, may be fairly supposed 
to have been Buvkihi&t. The evidence available Is. certainly, cxccediogly meagre aod unsatis* 
factory ; but without Ihe asaumption of previous sanctity and celebrity, it becomes difHcuU 
to account for the selection of a aea*beach for the dedkaiion of so costly and magnifleeitt a 
temple os the Black Pogoda. 

Muhammadan accounL During (he ascendancy of the Muhammadans, the place 
was still of considerable importance, aod tbe Patbans were not above cbming it as their own 
and attributing at least a part of its sanctity to a saint of their sect. This is evidenced by a 
story cited by Abul Fazl in (he Aift’i’Akbari. It is there said—'Many pretend that at (his 
place is the tomb of Kabir Mowelhid aod to this day they relate many stories of his sayings 
and doings. He was revered both by Mubanunadans and Hindus on account of bis wisdom 
and exemplary viAue. When he died, tbe Brabnuns wanted to carry his body to be burnt 
and the Muhammadans insisted on burying it; but when they bAed up the sheet from the 
bier, tbe corpse could oot be fouod*^. 

Of the Great Temple at the place, Abu) Faal gives tbe following account: ‘Near to 
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Jaiaaaut i% the tempte of (be suo, in (be ending of which was expeoded Uie whole revenue 
of Orissa for (welve >ears. No one cao behold this immeA&e edifice without being struck 
with arDazement. The wall which surrounds the whole is one liitodred and finy cubits high 
and ninetem cubic thick. Tliere are three enuaiicee lo iL At the eastern gale are two very 
fine figures of elephants each with a man up hU trunk. To the west are two turprisiog 
figures of horeemen. completely armed ; and over the northern gate are carved two tigers, 
who having killed Iwo elephants, arc sitting upoo them. In the front of the gate is a pillar 
of black stone,* of ao ocUgonal form, filly colnU high. Tberc are nine flights of sleps ; 
after ascending which you come inio an catensive enclosure, where you discover a large 
dome, conslrctcd of slooe. upon which ore carved the sun and slam, and round them is a 
border, where ore represented u variety of hunan figures expressing the diflereni passk>DB of 
the mind ; some kneehng. others prostrated with (heir faces upon (he earth ; together with 
minstrels, and a number of sirange arui w’onderful animals, such as never existed but In 
iouiginalion. This is said to be a work of seven hundred and thirty years' antiquiiy. Rajah 
Nursing Deo finished ihi» building, ihcrcby erecting for himself a lasting monumenl of fame. 
There are twenty*eigJit other tempkv belonging (o this pagoda, six before the northern gate 
aod twenty*two without the enclosure; and tiiv 7 are all n^ricd to Jiavc performed 
miracles*^. 

(149] This description wa> appnrcnil; uvuukJ iioin a corrc>pondciU who was by 
no means an uccurute observer utKl Ur dciaiU are obviously faulty, (i shows, however, that 
the place was at the time, about tlie dose of the I6ih century, still nourishing and nol totally 
deserted as it now is. The Ttmf»k Atmah say that the images of S&rya and Candra, which 
were the presiding divinities of ihc Koiylrak Temple, were brouglu awity to Puri by 
Naraiimhi Oeva. ( A. D. i62b*l652 ). It must follow tbai ihc aeddeot wbicb knocked 
down the temple, however caused, must have occurred between 1602, when Abul Paai died, 
and the saveatosnlh eectury. With the removal of Ibe sacred imagca, from a place which 
had no nunufacturcs or consiDcrce. nor any large navigable rivers, its desertion by the people 
wbo gave it eclai was a consequence which look only a few years to be cousuinmatcd. The 
sea also had been gradually receding from its old shore line, for originaily the town was 
situated close by the sea*beach and it is now ntore than a mile away from it, and (hat 
must hove also toM upon the prosperity aod eontnbuted (o the desertion of the place. 

Great T«mpl^-.lts courtyard. Of Uk twcDiy*cight minor temples ootieed by Abul 
FazI there Is ao truce left now ; aod of ibc great (emj^ itself, there is but a small remnant. 
The height of the erKlosing wall as gives by him is palpably wrong ; no enclosing wall that 
I have aver seen or read of rose lo the stupendous height of buadred aod fifty cubits. The 
wall is no longer existent; but from (he ramaios of the (run^ies formed by those wbo dug 
out and earned away the stemes from iu foundatioo, I calculaie its thickness to have been 
about 7 or 8 feel; aad judging from that 1 believe the height of tbe wall was under 2S feet. 

1 ootiosd a few of the battlemeats whieb ongiDally capped the wall and are oow lying about 
here and there, and they measured twenty-tsro inebes in height with a ihiekoess of (d)out 
16'iiKfaes. They bad bees evsdestly set up along tbe outer edge of the wall, kaviog a broad 
4. Now erccUd before Un Kiri Temple. S. Gladwto*! Ik., ti. I 
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berm \tAmd for soldiers to walk aboot and ddesd the temple from outside attack. Tlier 
are of identically the same shape end size aa those of the baidements on the eastern and the 
soudiero sides of the Puri enclosure ( Plates Lit, LHIand people say that the latter were 
brought from KonSrak and set up when the Puri temple A’as repaired in the early part of 
the last ceotary. This identity of shape aod size, coupled with the fact already noticed 
( p. (113]) that these eastern and the soulheni baitkmefits tre different from those that 
occur on the western and the northern sides artd which are older and smailcr, fully bear out 
the tradition. 

The trenches referred to above are not contieuous; they have been filled up in most 
places ; and the land on the western and the northern sides have been ploughed up and 
brought under cultivation ; I could not, therefore, measure the length of the enclosure. The 
breadth was, as far as J could nsake out, between 503 vod S50 feet, nod (he length must have 
bees about 750 feet. According to Abol FazI this enclosure was pierced on three sides by 
gateways ; but the images of horses, tigers and elephants, said to have been placed by these 
gittcways, and still extant, lying by the three doorways of the porch of the temple, and iheir 
pedustali are still traceable there. It is itot at all likely that those who pulled down the gate¬ 
ways took the trouble to remove the images a great way olT only to cast them on the ground. 
It is to be presumed, therefore, iliat the sites of the statues were the sides of the doors of the 
porch ; for I sutpeet the reporter of Abut hazi confounded the outer gateways with the three 
doorways of the pore!.. Theprioeipal gateway was doubtless placed on the eavteni side, 
right in front of the temple. Jt was moct probably coveted o>‘er by a pyramidal structure 
like what we see at Bhuvaneivura and Puri; but Uicre is nothing to show whether this was 
repeated on the other sides or not. The Bhuvancfvara enclosure has propylon on the east 
side, a small doorway each on the north and the south sides, but none on the west, aad the 
seme urrnugement at one tune obtained in tho inner enclosing wall of the Puri temple, but 
lU outer courtyard now has pyramida] propylons of uniform make on all the four sides; it 
is difikull to deicnnme, therefore, how many gateways there were at Konirak. There 
might have been three as stated by Abul FazI; but there are no traces of them now to be 
seen. The mistake made by Abul FazJ regarding the position of the statues has led 
Mr. Stirling to aoothcr. He is of orhnlon that 'within (his ( outer enelosure ) was u second 
enclosure having three eotr.xnces called Aava or bone, the Hast! or elephant end the Simha 
or lion gate, from the colossal figures of those anlmab which surmounted the several side 
poets. Tbe horses and dephaots oa the north aod south, haw long since been pnopitated 
from their bases, but the lions or rather griffins still retain (be attitude and position assigned 
to them by Abul Fazl, except (bat they are sCandiog. instead of sitting, on (he bodisa of 
elephants, and have one paw lifted in (be act of striking'^. New as tbe positions of the figures 
was close by, almost abutting, the eotnocea of the Audieoce Hall, there could not have been 
a second ettcloiure. The difficulty of removinf (he statues, urged with regard to (be outee 
enclosure, a^^lles equally (o u iDocr one. 

Tho Bhoga Mandipa* Hie original plan of (he Bhuvancfvara aod the Puri tempka 
iaeJodod only two buddings, a temple p roper and a porch or audience ball, the Jagaoioban 
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or Moban of iha Uriyas. Two other bwldiogs were &ubsequeot]y, at differeot limes, added 
to each so as to make a suite of foox buildiiigs staodiog io a file [150] and coininuaicating 
with each other. The Koolrak builder, io addUioo to (he two principal ones, took id haad 
a third, and he placed it so that eaough room was kA between it aod the second for a 
fourth. In other words be had the temple and poreh abutdng each other and the Bhoga 
Mandapa or Hall of OfTeruigs at a short distance, leaving space for the Dancing Hall to be 
afterwards built From i($ posHroo. detached from (he temple, the third buildiog could oot 
have well served the purposes which its oame would indicate. Origioally It must have been 
intended either for a Dancing Hall, a place of enieruiiunent and music, or a lecture.room 
where (he people congregated lo bear the^hstros ioterpreted, as in the chaultries of Southern 
India and the Mukil Mandapa of Puri, though it was not an open building tueh as ebauU 
thes and Mukti Mandapas usually are. But whatever it was, it was dismantled during the 
Uit century and removed to Purr, wbere il has now been set up as the Hall of OITerinp of 
the Lord of the world ( p. (120) ). Its site at KonSrak is now iodicaied by a huge moss of 
rubbish overgrown withiuogle. 

The Tower or Temple proper. Of the Other two buildings the temple proper ii 
olio now totally dismantled, and forming an enormous mass of stones, studded with a few 
plpcl trees here and there, and harbounog snakes, from tbe dread of which few care to 
approach it. The only uv/k of art prominently noticeable on it at the time when J visited 
Ihe place was a figure of a rampani lioo, which bad projected from the southern face of the 
tower. Wishing to have it measured wUb a (ape, 1 desired i cowherd boy to go up and 
do the needful for me ; but (he dread of snakes made him refuse iny offer of two rupees, 
when hit dally earnings probably did not exceed a penny. I guessed its size to be about 
U feet, and its weight, including that of the horizontal porttoo which was built into the wall, 
lo be about 6 tons. It has jutted out in the air at a bcight of about a hundred feel from 
the ground. Judging from the Creat Tower and other temples of Bhuvancivan, 1 believe 
there were similar figures also on the west and the north sides of the temple but they arc 
now completely buried in rubbish. In 1524, wbeo Mr. Slirltog visited the piece, only a 
small section of the temple was standing. It was about dim huudred and twenty feet io 
height, aod, when seen from a distaaec,geve*to (bo ruin a singular appearance, somclbing re* 
sembling that of a ship under saiH. This ponkm was sUU sUndiog in 1939, when Mr. 
Pergusson took a drawing of it for bb Fictutts^ut li/usirati 0 fis of itu ArchHecture of 
Hindustan, but when \ saw it at tbe dose of (868 iia \appa portion had tumbled down. 
Mr. Fergu&son has since produced a restMcd drawing of this temple and it alTords the only 
representation that can now be had oftfab most nugoificeui sample of Orissan art. 

How ibc temple fell cannot now be poeiUvdy affirmed, but that the dcstructioo was 
caused either by a sinking of tbe foundation or by a smart shock of earthquake, there can 
be no doubt. Exceptiog might be taken lo tbe earthquake ibeoiy as no cOCtt of a seismic 
commotion is now visible on tbe porch ; but tbe dfecl of an earthquake on a slender tower 
upwards of 200 feet high would be very diffmot froD whal it would be on a squat four* 
sided room with stone walls from 10 lo 20 feet thick, and tbe tower might wcU suffer wbeo 
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ihf room eseap« without a crack. It k dilBcuh, however, lo conceive that the memory of 
so severe a aelsmic catastrophe could be enrirely forgoitn. No elichi quake could knock 
down so solid a siruciurc of stone as the temple iiAqueMiociably wus and a quake suflkieaily 
•igorous for the purpose must have been very extensively felt aod for cenaiu femembefed- 
but tradition ii entirely silent in Uda respect and I am disposed, therefore, to lay greater 
Mrees on (he faulty character of the foundation. Tbe ground is everywhere in this locaUiy 
saady. and. though it is to be presumed that the architect liad taken some precaution against 
the fault of the soil by carrying his fouodalioo below the level of the upper sandy layer, it is 
very likely that he failed to reach the solid earth below, and. building on sand rendered the 
chaitce of the foundation sinking possible aod that chance overtook hit work ia time. It is 
certain that ibc pillars which supported the masonry ceiling of the porch did fall by the 
sinking of tbe ground on which they had been built. Situated in the middle of a square 
'Oom with stone walls 10 to 30 feet they could soi break but by sinking and they brought 
down the ceiling along with them. No force to knock them dowm could be applied lane* 
rally which would leave the side walls uninjured; ami tbe walls arc uninjured. It is obvious 
that in faliing the pillars did not knock against the walls and wc can attribute their full only 
to the sinking of iheir bases. No other theory cin suAke to explain llic occurrence. If so 
what has unquestionably happened in the porch may be fairly assumed to have occurred m 
the temple. Mr. Fergusson is of this opinion. He says. 'From an euminaiion of the ruins 
themselves, I am inclined to think that the failure of the manhy foundation that supported 
so enonnous a mass was by fur ihe most probable cause. Had the place been subject to 
earthquakes, the tottering fragment of the tower that still remains could scarcely have stood 
Tor two centuries and lightning could scarcely have shattered so enormous a pyramidal mass 
and was much more likely to have been attracted by tbe iron*roorad porch than by the tower 
which probably had no iroa io iu composiiioo, while Ihe appearance of the ruin is easily 
that which would result from a subsideoce of the fouodation'*. That (ISI ] the temple did 
not suffer from hostile aiieck may be aasumed as eenaio. for stooe walls of the thicknesa 
under notice could not be knocked down by any artillery which an eaemy could bring to 
bear ugainst them two to ihtec hundred years ago. AruKery of the time did not break down 
the brick temple at Buddha Cayi*. Nor can we assume anything like blasting with gun¬ 
powder, as the quantity of powder which would have sufficed to knock down the temple 
would have also told seriously on tbe four walls of Ihe porch. Mere uodermioing wouW 
have been a dangerous game for the miners i it would have besides required a long time and 
left a huge tumulus of earth and sand in tbe oeigbbourhood. Adverting to the destruction 
(ind desecration of the temple. Mr, Stirling gives a story, the main element of which, a load' 
Slone, is obviously fictitious, but Ihe sloxy is worthy of note. It runs thus : 

*The natives of the neighbouring villages have a strange fable to account for its deser 
lion. They relate that a kumMo pdikar or loadstone, of immeose size, was formerly lodged 
in the summit of the great tower, which had Ihe efleel of drawing ashore all vessels passing 
I. *P»ciujv«qM lliu9t»i*ao* of Ihe Ai^Mctare of HlAduetan'. p. 27. 0. 'OuUdbe Gtyr. p. SI. 
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near the coasL Tbe ioconvoieoce of this wu so much fdt that about two ceotories uoee, 
in the Mughal iime» the crew of a dup if**^*^ at a diftajice aod stealing down the coaai, 
attacked ibe teoiple, scaled the tower aod carried off the loadstooe. Tbe pnestSi alarmed at 
this violation of the sanctity of the place, reosoved the image of tbe god with all its para¬ 
phernalia to Puri, where they have ever since rereained, and from that date tbe temple 
became deserted and went rapidly to rub. As above iolimalcd, Uic orjgb of its dilapida¬ 
tion may obvbusly be uaenbed either to an earthquake or lo Ughioing.' But many eauses 
have concurred to acceleraie (he progress of deslructioa when ooce a beginning had been 
made. To say nothntg of the effects of weather oa a deserted building aod of the vegeta* 
lion that always takes root under such circumstances, il b ^ear that much injury has been 
done by the mhabiunu of the neighbourhood, io forcing out the iron damps which held the 
stones together, for the sake of (he metal; and it is well koown that the ofAcers of the 
Marhaiin government actually beat down a pari of the walls, to procure materials for bull* 
ding some insIgniAcunt temples at Puri'to. 

Kront its great height the tower served, as the pcmh now does, as a beacon lo manners, 
wanting them of the shallow shore of the neighbourhood and i( vma an easy transit from that 
to the romantic loadstone and the story of Sinbad the sailor of the Arohion Sights. I was at 
Arsi induced in think tiui (he fall look place before the consecration of the temple and commu* 
mcjtcd the opinion lo Dr. Hunter ; but after mature considertson I am forced to a dillcrent 
conclusion. The age of (he images of the sun and the moon must date from llie lime (he 
place was uppmpriuivd to Hindu worriup m the Sth. the Oih or the 7ih century, und ihc 
Gangctic king UiTtguliyu Narusimha built the greet temple for their belter accoinniodatioii. 
The eoniccriiiion. theroforo, must have taken place iotmediakly after its completion. There* 
ufter. we have tlic testimony of Abul Fail that the place continued in a thriving condition 
for three eenturlee eml fell only in the begioAing of tbe I7(h ceniury. It in impossible to 
believe that the temple was left unconsecrated for such a length of time. 

The Audience Hall. The Japenobaa or Audieece Hall is ibe only portion of the 
temple now in existence in its entirety : it passes under the name of tbe Black Pagoda, ft 
It a square building of 66 feet a side, with a twofold projectioii on each side. In this respect 
the Konftrnk Japmohan is different from the Puri and (he Bhuvane&vare examples. The 
hitter ure. as already shown, so broken by a mul(iH>eiiy of butlrcv*1ike projections and 
receding angles that the original quadrangular character of (heir ground plan )s not at aII per* 
ceptible to the eye. whereas here (he square form is promiitently uiid obirusivciy apparent 
( see Plate LV] and compare with PUle 14V). Mr. Stirling ooticea Ihc square ground-plan, 
but adds, if «c (ohe :n the four projecting doorways, it should rather be called a cross* 
but ihc double projections on each side caiuioi strkily be so desigiuied. The projections 
arc comparatively slight aod barely sufRdeol to break tbe moooiony of the 0al wails wilhout 
disturbing them general character. The pHolh is high, about 7 feet, and forms a berm all 
round the building ; but rubbish and brokea stones have so accumulated all lOund that I 
could not osceriain the way io which it hod been ornamented. Its existence is indicated by 
a fight of nine steps on the east side by which acc^ is had to thatop of (he berm. Similar 
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flights unquestionably eitsfcd oo tbc north aod the south side* ; but they are, except in a 
few places, now buried under rubbieb. Above Uie berm thm is a base moulding formed of 
a tile one foot thick, over ii a deep cyma engraved on the upper surfsee in the form of lotus 
petals and thereupon a thin receding tile. The vralb over this plinth are diversified by 
niches formed by flat pilasters and divided into two tiers by a broad lUt-ribhed band which 
goes all round the bulkliiig and gives to the whole the appeurartcc of two storeys. Taking 
Mito account the plinth and the hands which l*e on Ilic upper row of niches, people generally 
describe the building as four^toreyed. 

(IS2] The niches arc set off with floral band and designed for statues of men, women 
and lions. Tbc bands arc of the various types so common at Bliuvanc$\ani(sce iliusirulions 
m Vol. 1), but they arc superior both in conception and in execution ; taken altogether they 
jiford the most beautiful spccimcns of Orissun urL Above ll>c upper row of niciics IhCiv is 
another series of horiaomul binds similar in make to Uw lower one, hut of much gruuUr 
uepth, being equal to the depth of the space devoted to the ui^Kr row of niches and this 
vompicies the decoration of the side wulh. 

The eurniee of tins building i> perfcelly bonconlat us at Diiuvaiwsvau and I'liri nitd 
piojeeis nearly six Iccl from the body of the walls. It is foni^ of laigc Niabs laid Hat on 
ihc walb, and has. as cLscwhcrc, ISO support of any kiml. except what it derives iVom the 
portion resting on the wall on which ir is placed, and the weight of the masonry built over it. 
Its outer edge is carved into a frieze of animals and is set off by a series of richly earvod 
funcet'headed crests. 

The roof begins on the cornice and recedes uniformly lo perfect pyramid, ilte style of 
building being of the l>orizonul arch patierq so common m Hindu lumptes all over Indui. 
The perpendicular height of this pyramid is 6^ or 64 feel and Ute slope about 72 feet. The 
body of the pyramid is not left bare ; at intervals ledges of the depth of the cornice project, 
and these with the eomiee form a senes of seven steps, of the sumo character and style, 
differing only in the figures curved oo their edges, the pattern bvhig different—lion^, elephants, 
geese, soldiers, being the objects carved. Above the seventh ledge Uic pyramidal core is 
kft bare to (he height of scvcr.il feci; in other words it forms a deep rccu».s the from oi 
which is ornamented by a line of life-size human figures, with uplifted hands, showing as if 
they were supporting (he Superincumbent weight of a second series of six ledges. In IX^il 
when Mr. Fergusson visited Che place, most of (he figures were ia situ, hut in J1I69 they hud 
been removed or broken down, Over the sixth ledge of the second sencs tl>e bare pyramid 
reappears witJi a line of human figures as in the first instance, sod thereupon a series of live 
ledges are produced. The edges of (heae are leA uncatved. and herein, as in most other 
details, the architect displays bis coosvmmatc koowledge of hrs art. The edges arc under 
16 inches in thickness, and bnssi-riUevi tbereon (^aced at a beighi of over KO feet would have 
been totally lost lo the beholder. Over the topoiost Mge comes a compressed ribbed dome 
supported on crouching lion and having over it a bell-diaped figure carved over with lotus 
petals, and (hereupon a second dome supported on lions as the first, the arrangement being 
the exact counterpart of what obtains in the Audience Hall of the Great Tower at Bhuva* 
nefvara < Flare XXX ). Origiaatly over this stood tbe vase-shaped Kalaia common oo 



Orissin porches; but it hes been somehow kooekol down. 

The following is Mr. Fergussoa's deecriptJoa of this magaitkeDl roof: 'The roof, which 
in height K about equal to the width of the temple, or sixty feet, is likewise divided into four 
comparlmeDis. the two lowest of wbkh art composed of w projecting cornices, separated 
hy a deeply recessed companmeni cootainiiig sculpture as large as life ; while all the faces 
of these twelve cornices are covered by basai*nlievi of processions, hunting and battle scenes 
und representations of all the occupations and amusements of life. immense variety of 
illustrations of Hindu manners contained in it may he imagined when we think that, with a 
height of from one foot to eighteen inches, the frieae extends to nearly three thousand feci 
in length, and contains, probably, at least twice that Dumber of figures. The upper of the 
three Gompanmenls has only five cornices, and none of their faces are sculptured. The 
whole is crowned by (he lotus*shjpcd dominteal oroament. as k universally the case but 
which is here of a singularly elegant form. Were such a roof us (lus pieced over a coloiuiadc 
or on 0 well much cut up with openings, it would, no doubt, be overpoweringly heavy; hut 
placed as it is on n solid wall, with only one opening on each face, and that ^o deeply re* 
cessed, I scarcely know one so smgubrly ai^ropriate and elegant: and the pUy of light and 
shade from its bold and varied projections and intervening shadows give rt a brillMnt and 
sparkling effect that. I confess. I have almost never seen equalled'^*. 

The porch ho«. os usual m Orissa, a single door on each side. The door is ptuced in 
the middle of the eentrni bsy. which projects nearly ten feet from the Inw of the wall. The 
western door is covered by the debris of the fallen temple on the outside, and that of the 
ceiling Inside, and could not. therefore, be seen. The doors on the other three sides are very 
much alike, and. miuoiis the desenpuon of ooe applies io the other two. The 

luost elaborately finished is the eastern pie which forms the main entrance to the chamber. 
It was originally flanked on each side by a polygonal pilaster, which was m situ in 183b when 
Mr. Fergusson made his drawing, but I saw no trace of it. The broken face of the wall 
shown in Plate No. LVl indicates the position it occupied. On its outer side there were two 
statues one over the other in a line with the nkbes in the wall. The lcfi*hand side Agures 
are still extant; but tho^ On the right side have been detroyed. The pilasters supported 
an iron beam 21 feet long with an averap scaolling of I to 8 loebcs (see Vol. I. p. j36|) aad 
over it was placed u heavy piece of stone 19x 3x3 ft. This formed the architrave, and on 
its front were carved []S3] in baa-refief the images of the mne placets. The top of the 
architrave was placed flush with (he horizontal bands which form (he upper tier of the four¬ 
fold division of the wall. |p Mr. Fergusson’a pkmre some hasvi-rilievi are shown on the 
space between the lop of the architrave and the cornice.'< but io my photograph (he space 
appears all broken and dilapidated, la fact the fall of the side pilasters brought down the 
irofi beam, the stone architrave and (be sculptures above them. In some respect Mr. 
Fergusson's peture appears to be a restoration and I am not certain, therefore, whether the 
side pilasters With (beir superstructure have fallen since 1838 or bad tumbled before that 
date. At the close of 1868 the beam was lying in froot of the temple and the stone archi¬ 
trave on a truck at a distaoce of above two huitdred yards from it. 

12. TielUKsque tUuMralMU of Ibe ArcbitMufc of HiD^aUa’. p, 28. 
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The face of (he stone architrave ia dnh5ed ioto nioe panels, each coiUaiomg a human 
ligiirc. richly oroameoied, wearing a hi^-poiaieJ crown and seated cross-ieggcd on a k>tus. 
The panels are framed by squat pilasters supportuig a iritoiled arch ( Plate LVlll). The 
design is neat and beautifully executed. The first figure, beginning from the left-hand side, 
is that of Rav) or the sun. According to a hymn all/ibuteO to Vyisa, he should be of the 
colour of the hibiscus flower {/oM) and very refulgent; but in sculpture he appears like a 
genial looking man holding a fuIl'Wowii lotus in each uplifted hand. The second U Soma 
or the moon. In appearance it is the counterpart of the first, cxcepl in the position of the 
hut\d9, which arestrcicbcd forward, the left holding a water vessel and the right a rosary 
which he is engaged in counting. TIv hymn aforesaid assigns him a white colour like that of 
the conch'Sheli. or snow. The third is Maflpla ( Mars 1; the fourth Budha ( Mercury ), 
son of the moon ; the fifth Brhaspatl ( Jupiter }: the sixth ^ukra ( Venus ); and the seventh 
Sani < Saturn ). In sculpture they are alike in form, feature, ornaments and occupation, 
except Jupiter who sports a flowing beard, fn the hymn, the third is described to be a red* 
coloured youth, born of the earth, reaptendent as un agglomeiatlon of lightning and holding 
a spike. The fourth is a son of the okkui, of a dark blue colour like that of (he bud of the 
priyaifgii ( PofUeum /lohfum ). of unnvuUcd beauty and benign uppearance. The Hfth is of 
the colour of gold ; he is the high pncsi of gods and and sages. The sixth Is llu; high priest 
of the Asuras. and of the colour of (he sulk of the winter jessamine (JfimftUu pudcscens ). 
The seventh is the son of Ravj (sun) by Cbiyft < ilarkoess) and of a deep blue colour. The 
eighth R&hu or the aseendlng node. Is the son of Sinthlki. He was produced by one hunuin 
body being divided into two, tbe upper bait forming him and Ibe lower half the decending 
node. He is of u most fierce aspect and the oppressor of the sun and the moon, one or 
other of which, according to Purauic mythology, he swallows and thereby produces an 
eclipse, la sculpture he Is repreaenicd as a grituiing grotesque monster, with one immense 
caoioe tooth pmjeciiag from tbe upper ja* ; he has u rouoded crown with three triangular 
peaks and a nimbus of rays lermiAating in dots. In one hand he holds a rounded object, 
which Mr. Stirling takes for a hatchet, but which is probably meant for (he sun, und in the 
other a crescent moon. Tbe last is Keiu, the descending node, son of Rudra ; he is of the 
^colour of a smoke rising from smouldering straw, fierce and wicked, the oppressor of the 
stars. The upper part of his body is in all Us details similar to that of the first four figures, 
but the lower purl is fonned of the body of a serpent which coils round so as at first sight to 
produce the impression of its being of tbe same character os that ^ tlie first seven figures. 
The busts of most of the figures are so developed as to appear like those of young woioen. 
Mr. Stirling describes the dlh as a youthful female, with 'plump well rounded figure'; but 
the mistake has arisen from the association of the idea of Venus with this figure. As oji 
Englishman, Mr. Stirling could not shake off bis early impressions. In India neither the 
moon nor Venus is anywhere likened to a female. On rdereoce to the photograph ( Plate 
LVIII) it will also be seen that the sixth figure does not differ from the others. Images of 
these plaoets, besides, occur over the doorway of all the richer temples in On&sa and no- 
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where ha5 a rcinalc bcscii pUced in the room of the high prk&t of the Asuras. In legends 
^ukrs is blind of one eye. but this b not shown in sculpture. The object of placing the 
planets over the gateway is to make ibem, who are the arbiters of muodane destiny, sub¬ 
servient to the welfare of the temple. 

Both the design and the execution of the frieze are exeeileni and as the stone was lying 
uneared for in front of the porch, the Asiatic Society of Bengal some time ago expressed a 
wbii to have it brought to its Museum at CalcuUa. The CovemmeBl, thereupon, sanc- 
ttuned a grunt of of Rs. 3.000 for Its removal and the work was made over to the Public 
Works I3cpartm<nt, The grant, however, sufficed for Iha laying of a tram-road and (he re¬ 
moval of the Slone to a distance of about two hundred yird^, aod, the nearest port for 
putting the stone on board a Govemmeni steamer being somewhat over a mile, the work 
ImJ to be abandoned, and Ihc stone now lies on its (ruck as shown in the pliotograph. 

[ iSt} The door frame is of chlotite and of a rectangular shape. It appears, however, 
In the unncNcd phoingr«»ph { PLiie LVIl) narrow above and broad at the base, like an anci- 
ciU Cgyptioi doorway ; this b owing to error produced by the camera having been placed in 
a sliinling position oji very low ground right In fronU Its front is one mass of carving of 
llie richest and most sumptuous description to be seen anywitere in India. The pattern is 
cunvcntiojMl. being met with not only >n dilfereni pans of OrkM, nuubly in the porch of 
the Great Tower of Rhuvaneivara, but also in the Ajania Cave No. and elsewhere ; but 
its hnlsh is most exquisite, The design tncludes sevea distinct hands cDclosed In a frame 
having its edge moulded ia the form of cymarecta and set olT with a series of lotus-petals 
edged with beaded ornaments. In the photograph the petals may be mistakea for achiaa^. 
The bands are all set on the same level; they rcte from the top of alto-rilievo human figures 
standing in different attitudes and terminate at the corner of (he lintel, the transverse portions 
on the lintel being m some of the bands dilTerently ornamented. The Inmost bond has a 
Jloral design similar to fig. 24, Plate XI of Vol 1. The next it formed of two twining ser¬ 
pents which lenninnte at the top in a female bust. The cliaate design and exquisite finish of 
this scroll cannot b: surpa^tsed by any carving of medieval times. The third is foriDed of 
paneh Kllcd in. ulicrnalely, with Ihc coal-of-arms design shown in Kig. 46ii, Plate XXXI11, 
Vol. i. and human couples in disgustingly obscene altitudes. In ihc transverse portion of 
this band the coat-ofarms design i> omitted and the human couples arc replaced by single 
squatting figures, cither singing or pUying on musical insiruincnts. The fourth is a trailing 
vine in the loop^ of which cherubs are at pluy In the (ran^verxe portion of (his band the 
viue is dropped nnd the clicrubs are replaced by human figures in a flying attitude, each 
carrying a female seated on his oul-atretchcd thigh ( Fig. 143, Plate XXXVi, Vol. ( ). The 
fifth is formed of a series of mmiaturc (Mlostcrsset one over the other, the transverse portion 
being fllled in with muucians (daying mostly on the large drum called khofa < Fig. 169, 
Plate XXX, Vol. 1). The sixth is a repetition of the third in every detail and the seventh is 
formed of a string of cucurbitaceous nowmfFig. M3, Plate XXXVf, Vol. 1 ). In the 
middle of the transverse portion of each bnod (here is a panel Sanked with pilasters and filled 

in with bassl-rilievi. The subject of the lowest pond is the sun os shown in the Navagraha 
• « 
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frieze, holding a fulUblova lotus in mb hand and attended by two «efvant^ .vn' hg chaurls. 
In the next panel the central figure is a ri)i explaining something Co a nnnister standing with 
folded hands on one side while a servant on the other shJc waves n chauri, Th s <s repealed 
In the Third, fourth, fifth and sixth panels. In the topmost panel the ra>S appears in a 
niche surmounted by a trifolled arch and baviog the head of an eisphani on each side. 

When the side pilasters were m rinr the frame was separated from them by interval 
of about a foot and a half, whkh vras left {daiik. This arrangement brought out the carvings 
in good relief and by marked contrast produced excelfent artistic efTecl, 1 he sides of tlie 
entrance were also perfectly plain, the large polished chlorite slabs with whidi they are lined 
producing a much better efTecl than any carved work couM do. The slabt have now been 
defaced by the v.nndalism of Coropeao visiiors.—enoslly civil and military officers who have 
from lime to time held charge of the districts of Puri and Cuitack.'^who have ptirchascd 
cheap immortality by scratching iheir namea thereon with pen knives or other iron indru* 
n>enis. To the honour of ihe karned hlstonanof Orissa, I must, however, odd lhal Mr. 
Stirling's name docs not appear on ihe slabs. 

The interior of the chamber h plain. The walls were ptasiercd and whue*washcd. but 
not set off with any carving. A plain moulding formed of a eyma and a tile runs ult round 
the room at height of 5 feel from the floor and that is Ihe only ilccoratinn which has been 
attempted for the interior. The floor is entirely covered by a large mass of rubbish, which 
his resulted from the fall of a false fiai eciUng which originally covered the undeMurfucc of 
the pyramidal roof. This ceiling was supporled on four square pillars which ha<l dividetl the 
area of the room into a nave and iwo ablcv. Tise remains of these piiUirs arc still to be 
found in the midst of the rubbish, as aNo the iron beams whkh were hid over them, and 
which extended from il^m to the side walls lo suppon the ceiling. The beams ore of thick 
SCO ml I Jig and front 12 to 20 feel long. A few of the beams are still Mkklng lo the walls by 
one end, the other hangjog in Ibe air. The ceiling formed no part of the roof and there was 
considerable space lefl vacant between it and the roof. According to Abul Tuzl’s dcscri^ion 
the ceiling was painted ( p. fl48|) but no trace of such palming can now be found. It is 
obvious that the pi I In m did not faJf from the weight of the roof, nor could lightning or earth* 
quake knock them down, leaving the skIc walls and Ihe roof untouched. Hostile humoii 
agency could not be brought to bear upon them without insuring the walls, but I he walls are 
uninjured, and even the plastering oo them is tolerably intact. The v>lulion of the problem, 
therefore, can be elTected only by tbe supposition that tbe foundation of the pillars sank ami 
thereby brought down the superstructure. 

Taking the structure as a whole it is the noblest specimen of medieval art extant in 
India. Faults it has, both mechanical and artistic, and serioos ones too.—but its gcncml 
esceXencc entirely covers its defects and very justly did [SS$] Abul FazI remark ‘ihnt no one 
can behold this Immense edifice without being struck with amazement*. Mr. Tergusson, by 
far the ablest European critic who has visited ibis temple, arid whose opinion in u question 
of this kind would carry the greatest wdgbt. is most emphatic in his praise of this monument. 
He says, ‘The temple itself is of tbe sacne form as all the Orissan temples and pearly of the 
same dimensiops as the great ones of Bobaoeswar and Pun ; it surpasses, however, both 



these in Isvjsh richness of detail; so nu^ so, indeed, that perhaps I do not exaggerate when 
I say that it is, tor its size, the most richly ornamented building—exteroa)Iy at least—in (he 
whole worIJ'tr, Agaio : *Taken altogether, this building may, as far as my experience goes, 
be considered as one of (he very best qxcimens of Indian architecture as an exterior; though 
in Upper India there are interiors infinitely finer. There is altogether so much consonance 
in the parts and appropriateoess in (he details, that the effect of the whole is particularly 
charirnng. In speaking, however, thus in its praise. I must be understood to limit that to its 
effect as an artistic architectural composition ; for the sculpture that covers the walls—not 
thu roof—is generally bad In design and execution and of an obsccoity of expression which it 
is impossible to describe and whidi ii would be dilTicult for even a very depraved European 
imagination to conceive'*. It is.however, so completely subordinate to the architecture that 
this defect is not perceived in coniemplaiing the building at such i distance as enables one to 
grasp it as a whole’'^ 

Adverting to ibe sculptures of this temple, Mr. Stirling says, *T1)C skill and labour of 
the best artists scetn to have been reserved for (he finely polished slabs of chlorite, which line 
and decorate the outer faces of the doorways. The whole of the sculpture on these figures, 
comprising men and animals, foliage and arabesque p^itterns. is executed with a degree of 
taste, propriety and freedom, which would stund a C0mp.irison with i,onio of our best sped* 
mens of Gothic architccliinl ornament. The workmanship remains, too, as perfect ns if it 
had just come from under the chisel of the sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and 
durability of (he stone'* 

The testimony of Or. W, W, Hunter tt abo worthy of note. He says, The most esqui* 
site memorial of sun worship in India, or I believe in any country, is the temple of Konarulc 
upon the Orissa shore. It concentrates in itself (he accumulnicd beauties of the four orchi* 
teclural centuries among the Hindus. Notwithstanding the indecent sculptures which dis* 
grace its exterior wall, it forms the climax of Bengal art and wrung an unwilling tribute even 
from the Mu fiamnu Jans’*', fteferriog to (he tact a ad talent of the artists, he observes: 
'Sculptures in high relief, exquisitely cut. but of an indecent character, cover the exterior 
walls and bear wiincss (o an age when Hindu artists worked from nature. The nymphs are 
beautifully shaped women, lo luscious attitudes ; (he elephants move along at the true ele* 
phsnl trot and kneel down in stone exocily as they did in life. Some of the latter have, 
however, (he exaggerated ear and conventional mouth of modern Hindu sculpture and the 
lions must have been altogether evolved from the artists' Inner consciousness’**. 'They 
handled tlicir colossal beams of iron aiwl stouc with as much ease and plnsticily os modern 
workmen put up piae*raners; and fitted in biocki of twenty to thirty tons with absolute 
precision at a height of eighty feet'. 'Aoioag the lifc-sIzcd pieces, elephants crouch in terror 

17. 'Pictumque llluHrations of AncwiU ArchilceUm in Ksidieian*. p. 27. 

la. Not quKe so, for, before the pamina of die An fbc ihe euppmion of obtceoe pictures, pcmi- 
shops in Caieulu abounded in European pietitfes of the moel dugiKting descripiiofl possible, whKh could 
not be surpassed by Uw pruriency of the seulptiees under oolioe. Until lalely. Furopean ^Teieoscnpic piciuree. 
taken Ule, and imkaoibaMy obscene, were ewuUy abundant in Calcutta. 

19, 'Heturesque (lluttntiens*, esc, p, 21. 20. A«ialk Rcsearcbes, xv. 3^2, 

21. *01X34'. I. 280. tt Ibid. 291. 
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under rampant Hons, whUe mutilated humao flgarea lie enuhad beneath the 0at pulpy feet of 
(he elephants. Clubmen. griiGos, warriors no prancing bones, colossal Ggores of grotesque 
and varied shape, stand about io aikiu stony groups. The elephaots have (he flabby under* 
lips of nature and exhibit a unifonnity in all the essential points of their anatomy, with a 
variety in posture aod detail, which Hindu art has long forgotleo. Two colossal horses 
guard (he southern facade, one perfect, the other with his neck broken and otherwise 
shattered. The right band stallion haa a Roman nose, promineot eyes, nostrils not too open 
and in other respects carved from a well bred model: excepitng the jowl, which is bridled 
in close upon the neck, making the channel loonarroW'^a msitake which I have also noticed 
in the ancient sculptures of Italy and Greece. The legs, too. have a fleshy aixJ conventional 
look. He is very richly caparisoned with bosses and bands round the face, heavy chain 
armour on the neck, tasselled iKcUaces, jewelled bracelets on all four legs, and a tasseded 
hreasi*band which keeps the saddle in positiM. the saddle resembles the medieval ones of 
Western chivalry, with a high pummel and well*aiari:ed caiitic, but ba< a modern girth, con* 
slsting of a single broad bsod clasped by buckle outside the fringe of a sumptuous saddle¬ 
cloth. The stirrup irons are round, like those of our own cavalry. A Kshbrird for a short 
Roman sword hangs down on Ihe leO, a quiver lilled with feathered arrows on the right, 
while a groom adorned with necklaces and breast jewels runs at the hone's head, holding 
the bridle. The fierce war-stnllion has stamped down two of the enemy ; noi kicking or 
prartcing. but fairly tramline them into the earth. These appettr to be Rik^asas [ ISd] or 
aborigines, from their woolly bair, ttgef*likc mouths and lusks.and their short curved swords 
like the national Gurkha weapon. (kukuH ). half billhook, half falchion and equally suited 
for ripping up a foe. or for cutting a path through the jungle. They wear heavy armlets, but 
no defensive armour, eacepUng a round shield mode of several plies of metal richly carved, 
with a boss in the centre and tassels or (uHs of hair hanging down from it. The shields 
appear to have borne some heraldic device and the moet perfect of them still exhibits two 
lizards climbing up on either side of the boss, done to the Life. Such quasi*armorial bear* 
iogs frequently appear in Orissa. Stirling ooiiccd one at Bhuvanefvara in IH20 and the 
chiefs of the adjoining Tabutary States have each a heraldic device or emblem of signature, 
handed down in their tamiUes from rtiD04e]*geacraiioos'**. 

Data of the Temple. The date of the Sun Temple, according to the Temph Awalx. 
is ^aka 1200, i. e. A. D. 1278. in the abridged venkMiof the Amu/* the stutement runs 
thus : 'His son LinguUya Naraaiipha Ueva reigned for 4$ yean. §aka IXt4. This kiog 
erected in (he Arka Ksetra a temple (o (he god fConirak. His seal tuns thus : 'The lord of 
the etfrih. the tailed king Narasimha, erected a temple for (he ray garlaudcd god in the baka 
year twelve hundred". This king Ailed up (he river Bkokimohanl'. Mr. St/rling says, *lhc 
present ediflee, it is wclVkAOwn, was bull by Rlji Lihgora Nar^iqtgh Deo, A. D. 1241. 
under the superintendeoce of his minister Sfaibii Sautra'**. lo l}w FurutoUama-iuidriia, 
the reign of the tailed king U said to have extended from 1159 to 1204 iaka; but the date of 
23. (bid. p. 293. 2». Astelic itcscardiew n. p. 327. 
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the temple is oot given. Dr. Hacter edopcs these dates, ^iog 1237 for iceessjoa and 12S2 
for the demise of the king. The date of erectiMt given in the AnnoU does not correspond 
with (he date given by Mr. Stirling, the dillereiice being 37 years, I know not how to 
account for (bis, unless I assume that Stirling named the comcncnccincnt of Narasimha's 
reign for the date of the temple. This difScully. however. Is greatly enhanced when the state¬ 
ment of Abut FazI, that the lempk was, IQ his (.meat the cU>»: of the I6ih century, 730 
years old. is taken into account Mr. Fergusson. commeoiing on the date given in the 
Annals, says: 

'Complete as evidence, at first sight, appears. I have no hesitation in putting it 
aside, for the simple reason that it seems impossible—after the erection of so degraded a 
specimen of the uri as the icmplc of Puri ( A. D. 1174 )—(lie style ever could have reverted 
to anyihing so beaunful as this. In general design and delad il is so similar to the Jaga* 
mohan of tlte great temple at Bhuvaneswar that at first sight \ should be inelioed to place it 
in the same century ; but cbe ikuils of ibe tower exhibit a progrchs lowxrds modern forms 
which >s unmistakable and render a dilTerencc of date of two or possibly of dtKe centuries 
more probable. Yei the only written auihorii/ I know ai for stidi u date is that given by 
Abul I'azh After describing (be lempte and ascribing it to Raia Narsingh Deo. in A. D. 1241, 
with xn niviount of detail and degree of clrciunstantiolity wh«cl) has deceived every one. he 
Oulcily adds that it is sjIU **io be a work of 730 years’ aniujuiiy**. In other words, it was 
erected in A. D. 830 or A. 0. 873, aecotding to the date we as'«ume Tor (he composition of 
the Ayevn Akbtry. If there wore a king of that name among (he /tvis of the Kesari 
line, this would sulRec ; but no such name iS found in the lists. This, however. Is not final; 
for in an ioscription on the Rrahmaneswar temple, the queeo. who built It, mcniloni the 
names of her husband, Udyohika, and tU of his ancestors ; but neither be nor any of them 
are to be found in the lists except the first, fajunejayo. and it is doubtful whether even he 
was a Kesari king or the bero of \hn iMohdMdrata. In all (bis urtcertainty we have really 
notblog to guide us but the aRhitcctiire, and its lesumooy is so disiinci that u does not 
appear to me douhtlXil that this temple really beloiigs to tbe latter half of the 9th century’**. 

The archiiectural argument in this extract I have already discussed in connexion with 
the Temple of Puri ( onie. pp. {117] ft ). U is oot of a character to justify tbe rejeetioD of 
(ho Fempk Records, which are for tbe period unquestionably contemporary, and therefore 
not open to doubt, and tbe oo(y way to solve tbe difficulty appears to me to be tbe assump- 
tioo that the inforraanl of Abul Farl confounded the date of tbe original temple which was 
erected when Kondrak was appropriated lo Hindu worship with the large temple subsequently 
erected by the Cangetic king, in rivalry with the builder of the Puri edifice. I have already 
shown that (he details giveo by Abul Fasl arc obviously locorred, and an error of the kind 
I suggest was just what was reost likdy to happen. Under any drcumsancc I am not pro* 
pared to reject the positive statemeoS of cooiemporary annats, aod the testimony of the 
legend on tbe seal, on the authority of Abul Fazl. or on architectural deductions founded on 
insufficient data and moulded by prccooceivcd theories. 

[137] or the minor places of sanctity oolked in (he Kopifa SamhiiS none is now 

2S. ’History of Indian and Euten Arctiitcclufe*. p. 424. 
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rcaceabie ; even (he sacred fig-tree has tutally disappeared and none has been planted to 
supply its place. Ckisc by, and to (he south of, (he temple, under a manso lope, a math 
has been erected, and is noer kept in a oeat and tidy state ; but it is scarcely a hundred 
years old and deserves no notice. 

Yajapur. The last of Ibe four embfems of Visnu. is represented by Yijipur. It was 
(here that Vjsnu dropped his club, whence its name Gada KMlra. It is said thni on the left 
iKink of the Vaitaranl river in front of the town, Brahnii celebrated the borse*sAenfiec ten 
icmcs over and the place thereupon obtained the iianie of Yajhapura. or *the city of saenhecs*. 
This is ao adaptation of a story which i% related in connection with one of Ute ghSis of 
bennres, which is called £>a£aivamedha Gbit, aod it is in perfect keeping witli the opinion 
expressed above regarding the attempt made to reproduce Benares in all Its details in Orissa. 
In course of the sacrifices aforesaid, there sprung fmiu the ffaming alter an ernhodiment of 
(lie divine mother Durgfi in the form of Vinji, the immaculate, and in honour of her the 
place is colled VirajA Ksetra. Again, the great Titan Gayfi. when laid prosirste before 
Vi<riu, stretched so for and wide that while his liead rested at Goyd, l»s navel wan located at 
Yijapur, nnd Its memory is proerved in the name of (Ik place N2blii Kseirti. A welt or 
naiarul fountain. slMI ex si mg. is panted out as the centre of the navel; and here .hd/ltl/nii 
ure perforincJ by Hindu pilgrims and the funeral cuke is thrown into the pit of tltc well. 
Again, it is said, that .is YayBti Kciarl, in hiS march southwards, first established hie metro* 
poiis at Yijapur. ha murt have built the city and named it after himself Yayitipura, which 
now survives in the abbreviated form of YAjapur. This derivation, however, is nuestiouble. 
Under tlie phonetic rules of the Frakrita language, Yayiti would not ehangc into YAja ; 
whereas Yaj. the radical of VaJHa, even in Sanskrit, yields the noun YAJa or YAga, 'a sacrl- 
hee\ and thence Yijapur U on obvious and legitimate derivation. 

1 have elsewhere shown that the story of Gayhsura is an allegorical represcntNiion of 
the spread of Buddhism in India bihI that Oayfl and Yijapur represented the chief scats of 
that religion^*. I have also shown above (p. |5K|) that the revival of Hmdui«m commenced 
from the north and gradually spread towards the soulh.and lltat Yayftti Keiiri, coming from 
Bihar, found (he chy of YAjapur cunvcnicnlly situated to form the base of his operations in 
the south, and so made it his capital for a time. He did not build it. hut took it as he found 
It, and it W.1S then a place of considerable importance. The story of OayAsura's navel luavcu 
no room for doubt on the sutgect. Situated close to Danupura, the locale of tlic sacred 
tcoth-relic. it was probably in existence when Buddhism Best spread in Oris^ ; at any rate 
It certainly was a sufficiently icuporunt seat of Buddhism when (he Gayoaurj story was got 
up in the 4lh or the 5th century, to be called the navel of that religion, and its rehes are not 
wanting even to this day. Yayiti, as a Hindu revivalist, first assailed it and brought it under 
subjugation. From that tirne to (he middle of the 16(h century, it flourished as one of the 
seven metropolises ofOrisaa and was eoriched by numerous costly edifices by the architecture- 
loving sovereigns of that country. Bui even as (be Hiiulus had expelled the Duddhixis from 
the town and converted ibeir saoctuaries into Hindu places of worship, so did the Muham¬ 
madans. a thousand years after, ciipcl the Hindus and build monuments in honour of their 
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faith with the materials of Hindu (emplos, KSlipahAda. the redoubtable chanpioD of [slam 
and uncompromising iconodast. aasaikd Orissa in Ihe year 1558 and after tbe great battle 
fought before Ya^apui^^, when the ladepeiKlejica of tbe Uriyas finally succumbed to bis 
sword, swept away every vestige of Hinduism that fell in bis way. Temples vrere demolished 
oud dismantled ; idols defaced, or pounded down, or cast into the river ; aod the accumula¬ 
ted treasures of art of n thousand years were lost for ever. So complete was the havoc 
committed that, with the exception of a solitary oionuoieniai pillar and a few broken stooes, 
there is nothing left now to convey a fair idea of wbal Yajapur coulained in the days of its 
glory. 

or the few remams which still uist. notices Itave already been published by seveal 
writers^*. 1 shall, ihercfore, here attempt only a summary. 

The oldest monument cxiani at Yijaput is (he Daii^vamedha Ghij, on (he right bank 
of the VuiiBTuri^' It is Itie site, according to some, of firahma's horsc*sacrifice. and accord* 
ing to others that of the same rite celebrated by Yayfili [ iSfi) Kesarl. The latter would be 
the most probable supposition ; but the Tvmfih Avorc/r are entirely silent on the subject. 
Anyhow the worn out appearance of (he atone sups of whieh the Ghfit is formed affords 
unquestionable evidence of Ms age aod obviously it Is undisguised by any modern addition. 
It was originally fi.uiked by a subaianiial revetment on each side, but it is now very much 
dilapidated und barely tniceable. The revetments were provided with ornamented stumps 
for fusieiiiiig boats and remains of these are sull reeogaiaable. These show that the river, 
which is now a bed of sand, cnee flowed fliub with tlie revetment, and boats could, and did, 
come close to the Oh&t. 

Viraja's Temple. Proceeding straight from the Gh&( to the south of tbe town there 
Is a broad str«t and at tbe end of it stands a temple dedicated to Viraj&, the 'immaculate' 
goddess, who is said to have sprung from ibe ftre alter of Brahml, when that divinity pe^ 
formed his horse sacrlAces. The temple is of the usual Orissan style ; it has a porch In front 
and is situated in the midst of tbe large compoond surrouoded by a high wall ond studded 
with trees. At the eastern tide of the compound there is a good sized propylon. This gate* 
woy and the temple itself bear mosses of weU<neculcd sculptures of an ancient date ; they 
have, however, been so masked and niodcrnised by addilioos aod alterations, that they have 
cutirely lost afl anliquiiian interest. In the courtyard of this temple occurs the well or vat 
called Cayinhbhl or the navel of tbe domoa GayS, 

Cenotaph of Sayyad Bukhari. The only other monument in the town is the ceno* 
tapb of Sayyad 'AU Bukhari, a Pathoo saint of some renown, who accompanied KiUpib&^a. 
*I( is said that after the battle at YSjpur he accompanied his cbwfto ICatak. where he dis¬ 
played great valour in (be siege of Fort Bfirobati ; but when its garrison was about to yield, 
his head was severed by the sword of Ihe enemy. His headless trunk, however, gave spur to 
his hone which carried him straight to YgjpoT. Here be prayed and was sanctified, like tbe 
king of France at the gale cpf heaven :—"Aod llteo he set up such a beadless howl, that all 

27. Beho Chandrasekhara Banvfii in Jour, As. See. sL p. 1S2 and Bleckmaoa in Jew. Av. See, xl, p. iS9- 
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the &aiQts came out and ttxA him Ia*'. 'Ali Bukhari wa then buried oq the hish terrace 
where bU tomb still stands, bU horse being buried ia t separate grave beside him. U is also 
said that bis head was ioteried in Kaiak, perhaps io the tomb which stands under (he pipal 
tree in the centre of the Fort'**. 


The moQumeat was built oo tbe foundatioQ of a liimlu lempk and wiili its materials. 
Babu Chandrasekhara Banurjl says that 'the site was tbe steryobaie of a Mukti Man^apa 
attached to a temple*. Tbe temple, hoa«ver, has left no (race and (he divinity to whom It 
was dedicated is unknown. Leaning against Ibe wall of the cenotaph three statues were 
noticed by Mr. Stirling. They have since been removed to (he compound of the subdivi- 
sional court, where they now are. They represent the three goddesses Var&hL Indrfini and 


Cimundl. They are made of coarse sandstone ai»d each about 8 feet higli. Drawings from 
photographs of these occur in Plates XXXIX and LX I and their descriptions occur on pages 
(IdO'Hl]. There were doubtless five others (o coinpkte (he eighi PrintiDve Mothers; but 
(he Muhammadans broke them down and made (hem ( so runs the tradition ) into beiK and 


shots for their guns or cast (hem into the bed of the Vaiiaranl river. The three existing 


images had been thrown down from their platform and were found by Mr. Stiriing ‘with 
their feet uppermost unO half buried in a mass of rubbish*. 


Modern umplas. On the other side of the river opposite (ho Oaf&ivamcdha Ghif, 
there is a tnodcru room, which was built by « cloth merchant about a hundred years ago. 
and in it are deposited a great number of more or lees mutilated sculptures of ancient date, 
picked up from different parts of the town and its neighboariiood. Among them there is a 
set of seven images represen'ing the MItfs. They are of small size ; but in their details 
suet counterparts of those at Puri, and of the three noticed above. There should have been 
eight in all, but one is missing. 


Within a mile of tbe town there is a place called Oauring Deori and (here are 'two 
stone buildings of the old solid siyle, a stone pte wiib a pointed arch and a small tank*, all 
dedicated to Oovindji, but of no antiquarian interest. 


Candesvarn column. In (be village of Ctndcfvara about a mile from Yfijapur. there 
is a moDolyth standing amidst some jungle, and close by a hul. It is called SabhS Slambiia; 
it measures 36 ft. 10 in., the shaft being 29 feel. As far as the shaft is concerned, it is tbe 
exact counterpart of (he Sun pillar el Puri, a polygon of J6 sides, most beautifully and truly 
cut. But its base and capital are dilTereal. The column is of chlorite, but the base, as now 
seen, is gneiss, rough and unliiiusbed. showing boles, whereby was aiUiched an outer 
layer of chlonie slabs. Wbat the shape of (be outer layer was caonot be guessed ; but 
looking to (he arrangement of tbe core—a series of four steps—it must hove been totally 
dtfierent from the elegant and highly artistic base of the Puri pillar, fiabu Cbsndrasekhara 
Banurjl says that ‘there was at (he foot an ioscription on a slab which a Sannyosi destroyed 
in the hope of obtaining Ibe treasure which be [IS^] supposed was bidden behind it’*^. 
Mr. Stirling evidently refers to (hat when be says that on cm of tbe pillars an inscription 
bos been discovered, which is said to be of tbe same character exactly as tint on the brow 
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of the Khand^giri cavern of KhurtU’^^ Tbc inschpiioo, however. U lost and ao deduction 
can be founded on it. The holes in the base have suggested the idea that they have been 
made by order of KalSpih^da to tie ropes to knock the column down and that trains of ele¬ 
phants had been set to clTcct the demoUlion. This is simpty a romaoltc fable. Obviously 
no attempt of the kind was ever made, for had it been made it would have for certain 
proved successTul. The E^thans were giants in arehitecture and to them the knocking 
down of a chlorite pillar of 16 inches' diameter would have been a mete child's play. 

The capital of the column is of the Gi type. The collar has festoons of beaded gar* 
lands hanging from lions* beads; and over It occurs a double lotus, and on it a tile with a 
cyma over It. having three couchunt lions on orte side. There was probably ao aoimal of 
some kind on tlie centre of the top ; but it has been knocked down und lost. A very 
good drawing of the pillar (taken from a photograph ) occurs in the Precee<iiftgs of rAc 
Aslatte SocUfy for Ib72 and Mr, Fergusson has published a woodcut of it In his llMory of 
Ifuiian and Eastffn Anldwturf ( p. 43) ). Describing the pillar. Mr. Ferg\it 80 ii snys, 'Its 
proportions are bcauitful and its details in excellent taste ; but the mouldings of the base, 
which are those on which the Kindu» were uccastomvO lo lavish the utmost cure, have 
been destroyed. Originally It is sntd lo have supported a figure of CnrudD, the VAhena of 
Vlf nu^ind a figure is pointed out ns the Hjentieal one. It may be so. und if it is the ca«c, 
the pillar is ofthe I2th or Uth eeniury*. My op:n>on of its dale is dilTcreaK see oirtc. 
p. (1131). 

The figure of Oaruda raferrad to above occurs ia a thftkurb&rl about a mile and a half 
away from the column. Sir John B. Phear baa published a drawing of it, ukenfroma 
photograph. In commenting oo it. he remarks: *ir you place the two photos tide by side, 
it will be evident to you that (he base, or platform, on which the Oaruda now stands, oever 
could have been a part of. or an addiUon lo, ibe existing otpital of the ^lumn i it is itself 
a capital, with appropriate mouldings, not a copy of. though closely resembling, the capital 
of the column. It is even open to doubt whether the Oaruda itself ever could have formed 
the teririinatiun of the iSf. for the image appears to be too small to be capable of being seen" 
with effect at the clcvoiion of 37 feet, to which the ISi mes This disposes of the ques* 
tkon of the iSt being a Valsnnvilc inonumcnl, und with it must full the llicury about its age, 
founded upon its Vaisnavile character. 

Santa Hadhava. At a mile and a half to the west of Yajapur, in a field, occurs ^ 
colossal figure which, when first noticed. »ppean half buried under earth. Sir John Phear 
had the place dug round tlie exposed portion attd found the other hulf burled at a little 
distance. Tbe (wo portions put together have been photographed, and a draw.ag (hereof 
published in the Proctedoigs of the Asiatic Sodety for 1S72, Plate III. Tlie upper portion 
from the crown of (he head to little below Use navel, measures 9 f). 4 in. and the lower 
from the pubis lo near the anck 7 ft. 11 in.: the feet are lost. Tbe measurements would 
give a total af about seventeen l«et six inches for tbe entire figure. The figure is now called 
SAota Mddhava. a name of Kfsna. but in reality it b ao image of PadoiapSni. the well* 
known Bodbbattva, holding by (he left hand a lotus^stalk and bearing an image of Buddha 

31. AiiaUc RwearebcH sv. 333. 32 Prorfdings, As. Sqc. 1872, p. 32. 



oo hU bead. It afforda tbe most cMehnive ev^eace of Yftjapor baving been a ^ace of 
importance among the Boddbisu before tbe bulk of its people became Hinda and of at least 
a good portioQ of the sculptures and arcbitectural raim qow found there beiog of tbe 
Buddbisi period. 

Place of Narapad^ Tbe oesi ancient relk of any importance oow eaiitJDg ooar 
Y&iapur is a tumuius in a small village called Narapudi, two and a ba}f miles to the south' 
east of the town. It is popularly described to be tbe ruins of tbe palace which Yaydti 
Keiari bad built here for his accommodasion. It has, however, never been dug into aod its 
true character U unknown. For avgbl we know is might turn out to be (be remains of a 
Buddhist tope. 

The onty other aoeient relic in the neighbourhood of Ydjapur is t bridge in the Village 
of Taulfimal. It is cuctly of the same type as the AfhirajiiU bridge n( Puri ; but it is not 
so large, having only eleven arches, instead of eighteen. 

Kopari. Forty • two miles to the south-east of Da lasore, it lai. 30 d. 19 s- long, flb X) r. i 
there is a small viliage called Kopdri.and by it. on a kvel iidain surrounded on three sides by 
low rocky hilh, there arc some ruins 'which exhibit the traces of an ancient Buddhist temple 
nnd VihSra or nionaAtcry with u pleasure-ground or grove intervening. The Buddhist lent pie 
itppcMrs lu have been dusiruyeO and its materials used lo erect a Bnilunanical leinplc, dedF 
cated to whose emblems In a later style of art. some in fact comparatively modem, are 
fouod ti] ubundance*^^. The ruins have been described by Mr. Dcuros under three heads: 
Isl, the earlier building. (1^1 2nd. an oUong platform, and 3rd. a narrow hall. WUh 
regard to the drsi, he says, 'It consisu of a confused mass of tater^te hewn stones of very 
greet size, a square of about 3g feet in kngib on each side, to what seems to have been 
the centre. Is a huge square mass oflaierllc bke an alUr, about four feet high, and at each 
corner a sjduU niche ia one of whidi was an Image of Miyi Devi. Ooe of the other niehes 
has been removed to a dtstaace of about half a mile and aei up on the edge of a tank, pro* 
bably for purposes of Brahtnaoical worship; the other two otebes are overgrown with troea... 
Ibis building 1 suppose to have been the original Buddhist temple and the altar probably 
sustained an image of Buddha of gigantic size, tbe muiilaied remains of which have been 
set up ia tlie village lonple and arc now worshipped wBaladeva*. The image of Mky&Devi 
was shown lo me and I read oo the beck of it tbe Buddhist crec J inscribed ia the Ku^le 
character. This would give the dale to be tbe lOth centuiy oi a Lttle before; but Mr. 
Deames thinks it highly probable that tbe image was dcdkxited long aritr (he erection of tbe 
temple. Aiiyhow the BuddJiist character of (he ruins cannot be doubted. The tank is Urge 
and noted for tcljining its water all round, tbe year, (bough it is bewn Ui stone aod only 
6 feet deep. 

The second is an oblong platfunD of hewn stone, with the capilalsof some large pillars 
lying ou and around it. There are also on it a Unfom. aod images of DurgH, Nandi lad 
DbavSnl. by some called Lak;mt. 

The third is the best preserved portioa of tbe wfa^. It is a long narrow ball with a 
sort of propybeum on (he eastern side : it ii surroooded by pillars, most of wbieb are stiU 
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staodiagi though battered aod aron I 9 nia so mndt that their orifiiiai detifa is almost 
uatraceable. It can be seen, however, (hat (bey were octagonal, with t capital conslatiag of 
a double rDund*hesded fiflet'. Cloae by. a( the root of the hills, there are a large mud 
fort and several cave temples dedicated 10 Bhairava and Bisuki. from which images aod 
statues of Durgi, Karasimba and other goddesses and gods have been brought to adorn the 
village shrine. 

Ass I a HIIN. To the sooth of Yft)ap«ir. at a distance of about a mile, die low range 
of hills, more or less detached, which forms (he Eastern Gbats, beers the name of Assig 
ahoi Alt! hills. It runs in a soulh>eas(erty direction in the Atamgir esUte of Pargunnah 
Alti, throwing out spurs towards the west and tbc east. Near the ceotre of the range, lower 
than the surrounding heights, there is an open space, which communicates with the plains 
towards the east. This pas»ge fonos, as it were, the key to tbc fortified places on the peaks. 
The range is Aceesaible from the village of Bar-cani on the Trunk*Road, and is about 
27 mi lea la the north>east of Cuttack'**. The aodant Hindu name of this ranga is Catus* 
pliha, Vriya, Cirpuli, tha hill of four seats or shrines, ao called because four of its peaks 
are the most prominent. Use names of these four peaks are ; I, Mun^aka. 2, Udayagiri. 
3. Acala-basanta, 4, Barodihi. 

Muntfaka Hill. The first of the four peaks owes its name to the eircumsiance of the 
rlta of ordeal by rice ( mapd* ) having been performed there, but It is now known by (he 
name of Alamgir Hill. It is (he highest of the four, being 2.500 feet above the level of the 
surtouoJing country. On its crest stands a m o s que, built by Shujauddia Muhammad, in the 
Hijra year 1132, i. c. A. D. I7I9>20. The monument is of no pretension, measuring only 
29 R. X 19 ft. X 9 n. 4 io. It is covered io, not by a dome as st.tted by Babu Chandrasekhara 
Banurji, but by (wo arching roofs terminating in a ndge with a Kafasc at each end. This 
arrangement is very like that of an ordinary hut, only the roofs are more arched near their 
spring than what obtains io thatched roofs. Tha friete over the doorway of the mosque it 
of chlorite and on it are insenbed three couplets in Persian, which supply the name of (he 
dedicator aod date*’. 'Tbe mosque /kcei (be east and in froot there is a platform surrouo- 
ded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards (be west, high arul rough rocks overlook tba 
building. But to its north, a high terrace has been raised for the receptioo of darveshes and 
pilgrims*. The structure is, on the whole, very cocnoK>a*place, if not mean, but it commaods 
the benefit of a legend whkh endows It whh a high measure of sarKtity. According to the 
story as related to Babu Chandrasekhara Baouiji, when Muhammad was once travelling in 
mid air on his miraculous throne, the time for prayer appeared, and he descended on the 
lop of the hill to attend to hia reUgrous duty. Finding ito water ready at hand to perform 
the necessary ablutions before prayer, he struck the. earth with his wand end a bubbling 
fountain inunadiaiely sprung up. Thus was (he bill made most sacred. Mr. fieames was 
infomed that It was Solomon, and not Mohammad, who bad desceoded on (lie hill. Certain 
it Is that the story of (he nuracuk)as carpet is conneeted with the elder prophet, and Mr. 
Beames* informant was more plausible. But as the stoiy is, in either case, a myth, it is of 
no importance ; partkularly as it dkj oot serve to raise the place to any consequence until 
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the I7lb c^tury, when a Dervesh took pottenkm of it and daily ncited bU call to prayer 
trom its stupendous emineoce. The army of Shuja^uddm, when otarcbing to Cuttack. 
[ 161 ] was uicanpcd in the neighbourhood, heard the call, and the prince, on bis return from 
his successful expedition, caused (he mosque to be built. 

The fountain occurs on the south side^ small shallow h^le, about 10 by 8 by 3 feet. 
Tlie story is that it was perennial before, but it dried up because a soldiet of Shuja<uddin 
outraged near it the modesty of a female pilgrim to the thrioe. 

UsUyAfiri. Udayagiri or *the auorise hill' is so called because it U the point in all 
Orisae, on which the sunlight first becomes visible io the mornioi. It is a svell'wooded coni* 
cal mound with three spurs aod forms ihe most eastern peak of the range. Beyood it, to tlie 
east, is the River K&liyA, and iheace a Qat. aandy plain stretches as far as sea. The Uriyas 
betieve that the sea formcriy laved Ihe foot of (he hill**. fool is sow a sloping, baK, 
laterite plain, and on its edge, says Chandrasekhara Baourji. *i( is caught by a colossal 
image of Buddha half covered in jungle and a portion buried under (he earth. It is fully 
uins feet in height, the length from (he knee to the head being seven feet*. The hgure is cut 
in high relief on a single slab of rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left band : the 
nose and right hand are mutilated. The cars, arms, wrists and breast ure decorated with 
ornaments and the clothe round ibe waisl is fasiesed with three chains answering to the 
goK of tbc present day. worn tight like a belt’*’. Mr. Beames also calls this image *a statue 
of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high'. He adds a profile oTifs bust, which bas been repro¬ 
duced m Plate LIX. On (his profile ibere is a small figure of a Buddhu on Ibe head of the 
image, which oeilher of my auibcriiies bas noticed, from it and from the ornaments and 
thelo(us in tbe left hand it is obvious ibal the image it of Padmapfinr, (be renowned Bodhi- 
sattva. and not of Buddha himself. 

A&oeoding tbc sJoprng plain, and chise by a gumphkorcave temple, the traveller comes 
to a tank or Blpi, ( bfioli) cut in (be rock. It is a square of 23 feel, and 28 feci deep front 
(be surface of the plain to the level of the water. ihe depib of the water ba» not been 
measured. The ground rouad tbe tank has been levelled to from a terrace 94 fl 6 In. a 38 ft. 
11 in. *nie entrance to tbe temce is flanked by two cnonoUtbic pillars, and its sides are 
edged with a berm surmounted by a line of batlkments of laige blocks of dressed iwoe, each 
3 feet high and rouoded on the top. This arrangefoeai a also repealed round tbe tank 
Access to tbc is bad by a fligbl of 31 steps, each 3 feet long. Tbe rock between the 
lowest step and the tank has been ojl into arch, aod on its face there is an inscription in tbe 
Kurils type, each leiser being six lo right iii6lKs<loog. Babu Chandrasekhara Banuiji reads 
this record somawbat differently from tbe veraioa given by Mr. Beames. The principal 
word in it is firajalfti or Brajali. obviously she name of a person. It is repeated in another 
part of (he well in tbe some way. 

'About fif^ feet higber up in tbe jungle*, continues Babu Chaodrasekhare.'there is 
another platform on which once stood a sanctuary of Buddha. Numbers of imagei of gods 
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aod godd«sMs, eQgrav(d on slabs of diffieraot ahapaa, ata scattered arouod. A group, with 
beada and arms oiuiilated, is still wordiipped by (be people, wbo have succeeded in effacing 
aJ} traces of its original character, by fi p rin g the figures with repeated layers of vennillion 
and turmeric'* *. Here occurs a small gateway oi snperior worknuuubip. The following is 
Mts Beames' deschption of this beautiful piece of aK-work : 'It consists of two uptight slabs 
of stone, supporting a third aa lintel. Tbe dimeosaons art: Height of opening 5 ft. 5 in., 
breadth of ditto 2 ft. 31 in., thicicocaa of stone 1 A. 3) io. The two sides jaoitM are divided 
Into bands separated by grooves three-fourth of an inch wide, and 2*73 inchea deep. The 
panel or band nearest tbe doorway is carved with a continuous wavy creeper upon which 
human figures ere climbing in grotesque altitude : from tbe eueastvely niiambM outlines 
tbey are probably intended for ferealea'. (la the plate publidied by Mr. Beames. the figures 
appear to be monkeys, much like the scroll shown in Fig. 29 Flate XII. Vol. I. from the 
Muktelvara temple). **Tbe next band baa a columnar typa....'nta pilaster of tbe column is 
adoraed with intricate arabesques and Uons' heads. The next band is divided into tablets, 
eich of which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and a female figure engaged in. 
what I may venture to call, flirtaiioo of an active kind”**. The fourth is formed of a string 
of large flowers. In the centre of the ba&d on tbe lintel there is a figure of Buddha with, on 
each side, an elephant with its trunk raised over tbe bead of the central figure. Over this 
bond there is an oblong pediment set off with eight cireular openings arranged in two rows. 
Co each side of this pediment there is a stool, shaped like a owS. and on it is a seated figure 
of Buddha in mediutiori. On the tops of the side posts there are also oblong pediments, 
with a bas*relief of a female figure io a flying poettion. The geoeral character of this gate it 
similar to that of the Konfirak porch, but ooi netriy so well or so richly carved. The gate 
hos been removed by Mr. Beames to Cuttack where ii has beeu set op in the public garden. 

(162] 'About 16 feet beyond the pte, behind a narrow passage blocked up by braa« 
bits, there is a cell 9 feet square aod as many feet deep, lo this a larp image of Buddha 
is placed in a Htbog and meditating posture. It it 5 feet 6 inches long from waist to bead. 
Tbe fkce itself is 1 A. 6 in. a 1 A. 5 is., and tbe breut 3 feet 6 is&hei broad. It is cude of 
three pieces of bluish chlorite. Tbe head is formed of one piece, the neck down to tbe 
breast of another, and ell below of a third**'’. A drawing of (his Buddha is giveo io 
Plate LIX. 

The third peak of the Assi I reap is called Acala*btsanta or 'Eteroal Spring' from 
tbe circumstance of its being more thickly covered with vegetatioo thao (be others. At its 
foot there are the ruins of a larp edifice, once the dwelling of a hill chief; but they ace in 
such a condition that oo idea can be formed of the character of (be building. 

The last peak is fiaradihi. On it ooce dwelt a chief wbo was a waaberman by casta. 
His dwelling is all io ruins oow and bis devceodint a pauper. Mr. Beames assigns this name 
to the peak oa which is located tbe mosque of Shaji'UddiD. 

Haiti Hill, dose by (be Asal TUge, and separated from it by tbe Birupi river, is 
ao isolated hill with two uoeqoal peaks, called Nild. It was here (bat Solomon first alighted 
from mid*air, but his (hrooe was loo heavy and his retinue too large .for the bill; and ao 11 
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began to aiak, and (he pfopbet, ia « 5t of vuaUon. proooiuced a curse ( ranat) oo it. 
whence its name. This wss the derivatioo given to Babu Ctundrasekbara Banurji; but Mr. 
Bcames questjoos its eorrectoess. He is of opiAion that (be name U a diminutive of Alti: 

Aou Alti or littk AUi in coalradistinctioo to tbe Asjii whkb is the ^hi._in (be Mine way 

in which the two pergaonths of Avartdc and Aoivartak are dktioguisbcd^i. This appesn 
(o be tbe most probable derivation. 

Tbe bill was long in the occupatioD of Ooddhists and coouins several relies of their 
sanctuaries. One of these occurs oo a boM promioenee of the lower one of the two peaks. 
U is tbe basement of a porch to a teiQfrie. At iu CMnera are monolithic pilbn 7 to 6 feet in 
height, still in situ. The temple hss been reduced into amorphous ruin. Another occurs in 
the pass between the two peaks. This consists 'of a porch and a cells surmounted by a 
smalt pyramidal tower'. This is in a better stale of preservation. The roof of the poich 
hus given way ; but that of tbe cdta stiU siands. It bas no columns and is formed of solid 
walls with niches in the interior for ftva figures of Buddha, or Ananta Purusuttitms, as the 
people on tbe spot call them. The figures are all erect and cut In high relief; (bey are about 
five feet in height and each holds in the Icn hand a lotus with a long stem. The other hand 
is mutilated ; so is the nose. The eyes have all a meek expression and the curled hair Is 
lied with a fillet round the middle of the head. The ears, breast, arms and wrists have 
ornaments. There are inscriptions on the sloite behind the shoulders and in one instance 
near tbs feet'^*. The i''scriplioos were filled up with dust and partly covered by the wall 
when Babu Chandrasekhara Banurji saw them, and no facsimile could be taken. Mr. 
Bcames communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a drawing of one of the images, and 
it has been reproduced on Plate I.IX. It wilt be seen therefrom that, though described by 
both the writers as of Buddha, the images are io realiiy of the Bodhisoitva Padmapinl. 

On the higher peak there are ruins of two edifices, one at a height of SOO feet and (be 
other over a thousand feet. The first iadudea a ruined cave called H3(hi*khil. or elephant 
hole, aod six figures of Pedmapfini, each about four feel in height from the knee aad having 
tbe creed yr lihurma hetu cut in the KuUla character. Near about there are scattered frag- 
roents of a great number of statues. The second composes the ruiiu of a temple of which 
tbe basement alone was found in uiu. Round about were seatlercd a great number of carved 
stones iucludiog on inscription in leo lioes. Tlte last was removed by Babu Chandrasekhara 
Banurji and made over (o me with a view to decypher it. U comprises about one-llf^h of 
the right side of the record aod is so weatbet^woro that it caunoc be read. 

Mahavinayaka HM1. Further to Uie souih. slUl oo the Alam^r range, occurs a peak 
koows under the name of Mahfivinlyaka or Birupibfinii Hill^ wild place covered by pri* 
miiive foresis and but spariogly peopled by tbe aborigiiial Sawirs or ^varas. It is included 
in tbe estate of Killi Darpan and heoec often called Da/pana. Tl]ere*is noibbg here to 
ioteresC the aotiquariao : but pilgrims resort to il as the ptacc sacred to Gaoefa. The saoc- 
Cuacy is situated half way up the hill, oo the basement of aa aoeieot temple, its walls and roof 
being cDodero.' Close by it there is a Mock of rounded stone, about 12 feet in cireumfer- 
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«iic« at the top, and caned io front. Tbe caiviag include in the centre, the Lead of an ele> 
phaiit, on the right that of iiva, nnd on Ihc kft that of Gaurl. The first is fairly well- 
carved ; the other two are exceedingly rude ; but what they want to carving is rnadc up by 
tbe vermin (00 of the priest. The elephant head pas s es for Cancla end the block is wor¬ 
shipped as the union of §iva, Gauri and Gane^ Cane^. however, being in the centre, 
the place is looked upon as especially sacred to him, ami called Vin&yaka K^tra. About 
30 feet higher up this [1^3] spot there is a tiny water-fall and some ZiAgams panopied by the 
foliage of the surrounglng trees. The sanctuary and its surroundiogs have no pretensioo to 
any antiquity ; but, it is said, the venaraiion for (hem is increasing with the iiKrease of their 
age. 

Chatia Hill. Goiog further south, within 16 miles of Cudack, ibc iruveilcr corner to 
a range of hills, which, from its prosiiruly of the village of that name on the Trunk Road, is 
called ChaliB. Co the eastern side of it. close at its foot, one of the Uriya kings of the 
Gangctic line built his capital, and called it after the heavenly palace of Indra, * AcnarftvatV 
The hill too obtained the same name, but that name is isow not much used. The pnUuc und 
its surrounding fortifications are said to have once covered an area of over two miles. The 
walU of tbo fort made of latcrite and four feet (hick, are still prominent in many places; 
but the bulk of the stones, both of the palace and the fort, has been removed by llte Vandufi 
of the Public Works Department, who have utilized it in paving (he Trunk Road. A higli 
platform with portions of broken walls and a number of pillais and capitals lying scattered 
here and (here, now mark the site of the palace. On another platform were found two 
images of Indr An I, and within a short disunce of (he ruins there is a large tank called 
Niltpokhara*^. 

Fifteen miles to the north of the Iasi, at DharamUlA on the Drlmanl river, Mr. 
Beames noticed a stone temple vttb a pillared chauliry in front, dedicated to Gokarneivara 
MahAdeva** ; but in a anlsik or antiquarian point of view it cooiaini nothing worthy of 
note. 

Kapllu Hill. To the north-west of Cuttack, at a distance, os (he crow flics of 15 
miles, there is u hill described in the /(opila Samhiti under the name of Kail Asa, which has 
since been corrupted to Kapi|l». It is abo called Sambhu K^etra. It is the south casiernly 
spur of the Dhenk&nal GarjAt Kills, and said (o be a little over 2,000 feet in height. Its 
crest is about half a mile long and 250 yards broad, bare of vegelalioo aod devoid of water. 
Its sides are, however, well clothed with a variety of trees and contain Mveral fountains of 
sweet water. Pour hundred feet bekrw (he crest (here is a temple dedicated to Siva under 
the name of iikhare^vsra or Candrafekhara. The image in the temple is that of a /ingam. 
Close by is a founuin of limpid water, which ia held in high eatimation for ita sanctity. Tbe 
story runs that a king of the name of Sudiaa, in remote antiquity, performed here a rigorous 
penance for many years and obtairKd fioco Siva a peraooal visit; aod the place on tlie crest 
of the bill derived its sanctity from that circumtaace. It is the sacred abode of Siva and bit 
consort, and a visit to it, as usual, is a sure expUtton for evoi the most heiooua sins that 
man can commit. TIm water of the fouotaio is (be amtaosla of beaveo ig disguise. The 
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temple is probably 9 or 9 buodred yean old ; but u ha* noibing (o inierest the ami()uariao. 
Uleiy a propositioo was made to establtsb here a Maiiarium for the European Odioers of 
Cuiiack, Puri and Balasore. 

Cuttack. Tlie word Kataka io Sansfcnt has, acnong other meanings» that of an army 
and of a metropolis. The fonner of these was commucucaud to the Jesuit mitstonary, Pere 
TiCireoihaler. a wag embclliahins it by adding that the place of the name ( Anglicc Cuiuck ) 
was so culled from (he circumstaocc of Rhma having encamped hu urnty there on hia jour¬ 
ney to Ceylon. This is, however, Dol acknowledged by the Uriyas. They accept the Uiier 
meaning, and say there are seven Kaukasin Orissa. The Ist is YSjapur. where Vayitl 
Ke^acl first established his metropolis. The 2nd U Puri, to whkh he removed when be had 
csubhsbed his authority ill (he cenire of the province. The ird is Shuvancsvara, where he 
settled about the close of his reign. The dth is tfiduna»i on the foik between the left bank 
of the MuhSnadi and the Kfi|jur1, to which N^pa Kcsarl removed the metropolis iu 9x5-953 
A. D. The 5(h S2raogad, io which MSdhava Kcsari removed the capital between 971'989 
A. D. The 6th is Chaudu&r on the kti bank of (he Mshkoadi. where Anangabliima held 
his court; and the ?th is Chatifi, where he put up for a time. Of these the last four ara 
frequeniiy and promiscuously called Kaiaka. Throe of them are now in ruins, uikI the 4th 
niotio deserves a passing notice. 

According to the Tempf* /itmats, ^fP^ Keiari, anxious to immortalise himself by 
founding a new capital selected DH}&nas1 at (he poiot wlicre (he MthAnadi throws out (he 
Kfttjurl to the west of the present town of Cuttack, as strategically the most secure, and 
having the udvaotage of (wo navigable rivers for comiacrcial purposes. The site did not. 
however, prove the most convenient. It was subject to inundatioos from tJie two rivers; and 
hli soo Makara Kcfarl ( 955*961 A. D. ) fouod it naoeasaty to protect the new capital by ao 
extensive revetment ulong the leA bank of iIm Ki}jurl. The evil was not. however, entirely 
overcome, and MUhva Kcfari. the grandson of the last, was obliged to Oy from (he uapiUl 
and esublisli a new metropolis on the oUiet side of (be Kdijuti, away from the river bank, 
nils he named S3ranga4’ ^ ^4w [164] reigns after, when Anafigabhtma was once cruising 
in (he Mith5nudi> he saw in (he village of Cauduftr. a common crane < iwko ) sitting over a 
Urge hawk ( syo/naia ) which it had killed. He look thn to be u sign of the special good¬ 
ness of the place and established his metrapolis there. The word Bid&nasi la a corruption 
of VirSnasl. the sacred city on (he Gangca. and the place was named Benares in accordance 
with (he policy which made the Kc^ls and the CaogcUc kings reproduce in Orissa all the 
sacred places of (he earth. Bidanast strcCefaed along the Mahinadi as far as the present 
English Church ( Plate LX ). The prcseol (owo ts due lo the Musuimans, who settled to 
the west of the old (ovm. which was gradually forsaken, particularly os the Kitjur! threw up 
u large sand bunk in front of (he town, and rendered access to i( by the river difficult. 

The new town has been fully described Dr. Hunter In his OriAsa, and also in his 
Siai/stical Accomi <>f Bengat. Vol. XVIII, and oo furtlwr notice is necessary. The anti- 
quilies of the old town have all disappeared uoder the ravages of time and little can be said 
of tbeoi. TTic only nasoniy work of note now existing is (he revetment on (he bank of the 
lU(juri. It i» built througtout of Interite aod cataods to a length of nearly two miles, with 
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an average depth of 25 fe«t without reckooiog the rouodadocL It ia a noble piect of 
cngineeriog work, and worthy of high admiration. Tlie osty other work which bad come 
down to the l^h century was the fort of Bixabiti. whicb protected the old city fh>m the 
land side. This was broken down by (he Eoglbb Government lo supply materiab partly for 
the erection of the False Potnl Light House, and partly for metal for the paving of (he city 
roads. When 1 visited the place there was noihing left of it eacept a part of a gateway and 
1 can add nothing to the account of it given by Dr. Hunter. 

In the AiH-l-Akbar/. mention is made of i nine-storeyed palace build in Cuttack by 
Mukunda Deva. in the middle of the Idth century. Tbe description runs thus : *ln Cuttack 
there is a Ane palace, built by Ra]a Mukuod Deo, conustiog of nine storeys. Tha first storey 
is for elephants, camels ami horses ; (he second for artilkry and military stores, where also 
are quarters for the guards and oiher attendants; (he third is occupied by porters and watch¬ 
men ; the fourth is appropriated for tbe several artiheers; the kitchens make the fifth range; 
the sixth contains the Raja's public aparimenls; the Kventh is for the transaction of private 
business; the eighth is where I be women reside ; and (he ninth is tbe Ra^'s sleeping apart* 
ment’^^. Commenting on this passage Mr. Fergusson says, *As Orisaa at the period when 
this was written was practically a part of Akbar's kingdom, there seems little doubt that this 
description was furnished by some one who knew the place. There are seven storeyed 
palaces at ieypur and Bijepur still stundjng, wbicb were erected about this date, and of live 
storeys in Akbar's own palace at ruitehpore SikH. but none, so far as 1 know, of nine 
iloreyi, though 1 see no reason for doubting tbe correctness of tbe description of tbe one just 
quoted’**. 

To me (he description appeared on tbe face of ii to be iocorred. I could not well 
believe that any leesible person-^ne who would build a nine-ttoreyed pelac^^ould locate 
hii artillery and guards in the second storey of mldetKS. or hts kitchen just under his public 
reception rooms, and bis artificers below his kitchen. The retinue of the Rij& including all 
his grooms, camel*drivers, elephant-keefiers. guards, ittcadanls, porters, watebmen, artificers 
and docnestica, must have numbered by thoussnds and it was diBkult lo believe that they 
were oil accommodated in the several storeys of one building. I referred, therefore, to (be 
original text of the Ain, and it at once solved (he difficulty. The words used in it ore 
’Raja Mukund Deo built a palace of nine a9hitmah>\ (Btochmann's Text. p. 392). Now, 
asftiamih in Arabic means a nest, an abode, as in the word *(he abode of felicity*, ( a title of 
the Po'te. ) a »uit of rooms, a layer, sod the sense in which it has been used in the passage 
is (hat of dwellings ranged side by side, and not in storeys, i.e. the nests or layers were 
lateral and not perpendiculat. Tbe word in common use for a courtyard to India is Md^af. 
and ordinary respectable houses include two aucb, one forming (be outer apartments for meu 
and the other the inner apartments for (he ladies of the bouse. Houses of rich men ioclude 
four, five, or more such courtyards, and the Kaisarbagh palace of Oudb comprised eighteen. 
In the Toy Carl, written nearly two tbonaand yean ago. a description is given of a rich 
courtesan's house which comprised seven sudi yards. Indian works on architecture re* 

41. OUdwio’s Tr^ iL 13 46 . ’loOiaa and Easiera Arctuieetar*’, 433. 



commeod this amo^mait ai tlie ten for ridi teuMS. utd K U obvious that the palace of 
Mukuote Deva had niae sudi courtyarda. Mr. GSadwia niitook the purport of the word 
ashianah. and by uiiog (be Eogliab word storey produced the coofusioo, ate Mr. Fergussoo. 
by appealing to dubious analogies, has given it an air of vrawmbiutuf. No vesdge of the 
palace is, however, traceable, ate do CMKlusive evidoce cao be collected oa the subject. 
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qEOGPU^HY OF KALIDASA 
H. C Chakl4dAr 


§ i4. Pecpie in the Him&iayas: (i> Vie Kirdias 

Besides the Dew, Co/Nihanos Kimioroi and similar roylhteal being«» KSlidAsa speaks 
specially of two classes of human beings, via. the KirSias ami the Ctsoposoiikeios in thcHIml* 
layas. The kirftta^ art menilooed by KaUdusa as a hunting tribe going in pursuit of deer and 
other animals: anvisiampgaih kirAtaih (Ku i. 15); and in the ftagfmvamia we are told that the 
kirdtas could learn the height of Raghu's elephants by tise height of the marks made on the 
hark of the Deodar trees by the ropes wilb which they were lied to them (R iv. 76). Again, 
KfilidAan speaks of the kirAtos discovering the tracks of lions by following the Hoe of pearb 
of the elephants killed by them ( Ku i. 6 ). This passage also shows that the kirfltas, being 
naturally hunters, were interested in alt soimab. especially the elepliatiis. and naturally they 
observed them very carefully. In the i'/krumorvdiJ;«Af ( Act v. p. 14U ), we find o kir&tl ( a 
female kirdta ) serving the king and giving him some information about the precious stone 
stolen by a bird. In the passage quoted above from the ^eAuroi^. the scene of action Is 
probably in the Western IfirtAlaya ; but in the passage from the Kumaraiombhava there is 
no such I imitation,^thedescriptionapfriying to the Ha mi taya in general. Jnxhc MnhSMSrota, 
{ Dronaparvaeh iv, verse 7 : both Northern and Soulhera recensions ), we read : hima- 
vaddurgAoilay&h kirAtft ranakarkaiih / duryodhanasya vadagAs tvayi kar^a purB kflAh. 
Here the kirStas are represented ns iiviog in forts in the Himalayas and as being hardened 
fighters, aod as having been brought under Duryodhana by Karna. In the same (Droga 
porva)^^ we read that the kirAiashad formerly presented elephants to Arjunu and were expert 
in the training of elephants. In the Vanaparva^* abo tlic KmiiUya is spoken of ns inhabl* 
ted by kirilas and klnnaras. In the idutiparvuS^ they are spoken of among the barbarous 
people in northern India und are mentioned in company with tribes in (he oonh west. 

Just after getting into the Himalayas from Hardwar. the Plndavas got into tbe kiog* 
(lorn of SuMhu, which must thcrefocc be in Garhwal and iliere they fcuod it full of kirStas 
ond other hill tribes’*. 

On their return journey from Kailasa they again reached, ju»i aHer leaving Badarl. (be 
kingdom of Subahu, which is there spoken of as kiraiarijho vipyam sub&hoh ( Vana.. 
ch. 177. V. n ). 

The KiratAS are found also in other parts of India than the Himalayas ; in chapter xiv 
of the Sabhaparva’v they are mentioned with eastern races and in ch. xivi^* they ore fouud 

a. Ch. CH of (he Bangavioi cd.. «Tna 27-10. Soiribem reoemMn, Oa. csii. venes 29*12. 

». Ch, tc. \ttic 20 { Bans. ed.>. 57. Clt cevii. vencs 43-4 (Bane. of.}. 

3S. Vanaparva. Ch. Cd. vase 29. 59. Bane, cd . venc 20 40 lb., verse V, 
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in tbe Ktinue of ibe king of Prigiyot^a. Seven of Umi bogs vert vanquiibed by Bbtoe 
while be was io Videha or Tirboot^i. 

Bb’ima (heo proceeded (o conquer ibe Submas. Tbe Vayuputom places them in the 
extreme test of India ( ch. xlv, verse 92« Anandasram cd ). Tbey were also val^quisbed m 
the North West by Nakula. This agrees with the statement of Var&baJtiibin wbo says in his 
B(ha( Sar^kiiS that the kirSias lived io tbe west ( cb. luv, venes 17,18; Kerp p. 90). They 
are also placed by him in the North Cast (Ibid v. 30, p. 92 ). They altead^ ibe (Ujasiiya 
sacrilicc of Yudbisihira and are described as living on fniita and roots and wearing skips aod 
oa ferocioua warriors doing ferocious deeds ( MaksMaraia, Sabhi, lii. 9 ) and there also we 
read that ten thousand of kir&ilt were brought as female atteadaois ( Jb.. verse 10 ). From 
this passage and aHo from the fact of a lurlitl being the attendant of Pururavas** it would 
appear that the kiiStas were fair eomplcxiooed and hardy, so aa to be employed on seatry 
work in the harem. $iva, whose compteaioo is represented as pure white, could easily dis« 
guise bicuelf us a kiriia. as his eomplexioo agreed with that of the kirlus, specially as he 
wore the skin of an animal like them. And it is reasonable to conclude that the name 
kirita was applied to tbe numerous fair*com^exiooed hill tnbes of (he yellow coloured 
Mongolian race that lived in all parts of tbe Kimllayas and also In the bills In tbe east, such 
as the BbuUyus. Upchus. Limbees. Kaoets etc. Mr. Pargiier has observed about them. ‘The 
kiritas formed a series of allied yet disiina tribes or clous: it is almost impoisiblo that 
tribes so widespread could have been boowgenoua'^^' 

They were at various stages of civilisation, sometimes organised into a kingdom, some* 
times living the life of hunters with nothing to wear but the skins of the animals they killed 
and having no agriculture. KiJid&sa does not speak of any 6|ht between them and Raghu, 
as he does in the case of other bill tribes, showing lhai in bis time there was no organised 
stats of the kirttos. 

This is further supported by tbe description of the britas In (he RbfnSycm : Sugrlva 
teUs tbe army of Vlnaras proceeding towards the east that they will meet tbe kirltas lhal 
wear pointed knots on the head, had a golden hoe, and were beautiAiI to look ot r kirfeis 
tlks^aeildlf ca hemAbhih priyadarianih < Kiskindhyi K^oda. cb. xlv, 27, Nir, cd)^*. The 
gold like yellow complexkio of ihe kirilas is also very beautifully described in the following 
veraes of the MaMbffSroia . 

bhagadstio mahipdbb sen&m ak^aohipem dadau / 
lasya cloaib kiritoil ca klhcaisair iva samvrtam // 
bubhau ba^am anfldhfsyam karnikiravaum yaihk f 


41. tb., Ch. XU, vena is 

42. We ms> observe ihai (h« KiO'WOfliea, speciiSly foren Sibkioi. are employeil u maids by Aoilo* 
Indim. 43. )A%B, lt97. p. ]0». 


44. Suariva also speaks wv d KirSus Inaii ia Hfuh wbo M raw Gih. ((by vene 2S), 

45. Uddyogaparva. Ch. Six, venes tS4e (Oanf. ed. I. 
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§ /J. Ftopie in the Himdhyai (ti) xAe Vtsamahketos 

The next people wc meet with in U>e HimSlaja are (be utsavesahkelaSt*^ a mountaio 
tribe organised into several republican conunuaities. These Parvatiya Canas ofTered a very 
terrible ll^t to Ihe all^oaqueriog hero. Raghu. so much so. that by the mutual concussion 
of the darts, spears and stones, flung in tbe combat, fire flashed forth : tatra janyam raghor 
ghoram parvatiyair ganair abhut / nlrflcaksepanlyismaaispesotpatiiaaalam ( R iv. 77 ). 
Kllid^ says by a pun upon (he name of (be utw^asahkttas, that they were made to desist 
from Uieir utsavas or fesiivitiea. and Raghu obtained a victory over them, the glory of which 
was sung in the bills : £arair ulaavasaflketin sa kftvfl viratotsavfin / Joyodflharonam bflbvor 
gupayimSia kinnarao ( R iv. 7g ). They then came with preseofs in ibcir bands to offer to 
I be cooqueriag bero and the richocss of these presents made him understand the sirength of 
ihe HimAlaya; or there may be a suggestion that (he mouotaui, ix. by inference these moun* 
tain people, the utsavasahkciaa made Raghu feet their strength, just as (hey were struck with 
the might of the puissant monarch from the plains: parasparena vijlTStas tn&pAyaaapdni^u / 
lumavatah sflro rijilah sAro himidrinA // ( R Iv. 79 ). 

ft is evident here from the context iliat these Parvatlya Ganas were republican commu¬ 
nities, and Mr. K. P layaswal In hit paper on Hinth Fehty in the Weekly Notes and his 
art ids* on Republics in the Mahdhhifata in the Jou/aal the Bihar an<f Orissa Research 
Society ( vol. I, part ii» pp. I7A I7g ). has suOkiently made it clear that in Hindu codes of 
law (be Ganis were not industrial corporatiom. but Bon*monarcbical or republican commu¬ 
nities. Here, of course, it would be absurd to take (he word in any other sense. Malliniiha 
quotas a verse from the MahShhireta: gahAny utsavssafikelin ajayat sapta pAgtfoval^. 
This is from (he Sabha Farva, from the Digvijoya or expedition of conquest of Ar;una*7. 
Here Arjuau wu proceeding in his expedition fighting with kings sod races to (he 
Himllayas: he had vaoquished the greet heroes in (he mountain and iheo defeated a 
Paurava prince, perhaps an adventurer who bad cstaWished a eotony there and also a 
number of robber tribes reding in the bills; (hen Ik vanqui^cd the seven re publ lea ncommu* 
nities of the uuavasahketas and next be met (he Ksatriyas in Kashmir**. Here it is clear 
tliat the seven comiminitics of the utsavasuoLeias are to be placed in the neighbourhood of 
Kashmir to its immediate east io (he HlmAlayas. This aJso agrees pretty well with their posi¬ 
tion as suggested io (he AzgAuwmia, as Raghu ascended op the Himalaya jusl after defeat* 
ing the KSmboJas at the i>orth*vrest comer of India, partly outside its borders. There were 
similar other repubikao commuoites io the HioiiJayas, because, we read 1 a (he same chapter 
of the SabbA Parva as we have quoted from, that Aijuna conquered there io the course of 
hii conquest from tbe Eastern HimUayas the coontry of thePanca'Qanas or the Gve commu¬ 
nities who apparently lived ia five republicao groups just as tbe utsavasaflketas lived in 
seven. And we know from the Buddhist books (bat to tbe oortb of the Canges and in tbe 

4& MallioSiha io bk flow makes tbe Parvaliya Ganes {Deoticoed Io R iv. 77? ideoucal with (hs 
Ulstvua&ketas in (bs aaS verse, aod appwcDOj Oat k tbs iwnrot 

47. Sa^ Parvs, Cb. sxvl, vetse H (Baoa and Cb. nvid of tb* KumN ed. 

as, ib., verses 1$ 47. 
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Him&byas there lived many pco^ in hieUy organised and powertul republics, such as the 
Vrjis» from one of whose sections, the Licchavis» »prjns tlie Itnporul Guplus and the Kings 
of Napal^» 

Mahamahopodliyayo HarapraMd Sastn. writing in the Journal of ihe Bihar ami Orhsu 
Research Society. has identHred the utsavasahkelas with tlic Tibcuns on the siren gtli only 
of a very faint resemblance in sound between ihc words unavosahkeui and the names of 
ceriaiA Tibetan provinces, specially Ut*scltang.a natne applied to tlie two central provinces of 
Tibet or Tibet proper. He 'Kiiliddsa mentions the TihcUn as utsavQ'^ihkttBn^**. which 
is a Sanskrit word formed by (he combination of (he names of the Tibetan provinces border* 
ing on India*"tf. T^chang, Bostan ami KboUn'^t. WilJ> all due respect to the high auiho* 
rity of (he savant. I would venture to submit that this is hardly convinciug. Nolbing seems 
to have becD further from the mind of the poet. Roghu has not to cross the Him&layas into 
Tibet to meet tlio uisovasahkctas. but rather he came down from the hills, neglecting to lead 
on expedition to KaiUs and thus putting ii to Miamc ( K iv. W i. hut planting his glory 
firm there ( I4. on tbc'Hiniav.at'. which comes from the previous verse ) he came down from 
the bills ( K iv. HO ). This show> dearly that he did not cross over 10 the iiortliern side of 
the Himilayas but came down from it al>er vanquishing (lie tribes upon it. Nor is it known 
that the Tibetans ever lived in republics. Then again the uisavataiSketas aro found in the 
MahShhdeato and the PurSpas to live in other parts of India besides the Him&layas. Nakula, 
aflcr going towards Che West from Khlndava*prasiha and crorung the desert vanquished 
the Dalflrnosi Mdinvas, and then turned again and vanquished the ui^vaiaAketas living in 
ihe Puskarfiranyai and (hen (he clden of the villages on (he Indus, and then ho proceeded to 
conquer the whole of the Pafieaitnde^*. 

This shows that the utsavaaahkeus lived abo in iIk Pu^karuragya in Rajpuuna. A 
section of the utsuvasahketas are eoumcrated in the DhUma Parva. ch. i%. among the people 
living in the South. This places (his tribe of the utsavasahketas with races living towards 
the south of central India. They arc mentioned in the same region in the 
olso^’^. The MBrka/jileyapufina places a people celled sahkeUs in (he Madhyudeia about 
the same regions on the slopes of (he Western Viodyas and ibe AravallJs^^. 

In the enumeration of (be people of BhSrutavarsa the ulsavasAfiketas are placed in the 
North^^ oad also again is (he West and South^^. 


49 . 'DudChisl India' by T. W. Rhys*I>mKh, Lendon 1903, p. 40 and PO. 1741. 

50 . JBORS, March 191A P> 36. Tbs is Uk (omi in which che word has been pul hy Mm. Itasirj. 

jl. AJatander Csoma de Kotos says. ho«e*er.>"17ic Uircc treat divMons of Tibet oic : 1. Tibet 
Proper, or U-tiars ; 2 . K'ham-YuJ, or the Eastern pan of Tibet ; a«d 3 . Kiri, ot the Nocib*W«iern Part 
of Tibet'; JASB, New Seies. Vd. nt. Ealra No. 190. p. 2, curaoed frorB JASB Vol. i, p. 122 (1442). and 
the Inhabitants of Tibet ate disiinfuisbcd thus :(or U*Tsan|*pa) mcais a native of middle Tibet; 
'K'hampa* (or K*ha»*ba), one of eastern Tibet: 'Naripa', oue o( wenero Tibet* (lb. p. I). 

$2. Sabht Parva, Ch. axui, verses I A 9 (Bang, cd.), 

$3. Xdiki^a, Ch. vi. vene $6 (Aflanda. oLX * 

94. Banf. ed., Cb. Iviii, mae 9 . ^rgiter ^Bib. bd.*. p. S3. 

99. See Parpiter’s 'Mirkapderapurira' p. 319. 96. lb. p, 337. 
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KShdlsa bints at the probabfe etytnoloey of Uie mnt by saying that Raghu made the 
utsavasanicctas desist from their nfsams or TestivitJes' by means of his arrows. The word 
sankcfa jo icohnical Jegal phraseology mcaos 'the regubttons entered into by the members of 
a corporation*, and tbe name utsavasanliota would suggest that thtte people won tbis 
peculiar appellation for themselves owing to some special or striking mJes that they bad for 
the regulation of their corporation. Even now, we know the trade guilds at Ahmednagar 
and in Gujarat have special rules for their festivities as for everything else ; one easte guild 
hna u peculiar rule about the cctcbralion of their inarrijge*rites by which the marriages 
( sometimea numbering as many as a ihousund ) of nil the marriageable couples In the caste 
take place at the same time and place. 


(r/). S /d. KoitrSironm /he Southcr/i shprs 

KdlIJilsn places the scene of his groilest drama in the slopes ofihi: Hiniftlayai. The 
hcrmitfige of Kanvn where king Dasynnta met ^ikuntaU was situated on the bank of the 
stream ol MSlini: khahi kSsyaipasyn kulapaivr anumlliDiiirain Isramo driyate^t. 

Again Ihc king s.iys ihal in tl>e beat of pil<l<iuy. ^kuntali geocrally passes ilte fiercely hot 
nooa on tbe bank of the MOlIni where ilicre uc groves overspread wub creepers ( Act hi, 
p. 73 ) and in the sante act there is a referenee to the stream Mllint ( fd. p, 74 ). The situa¬ 
tion of the hermitage n learned from a statement of the old supanoundcni of thekirtg’s 
Jtnrem who reports to him : 'Hermits rtsHliiig in the forest In the valley of the Himilaya 
mountain have come wlib some fcnalcs with a message fr^n KSlyapa*. (Act v. p, 143 ). 
That the hermitoga was about the fool of iheHimllayas is also evident from tbe words of tbe 
kiog. who says in Act vi. that he mutt show in the portrait of ^kuottll. bar proper 
surroundings, viz. there should be shewn the stream M&lini with a pair of swans on tlie 
sandy bank, and near it the foot of the Himilayas with the deer lying at ease (Aeivl.p. 200). 

The king had come ou a hunting expedition to the place : therefore It could not have 
been very far from his capital KastinSpura. This is abo evident from the tael Ibatiakuntalfi, 
though witli child, yet could walk on foot from the hermitage of her fo8ier*father. The oame 
of the capilal we get from a statement of PriyamvadS ; 'the rsis going to Hastinipura arc 
making a noise'. ( Act it. p. 1(7). The rsis with Sakuntalfi started early io the morning 
ond they reached the capita) when Ibc day was cunskkraMy advanced in as mucb as the 
king had already left the court and Kabctfki shrinks from disturbing his well-earned rest. 
In any case, the distance between Kanva's bermiugc and tbe capital war uot very great. 

We get some details about the situation of the hermitage from the Mahihharata^ and 
they agree fairly well with those extracted from (be drama. We read there about Dusyanta 
that he saw Che forest where subseqoeotJy be met wilb Sokuotali, at the dfstanee of two 
yojanos from his city^* and wandering tbrougb (be forest be at last reached tbe Shama or 

57. AbhijRSaa SakuDUUm, ed. Isvara CTiaiHlni Vidyesaasr, iad ed Aei i, p 10. 

54. MahibhliaufXwDbh.ed.lXd4iarva,Ck](ci.««ne3. 
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hermiUge of Kanva on the river MaUai^*. Then, again, we read that MenabI left (he 
oewly bom iakuntala on (he river M&lini ia tbc dopea of the Himalaya*^. 

Hastinipura, the cafMtal of the Pauravaa, was situated on the bank of the Ganges; at 
preseol it is a small village io tba Meerut disiricL It has givea Its name Co a whole Pargana. 
We read in the D/slricl Gagttle^ of the Uailed Prorimees (VoL iv. Meerut p. 242) : The place 
which gives Its name to the Pargana (of Hastinipur > Is a village which ties Io longitude 
78^ r B, on the high bank of the Purhganga, in a somewhat remote tract at a disianeo of 
6 miles N. E. of Mawaoa, 22 miks from Meerut. U consists of two portions of which that 
to the north is known as Hastinapur Patti*Kauravan. wbik the southern half is called 
HastJohpur Patli*Paixlavan. Both of these arc practically uoinbabited, the only habitation 
being (be temple built withm recent yean by Sara ugis . . . There are alio the remaias of 
an old fort, but ao trace of the famous city of aacicat (imea. This is only to be expected, as 
(he whole of Hastinilpur was washed away by the Ganges. A small fair is held at tlie time 
of the full moon of Knrtik aod is attended by about i,(XXl persons'. Prom this Hastin&ptir 
two y<yaMr*^s mentioned ia tbe South Indian recemionof the Mah36hdrato^^r over 
18 miles4i. would take us to the forests at (he foot of (he Himalayas, tad Kativa's hermitage 
eould not have been far from it, on the slopes of ihe mounuin. 

In tbe PdmSyt/no. we hod that the mcsaenfcrs sen by to bring Bharata from 

Oirlvraja, the capital of Kekaya country in the Punjab, followed the MSlini for soma distance 
and then crossed (he Canges at Hastlndpura, and (hea travelled towards (he west^*. It la 
evident from (his passage in the fiSmayaita that tbe MlUni flows to the east of Hastin&pura, 
aad we do indeed flod a river MAlIni there even at the present day. Wc read In the District 
Gswtttr of tht United Pro'tinces { Dt. Bijoor, Vol. aiv, p, 216 ): Through Ibe north*west 
of the Pargana flows tbe Mllini, a river of considerable size, which closely follows (be 
Mindawar boundary. The river has cut for ilseir a deep and wide bed. in which (he channel 
wanders from side to side, seldom doing any injury (o tbe fields above the flood baok. Near 
i(s junction with tbe Ganges, it unites with tbe khat of Ihe tatter river, which consists of a 
bei( of level ground, but slightly Inferior to the Malin valley*. I( must have been down the 
valley ofrbli Milin that ^kuniaU came lo Hattindpur and (o the court of king Du«yan(a. 
Orif&tb, following Lisscn, says in his The MSIml must have been the western 

tributary of tbc Saraju, now called Chuka* < GriOiih's Vol. ii, p. 497 }. But (he 

presence of a river Malin in the neighbourhood which agrees in every respect with the des* 
cription io the ROmiyci^ and other books, does away with (he rKcessiiy for any such guess. 
Another Ka^vkirama ts mentioned In (he This is placed on the road 


99. lb. vM 21,29. 

60. Adiparvs. Cb. Ltdi. v«rMS 1(^1. IBaag. cd.). Abo Ch. son. vcncs IS and IS (Kumbb. ed.). 

41. Pv.J.F. Fleet i^noToUales te Ibe JRA5, 1912, p. 2K Ibal *Ia ancisit Indie (here were two 
"yolaiuu" of speelAc knfihs, umely. a sbort “yejaaa'' of 16,000 basts or 4*$ niila sod % l00| ''yojaon” i.e. 
of 22^000 lusla or 9 09 auks. Tbc Iona ‘^oJaoa" the geoenl tndiao 'Vojsoe*'.* 

<3. Ayodbyikinda, Cb. Isviii. vencs I2'l) {Mr. CiL A Kan. wLl. 

43. Vsasparvs, Ch.lusii, venei 434 |taiig.cdd 
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Puikiia or moden ^oUiar aod Mahakala at VjjciA ; tad theo ont gota to the 
Nansad&. 

Mabamabopodbytya Harapra&ad Sastri io the J^vnai of iht Bthat and OrU» fUttarch 
Satiety ( Vol. i, pt. ii, p. 201 ) says, 'Iq the &akunfaQ. be dereribes the hermitage of Kapva 
which tome aay b ailuated in the State of Sirotu just to ibe west of this part of the couotiy' 
{ viz. Avaoti or Malwa ); and Mm. Saslri appaready agrees with them. Theee achoUta 
must have been misled by some such paaaage as ibe ooe quoted above from the MahUbhBrata, 
because (be State of Siroht lies about Moiuil Abu and thertfore between Potkara and Ujjein: 
but they lost sigh! of the fact that in (he itself we are told that Kanva'a 

hermitage was in a valky of the Himalaya. I may refer then to another Kapviimma men* 
lioned m the Mahshhinun**. placed bet weed the Payosni and Surparaka or Sopara on the 
Bombay coast. 


^17. Kemakhah 

K&lid&sa mentions Konakbala aa the place near whidi (he Ganges debouches into the 
plains, where he instructs hia doud messenger to cater the Himilaya. There is a village 
whieh still retains (!ie name of Kanakhal, bo( li is now some (wo miles from the place 
where the Ganges enter into (he plains, viz. Hand warn. Wilson*^ observes, 'Ji it rather 
extraordinary that K&lid^ should have omitted (he name of Haridwara { Hurdwar ), ood 
preferred Kanakhala, sepeciatly as (he former occurs in the Pur&nas« in the SkandepurStfa as 
mentioned in the note, page 450, Vol. ai of the Reseoftke^: aad in (his pauage f^om the 
MatsyopurS/^a, tited in the FurtofaSanesfa : sarvatra f^ulabhi gaAgg trlsu sthAnesu durlabhl/ 
baridvAre prayige ca gaAgiaigarasaAgame*. In (hU connection, it may be observed that la 
the MahibhOroia. in the enumcraiion of (Ittkas or holy places about the region of the 
GabgIdvAra, Haridwara is ooi maotiooed ; fare not quite sure whether it Is at aU men* 
tinned in the MahShhdroia : \ have not found it anywhere io the book. But, on the other 
hand, Kanakhala is mentioned as a specially holy place**. Again, in another passage the 
Ganges Kanakhala is meoiloocd as having special saoctjfying power*”. We also read in 
the FadmopurSna^* : punyA kaoakhalc gangA kuroksetre uraavail. 

From those passage it osay seem (hal at the time of KAlkJiaa, aa also when ibe A/cAg- 
bhSrata received its present form. Kooakhab extended up to and included modern Hard- 
war ; but it is more probable that Kaoakhala was al the lime looked upon as a very impor¬ 
tant place, more important even than the exact spot where the Ganges forced Us way through 
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tbe nauAtaiiu ; because from the Mohibfidrata it seems (hat the spot was known as GaAgft* 
dv&m wbicb is meolioaed separetety from Kanakhala**. 

It seems from a coosideration of all the above extracts that Caagadvira was tbe more 
ancieot name of the place whieb was ariereards called Haridwara and KanakhaU being a 
very important and holy place in its iKighbourbood, It is mentioned by Kiiliditia in pre* 
ference to Gangiidvilra. This does away with Wilson's su^estioo of a geological change. He 
says, *T7ie Ganges does not now descend at Kanakhala; and it Is a question for geologists to 
solve, whether the Canges has, in the course of nineteen centuries, so corroded the skirts of 
the mountain as to have thrown back the gorge through which she passes, a distance of two 
miles't^. We may observe that niiKlecn centuries had certainly not passed between the 
time when Kdhdas?i wrote and the lime wlten the Mii/\)'opi/ruitu received its present form. 


C. COUNTRIES ANO PEOPLES 01* INDIA 


§ IS. Cfnerol Utmaflts 

Kdlidisa has given the names of most of the countries that were of any importaoce at 
his time and he has described some characteristic features of every one. Bat we man bear 
Iq mind that he was writing Kivyas ond not any geographical treatise ; therefore we canitot 
expect any exhaustive enumeration of the Ind^n peoples such as we find in works on astro* 
nomy or ibc Purdaas. He named and described ooly such of them as his poetical necessities 
forced him to do. Yet we must admit that almost tlie whole of the map of India wiib 
its brood features can be drawn from the partieulers he has furnished. Sometimes he has 
given the name of the people* because io ancient India countries were in the majority of 
cases named after the pcopk inhaWiing ihem. and countries and peoples arc indiFTcrently 
mixed up In all lists given in ancient Sanskrit works. Io dealing with the eounirics of India 
we shall do well to follow ibe principle of Kaliddu's great contemporary. VariUiamihira, 
who says, 'The countries of BhUratararu arc divided from the middle and beginning with 
the east'. ( Brhat Samh'tS. ch. xiv, verse I ; Kernp. S7). His predecessor Oarga lays 
down: ksitib kalpiti madhyadc^dau pr&gidjkramayogaiah (Utpala, p. 2B5). The nto<fl}yo- 
4eSa was coosidered as the ceotre of Aryan Brohmanic civilisation aod culture Among the 
numerous countries aod people meollooed by VaKthamlhira as living In (he Madhyodeiu, 
we meet in Kdlidiaa with only a few, vtz. KoUla or Ibc SIketadcIa, Surasena, Hastiixdpura, 
Maru is also placed by him io U. but it rather belongs to tbe West. We have already dealt 
with Hast)odpura in conoectioo with KanvOifiuna. We shall, therefore, take up now the 
country of Uttara Kosata or Koula, which Is (he country of tbe great Raghus whose family 
history Khlidhsa has set himself to place before his rcaden. 

69. * MshibbiraU’.Vaiupatva. < 31 . 11 ;. verses 214 { Bang, ed.): Ch liKxyjii, vemr 20-1 (Kamb. ed), 
'Anulisafiapciiva*, <3i. xxv. verse 13 (Bang. eAV 
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I 19. Uttor^KoUih 


Tbe country of the Righui has hua cuHed by Kilidftsa KoUta or Utura*koUta, and 
the people residini in it are also csifed by him by the same name. The flrai time wc meet 
with it io the is in the exprcsskm *Lordc^Uie Northern applied to 

king Dillpa ( R iii. S ); then we have kolaJeivara applied to Raghu ( R iv. 70 ); next 
*1he lords of northern A'oioAa’—applied to the Ik^viku kings ( R vii. 34 ). Xoh/a is spelt 
indiflVrently with the dental r or the the palatal i. Dr. f. F. Flcet^t n^ould prefer the 
fortner- 

Koh/a as the name of a people or a country does not occur in the earliest Vedic 
literature, but it is found in (he ^/rroporAe ffrdAnhSM (I. 4, 1 . 14 et. seq. ). where (he river 
Sadkolr&f identified with the nver Uilk Candak** ) is spoken of as separating it from 
Videha. There is no mention either in the Vedas’’ or the Buddhist literature’< of North 
and South Kolals. as we find in (he laler classical Sanskrit works. At the time of Buddha, 
the kohfof formed a very powerful clan in Aorthem India and (here was a violent struggle 
between Koiala and Magadha for paramount power over (he whole of norchern India. The 
§&kyas, among whom Buddha was bom. acknowledged (he suzerainty of Kolala’^. And as 
Frof. Rhys Davids obeerves, 'Tht vary ceolre of the literary activity of the Buddhists was 
precisely Koiala'”. It ^probably had (he Ganges for its southern boundary, the Gandak 
for its eastern boundary and the mountains for its nonhero boundary*; and It had for its 
capital irfivaitl where Buddha preached many of his sermons”. 

In the Ailmdyana we read. ^On the bunk of the Sarayd was a great realm,—hoppy. pros* 
perous and rich in ample stores of weaHh and grain, called Ko£ala*’*. The bounduriea of 
this realm ore oot given but Da^arjiha slates be was the suzerain over theDrfivi^as, Sindbu- 
sauvlras. SaurAffroa. the people of Dakiinfipotha. VaAga. Aiiga, Magadha, Matsya. KifI 
and KofaU ( AyodhySkfin^t, Cb. %, verses )d*7 ). In the ftHmSyona also there is no men¬ 
tion of more than one Koisla. At the time of Rfiraa's passing away from this world, he 
divided the whole realm of Kofala iolo (wo parts, and placed ona of his two sons over each. 
KAlidfisa lells us that he placed KuU upon (he throne of KuiAvad and Lava at l^rAvail, 
and then proceeded towards (he north ( R xv. 97*11). This is then the Itrsl partition 
of (he Koiala kingdom. This is also bonse out by what is said in the RSmS/aiyi 
( UttankSn^a, Ch. cviii. verses 17 & 19. Nir. ed.). KAltdisa says nothing more definite 
about thcM towns, but we find iha( when KuU leaving his new capital of KufAvail was 
again Comiag back to the old capita] of his family which lay deserted, he crossed the 
Vindhyas where his vast army had lo be broken up into many squadrons, and where (he 
barbarous Pulindas brought him many presents. ( R xvL 71*2 ). This shows that KuLi's 
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ctpit&I in the south was somewhere in the south of the Vlodbyaa, or M )ti»X in oca of lu 
defiles. And I think that the poet hereby suggests the beginning of the Southern Ko£ab 
kiagdom. In the MahSbharafa we fiiod that the Koiab eouotry was divided into three 
separate countries. We read of the Uttara-ko^alas as having been vanquished by Bhlma’*, 
and that Sahadeva defeated the ktnga of the Eastem*koiaba in (he south near the Ve^vfi 
or Waingangu ( Sabh&parva. Ch. xxxt. venes 12 & 13 The Ea^iem koi^as must have 
gone there ia the south out of the fear of Jarasandha of Magadha, as we are told in a pre* 
vioue chapter (lb. Ch. xiv, venea 27 A 28 ). lo the Aivamedbaparva we are told that 
Arjuna defeated the Pupdras and the Koialaa near (he coast of the eastern ocean 
( Ch* luxh, versa 29 A 30 ; Bang. cd.). 

These Koinins must have beee the souihem or the Mahd-koiala 'which comprised the 
upper valley of (he MnhAnadt with its tributaries, and seems at times to have included a 
much larger area nowforn^ng the eastern districts of the Central Provinces and the tributary 
slates of Orissa**This Southeni'kosala is evidently refcTred to in the 'kouialaka* 
nBhcndra'*> included among the Daksinipaiha rljfis vanquished by Samudragupia and 
'captured nnd liberated* by him. This is also mcolioned in (he Ajaota inscription**, in (he 
copper plnre charter of MahauvagupU**.ia (he Maraoia*Mura charter of Mahfiiivagupia**, 
besides other inscriptions. In the Brktt 5a^trg of Kfilidlsa's contemporaty Varfihamihira, 
the Nonhern*kolala is nut meniioned at alU but he ptaas Kofab in the South*Hasi (Ch. xiv. 
verse R ). 

In the other work of Parfilara quoted by Biiaiia Uipata in his commcniary** Koiula 
is placed ip the soutli cast. Vurl^hamihlra also mentions the KoiaMas as a people In the 
east**. Ip the AOtarro-Bariiii^a. Koiaia ts mentioned twice, once in the Middle country 
and again in the south east**. 

About a hundred years before Varihamibira, the Chinese pilgrim Pa«hien who visited 
India in the course of bis (ravels (A. D. 39MI4) found the kingdom of Koiala still ealsilng 
with its capital at irbvastl, but be found it (o be falling into ruias : he 'came to the city of 
^rftvastt in the kingdom of KoiaLa In wbkh (he inhabitants were few and far between, 
amounting in all ( only ) to a few more lhan two hutsdred families’**. But Yuan Chwang. 
who (ravelled in India about (wo cen(urie$ later ( A. D. 629>d4S )> shortly afier the time of 
K&lidisa. found the capital of '(he Shih*lo*ra'Sl*li ( irftvasti) country, a wild ruin without 
anything to define its area'**. At this time, the nortbem Kofala country had lost even Its 
name as a kingdom, and Yuan Chwang kocw (be country after irfivasli in which he was 
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inieresud as a Buddhist. The only Koiala coueUy that be kaows of is the Southern 
Koiala*^. 

From all the facta detailed above, it will be clear lhal tbc kiogdom ofKo^la was split 
up at first into two and later into Ihrve different kingdoms; but the eastern Kolaia was 
absorbed or aboli^ed by the growing power of Magadha. and afterwards by the Pauravas. 
lo the hfahSbhSrafa, we find Brhadvala rr>enlioned as the king of Koiala, that is. of northern 
Koiala. This kingdom was very powerful at the time of Buddha with its capital at 
Srivasti^i but (he gradual growth of the kingdom of Magadha, Us nval, undermioded Us 
strength ; but It seems to have coniinucd a weak esisiencc up to the time of Pa-hien with 
its capital (It Srilvasti. But the Gupta Empire had absorbed it and hence Yuan Cbwang 
found the capital in *wUd ruin*. But he had fouaJ a small kingdom round A*yu-tc which is 
identified with Ayodhyk. It seems that an ol^oot of the Gupia dynasty still reigned there, 
because we know that Ayodhyk was one of the cafHlals of the Gupta EmpYc, where some of 
them had established o mint**. *Whcn a great extension of tlie empire took piaee In the 
reign of Cundrogupia M. Vikramkditya. c.410 B.C....it is probable iluU the capital wastrans* 
ferred, either permanently or occasionally, (o a more central position at AyodhyA**). I 
th in k i t was in memory of th is rrsusci in i ion of Ayodhy4 as the ca pital of a powerful empire, 
that Kflildlsa wrolc ohoul the return of Kuic to it i« his bcauiifuJ pociicH) language. His 
poetic imagination may have received inspiration from this incident, of which he had perhaps 
a personal knowledge, as it is believed by many scholars that Kftlidksa lived at the time of 
Candraguptc It is not improbable also that the subject of writing e mokSkSvyaon 
the dynasty of (he rulers of Ayodhyk may have been suggested to KlUdlsa by this revival of 
the capital ( which had eeesed to exist as a capital, having given place to irivastl as we dad 
from the Buddbisl works ). 


^ /P. (a ) Shktia, ( h ) Kusd^afi ond harivaf\ 

Before linishing this seciion. I would like to say a few words about (lie towns (n the 
Kosafa country. Ss'ikcla or Ayodhyd. Kus^vali and Sarivatl or §rkvasil. K'dldusa speuks 
indirferently uf S4keU or Ayodhyg and treats tbc two names as synonymous (e.g. R v. il . 
xiii. 61 ; xiii. 79 : xiv. 29 ; xv. 3S ; xv. 60 ; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 36 ; etc. etc.). SakeU is 
mcnlioocd in the Buddhist books as one of the large towns. As Kern says, 'There are 
other big cities here, such as Campl, Rkjagfha. irftvaail. Skketu, Kuiombi and Benarc^’^^. 
This is a quotation from the HafSparinibbSfmatta. It is known from the well known 
passage (in illustration ofa aflrrj of Pin ini ) in Palahjali's Mi^tahhd^ya : arunad yavanah 
siketaoi. It is also found in tbc Gdrtitotnhi/3**. Ha*hien visited a city called Sha-chc. 
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wbicb M identificil with SAkeU. Sibeta u loeotioaed as a town in (be ipi^Sdle couQtry to the 
Bffiat Samhild*'*. It is also meolioiKd io tbe Atharva Pariitsia** as being in the middle* 
country. 

Dr. Fleet considers SAkeu to be (be same as 'the (nodern Audb or Oude or Oudh' 
( Mion Antiquary, vol. xxii, p. 189). But Mr. Vincent A. Smith does not consider tbe 
identification as satisfactory, and he wouM place (be site of SIketa at Kur^^*. In bia 
Early ifistory af be says, ’At present the positiOD of S&keta cannot be determined 

predsely*. Major W. Vost, 1. M. S., concludes after staling all ibc difTerent opinions by 
saying, *1 conclude by giving it as my opinion Uiat Tusaran Bihar is the site of S&keta. the 
capital of Shache and ?i*so>kia*t^t. 

Whatever may be the diOcrenl opinion among (he scholars, it ts evident that KAIidfisa 
had not tbe least misgiving about the identity of SAkeia and Ayodhyi, and io Sanskrit 
literature generally they are always so identified. But ii ii likely that S&keta and Pa*hien's 
Sba<hc arc not the same with the Pi^sho-ka or Pi*so*kia of Yuan Chwang as 
Walters I has shown very clearly ; this kJcnlity has been at the root of all the dilTcrenvcs in 
opinioD among the scholars, and if it is given up. there Is no furibcr trouble lo idcnlify SSketa 
and Ayodhya as one and the same oty. (have shown above that Kufa crossed the 
Vindhyai in order to go from his new capital to the capital of his family. That his ciiy, 
KuiBvail was on the slopes of the Vindhyos is proved very clearly from u statement in the 
ySyupufSfu ( Ch. Ixxxviii, verses 198*200 ; Anand. od.). 

This evidence of (he Fd^w/wATne poll It beyond doubt thet the isrfivati of KAHdAsa 
is the lamc as Srivasti, the eapital of Koiala at (he time of Duddiva. It was visited, as we 
have seen, by ra*bien and Yuan Chwang. and also by I'tsingio* who was in India during 
tbe period A. D. d7l*fi95. General A. Cunningham located the city of Srtvasil at the 
village of Sahet'Mahet on the borders of the Bahralch end Gortda districts in the United 
Provinces, on tbe right bank of the river Rapti which he identified with (he ancient river 
Ajirlvititos, But Mr Vincent A. Smith pleaded for (he village of Balapur in Nepal bb the 
(rue site of §rkvaati>^^, but he has accepted Cunoioghain's identification in the Inlesl edition 
of bis Early History of /edicts*, in consideration of the evidences found by Dr. Vogel 
Pandit Dayanm Sahni etc. of the Arduriogical Department of the Government of Indie, 
who have found at tbe site a eopper*p(aie recording the gift of aix villages to the community 
of OMoks residing Qt (he Jetavana Mahlvihfiratoe, and the lower half of e statue of the 
Kttshaoa period bearing tbe name of Jetas^anaai Sravasiiti)*. These proofs have finally 
settled tbe position of SrfvaMl. 
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KuUvaii is Rimtiooed in the ^MbhlUafa (Sabhipacva. Cb. dxii. venca S7 and 59): 
a ( 2 , Dbaoemra, attended a nuetio^ of the gods at Kusivatl and on his way back 
towards home evidently in (he north, he met the sage Agaslya on the bank of the Jam\io&. 
This would also suggest central India as the pl^ where KuUvaii was situated. 


$ 20, ^Orasenn. 
i y)(a) MatkurS 

Kilidasa meniions the country of Sumsena and its kmg.Suscna in connection with the 
kings assembled at the Svayamvura ot Induraait. He speaks of ‘Susena. the king of ii3ra' 
senas* ( R vl. 45 ). He rurlhcr stales that his capital was ui Mathurk on (he bank of tlie 
Yamunft,—the dark waters of which were coloured partiully while by the washing of the 
Kandal-pasle on the bosoms of the ladies in his harem, so much so. Uiai ii seemed ihal 
the lUlindi had mixed her waters with (hose of the Ganges < R vl. 4K ), He refers to the 
t*aurSnika story of the vanquishing of the Mga KSNya by Kf^na < R vj. 49 ). and he refers 
to the beautiful grovM of Bfodivana which was hardly inferior to (he mythic garden. 
Caitraratha of the Candharvas < R vl. 50 ). K&lid4sa also speaks of the hil1> Cov&rdliaoa, 
where Oie stones were scented with ioilcyn ( hcnrxHH ? ) and where the peacocks danced. 
These details enable us to locate (be kingdom of idrasena as (he country round the city of 
MathurS. Kdlidasa has here beeo guilty of (wo anaebrosusms, iaoamuch as he aRcnvardi 
says that ^atrughna established the city of Mathuri or Madhuri afler vanquishing Lavaca ; 
and also for Sunandi to speak of Kn 9 a aa putting down Kftliya. ao event which, according 
to the Purinas, look place long ages afterwards, is net quite id order. 

idrasena is not menttoned in the Vedoa. bui In Maou it is said to form a part of (he 
Brahmarsi>deia which was second io impcriance only to Brahmivarta ( Maoa U. 19 ). As 
this verse rndkates. In pos(*Vedtc times the country of ^utaseoas attained a great Importance, 
and was a seat of Aryan culture. Tbe vernacular of ^urasena reached a very high position 
among the spoken languages, (be Prakits speeches of ludia. la Vararuci's l^rSkria-Prakdia, 
which was most probably wrjuen about tbe third century B. C.>tu wc Cod that ^uraseol 
or the verucufar of ^urasena occupied a place oext io importance only to MabiraHrl. 
Among the four PrSkrtas of Jodia treated of by Vararud, are Mabiraslrl, Paliad. Mlgadhi. 
and Sauraseiil. In fact, this last is rcprcscoied as having its origin m Sanskrit: iaura- 
seal //1 11 prakftih saimkrtam //2//sti» bul both Puiilci and MSgadlii are spoken of as 
having Cbeir origin in ^uraseni: pai£icl //!// pnl^lih Liurasenl// 2 //tis and: 
radgadbi//1// prakrtih iaurascolFrom ihe above it is evident that Sauraseoi 
was Uie veroacular of northern India in geoeral before further locaJ variatioiis were intro* 
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duced in the eM to fprm MIgadhi. and in the frontier pravince&» especially the norlh*west» 
to form Pailicl In ShOfa/lya /^tfaiSsira. Saura&eai is dKoiionnl as one of the seven 
MOsas ( Oi, xvii. verse 48. Nir ed. ) r MAgadhi, Avanti, ^uraseoi, Pricy!, ArdhamM^cUii* 
ViblIVi ar^ DSksinItyl. 

The Surasenas are spoken of in the 4/aAaMSrafa as having fled through fear of Mri' 
sandba of Magudha ( Sabbiparva uv, 26, Bang. ed.): they were vanquished by Sahadva 
( JA. uui. 2 ); the P&ndnvas while going from Dvaiuvana to Virata's capilal passed through 
the country of the Suraseoas ( Vir&taparva. v. 4 ). lo ibc J(3ma)vira, Sugrlva speaks to 
his army proceeding towards the north of the ^Grasenas aloog with the Bbaraiss, Kurus 
etcjtta that is, tribes living in the middk country. lo the Athvfc foriiisiay Mothuri* 
putuAgade^a is mciitioned among the countries in the norths In the Brkai Sarfi>ii(a the 
M&thurakas and Surasenosere mentioned as belonging to the Madhyadeia ( Ketn. op c/r, 
p. 87. Ch. »v, verse 3 ) and in the oUer account of Parisara quoted by Bhatia (Jtptia, 
iurasena is mentioned at the beginning of the many countries and peoples bcloitging to the 
Madhyadeia, ( ed. S. Ovivedi. Vol. i. p. 286). 

Fa*hleo gives the name of the country as Ma-iaou-lo or Mathuri^ He places it on 
the Poo*na river which, as Watters points out, is a contractloo for yao^pu na or Yubuna. 
Yuan Chwang calls it ycn*mou*nn. In describing Mathurfl. I'a hicn gives a general 
description of the middle kingdom, shnwhj thul the country round Mat hurl wos considered 
at that lime as especially bclongiog to the MadhyadcU proper. Yuan Chwang deeerlbes *ihc 
country of M ath url as being above SOOO H in mrouit, its capilal beiog above 20n circuit'11 r, 
This has been calculated by Cunningham as equivalent to 633 miles and 3*33 miles respec* 
lively. This would mike the kingdom of Mathuri 'Include ibe preseat district of Mathuri, 
with tha snail state* of Bharatpur. Kbiraoli and DboJpur, and the northern half of the 
Gwalior territory. To the east it would have been bounded by the kingdom of Jijhaoli and 
on the south by Malwa’tte, But according to ibc length of tbe U as established by Dr. 3. F. 
Fleet, viz. that for India ordinarily 100 fi should be taken as equivalent to 21,333 3 yards or 
12*12 milest te, the circuit of the kingdom of Maihuri would measure 60$ mliea which 
would narrow the kingdom within shorter and more reasonable limits. But the circuit of 
the city in cither case would be too small. In the Anui^ry ( Vo!, x. p. 34 ) there is 

an inscription Of the Suraseoas. 

The city of Mathura, the capital of Suraaena, was founded, as KihdS&a icits us, by 
^atrughna after be had killed tbe dark-complexioned Lavana ( R xv. 2 ) oo the the bank of 
tbe Yamung ( K xv, 28). The whole of the country about this town appears to have been full 
of dense forests: Salrugh 01.00 his journey from Ayodhya to the habiutiou ofLavana, 
very soon entered the forests ( R xv. 8 A R xiv. $2*8 ) and on his way passed through the 
hermitage of Vilmlki on ibe southern bank of the Ganges (R xv. II ). That Vilmlki's 
hermitage was not far from Ibe soutbem book of tbe Gaogca appears from the fact that 
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LaksQa^a crosMd ihe Otnces with 5it& ud iheo poioted out to her Uk path to the henai- 
(Age ( R xiv. 52 &Dd 59 ). There dw was found by the sage brought thither by the souod of 
her weeping < R xiv. 70 ). Now tet iis follow Ihe track of ^trughua. Laviog the benni- 
tage, §atru|hoa went forwaid. evidently through forests, and reached the place gatM Madhfl* 
pagboa where Lavaoa also came back at tbe same time after tus raid through the forests 
( R XV. 15 ). The place was evidently a stroogbold of the oon*Aryan people (the dark 
contpicxioiicd ones'; R xv. 2) in the midst of dense forests where the sages had gone 
forward and built their hermitages; the torch of civilisaiioii thus lighted by tbe sageSi 
was further earned forward by she cooqueets of iatrugbna who established a town at the ^te 
of the capital of tbe barbarians. There be enjoyed the picturesque sight of the Yaxnunft 
from his palaces (R xv. 50 ), and he musl have passed a number of years Ibere : because 
we are lold that at the Lime of his return to Ayodhyi. he divided his kingdom between his 
two sons, iatrughitin and Sub&hu, Matburi falling (o ihe lot of the former and VidifU to 
to the latter. Now. as the sons of §i(2, we arc told, were born in the very night that 
intrughnu passed at the hermitage of Vftlmlki < R xv. 15 h and so again his own sons were 
bom oficr them < R xv. 55 >. and aa bis sons must have reached years of discrellon lo be 
placed in charge of newly conquered kiagdotns, we may safely guess that ^tniglina had to 
pass III Muthuri about twenty years at least. There is anotlser coniideraiion. Vidi^. where 
he pluced hb younger son. Is idem died with BhIlsI in Central India, and is at a grcai dip 
lance tu the south of Mathurl. It must have taken ^irugbna a pretty long time to have 
conquered the wide sireich of land from Muiburi lo Vtdiii and to have civilised It. as 
much of It was covered by wild forests, resided in by wiki iribes. 

Mathurd is a very old lown ; in ihe Buddhist lime it was also a very celebrated town. 
BudJhii did occasionally pay visits to it. but he spoke of its hve defectsK^. It is connected 
with Upagupta. the great Buddhist teacher, (he spiritual preceptor of Afoka, according 
to (he Mahkydnist school ofBuddhismt^^ Msthuri is, no doubt rightly, considered to 
be the same as the meihora of Arrian and Pliny and the modouro, tbe city of the gods 
of Piolemy.i^s Mathurk is mentioned in (he 3rMa/ SB/tiAi0 (Ch. iv. verse 26 and Ch. xvj, 
verse 17 ) and in the Atftorpa Pariiiftd as I have already shown before. 


$ 21. yMM's Hermitage 

lo this conneotioni I would like lo say a few words about V&lmlki's hermitage, as I 
have already referred to it in (his section. There I have shown that the hermitage could 
not have been far from the soulbem bank of the Ganges, but (he exact spot lias not been fixed 
there. This we can do wilb tbe help of what Kklidkaa puts in (he mouth of Vklmiki. who 
says to Silk ; 'Having plunged into tbe waters of (he Taiuask, the banks of which are not 
devoid of the residences of M/s. your mind win gain cheerfulness by offering up oblations 
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oa its laody ibore’ (R xiv. ?6 >. Tlus shows that the henaiuge must have been situated 
upon the Tamas&. but not far from tbe baoh of the Ganges, though not exaoUy upon it : 
because, a$ I have already said before. Laksmaaa on the sands of the Canges pointed out 
to Siti the path to the hermitage and not the hermitage itself; and Vilmiki had come 
away there from his hermitage to gather kale and fuel for hn sacrifices ( R aiv. 70 ). 

Therefore, it la now deaionstrated that tbe hermitage of Valmiki was situated at the 
junction of the Ganges arul (he Tarnasfi. nearer the TaiDasa than the Ganges. We read in 
the RSmSyatfa : sa tu lirnm samishdya (anvugyflh munis Udi/ sisyam gha sthiiam par^ve 
drf^l tirthain akardamam// (Adikanda Cb. ii. verse 4; Nir. ed.) and agaio: sa 
praviiy iiramapedani iisyena saha dharmavit ( /A. verse 22 ), etc., In the verse preceding 
the verse quoted first we read (hat Vilmiki arent to the bank of the Tamasfl not far from 
the Ganges ( fA. ve^e ^ ). 

These passages prove dearly what 1 have deduced above from (he statements of 
KlUdfisa. The TomasA here referred to is (he Tonsi the southern Tons in Central India, 
'rising in the Kaimur range ( 24^ N. 80* 9' C. ) and falling into the Canges 19 miles below 
(he junction of tbe latter with (he Jumna*'1This agrees wuh KSlidfisa's statement that 
Laksmana crossed (he Ganges and pointed out (he path lo the hermitage which was further 
to the south, on the bonk of (he TamasA which he had not to reach or (o cross. This 
Tamasfi is not to be confounded with the other TamasA in the north near Ayodh^. which 
it alto called ilte Tons at the present day. or the Chboti Sarju ; i( joins the Ganges two 
reilea west of Bailie townTo reach this junction from Ayodhyfi, Lukfmana would 
have to cross the TamnU first and he would have found VAImiki't hermitage there and It 
would have been absurd for him to c<ou the Canges and go to the other side. Besides, 
this junction ties fur to the cast where iatmghna had no business to go on his way to 
MaihurA. Whereus the junction of (he Ganges and the YamunA lies olmost due south of 
AyodhyA, and the jurtetion of (he TamasA and (he YamunA a little farther (0 the east, 
i^atrughna crossed (he Ganges there end (hen proc ee ded fbrward along the VamunA to 
MathurA. It might be asked why Satrughna did not cross at the junction of the Ganges 
and the YaniunA. I think i( was because of (he impassable nature of the forests there which 
are described in the RimiyoMo as scaicety penetrable and even scarce of water for a large 
body of men*'^. RAma and Dhareta went (here and found dinkulties which were 
eurmouoUd with (he help of (be Nis Ida king. Gubaka. As ialrughna marched at the 
head of aa army, i( was coovenieot for him (o cross at a place where there was a clearing 
in the forest and a convenient ford. Mr. Pargiter has demonstrated clearly that at the 
tiine of Riina *PrayAga must have been completely shut off by forest from the common 
resouioes of civilization* *’4, But Mr. Pargiter has made a mistake in locating the hermi> 
uge of VAImiki. He had placed it on (he Chboti Sarju by confuting tbe two rivers called 
TamasA. He says, 'AyodhyA, the owdem town Ajudbya, or Oudh, was situated on the west 
baok on tbe river Saraju, tbe modera Sarju or Ghogra. The TamasA is no doubt (be 
modem Tons, which flows about twelve mites distant oo the west side of the SarayA. It 
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wa$ on its banks that Mlmlki dwdt'H’. Tbe Taousi Uuit flows 12 mUes ofT from Ayodhyfl 
was the river that R3ma crossed when going out on his exile, and up to the banks of ibU 
fiver it was thzt the people of A^hyi followed him < AycdbySkinda. Ch. xlv, verse 32 ; 
Nir. ed.). This river, as I have shown above, has nothirtg to do with the hermitage of 
Vilmiki. This TamasS, or the Cboti SarJCl has been referred to by our poet, when he says 
that kiog Dalaratha embellished the banks of the Sarayd and the Tamasu by erecting sacri- 
iicial columns of gold on them ( R ix. 16 ). It is also probably (he Choti Samjii that is 
referred to in R ix. 72. 


§. 22 . FfOiisikiwa 

The city of Pratisih&na is reentioiicd by KSlidSsa in his yik/amcfMislytim as the 
capital of the hero of that drama. Purdnivas ; and he also puts it very clearly at thejuac- 
tion of the Gor^ges and Jumna. The tf/wroa CitralekhS observes to her friend Urvaii 
when they are coming down to meet PurtJravas at his capital; *Wc are arrived at the 
house of the RJjarsi which is, as il were, the crown and glory of Pratisihflna, { as if lookiog 
ut itself, i.e.) reJlecicd in the specially sacred waters at the iurwtion of the JJhagbatht and 
iho Yamunfl' < ed. S. P. Pandit. 3rd ed.. Bombay IMI. Actii, $67). Again tfrvaii 
reminds Purdravas that a long lime has passed since he hod Id) his capital, Pratisthflna 
(lb. Act iv. $ 66 ). Tlien ogdin, ihe Vidusaka says that on hrs return after a long titoc to 
the capital. Purdravus went to his tool after having ait ubk/uka with the quoeos at 
the junction of the two rivers, as it was a specially auspicious phase of the moon. 

Prom these it is clear that Kgltd^sa considered the capital of his hero to hove been 
situated at the junction of the Caoges and the Jumna, and hcrcia he is slnctly in agreement 
with the Purlpas. The MSisyttpi$riina says that at ibo junction, the city of Prali^lbunu was 
situated on the eastern side of the Ganges ( Ch. evi, verse JO ; Cb. cxii, verses h dt 9, 
Anend. ed,). 

Pargiter has brought together all the references in the Pur&nas to the story of Purdni' 
vas and has shown from them that 'Sudyumoa ( Manu's doughcr 111 chuoged into a son ) 
obtauwd no $h;irc ( of the tco parts into which the wliole earth was divided by Manu )• but 
ruceived the town Pratisih5na, at tbe junclioa of ihe Canges and Janiund. He gave it to 
Pururaves, und PuriJravas began the Aila kingdom there* 


$ 2J. KSii 

Tbe kingdom of Kaii is only inckkntaUy mentiooed by KdlwMsa, showing that as au 
independent kingdom it bad come to an ertd at his time. Ke mentions the king of k6fi ooly 
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at sQch phrases as kisirH3&patry& ( Vikraia. Aet lU, IS ) at>d devlm kilirajaputrim (Ib.» Act 
ii. 2 ), (o des'ienate the queen of king Pururavaa. Tbc kingdom of kail was knovn io the 
Vedic The KaiU and Videha were cloady connected and the compound nume kasl* 

videha occurs in several Vedic pas&ages. 'The SSnkhydyma Urou/asufra mentions one 
Purointu us ucling for ihc b>ne$of kuil. koGb uix) vidcha*<**. In the Purunas and the 
AltifMamro. the kaiU arc for the most part uoiled with Uie koiatas: kaalko>al4h 
( Bhismuparva, Ck. iii) ^thc kii}j aoJ kimilas nllad: Drona, etc. etc. ( Dronaparva, 
Ch. exxv ). Its captl;i) Benares, has retained ■(< positkm and Us glory up to the present 
litnc. About the hme of Buddhaji was incorporated into KoCib. But iu memory ux 
a wry and powerful state iv pccscrved in the JSlakus, many of which have (he well- 
known beginning ; ’In llic pad when Orahmadatla was the reigning king of Benares*. .With 
the revival of Drjhmmiic culture in later times, its glory as (lie centre of this culture again 
revived, but us a great kingilom il never again ufaSained a status 
{(due !thee( uf (lie Ms. is missing here—Td. j 


S :4. yhkia 

... by the universal consent of the natives to he she same place as the ancient Januk 
pur. the eapdnl of MilhilV*^'^ 

The river Kosi or Knusik.a iTowsJ ... | the kingdom of Vidcha though there arc 
reasons to believe that at one time jI vns included in Ahga. The fall of the Kosi is referred 
to by KalidAsa in his KHm^nitamMfuni, where Siva appoints (he full«of ihc Ko»i us the place 
where he will meet the Acven RhIs scot to negotMie his marriage with the daughter ol 
Kimhlaya ( Ku vi. .13 V In the Travaocore aditiosof Pandit Ganapait Sastri, (he verse 
reads nuhaknu^i instead of mabdkofi. The maguGcenS falls of this river still form a noted 
place of pilgrimage and there is a temple of Mnh3mlyit<*. a form of Caurl PArvatl, the 
daugliier of Hini2lny.*t. It 'leaven (he mountains at Chatra in 26" 44' N. and >17" fi' E. In ti 
srrifs ofciifaracts anti tapith and after a soulbcrly course touches upon Drilisii territory in 
the extreme north*cost of the Hhagalpur distrkt’^^s. |($ irlbuiaric^ spoken of ns the Saptn* 
kaiisiki from their number and arc all heki sacrudi and the united waters from what is called 
in Nepal ihc 5o/U'or; or (he Stu(tyukia Ko^i. the Muhako^ of K.MidSsa. Through its tri¬ 
butaries the Kosi receives the drainage of (he highest peaks of the Himaluyax from the Kan- 
chanjunga to Mount Evcrcxi. The magntficenl (wospect of Ihis region is described by Mr. 
r. A. Shjiliftgford : 'Sianding near any one of iJie rest liouscs [ ... j the Singliki range...one 
cannot help being struck with the vast estent of the work of denudation performed by the 
Snptn-kusu carving out the huge valleys and rugged gorges which stretch in a aeries of 
Stupendous waves M far as (he eye can reach, over a region of mountainous couDtry, exten¬ 
ding from Kanchinjanga to beyood Katmandu, and from the ailuvial plains of Bengal to 
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the further chain of IlirnAbyAS, formiog the southern watershed of (he BniUmsputra,-^ 
Iruct of country 200 miles long by 150 miles wide, conoining the two highc&t mouiitAln 
peaks to the world with thvir attendant masses of perpetual snow. TTius the Kiisi drains a 
larger tract of the Himalayas and delivers a greater volume of water a^ it debouches into the 
plains than any other stream on the soatlicm slopes of the >lim4byas, between iIk Bralima* 
putraand the Punjab rivers**^*. 


IS. kfaaotOifi 

K5lidit';i UjOs iIk hridc. Induinall first of all (n the king nf Maiudlui, In the 
assemblage of the most powerful monarchs of India ( R vi. 20 )> and Itc pulK ui ihe mouth 
of Suuaitda that tliough lltcre might be tliousuiMis of other kings, the cartJi cuufd he said in 
have n ktiig only on account of the presence of the king of Mupdlia f R vi. 211). Misi 
e a pi la I ih tiametl Puvpipura. Kstlidisa has to admit the premier position of the 
king of Pi'inliputra though he had set to himself llic business of singing in verse the 
glories of tlic kings of AyodliyA. fids hitrer cily was selected hy tlic Guplu Impuron. 
under whom Kalidasa h veil, as I he If capital on account of its central |K>silion after Ihcy 
had comittc^cd M A lava I Rapvon. huAsw p. 25 Rut (here w:)s. I think, another 

reason for the preferuiKC rf the Guptas for Ayodhyu, PStalipuint had been for long the 
seal of the great Buddhist monarchs. therefore the Cupta Dnperors removed lhen>8elvcs to 
Ayodhyl!* sacred and holy as the capital of Sri RSmaeandra. Yet rSjolipuira had so long 
been associated In the Indiau mind as the sent of monarch^ wielding imperial that it 
had to be shown respect, and most probably as Mr. V. A. Smith conjcc(urc<^^', it wa» 
still regarded ns the olTicial c.t^lal. Kilidksa. Ihcrcforc. while ringing the glories ol the 
kings of Ayodhyl had to admit dial ihelrOrd of Mapdlia was the premier sovereign among 
all the rulers uf India. 

K.^lidfisa has jurt furnished any lorihor pnrticulnrs about Magndlui cscept only (Ik 
name of its capital, Pusp.vpiim. It is (he same us the luwn that Is more gcncruHy known 
us Pftulipuira. Tile first becinning of Palahpulra was mode while TluddTia was siill living : 
when DudJiia shortly before his death proceeded lo ratuhginta be huw iwo olllccrs of 
Ajdlasalru. the king of Magadha. laying out the city lliere and lie proplicsicd about some 
future danger {MoltopowiiMtSMsu/ta ). This prophecy has been v'crificd by tlic e'tcavalioii« 
at PSiallputra (by Dr. Spooner) where there were signs oTbyers of ashes and the deposit ol 
8 tli. This was, however, only a frontier fortress. It was king tdoyi who Later built a 
capital in its immediate neighbourhood and gave up Rajagrha on account of (he deep ^Tief 
for his father as told by the renowned Jain author Hemacandn. The Purarins and !hc 
esrei Samhifa^^^ also support it. From (his time forward, It gradually rose in im|>orlance 
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and power, until under Candragtipla and Asoba it occupied the premier position among 
ibe cities oT Trtdia. Even in (he ninth ecnluiy king Dharmapdia issued bis copperpiaie 
grants from (his city. 


I 26 . Anga 

# 

The kingdom of Anga is not riKnlioiKd in (he coarse of conquests of Kaghu, signifying 
that the kindom of Ahga did not exist at Ihc time of Kalidgsa a« an independent monarchy, 
hut bad been absorhed into tiK Oupta empire and wa» administered directly by them. 
K&Udi^a, however, introduces a king of Anga, in ibc assemblage of kings at theSvayamvara 
oflndumatl. Here, of course, lie draws upon liis knowledge of the past history of the 
country ; no A6ga king is meatioocJ in (lie Allahabad pilbr ioscriptlon of Samudragupiu. 
But in the Purinas and the M(tf>ibhdfaia. Aiiga is a very powerful cnuairy. Karima, its 
king, led the Vahgas and other allied races to the Kuruk|ctra battle. 

The only particular that Killddsa menlious uboui Utc kingdom of Anga i» that the 
professor of the science of elephants had trained those In his possession. At (he present 
day there arc no elephants in (he country formerly known as Ahga. viz. the regions uhout 
the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr; butetepbunts arc found in the Himalayan Terui, 
to which the kingdom may have extended ai some lime. However (he king of Ahga could 
have no difliculty in procuring elephants from KSmarOpa. Kallnga and other provinces 
where they abounded. Xlephants arc still found wild In ptaecs along the base of thn 
HIm&layas. as far west as the Dehra Dun ; a few arc met with in parts of (lie great forest 
tract cost of JoDg SO^E. betwecnihe Canga and the Kistna’’^’. 'The numbers of the 
Indian clephont have decreased greatly in India and Ceylon during the course of (be last 
oontury’o*; it is likely that formerly (here were clephanU in the eastern spurs of the 
Vindbyas to which the AAga kingdom, when powerful, ccruloly extended. What the poet 
means to auy, however, is (hat the science of irainlng elephants was much developed in the 
kiogdom of Ahga. Hcmidri^^*, In hb note on this passage, refers to the book of 
PilaV&ppya. according to which (he king of Ahga was the first man lo team the science of 
taming wild elephants and brought down the scaeocc from heaven to earth for the first time. 
KSlidlsa here certainly refers to some socb tradition as this. 


§ 27. Suhmc 

Kaliditsa makes Raghu start on his expedition of conquest from his capital Siketa or 
Ayodhyh ; first of all be proceeds towards tbe casl, and leading a mighty army towards the 
eastern sea, be finds bis progress very easy, tbe kings who withstood hioi on tbe way being 
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oui^cd in some cases Troin their (hrooes or uf^-rooted in oihersi or their power was broken 
in many cjses, uniil he reached Ok coast of the ocean. <lark wilb the forests of palmyfa trees 
f R iv. 28 & 32 )- There I>e meets the Suhmas who were no match for him and, tbereforc, 
saved themselves by adopting Ibe character of the cane creeper which bangs down its bead 
to ibu torrent of a river. 

Ic ts remarkable that KftlidSaa does not mention any kingdom or country between 
Kosala and Suhma, f ihmk, it is so because the full powers of the Guptas under whom 
he lived was felt rn these regions and almost die whole of noihcrn India they ruled over, not 
merely as an Emperor holduig the powers of a suMrainover subordinate kings, but that 
>i was governed directly by than from their capitals at RaiaHputn, Ayodhyi and Uijein. 
For this reason he does not mention Milwi Id the course of Raghii*s expedition, nor any 
of the enuntnes in norilKrn India except those on the borders where there were rulers 
enjoying more or less independence. This is abo apparent from the fact that he docs 
make a mention of such princes in other connections. 

In the Oaiakuihtlrucanic, we read that Suhma contained the port of D&mulipta, 
which is nothing but TdmraHpta, the great port through which was carried the maniime 
trade between northern India und China and the Indian colonies in the eastern seas. 
Vu'hicn cmharked in a large merehani vessel Itcrc, and of this port I'lsiug observes, 'This 
is the port nlicrc one embarks for returning to China'^*^. Of the numerous pilgrims 
whose lives are givcii hy I*taiftg in hU meaioifcs, Tuo^lin, Ta*ccheng'teng and HwuvLun 
landed or embarked here. Yuan Chwaog dcMribc TSmraMptI as the capital of the country 
of the same name whkh no doubt was Kiiid&sa's Suhma'sj. }|« $gys that it was 1,400 // 
in circuit; therefore, according to Fleet's calculation referred to before vjj 100 A as equl* 
valent to 12*12 miles, this wouM indicate a ciieuii of 170 miles ; thus the couatry would 
include considerable portion of ibc modern drsiricti of Miduapur < in whicb TSmralipti is 
aituuti.'d ) and also Hughli and Burdwao. In the ^a*aoa*Z)uram wc arc told that a town 
Vijayapura was itscipiial. M. M. Chakravarty tea identihes Vijayapura with the Nudiah 
mentioned in (he Tabekat-hNasiri**^ and he considers Nudiah to mean Navadwip. But 
it is very doubtful whether they can be so klcniiSed. 

It is sigaiOcant that ,4rAivn]*Por/itfWt44 ocnlioas U>c TimrabpUs asa people but 
not the Submadew, thus agreeing wilb Yuan Chwang. Sahrna Is mentioned by Palahjali in 
bis MahSbh&sya as an illustration to Panini's aphorism ; viuyo dcie ( iv. 2. 52 ), PatarijaM 
gives (he following examples : ahgdn^m vi5iayo aiigih / vangAh / suhmSh / pundrih /f 
(Kielboru, Mahabhbsya. Vol. li, p. 282 ). A sclioliast on Panini also mentions a 
SuJimanagara. 

There are many references to Subma In Ibe Purdnas and the MaftabhUrata. Some of 
them have beco referred to by M. M. Chakravarty. 
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§ :fi. rmst* 

KalidiM kad» Rnghu to th« covntry of Uic V^iiigos fro^n Suhma. He observes about 
them that the Van^us possessed a fluct as one oT llic main divisions of Iheir arms, and that 
they lived about the Ganges < R iv, 3<»). which is no doubt, the main channel of the Ganges 
that now flows through Eastern Bengal to the sea. Morcov'cr. be refers to the characteristic 
Bengali rncthod of agriculture, viz. iramplantauon ( R iv. 37 ). He again cefctt to this 
practice in another place ( R xvit. 43 ). 

The Vuhgas are convIJcrcil by him to have fallen ratlurr easy victims lu Rughu, 
But a passage In tlic AtfH/rvn Pariitsia**^ docs credit to tite Vaiigus as a great marshal race. 
It says that they arc rvrMwneO tn the earth for ilieir prowen. uikI they meet the earth only 
on (heir death ; that is they do not bend down to the earth to acknowledge suhmtsston (o 
any onc> ccriaiiily not like the transplanted AjA/mov of Kalidasa ; 

yo r'lja prathrlaparakramah pfthivyAni 
vniigilifigUivu mafaJhilh savdrascnilh / 
ye yodUh saniaciflabhdmikihdluCiltdAs* 
le saiiiyaih ksayam upay.inli sukru^lule // 

This passage In conneetton with the VaAgas, I think, has noi hr^'- (.noted by any one 
else. We have already quoted another passage iVoiii IIh.* Aiimrw mentioning the 

VahgBS in connection with the Suhtna^. 

Mm. Huraprasod Sastri has dealt with the history and geography of Vahga included in 
Bengal at great length In his presidential aJdrcas at the meeting of the Sommihw at 

Burdwan. and also previously as the President of the Reception Committee at the Calcutta 
meeting of the same conference. RakhalJas Banerjee in hb recently publlhed USiigu/iJr 
/uhisa or the History of Bengal has dealt with the geography of Viiiga in great detail. 

Pargiter. from a consideration of the passages mcnttonlng Vangu in the Mahfl- 
and the Furdnas comes to the conclusion tlut ‘Vauga must have comprised the 
modern districts of Murslndabud. Nadru, Jcssorc, and parts of Rajvhoht, Fabnu and 
Farid pur'll 4. 

This is only partially correct, as v>c we hi llic light of tl>c researches of the Bengali 
scholars mentioned above. Kalidasa's Vahga docs ik> doulH. nuinly include what we now 
call Eastern Bengal, as he pbccs this country after Suhma. 


§ /Cahit^a 

KalidAsa takes Raghu to the country of the Ulkulus from Vahga : Ragliu crossed the 
kapi^ by mcuos of a bridge of ekipbaots and then with the ULkalas as Ins guides he pro¬ 
ceeded towards kalinga, 

14S. Botline & Ne y tein, 'op. <it'. p. 351. U, 4. 4. Chapter headed 'Grhayuddhsm*. 

14«. 3ASB, 3597, p. 9T. 



sa tirtvS kapiiim aioyair baddhadviradasetubbiJ^ / 
utkalftda/li Upatbah kaliiigiU^imukho yayau // Raghn iv. 36. 

This verse ctearty indicates that after crossing the river Ka^b. Raghu met the UtkaU 
people, the Wu*ta of Yuan Chwangi^* and bang giudcd by them he passed through their 
country in the direction of KaliAga. The Kapiu U, therefore, meotiooed oot as 
the boundary between Uikala and Kalinga, but as the boundary of the ITtkn la country 
towards the north .east. This river Kapi£a was idcnli6ed hy the German savant* Ch.Lassea* 
with the Suvarnarckhu^**, whkh at the present day divides the Mtdnapur district from the 
distriet of UalHSOrc, and I think he is not fur wrong. At the lime of KdlidJlso, the Utkalas 
seem to have been a very weak people, as they did not show at all, but on the other 
hand, like consummate di|do<nals helped (he conqueror io pass through their country 
without any difficulty ; and it is reasonable to conjecture that their kingdom at (his time did 
not Bvtend beyond (ho Suvarnarckhi, though $n later times I lie U (katas formed a vast king* 
dum comprising the whole of die vast coastal country cMcndingfrom (he southern part of the 
modern Midiuipur district up lo the river Godavari and pcriiaps beyond, as we learn froin 
ihe dominions of kmg Pmt^pnrudxj as described m ihc Catia/tin-CarliOmftii- 

There js noi much force in Pargiler's argument (hut uhe Kapiia is the modern 
Cossyc'.^'** hecaiise (he npp.ircA( similarity in lumc i.s due io nothing but the way in which 
Anglodndians oHcn mis*pronouncc Indian names. The real name Is KAns&i or KaipsAvail 
which has very little to do with K.npii^, and I think, Pargitcr's equation ( Kumsa^Kapi^a* 
vjiti >docs nut carry conviciiofl. 

In the K.aln'iga is said to include the river Vaitarapi. ihougli even (here 

(iic lexl docs not certainly Indicate tlui it commences (licre. but rather it seems (hat Kalihga 
cumprised both (he banks of that river. 

etc kjhPg^ly kaunteya yatra vaitarani nadi / 
yair^yajalo dharmo'pi dcvlhjaremiin etya vai // 
rsibbfh samupuyuktarp yujiliyain giriiobliiUrD / 
uUurarn lirom dnddhi yataUm dvj|aseviiam 

This passage slgniftcs that the country where the Vaiiarant (low^ is Kallilga and appa* 
renily the nunhern bank also belonged to Kaliiiga. The weak t'lkalas at this lime must 
hove been wedged in between the Suhmason (Ik north .*ind (Iw Kaliiigas on the soiilh, 
both of whom encroached upon llwir territories. 

Kalidasa nest mentions the Mahendra mountain as irH’Iudrd in Kaliiiga and ibc forces 
of (he king of thul country included a number of elephants. The king is apokca of as 
Malicndrjiiulha ( R iv. >13 } .ind again as the lord *of KXli Mahendra and the ocena' ( K 
VI, S4 ), There is a Maheodragiri'j peak of tlic Lastern ghats inthcGanjam dbuict, 


(47. Watwrs. 'op, cru . p. J93. 
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Madras. IS^ 54^ N and S4« 24’E. 4.923 fevC above the sea leveH^^ But Kftliddsa's 
Mabendra seems to be a range and to conprise almost the whole of the Easiem ghats, 
along the eastern coast, lying between the Hahinadi and the Godavari; although it must 
be admitted that in (be passage where he speaks of Raghu as planting his prowess oo the 
crown or BUmmil of Mahendm < R iv. 39 ) there can be no doubt that the peak called 
Maheodra U meant there. • 

There is o reference to the troops of elephants of Kalihga in (he Nagpur Stone 
Inscription of the Rulers of Malavn. Wc read there. *Evcn the troops of etephants of 
Anga and KaUiSga, kindred to the ekpltants of (be quarters, and bulk like mountains set 
in notion by the storm at the deslructiofi of the universe, und rivalling raimclouds dark 
Uke herds of hogs kept for post ime.-'^ven they had to sue for mercy when they were 
bewildered by the union of the storm^wind with the powerful elephants belonging to the 
priocesof (he army't»4. Megavihenes estiroates that the king of Kalihga possessed 700 
war elephants. 

K&lidSsa notices several charactenstic natural products of the eastern coast regions. 
The betcl'creeper Is abundanl there so much so (hat Roghu's soldiers prepared their 
drinking beds with its leaves, and they drank the lodJy produced by the formenlntlon of 
the water in the coco,^nuts < R iv. 42 ); apio be refers to the forests of palms on the const 
of the ocean ( R vl. S7). He abo relates that the capital of Kalii^p was on the $ea*eoatt. 
so that the king was roused from bis steep by the roar of (lie sea ( R vi, Sb }. This wns 
perhaps KuUnppainm of our modern timea. 


JO. 

KdKdflsa meotions the Papayas in Iwo places, once in connection with (he conquest 
of Regbu and again la connection with (he svayamvara of Indumatl. They were defeated 
by Raghu, and (hey sought to conciiiaie him with an offer of peoHs obtained from the 
ocean where (he river T3mraparni falls into it ( R jv, 50). Hien he upeaks of the king 
Plpdya as the lord of the city of Urappura ( R vi. 39 ); hia country contains the dales of 
the Malaya mountain where the sandal trees are encircled by (he elfi ( canhmom ) creepers 
and the betel nut trees am enclosed in a ring of or betel creepers. The king is 

described to be dark in complniofl like ibc blue lotus ( R vi, 6S ). which shows that he 
belooged to (he Dravidian race. Kulidgsu's description of the natural scenery of the 
country Is very accurate ; ibe belel creepers and the tall and slim beti.^*nut trees form a 
predominaot feature of tbc eastern coast and tbe sandal trees do abound even at the present 
day in tbe hills of southern Inda. As Dr. T. Bloch observes. 'On the whole K&lid3sa's 
pictures of the couotXKS conqoered by Raghu and thetr products rouse (be impression of a 
precise kaowledge which is best appreciated by us, when we notice that the distant coun* 
tries were for (he first time brought ocar to the pei^c of Northern lodia through the 

131. Imperial GazeatBtf*. 1907. Vei. jmi. p. a. 
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campaign of conquests of Samudnfupta'1^4. But I do not apee with Dr. Bloch when a 
few lines later in his article he says that the Tamraparni mentioned here is the isJaad of 
Ceylon and not the river Timraparni. He says, 'The Pandyas paid Ragliu, iu verse 50, 
their tribute in pearU which came from (he sea near Tamraparni. Eveu up to (be present 
days, ts pearl fishery on the coast of Ceylon a flourishing and lucrative trade't^^. And 
the learned doctor in a footnote cuts a joke at the eipeosc of Mallitt4tha who speaks of 
the Tamraparni as a fiver: *MaUinl(ha eiplaios*, exclaims he, ‘TSmraparnl as Nadi 
I I 1 us 2 )' and then iodulges io a jest in Latin '*Fliam aliquando donnii Mallinathas '—‘And 
even MallnStlia sometimes commits an error*. But it can be dcnioustraied very clearly that 
live river is meant here and not (he bland. Varihamihira, (he poet's contemporary speaks 
of eight varieties of pearls that were known In his lime including those from Simiuila aod 
TAmrapnriyU’^ Tlten he proceeds to enumerate the special peculiartiies of each variety. 
This shows very clearly that TSmraparnl must have had a separate pearl fishery with pearls 
dilTering in many particulars from (hose ofSimhala. Bhaiia Utpala, the learned commen* 
lator, ciKplains T^mraparni as the river. In the enumeration of the countries etc. of India 
also, Var&hamihirj mcnilom Simhala and TSmraparnl ^araiely us both belonging to tlve 
south of India 4 . Wc read \r\ iht Ptnpitts t>f tke Eryihratui region exienJs 

in Colei, where the penri'hshcnes are: and it belonp to the Paiidinn kingdom. 
Beyond Colci there follows another dbtr<t called the Coast Country which Jles on a bay. 
nnd hus a region inland cJlcd Argarn. At this place and nowhere else, are broughi the 
pearls gathered on the const thcrcHbouis'^^^. Wc know iliai oven at ihc present Jay (here 
Is a river Tambraparnl jo the Pandya country, m the Tinnevully district. Madras, rising oit 
the slopes of the peak Agasiyamalai in the western ghats and falling into the gulf ofMannar: 
‘Near the mouth of the river is ATo/kw (the Coki of die Perrp/u ), the Arst cupitnl of (he 
PflOdyas, the cerltest scat of Dravidian civilisation and once a famous seuport'J*". ThK 
shows that thorv were pearl fnherie^ at the mouih of the river Tkmraparnl. nt Kolkai. m 
mentioned in the Ftripiu^. 

There hes been much difrcrvncc of opinion about (he site of the capital of the Plindya 
kingdom mentioned by the pod. vu. Ufagapura. The name agrees in sound with Ursiyfir. 
at pre.venr *n suburb of the lown ofTrichiAopoly on the river Cauvery'tsv. This UraiyOr 
III ancccnt times was known as the capital of the Cota kingdom and not of ibiv of the 
F&i 3 dyn$. As Caldwell says. ‘We know from native poems that ike name of the oucicni 
capital of the Soras was Urciyur ( pronounced Oreiyur )'i44, *which appears to have been 
nearly Identical with the modem Tricluiiopoly't**. As wc have seen above, beyond Colci 
or Kolkoi, the Pandian port, was a district caJkd the 'coast country*, which a« Schof* 

I S3. *Oi< <n3r> t. fUoch ; 'Zciesdirin Jet Oeuivhe OctdlschuR*. Vvl. 
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asserts, *was derived from tbe utive uid^ coast', cola'mcndalam'^^*, where, as 

the asserts, was situated >4 r;erv, tbe capital of tbe Cola country, which ScbofT ideoti* 

ties with UraiyOr He says,'It is submilled tbal this is identical with Uraiyur, 

Oraiyur, Warriore, tbe aocieot capital of tbe Cota kiasdoiD, now part otTrichmopoly'. 
The Ftriphis was written in tbe second half of the first century after Christ, about 60 A. D. 
But Ptolemy, who died after 161 A. D.. and whose Guoaf^pliy may therefore be UkeQ to 
have been written about a century after the Periphts. ntcncions 'Argejron s town, in (he 
Orgaiic Gulf, in (he Land of Pandion*^*’. From this we may be justified to deduce that 
Argaru and Argeiron refer to one and (be sacne towu, sir. Uragapura, the Sanskrit form of 
the name with which it agrees mote in sound (ban with the Tamil form, tiraiyur ; and tbe 
fact that Ptolemy mentions (be town, ni belonging to the Pfindya country shows that it was 
at the time In the possession of the Pindyas. ThU name Uragapura occurs .in a copper* 
plate inscription of the early Cfilukya king Vikramkdilya I, *lt is dated in the ioka Sirnvat 
S96 ( A. D. 674 |. The grant recorded in the rnscriptiOfl was mode at the requeat of Queen 
Gahga'MahAdevi, while the kutg's viciorioiM army having eiiiered ilte Colika province 
( vtsc.i'o ) was encamped In i'ragapuru situated on the souilsern bank of ihe KkverTt^s, 
This puts it beyond doubt tl»ai Ungapura is the same as Uraiyur or Trichinopoly on the 
Cauvery. It i» ouUc possible (but ni ll>e time when Kilnldsa wrote, the Cola country had 
temporarily pntteJ into the hands of tl>c Pfin^yas. as uppears very likeiy from the fact that 
KfilidBsa, who is generally very accurate in the gcograpliical description of the dilTerent parts 
of India, makes no jiicntlou of the Culu^ at nil; but he mentions Kerala, the country of the 
Cents, the other power in (he Dravidiun trio of powers in the south. The Ceras, Coles uud 
the PIi^dyus.irc mentioned In the inscriptions of Aioka^^^. and (he Colas nnd PSn^yas 
have been mentioned hy (he merchani author of tha Ptriphs. Ptolemy also meniioos the 
(lie Soras. but they appear to have been driven away from tlieir capital, Argeiron. Orr/ioum, 
Ptolemy's ctpituI of the Poralfti SorH<m tiott not seem to be (he same us UrugapurB' la 
the MohdhfiSraia. a very powerful Pftndya king is menitooed. but there is no similar men* 
tioo of a Cola king. The Colas are mentiorKd witb the PAn^yas and Kenlei as fighting 
on tbe side of Yudhislhirat*^. But all the Dravidians residing oa the eastero and tbe western 
coasU appear to have been led to Join Yudbnflura's army by (he Pftndya king, as we read 
in the Udyogfiparva, where the names of ibe people joining the (wo sides arc mentioned, that 
Pftndya joined Yudhisihira with many kinds of warriors living in (he countries near the 
sea^^^. Again, in the Kariwfaffo. n whole cbapler is devoted to the fight and death of the 
great Pindyn king who, It is said, did not consider himself in any way infenor to Bhisma, 
Karna, Vusudeva or Arjunn'^^. from all these possages it is clear that al the time of the 
MahSMSriiin, (he Pftndya king was very powerful and was (he leader of all tlie Dravidian 
races. Kdlldlsu tells us that hiv Pftndya king bad forced (he king of Lafiku to enter into a 
peace with him, nnd ihni be was the paramount power over a constderable part of southern 
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India appears from Sunanda's* 8ta(«D»enl that if InJumali mattlcd PSndyj she would be¬ 
come a fellow queen, as it were, of Uie southern quartern. ( R vi. 63 ). 

Yuan Chwaog also found the Cola country a wild jungle a>eioQ with very few settled 
ill habitant s’ 

From all Ihc^ considerations, it seems reasouabk to conclude that the Cola capital 
was in the hands of the Pfindyas at the time. 

A Sanskrit poem, Paiann D&iam. written by Dhoylkj, a court potfl of Liksinanuscna, 
kin^ of Dcntuil. about the end of the IwelRh century, mcnlioos Urajitupura or BhuJjgapura, 
the capital of the pAttHei-ikia on the bunk of the Tamraparni ( verse h). I Ihmk tins twelfth 
century poet had no personal knowledge of the geo^phy of south India, but he borrowed, 
as may be amply illustrated, his description of the southern countnes from K&lidilsa, u$ lie 
did borrow from him hts idea of the whole poem frum the MeiluJQUtm, and even there he 
hoH made a meas. K3lid3ia indeed speaks of the Tamraparni and Uragapura a« belonging 
to the PAndyu country; but he neser speaks of the one being on the bank of the other. 
Iferc Uhoylkj dcpcndlnt! on his book*knowkdge only has;otned up the two. 

from the account of tlic coiiquesle of RagUu. It U not possible to find out the 
esaci boundaries of any kingOoin or province. ARer describing the conquest of the KalnSgu 
country he lends Raghu s armies along the cast coast towards the south and aUcr describing 
the coast as lifted with betel-Qui trees he simply says that Raghu went towards the south (R 
Iv. 44 ). Then he says that the king crossed iheKiverl (R iv. 45), and aRer this he, yearniog 
ofter conquest, had travelled a long way ; iheo his forces entered the vulteys of the Malaya 
mountain covered with pepper forests ( R iv. 46 ); and there passing through a country 
aboundiog in elS-htA {cardamom creepers) and saodahwooJ tress, Reghu meets the 
Pgndyas in the extreme south before he tuns towards the vesr ( R iv. 47*9 ). From (hts 
uccount It scents clear tbat there must have been couDtfies intervening between Kalihga in 
(he far north and the Mn4ya*land in the extreme south. Kitidilsu does not mention to 
which country the Cauvery belonged ; nor does it seem that It formed boundary between 
the Ivro kingdoms of Katiiiga and Piudya. Kaliiip does not appear at any time to base 
extended beyond the Cod&vail. It is apparent (hercrore that there were kingdoms lying 
between the two powerful monarchies of Kalihgj aoJ Pindya i bill K.ilidSsa’s business 
being a poetical one. be has described only the powerful kings that Raghu vanquished and 
neglected the smaller and more unimportant kingdomt'e. Someilmcs he has dismissed a 
people with merely a bare roentioa, as in the case of the Uikalas. This method of passing 
over tlse smaller kingdoms bas been followed by him throughout. 

Towards the south-west, the poet does not mention any other country until Raghu 
crosses the Western Cbats, tbe Sahya Range. Here he appears to slnkc the real boundary 
of the Pindya kingdom which comprised geaenlly tbe modem districts of Tcnoevvlly and 
Madura with considerable parts of Travaocore» especially the southern portion. 
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$ i/. Mahyo 

[*roin the andlybi^ lhat we ha>c given above it will be seen that out poel mentions the 
Muljyn hill after the Kitveri is crossed and in caulo VI (ihku 64 > he speaks of the dalc^ of 
the Malaya in the Pandyodesa. He next speaks of the two mounuios Malaya aud Dardara. 
which were just like the two breasts of the earth, and having enjoyed diesc two which were 
covered with aandul-wood trees, that is. having passed with his army through I he diifes and 
ViUicys of these two peaks, he met the Sahya range and crossed it ( R iv. 51*2). Again, 
while Ramu points out the sea to SIla from hiv sky^borne car Puspaka, he tells her to 
look at the foaming ocean diMded up to the foot of the Malaya mountain by the bridge he 
built ( R xili. 2 h This show's llul Kdhdasu considers the MaUya hiiU lo commence at the 
Cauvery and to continue up to Rdmesvamm. thus including the Nilgiri hills, (he Maduru 
Range, the Annimnlui and Paini hills, the Cardamom hills and also perhaps some portion 
of the southern section of the w'csiern ghats. The name Mabyn. it appears, was not ajiplied 
either by Kfilidasa or in Sanskrit works generally. U> any pari leu la r mountaio. but it was 
used to dcsigrutte the soutbern lulk in general. *TIk Taiutl word Mutai ui well us (he 
Mnlayalam word Mah means mountain in general, and not any purticulir inounuln. The 
nume MuUyaium owes its origin to llte mountainous cMracier of the country’t^i. The 
Bihut mentions Malayu and DarJura together as mountains in the south^^^. 

WilMh would conlrne Maiayu *io (he southern portion of the Western Qhait't^a, und Mr. 
Martinohnn Chakruvarty spe.iks of Malaya as 'the hill range forming the eastern houndiiry 
ofTravancorc't^^. Mr. Ananduram Borooah. »ay> '(he mention ( by KIIidUsn ) of the 
Otveri flowing by it ( Malaya ), Icavva no doubt ilwt it is the same as the modern 
Nilgiris'i’^. But Bhuvabhuti applies the name MaUyu to (lie southern range ( yitacar/fnm. 
Act. vii, 11 ). Prom the mention ofMuiaya as the mountain to which Sugriva fled on the 
approach of Rhma and Laksmuna to ^^yamuku and Pampdi’^. Mr. Pargicer would suggebt 
that iho Malaya range comprised also the southern portion of the Western Chats*at the 
time of the Rgmfl^oiin. The fact is that the name Malaya was applied, as I have suted 
before, iAdifTercntfy to all the mountains in the south. That it was applied lo a portion of 
the western ghats also seems to be suggested by the name Malabar which is a hybrid word 
composed of the Maluyubm word fnolu. 'hilT and the Arabic word bar. meaning country, 
so that 'Malabar* means ‘the land of hills*. i.c. the same thing as Malayalam. 

Apart from this general mention of the Malaya range, Kalidasa mentions a peak by 
the name of Malaya whKh. With its neighbour Dardura, seemed like ihc breasts of the 
southern regions. Such a description could only be made of two peaks not very far from 
each other and also Jisiinguisbcd by iheir height from other peaks in Uic same locabty. As 
I have said before, VarShatnihiru mentioos Malaya and Dardura together. In the 
}lafnacarUam we read ‘Mount ^Malaya ia bard by the Dardura rock, whose cave temples 
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arc plca&ant wUh the fragrance of samUl branches tossed by the wind from the soutbero 
ocean's waves ; and Mahcndc.i joins MaUya.’>^* In Ihe Mohabhofoto we are told Ibai 
rich gilts were brought to Yudbisihira from Malaya and Pardura.t’* From all these 
passages we Gnd that Ihc two peaks Malaya anci Uardura are asaoclated cogelher not only 
in Kklid^'a works but in Sanskrit literature generally ; so (hat their prominence in the 
hilly regions of the south mu:4 have been such as easily to atlruci the atlenlioo of observers. 
I would therefore suggest that L>ardura is Dodatwetaf meaning *pig mountain') which is 
'the highest pc&k of the Nilgiri hills and Ihe second higlw^l point south of the HimftlayaSi 
iktanding in 11 “ 24' S, 76“ 44' F in the Oocucantund taluk of Ihe Nil^ri district, height 
b,760 ft. aboN’c Site scu'i*“. Malaya. \ guess, is the Anaiinudi peak in the extreme north¬ 
east of Truvancore sUitc, It is h.S37 ft. above the sea. and the higitest point in Southern 
India. Again, 'the highest point is Anaimudi peak in Tnivaocore slote ( 8,K37 fi. I while 
Dodabelin in the Nilgiri district reaches 8.760 I think that Kaghu with his armies 

crossed the Sahye Range or the Western Obais between these two peaks, and in faci, the 
well-known Pulghat gap which is tlie only wide opening through the western ghats here, 
lies between the^e two peaks. The railway line crosses ihe Western Ghai» here, and Ksghu 
must have crossed liiem there. 

The Mabendrw hill mentioned lo the Ut/rs,H'i/nMw ( ouoted above ) is *a peuk (in 
the southern portion of the western ghats ). 14 miles from Nanguneri, 5.370 K. high, reputed 
to be the hill froi.i which the moakey god Hanumlna jumped across the Lahki when he 

went to gather news of bltd'.t"* The statement Dial Muhendni joins MaJeya is irgnlficurn. 
showing that the southern portion of the Western Chats were also comprised in the word 
Malnyu. 


i J2. Kfrah 

After crossing the bahya ran^. that is. the Western Chats, Ragliu reached the narrow 
strip of land uri the other side, so that it seemed that the sea forming thegarmentb had slipped 
away from the hips of the earth ( R jv. 52 ). Ilie sea. though a iWii distance uway Troni tbe 
hills, seemed co be very near, os the intervening '.p.sce had been Oiled with (he numerous 
troops of the conqueror, who was bent upon conquering the countries on the western coast 
extending from Travaiicorc to Surat ( R iv. 53 ). Tlicic (he hist country named by 
Kiilidfisa is Kerala, whese the clouds of dust raised by the army of Rughu served as u 
substitute for tiie powder employ'ed to decorate (he hair by Kerala women who. through 
fear, flung away their ornaments ( R iv. 54 I. There his soldiers encamped on the banks 
of the river KuraJd ; and (wo prominent features in Ihc natural scenery of (he country are 
mentioned by him, viz. the abundance of Ketaku lrees.-~lhc pollen from the flowers 
of which formed a thick curtain about his army,—aoJ the forests of klngJy palms; he also 

]7|. ‘KartacanU’. u. by E. B. CowK and F. W. Thomas, p. Zl (. 

179, SobhSparva, Cb. lie verse St. (Vari|. ed.). ISO. Tmp. Gas.'. (1907). 
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inenlioiis Ihv ibic whkh oaur (owards the north of the Apardnts country to which 
we shall come aficrwjnls. 

The Ker;ilnka people arc mcnliofiiHl in the aoulli of Indiu in the Br/uii 
In the MalHiJ>hBru/o. we read llul Sahudeva vorKjucjvd them^*4. We have already quoted 

the passa^ where they are shown to have been preseol to tivc army of Yudbisihira with 
the Colai>. 

Kerala is iiicniloncd tn ilic 2 ikI and the Uth rock edicts of A^ko along with the 
Pjndyas and others 

The Kaaraiak'i mentioned hi the Albkibod Inscription ors.iinadragupt:i are doubifu!. 
Fleet coiwldcr^ the correct reading U) he A<i/>v/fA<r. the people of KcraU^^e. qui 
country U so far to the south that «i is doubtful if SuinudragupU's army ever readied Ihcic. 

In the Atliornhfiifsst'siu, the S;i1iya8vi or tiK Western Chats me mentioned along 
with Konkan etc. in thesoiith'Wcsti^*. 

'In its widest .signification tlic name Keruln was applied to the whole territory cxteii* 
ding from the Kungarotc rrver, near Goa in North Kanajo, to Capo Comorin ( Kumtirin ). 
In its more resificied signihcnllon the name applied to tlie soutlieni portion of the coast, 
now compnsed in the Mabbar distrM. and m the Cochin and Travnneorc ntiUca*'*''. Accor* 
ding to the ancient Tamil hteratares. 1 he Cem or Kerda kaigdom was divided into five 
provinces or na4as^**. occupying the regioos mentioned above, though the aouthern pro* 
viKC VenA4u, comprismi the southern portion of Travaocore. did at (imee form a part of 
tbe Pftn4ya kingdom. Even at the present day the people of the whole of Kerala com* 
prising tbe Malabar district and stales of Cochin and Travancore arc homogenous as we 
read in tbe Imperial Gauuttt : 'Identical in people, language, laws, customs and climate, 
the whole of aneiofll Kerala is boroogenous io every respect, eacept in the accident of a 
divided political adjDifiislraiioii't^^. 


\ JX AptifihiUi 

K3lidS!>a uses the word AparSnta in its strictly literal and wide sense. It means the 
aparu. i.e. the *wesicro\ and t»ito or 'end*; therefore aparSnta meaiu tbe wesiern ends oi 
the wesicro marches. As such Kalidasa includes the Kerala country In Aparanta. He lucn- 
lioos Apor&nta first when Roghu has just crossed the gliats ( R iv. 53 > and then he speaks 
of Kerala as one of the countries included in it. This takes os, as 1 have shown above, 
froco the extreme south to the neighbourhood of Goa. Then KSlidAsa speaks of the date 
palms which flourish most ir) the north, specially rn the dry, arid regions of Siudh. Tlicn 
we findK&lidAsa to speak of the kings of AparAola as paying ihbule to Raghu; but it should 

183. Ch. xiv. vene ll 184. Sabhfiparva, Ch. vw, wJwt €9 A 7J. (Ving. cj,). 
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187. Bollifti A Ne^fn. 'op. ctL’. p. 374.1 188. JRA$. t«97. p. 867. ’ 

189. V. A. Soith, 'Early HMy' pp. 456-7 {M «d). 190. ‘Im. Qu \ aviL 56. 
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b« further observed tbai here a{so he sjMftks of the see. whteb. he says, payi the tribute 
under the disguise of the AparSnu«prijtces. It n, therefore, clear, that he did oof 
mean his ApariUita to cilend far inland, but that in this name he included all the eouQCry 
f>om Cape Comorin, the southenimost point of Kerala to Sindh in (he north. This. I think, 
olso explains his mention of TjikQia which is supposed to have been the orisin of the 
name TraikAtaka and which has been ideoiibed with Tripura orTdpurl, the capital of the 
Kalacuris; this point, hovrever. is very doubtful, Tripuit in central India may be 
considered to be too far inlactd to be included in Kikidisa's Apannta. but we may observe 
that his Anuparflja. ‘king of the country lying on the sen*eoas(*. had his capital far inland 
at Mahismati or Mandatta. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar for the liT^ liiDC idenlilied Aparinin with the western coast. 
He says, ‘Aperflnta must be the Western coast below the Sahyidri; tor Kklidftsa repreaenU 
Haghu. tn the fourth canto of the Kofhummiam ( stoka 52. 53 & 5A ) to have crowed the 
Sahya to conquer that country, and to have, by means of hit immense army made the sea 
to appear'as if it touched the Sabya Mouaiain*^”^ Dr. Bhagtvtnla} Indraji folfowing 
him Ksys, ‘It corresponds with modem Konkana. (be district extending fromOokaroa. in the 
Knrwar Coilectorate to the Domao Osnga. (he frontier nverof Gujarat, or perhaps even 
further norih to the Tapi'^*’. He quotes in support of hi« statement a passage from the 
commentary to the Achwvwrra and a passage in (lie MohtMAtQM, where it is ssserted that 
Arjuna visited ill (he rlrrAoj in Apirholn up to Prabbdsa in Kathiawar. Or. C. BUhler in 
a note also accorded hix agreement with (his view)*i. P.mdit Vndraji Also ohservea on the 
authority of the Vifvakosa quoted by Mallinkiha ihat iurpiraka or Sopara was ita capital; 
hut thia is fur from satisfactory. Dr. Burgess also agrees wiiii this view. 

General A. Cunningham, on the eridcncc olTueed by the Aparloia colas, shows Apa* 
rJtnta to extend farther north and also to include territories considerably inland. Thua he 
observes^'Apnrdntika is placed by Varkhamibira in (he Western Division of India along 
with SiodhU'Sauvira and Pancanada. or Sindh and the Punjab*'He further argues, ‘The 
coins of the Apardntikas. bearing the inscription Apaldiasa Mahirliasa. were found chiefly 
in Rajputana. about Nimach and Ajmer, by Colonel Stney. while my own specimens have 
been obtained in North Rajputana and Mathura. Por these reasons I concludu that the 
country known as Aparknlika or 'West Land*, was actually in (l>c West of India, and (hat 
it did not extend geographically lo the aoulh of (he Narbada. Politically SojdrA and other 
places to the south of tbat river may have been irtduded*. Bni ihts is not the view of 
Kfilidiisa. we have shown above. Yet. at the same time, it lias to bu admitted that 
Cunningham's argument denved from (he find of coins has much force, rieet'*^ alw 
points out that one of (he Asok.i edicts classes (he Yavanos. Kdmbojas and O.'mdhCtras as 
Apuranta. AparSntJ is mentioned in a Nasik inscription'**. It oceur<i in several other 
inscriptions also. Aparanta is mentiooed in (he MahSmmn as one of tbe countries to 


191. Trsmsaioo of the second sewten ef tbs lolernahonal Conams or Onentilius held in Septeenbei 
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which A misuooary was sat after Ibe Third Buddhism G)uocyi**. Dr. J. F. Fleet Ideotifies 
Apar&nta with 'the Kookao, with also northon Gujaral. Kathlawad, Cutch. and Slnd'^^*. 
This is much the same as what we have esiabUshcd above as the limits of AparSnta, viz. 
from Cape Comorin to Sindb. 

We have already referred to the /iriba of Gokarna in Aparinta. KSlidItsa mentions 
it as having been visited by Naradu who went there to worship the image of^iva. ( R 
vlii. 33). 

Arjuna visited Gokarna and all the ilri/iaf In the AparSnln and Inst of nil went lo 
PrabhSsa. We have already referred to •(. The sacrifkial horse of Yudhisihira olso pro¬ 
ceeded from Gokarna io PrabhSsa>**. tn the coumcraiion of Tlrthas In the Vanaparva. 
Gokarna is placed between the Kanydilriha. ix. Cape Comorin, and tbe VciU river; and it 
is said to be situated in ihesea*^. 'Coksrna is a town in the Kumia Tuluka of North 
Kunara district, Bombay. 14^ 32' N and 74** 19’ The temple of Mahabak^war here 

Is a plnce of pilgrimase now. and contains the iiva referred to in the above pa stages. 


4 34. Aafi(Ki 

The Aodpa country is Included In AparSnta or the *WeaierR Marches*. AnOpa litr* 
rally means ’the land lying on the Ma*coast*. The eapiul of this country is stiiJ by KAtidilsa 
to have been MAhismoti round the ramparts of which ilie Revd was like a girdle or\ the 
hips, and from the windows of the palaecs in which Ihe curling nppici in that river eoutd bo 
seen. From this account of MAhi^msti given by KAIidisa it has been argued by Mr. 
Pargiter and Dr. Fleet (hat 'this dislinclly locales Mihismaii, not on the Norbada. but in 
the middle of it; that is. on un island In it. The olbcr suicmeal is in (he //anvamsa in the 

passage ( S2lS*27 ) which nacrutes the founding of ihe City by Mucukunda.( He ) made 

M&hismsr; at the feet of the two mountains, Vindhya and Rksavai.This latter passage 

marks a locality where the Vindhya end IheSatpura ranges contact Ihe valley, and come close 
to the river : that Malieswar does not satisfy ihe conditions of either of the two statements ; 
and the place which docs satisfy them B the rocky bbnd ond village of MDndliAia. now 
sacred to Siva, ond containing a famous shrine of him as Ohkiranulha, about 35 to 40 
miles up the river, bt. 22^ 15’. tong Tn** XT. six miles east of'Barwai* and 7 miles ENE of 
*Mofttikku\ stations on the Mulw.i section of the Rajputana*Malwa Railway’s^*. This has 
6nally sellled the posilion of Mdhistnait. It received su|^rt from certain inseriplions. 
As Dr. Fleet points out. *The inscriptions on (he Mandlvata pbtes of ParamAra king Deva* 
pAla ( SpJ. fnJ.. IX. IM ) tell ns that in A. D. 122.5. when he made the grant recorded in it, 
he was slaying at Mihismati’scs, Mr. Pargilcr is of opinion thal at the time of KAIidAsa 
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MibiiDtti must bftve beee absorbed io Avuii aod tberdbre extlngt; aod be argues tbce> 
from Uiat our poet’s 'description of it aitd its king iii the /taghuvamSain show» incideouUy 
that in portraying ancient times be dkl not follow the political geography of bis day. 
but threw his mind back into ancieot conditions with very considerable antiquarian 
knowledge'*^**. 

The references to Mihismatl in Sanskrit and Buddhistic literature and in inscriptinns 
have been ^ven by Dr. J. Burgeas, Mr. Pargitcr aod Dr. rieei*'>^. I here give only a few 
about the AnOpa country. In the Ma/idbhiratit. SabhSparva, we have o't{ipor2//t Jur/ifiarseh 
(Cb. iv. verve 2 S>. lathe Sgntiparva. ( Oi. lia. verse lU ). we have mention of the 
iintipadesa- Arjuna, Kftnaviryya, is called Andpapati, ( Varuparva, verse 10189 ). Ani^pa 
Is mentioned in the Nosik inscription already quoted in conoection with Aparinta. 

A passage in the ySyHpuraiia about the origin of the name Of the capital Mihismali 
of Ihe Hoihsyos doe^ not appear to have been mentioned by any one We read in that 
Purina— 

haihayaiya tu diyftdo dbannsiaatra iti iruiil^ // 4 
dharmaianirasya klrtis lu sarajHeyasya edtinajal; / 
samjrleynsya lu diySdo mshrsmannSma pArihivah 

It was afier rhj kin* Muhismin that the capital was called Mlhivniuil. 


4 JS. Pdrasikos 

From Sindh which, as we have demonstrated, was included in Aparinia, KilidAsa 
leads his hero a|mnst the Persians and he expressly states that Ragliu here followed ilie 
1 and*route in preference, apparently, to the sea route, which then existed between the 
towns at the mouths of the Indus and the Persian gulf. Tbe Greek conqueror, Alesander, 
had followed both the paths, the land as well as the s«a*rouies. and the informal ion 
about both these routes he had derived from the native Indians. It is not very difficult 
to pais into Makrun or Baluchbtan from Sind ; at least it is less difficult to do so than 
through the passes farther north tbrou^ the Suleicnnn Range. He might have passed 
through the passes Of Mule, Masbkat or BoUn or *the Gandava Basin ( opposite Jacobs* 
bad in Sind) (Rachhi Gandava), wbich opens tbe way to Quetta.**''’ The railway line 
to Quetta passes here. We know also that tbe Makran was fertile and very thoroughly 
irrigated In former times. 'j< is full of the reHca of ancient imgation works’*'^* even to 
the present day. so that it was not so dilBcull to march through it. Moreover, we are tokJ 
that from (he Persian froniler to Quetta routes may be found which encounter no 
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formicUblfi water partings and cross so difficult passes. It follows also Uiat froo) 
Kandahar in AfganistaD to (he sea southwards equally easy passages are (o be found, 
ievolving little or none of the constroctive difficulties which have ever beset those lines 
of railway which take the frooticr hill formation at right angles, cutting across the axK 
of the ridges'. 

Thus we see why Kalidisa does not mention any other kingdoms between AparanU 
and the land of the Pfirasikas. He makes Ragliu return ibrongh (be north*wniern 
route and mount up the Himi^layas. 


§ 36. Greekt 

At about the same time at the defeat of (he Persians, Kl I idSsa mer>tlont the lost 
of the flush of wine on the lotus*fair faces of yaroHis or (he ladiet of thcynWM.T. 
These ;‘aiwk7*womcn mean niost probably Creek women. There was no great or powerful 
Greek kingdom nt (his lime, been use (heir power hod been tuppresvd by ihc Yiffh-eM 
in (he fini eentury A.D.^i^ But (he Creeks had lield an empire in Daeirla and rnrlhia 
for several centuries nml naturally liirge numbers of them had scitlcd in those regions 
and ihey. being u warlike race, carried their arms lo any king thai could pay them for 
their services. The Creeks coniinucd lo influence the Kushan comage and art In 
GftndhAio for n long time after (hey loti thuir status as an independeni and ruling 
race. The term Yavnna it found in (he Purtinas to be used a liitle loosely, but Varft* 
hattiihira^t' and the CSffi-samhitS apparently uses the word lo mam the Creeks in the 
wclUkitown passuse, which Kern Iranslaies at: 'ihe Creeks arc MIocebas, but amongst 
them Ibis science is duly established ; therefore even they arc honoured as R;iis; how 
much more, then, an astrologer who it a Brahmin.'*^* The CSndhSra school of art 
Influenced by the Cracco-Roman art of the early empire 'reached its highest point of 
development earl) io the second century of (be Christtan cra.’^ i > U it evident, therefore, 
Ibal Ibe Greeks were not ex(inc( ai the lime when KAlidota lived, (hough from the way 
they are mentioned, it appears ckar that they could not have c:(eroised any great power 
At the time, but ihut they were known eveo iheo as cultured men and warriors teems 
to be without doubt. Albenini translates a passage in Brahmagupta, an astronomer 
later than Varihamihira. thus: 'Brahmagupta says; Maoy of the SiddhBnias are 
SOrya, others tndu, Pulisa, Romaka. Vaiistha. and Ynvana. U. the Creeks’.^ Albe- 
nuii, ngaio, in translating the word *>Yn'em* in the Brtut SamkUd ( Ch. xiv. verse lit) tays, 
*yavana l.c. the Greekt.McCrindle gives (he following note about the yvvaw\: 
'The name of loo, the eponymous ancestor Ihe loniana. had originally the digamma, 
and hence was written as Ivon. The Hebrew traoseriptioa of this digammated form is 
Javan, tbe name by which Greece is designated to the Bibfa. The Sanskrit transenp* 
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Ilou ts yavana, the name appHcd in Indian works lo loobos or Greeks and foreigoers 
generally’Dr. Fleet adds to tbis a further note: ‘The thirteenth rock edict of 
A^ka Speaks of the yoaas, i.e. yavaitas (/od. Ant. XX, pp, 2)9,240,247 ); and it describes 
Antiochus 11 of Syria, as a yaraia) king < ibid., pp. 2)9, 240242 >. The 

yavQ^un: as a tribe are mentioned in one of the Nlisik ioscripiiom ( Arch. Sur. Wain. Ind., 
IV, p.l09 ); and several individual ytnanas arc nieulioued in the same scries of records 
( ibhi. pp.«),9l,93,n95.H5 


i S7. TIk WfHern Naiio*ti 

Ki\lidA>u sixakH of the Western people with wliom Kaghu loughi a very tierce battle 
<inil wlio fought with lior>e$ ( R iv. 62 ). These wevtcm people arc spoken of as wearing 
lung beards on their faces ( K iv. 6) ) and that when they were defeated, they suuglii 
Kaghu’s protection and acknowledged (heir submission by taking olf their heiinets ( R 
IV. 64 j, Ki’iliJiiiii ul^ tells us (bal in iliis country there were rich vineyards where RagItuN 
soldiers iiprcud (he choicu>l dccr-»kin unJ relieved ihcmsclvcs of tbe fatigue of obtaining 
victory wiih the wine cxiracled from gnipcs ( R iv. 65 ). 

Alt liii'»c deUiils describe the people living between Kandalui and Kabul and tbe 
regions Ihcrciiboub. Aft>'r defeating the Her^ians, Rnghu had to meet (hc»e fierce warrior 
tribes living In the unelent land of OftndhAra and defeat them before Ite could nureb up to 
the noi'th to meet the Huna» on the banks of the Ouis. These regions have been noted for 
their plentil\il growth of fruilv, »peciaUy grapes. We read in the imperio! (iazeUccr. 
’South of Kabul, beyond (he basin of the Kabul nver, there arc many extensive valfeys 
teeming with villages and highly cultisutcd. The great ( and almost level) highroad from 
Kabul to Kandahar pa>scs through a fairly nch country, a land of irrigated Helds and green 
pastures. The valley's of Chnrdch. Masdan, Wardak and Kohistan are visions of luxuriant 
beauty in the frui(*ripemng monlbs of Noribem Afghanistan*^**. KilidSsa docs not men¬ 
tion io particular the name rf any people or nation, because this hinterland was at his time 
a uo*mai]*s land where Greek, Persian, Yueb'Cfai, Suka, and Huo measured theirswords very 
often, and one after another fresb hordes of conquerors were pouring through It, All tiie 
ancient landmarks had been removed and these pastures and vineyards^** were cojoyed by 
tbe people with the mightiest arms for the lime being. Dal whoever held these rich valleys 
must have been very powerful in wielding arms and offered a strong resistance to any 
intruder. They were not tbe people to adopt tbe 'way of the caoe-creepers*. 

The horses of these regions were famous in India and much prized. In the Mohd- 
bhuiaia we have again and again tbe meolioa of horses obtained from Gindbara, Kamboja, 
Vanlyu, Atajia etc., on and beyond the north-western borders of lodia^^^. 
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lo iht IidiHS}vtta also w« meet whh a menlioo of die good borses of these countries.*^ ^ 
Ayodhyl is spoken of as full of best horses like these. KdUdftsa himself makes a 
mentioo of the horses of Vao&yu ( R v. 72), Mallto&iha explains by <juoling Halft* 
yudha (hat Vaniyu ii Persia, in the Vicaspatya Dictionary. Vaniyu is said to meao 
Arabia> and tbai tbe horses referred to are Arab horses, la tht Mariacoriiom, read 
*lle next beheld a stable filled with the kind's favourite horses from Vaoiyu, Araita, 
Kotnboja, Dharadv&ja, Sindh and Persia/^** In tbe we have in tbe chapter 

Nlmalin|anaiiMiuin—' Vaniyujfih pirjslkih kanboja vAhlika haySh’. In one of the 
Ajanla frescoes, we have a iMtore where a pt»up of foreigners are seen at ilw courl of an 
lodiao king, apparently come there wiih a OMSsage from a foreign prince ; they are 
marked by their long beards, and their horses are shown in the picture. Ferguason 
considered jt to represent a Persian embassy. I quote from Griffilbs* AJaiiia : Tbe 
subject of this picture was supposed, by tbe late Fergwason, to be aa Iranian em- 
baasy scot by Khasru II of Persia (A.D. $91-6211 ) to Pulakesl II ( A.O. 609-640) of 
Mahnrsstra, whose capital was probably at Bade mi in South Kaladgl. Tabari, the Arabic 
historian, gives clear evidence of close relalioas between tbe two kings. The dale would 
be about A.D. 62$. Tergussoa says, with regard to the ruembers of tbe embassy, ihat 
they **are Persians is nearly certain from their complexion and general appearance, 
as well us from their costume, which is carefully cootnstad wtth those of the Indians in 
the same picture ( J.R.A.S., N.$., Vol XI, p.lO$ )**. Whoever ibey were, they certainly were 
u people who inhabited the countries west of tbe Indus and south of Hiodukush and 
who reached their dcstinatiofl on horseback, for their horses are shown in the 
picture.**^* There are three of these men with outlandish costumes and appearance and 
they all wear beards. 

Dr. T. Bloch thus comments on these passages of Kilid&sa: Tlie jump (from Apu- 
rkntu to Persia ) seems b<g. and ooc asks oneself involuntarily wherefore Raghu travelled 
over the couniry from Bombay to Persia by the land-route ; the sea-route, which we would 
at the pmeol duy tuke. should surely have been more accepiable. We must, Aeverlbele»8, 
bear in mind that at the time when Saenudragupta extended his sway over west India, (here 
uctUQlly ruled and were overthrown by hire princes of western descent whom he inctudea io 
(he Allahabad inscription (line 23 ) under the names : Daivaputra, iihi, ^tUmu^hhi, 
^aka and Murunja. And ihat KSlidisa knew of these foreign princes a little more Ihao 
(heir names, we perceive not only from verse 63, where be alludes to their custom of 
wearing beards, even further also from the verse M. where we read about them that they 
took down their helmeU as a loken of their overthrow by Raghu. That was a western cus¬ 
tom which was later rev ived in ladia by tbe Muhammadans. I believe it is impossible for 
any one lo shut bis eyes to such agreement. Kilidisa drew up bis descriptions of tbe people 
conquered by Raghu and their customs and usage on tbe boas of more living observation, 
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and Ws knowledge ihereof he owed w ihe campaiga^ of Samudragupla which had brought 
nearer IhOM lund^ distant from Aryivartu proper and their iobabiUots'***. 


4 J8. 

Our poet 8ay» ihut uher vanquishing the wcskrii rwos. Kogbu marched towards the 
north ( R iv. 6d ) extirpating the oorthera tribes. Then bis borsev. which had relieved the 
fatigue of their journey by rolling about on the bank of ibc Vahksu { the Oxus h shook 
their shoulders to whicb were atUehed Um filoincnts of salTrou < R iv 67 ), There ibe exploi¬ 
ts of Roghu n\ade the kidies in tbe bareim oi’ihe lianas gash Ibeir lorehcuds, on account 
of their busbaads having feJt the power aod bceo slaughierd by the mighty eoaqueror 
{ R iv. 68 ). 

Irom the valleys of Kaudalwr and Kabul. Raghu marched towards I he north, exlir- 
patiiig the tribes who stood on his way. marvhing through the passes of the HiodukuiJi 
in which ‘there are sevvraf depressions across which comparatively easy byways conocci the 

north and south.The moat famous of all the Hindukush passes ( historicuDy ) i» that 

which is said to derive iu name HinUukusJiI. or **deud Hindu'M'romibe fate which oncu befell 
a Hindu force on its summit, and which is but of a group leading from the Oxui batin to 
Kabul. TJti» has ladc.d been a veritable highway of the nations'*^^. 

In the verses that follow ( R Iv. 67 ) I have accepted the rcadiiigsof ValUbha whose 
texts are more reliable and older by several ccoiuries than those of MallinAiha who reads 
here sintffiunruyiec^tonQih and kapvlofidicItUfeii in place of roAfifMflrtivleetta'ta/h aad A’opo/a* 
jigfonddril. ValUbha's is'the earliest known scholium on Kfllidlsa***^. HuUzsch in his 
edition of MegliadSfam with the commentary of Vallabhudeva, observe: 'What renders Ibeo 
specialty valuable to us is the fact thal they represent the text of KalrJia and Mlgha as it 
was current in Kashmir about A. D. 90(r**7. That ValUbba's text is far superior to and 
purer than that of Mallioktha has been amply illustrated in the case of MvghodUitim. 
'Vollabhadcvci s lexieonUim only 111 stanzas or 10 fewer ihao MallinilhaV. 'Tlie table 
on pages XV to XIX shows that Vallabhadeva's lexi omirs all 11 m verses which were consi¬ 
dered as spurious by Stenzler, while all the other recensions ( with the exception of the 
VidyullatA ) exhibit several of them. In the remarks on No. XIV of (he Appendix. I have 
demonstrated that Vallabhadeva. the VjdyullaU and GiUemcisier are right io exciudlog also 

(he verse iivS^yaivani etc, which did not appear suspicious to Slender aad othera.The 

secluded position of that home of Saravati. the Kashmir valley would accoual for the fact 
(hat Kalidisa's work was there handed down in a purer coodiiion to (he time of 
Vallabhadeva, who may have had no cognizance of the cortuplions which had already crept 
into the text oo the other side of the snowy range in the time of Jinaseou'’^^. The com' 
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parative purily of Vdllabha's icxL (bai has thus been fully demonsirated in the case of the 
McshatluM/n applies wilb equal force 10 his leu of (he RaghavamMUH os well, and it would 
unquestionably be an error to follow MalUnhtha, a commenuior of the 14th century and a 
south Indian where Vsllabha, his predecessor by severul centurios has a clearly distinct text. 
Let us now examine the text of ValUbha. G. R. Nandargikar notes in his edition of 
\hc J^fiufamium: ^jV/dAi/r/raru’i’stoMrh—for this Cantravardhaau, Vullabiiu, Sujnalivijaya. 
Dimikara and Uliannameru read either wiatfi or rauk^BiUavici'fiomih. In the next verse 
also his manuscnplb 'C.D.E.HJ.R. wiib Cantravurdbana, Vallabha, Sumulivijaya etod 
Dhurntameru i>diuiiiKieii (or pdioH^ii, In S. P. Pandit's cditton oi'ihe fitqihuvafpSe/u 
VallBbha reads i'uiiAxtf and explains roirArfi 1 i 4 r. 11 /u Mi/i, ttfo»* rire. 'I'our Ucuun college 
(Poona) inanuscripls of the Meglinramsotii read iomIB and two read *'*<’, No doubt the 

reading represents 1 he moie correct form. 'Kxlraavaini, the wulUknowa commen¬ 

tator on Ihc 4morukoui. who belongs 10 the second half of llsc eteveutli century, explains 
vd/r/lAqn:/( K. O. Oku’s edition of the K^Irusvami, p. 110) meaning saifiun. K^ira* 
svftml here gives rBiftikuja as a synonym of kumkHmu and as an illusiraiion quotes the 
line from itic h b evident ilui saifron was considered as ;t product of 

Vflhiiku country or Uactria where Ihc river Viihyu was. Monkr Williams in Im SuihhiU- 
Lngiish OieliuiHtty cxplulnv rtfksii. us nsentioned iii the Uf/nit Svitthifu of Vaiiihuiriihira. as 
the Oxus and he explains vuid}!* us *an arm of ur braa.li g. the (Jatigua, W. ; the Oxus 
( MuhBbfiBniiu ; l‘ut .He lias iiui given any aullivrity for his lirsl meaning of w/zlAyu and 
apparently the second mcaniog is the more natural and preferable II. H. Wilson also 
renders vd/lA^a or wA;ii a» the Oxu$tai>, The philologieal equivalent of would of 
course be Oxus, ihc nasal souisd has no doubt crept in by error. In the map of Central 
Asia attached to M. Chavaone's work on the Turks. iIk largest tributary of the Oxus is 
named'Sourkhab or Wakhsch'. The famous Arab Geographer Idrisi calls the Oxus the 
Wakhsh-ab. There is not (he least doubt, therefore, that the Vafiksu is the Oxus. la verse 
6b, we have a reference to the practice of the Htna women to gash their foreheads etc. as a 
sign of mourning. Nandglrkur quotes Corilravardhana and Sumativcjuya who explain: 
hBntf}0iiU4li kucakapoltiriiiufitfUpOrvm /mfufilUi SotMc^cdruh. 

Tuan Chwang remarks about tlie people between China and IihJiu They Hay the 
fuce and cut off tlicirears*. us a sign of mou^lmg*^^ Walters in his comments shows thul 
siinilar cusioirs were actually prevalent in some of Ibc Central Asian tribes. 

From what we have said above, there can be no doubt (hat ibv poet makes hi» hero 
meet the Hun as ou the banks of the Oxus and not on the Indus, ax MallinSiChB would huve 
us believe. M. Chavanne tn his great work 00 the Turks has shown from a consideration of 
origioul Chinese records that the Ephthaliies or while Vluns tied acquired great power in the 
basin of the Oxus towards the middle of the lifUi century and. In tbe year 4S4, Ibelr king 
Akhschounwar defeated the Sassanid Emperor Pirrouz of Persia, and that it was the faniliy 
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name of this tiougbty hero of the Kans, (hai this branch of ibeir race *as caUe^ m later 
times the Ephtbalites*^^. 

The river Vviik^u and the abundaoce of san'ron on il& banks is memiooed ia the 
Nagpur Stone Inscription of the rulers of Malava. deschbini theconquests ofLaksma^adeva 
in the Nonb. Kielhora trasslaies it: 'Being encamped on the banks of the Vnnksu which 
were even softer than nature made them, because the salTroii filamcnls on (hem were wither* 
ing under the rolling of ihe (earn of frisky horses, presented by the Turuska whom be hod 
eradicated wilb case, he taught tbe Kira chief to utter most flattering «peechcs. who on 
account of tbe proniouty of the Sarasvaii ms doqiwnl beyond measure, and who was like a 
parrot shut up in a l»g cage’*^^. 

Mm. Hurnprasad Shastri has accepted the reading of SfaNinfitlia and has very ably 
demonstrated his views following from that reading in the pages of the Journal rlv 
Bihar fJ'Kf f)rr«M R ’t'arrh Sofhiy. Vol. II, part I. pp. 834*37. 


\ f9. /Cdmhofa^ 

After vanquishing Ihe Kdnas on ibc banks of the Ovus and specially its thbuiary the 
Wakhsch. Uaghu turned towards the Himalayas, but for this purpose, he did noi march 
southwards but entered Kashmir through the north'western passes of Hhidukush, about 
the wilds of KAtlrisian. and then through Chiiral and Gilgit. He possed, it seems, through 
the northern borders of the ancient kingdom of Hdylna. KdlidUsa then places his Kftmboja 
country in the regions )ust to the north and west of. and perhaps including, the Swat velley, 
the su*po*ra*su*iu { 1 of Yuan Chwang^’* ; (Itai is, to the north*wesi of the 

place where Indus bends towards the south. Yuan Chwang says that in this country 'grapes 
were abundant, the country produced salTron*, characlcrliiics of the neighbouring country 
refarred to by KilidSsa. Yuan Chwntig uya 'there were dense woods and fruits aod 
flowers were luxuriant', nnd it may s’cry well in^udetbe ankola or walnut ireei of the Rogfuf 
( R iv. 69 ). Yuan Chwang also says *ibe country produced gold and iron’, and 
we arc told by Kalidflsn that Ihe Kimbojas presented Raghu with high heaps of gold 
I R iv. 70 ). We have alreody spoken of Ihe good horses of Kdmboja. 

Yuan Chwang relates that 'Iheir spoken language was different from, but bore mueh 
resemblance to, that of India', and Beal translates tbe same passage, 'Their language, though 
dilTercnt in some points, yet greatly resembles that of India'. This agrees with what Yiska 
In his speaks about the language of tbe Kimbojas* The original sense of ihe 

root iova. to qo. is u^cd in the language of the Kimbojas white Its derivative iom ia 
spoken by the Aryan people. Dr* Gnersoo comments; 'Tlic Kimbojas. a bar¬ 
barous tnbe of north'weitera lodia. either spoke Sanskrit with an infusion of Eraoian 
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words, to which they gave Ifidian ioflecUon^, or else spoke a language partly lodo-Aryan 
and partly Eraniao’tse. 

The hialiSbh&fQ\6 speaks of the Yavaoas, KSmbojas and Gandharas together as all 
betOQgiag to the Uttargpatha^**. There are okajty other passages io whkh the Yavanaa 
aod Kimbojas are joined together. The i^/Aorrtf speaks also of thg Bactrians, 

Yavanas and Kimbojas together with the ^bos aad Gindbatas*^*. 

The Yavanaa. iakas. Gindhiras, the Baclrians are all welUkiiowo to be the tribes 
in close neighbourhood to the oorih'Wesi of India aod ibe Kimbojas also belong to the 
same region. As regards ibe Madras, we have the evidence of the ftrdAmoM of 

the Vedas. Keith and Macdooe}! write in their Ve^c intk-x: *The Kimbojas were later 
settled to the iiorih*wesl of the Indus aod are known as Kambujiya in the old Persian 
inacriptions. A teacher. Klrnboja Aupamayava, pupil of Madragira, is mentiooed in 
the VcfT\iQ BrAhmino. This points to a possible eonnecuoo of the Madras, or more 
probably the Ultara Madras, with the Kimbojas. who probably had Iranian as well as 
Indian affinities'^^*. It will be seen that these two learned Vcdic scholars place the 
Kimbojas from a eonsidentioo of the Vedic tents, ia the same regions as that where 
I have located them from an eaanioation of Kllidisa's statemenu. 

From this Kftmboja country Raghu at once mounts up the Himllayas, as heean 
very well do by crossing tbe Indus. 1 have already dealt with the achievements of Raghu 
on the HimftUya Mountain. Now it rccnairu to be determined where he came down 
from the hills. 

The poet says that Raghu planted bis glory hrm on the Himllnya and then came 
down from the Kio^llaya as if putting the KaiUsa niounluin to shame, as it had been 
uplifted by Paulastya R&vana ( R Iv. 80 ). 

1 think this verae clearly Indicates the place where Raghu came down from the 
roouQUins. He says distinctly that he descended putting the Kaillsa to shame, that is. aRer 
proceeding as far as the place from where the Kaillsa could be seen or from where it 
might be expected that he might inarch towards Kaillsa. This signifies that Raghu 
came down through the pass by which Yak» inslruciad the cloud*messenger 
to proceed towards Kaillsa. Thb was the path al^ whKh Yudhisihira and his 
brothers followed when going to Kalilsa. as I have already shown in connection with (he 


et>. KdmarBpa 

We are (old that Raghu came down from the Himilaya after casting a look of 
scorn at KailSaa, and then proceeded towards tbe country of (he A'dmarfipdr, ivbich 
he reached after crossiog the river Lauhitya or die Brahmaputra, whi^ formed the 
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bouodary on tbe west of the kingdom. Kalidist cnlU H Pingjyoii^ and ih« peo^ be 
catis the KtifnarupaK. In (his cooncry he meiuiones the ogalocona { kalaguiu drums: 
R iv. SI ), whkb forms a ebaractenslic product of it The lord of the Kftmarupas bad 
withstood other invaders of his kingdom with (he help of bis elephants, but now be bad to 
offer these very elephants as presents to Ragbu. Elephants are still caught io Assam by 
the firitisb Govennteot. 

About the two names of Kimarupa and Prlgjyotisa. we may refer to the copper* 
plate grant of Vaidyadeva. king of Kimarvpa. by which are granted two villages in the 
of bodoy in the mondoto of KimarOpa, in the Muir/of Pr&gjyotisa**') 

Klliddsa again introduces the king of KSmarupa as an iniimale friend of Raghu’sson. 
Aja, who al the lime of his marriage, it said to have come down from the back of the 
elephant in the procesaioa by putting hit hand inlo thai of the lord of the Kimarupas 
I R vM. 17). 

Sainudragupta's Allahabad Inscripcion places KSmarOpa among the frooiier king* 
doms74i, The boundary of Kdmarupa was sometimes dnvcn fanheno (he west than 
the Brahmaputra were KilidAsa places it. Yuan Cbwang relates ihai on his way to 
Kimarupa from Pundravardhana he 'crossed a large river'vet. in the Tans’tf*» or tl» 
Chinese history of the Tang dynasty (his kingdom has been described as ‘lying 600 //to 
(he south*east of Pundravardhana with the fiver kS-h-rt* between (hot country and 
Kamorgpa*^4s, This Kalotu indicatea Karatoyd as the river forming this boundary. 

Yuan Chwing speaks of the 20,000 elephants of the king of Kimarupa who 
went to Harsavardhano with them*^*. 

Kdmarupa is mentioned in the Aifufta fuHiiua os belwiging to the nurth<a»i.s4s, 


I 4f idSJa*a • Afmtt <w/ Dos4riu 

The king of Avanij is mentioned aiDoog (he kings preseni at the tvyamvafa of the 
princess of Vidarbba. Of (his kingdom Kalidasa mentions here only two particulars, via. 
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that not far from bis palace was the temple of Mahikili. and that the t|rees is (he gardeas 
of the king were made to trembte by tbe breezes cooted by (he ripples of (he river $iptA. 
Tliese two details serve (o locate (he capita I at Ujjain. Tbe Mah&kaia spoken of by 
Khlidisa here is thesaine os the Mahaklb meattoned ia his M^ho<tuiam as being m 
lUjeyini**^. This image of iiva is also referred to in the h^iodi, '(he prologue', of 
Bh;\vubhuii*» i'nafardmocntam as KalapriyasAiha oo (he occasion of one of whose festivities 
the drama was going to be aeled. The is a river which 'rises in Malwa, twelve miles 
•outh*«ast of Indore, winds past Ujjaid and enters the Chambal near Kalu Khen 
vilbgc'*^^. The temple of MehakSla at Ujjayial is mentioned many times ia Bgni 
Bhatia's KDil/imvoii c. g.: osti bliHgavata fnahakiUbhiahlnema bhuvanatrayasargasChiti* 
samh^rakilrinu pruniaihacUtihcnevuparevu prthivi uimul|ddi(i...bhapvato mahBkftlasya* 
lirasi SkuasuritaniBTokyopaj^lersyayeva saiatam samabaddhaiararagabhrkuulckhayl kbamive 
ksBlnyintyfl Opnyj pariksit(g...av8n($<ujiayini nflma nagari***. 

'The site of the icmpk of MahdkBU H still shown outside the rulni of the lown'*^^. 
This town of tijjjymi is also called Visib 'the city of wide extent' { Me I. 30 ). 

In the f^aUihuhnirofariUNu we ho'c vi^lopai^lye. Hemaeandra gives Vilfilfl ai a 
synonym for Ujjayini: ujjayini syBdvi^tgvand puspakaran^inl. The Siprfl Is referred 
to in 1.31. Then he refers to the ictnple of Can^esvam. 

In (he neighbourhood of UJjayint these is another capital that KlMdftsa mentions 
viz. Vidl^. We have already referred to it, m (he capital at which SubBIm, one of the 
sons of iulrughnu. wes placed ( R av. 36 ). It is mcsiiioiKd in the HfdhvikQg'iimflram { iv ) 
us the capilui of Agnimiira. who is called (he ‘Lord of VidiiB*. The gardens on the bank 
of the Vidii^B arc also referred to C v. I >. 

His fnihcr writes to him that he embraces bis son. the l0Qg>1ived Agnimiira, from 
Vidifk obroad and delivers a message { Aei. v ). 

In the Mf'ihoJiiam, KdlidBsa speaks of VidnU as the capital of the DaUrgas and 
situated on the bunk of Ihc Vetravail. This Vciravaii is tbe Belwa which 'rises in tbe 
Bhopal state at the village of Kumri < 22** 25' N aod 7T^ 43’ £ ) and flows in i north- 
cast direction, ihrough Gwalior, and faJM into that Jumna dosa to (ha (own of Hamirpur’^^o. 
BBna Dbaita also says ia (he .* veuavatyi parigalS vidisBbhidhBaa aagari 

rajadhkayasit. 

This town is identified with Besnagar ; Bhihi ia its nei^bourhood was also certainly 
united with it in former limes, and (he iwo together fonned a large and wide city. It is 
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rather peculiar thit the two fainou& c^Uals should have ciUted so nucb in the neighbour’ 
hood of each other. In a passage in the commcnlaiy of VMsyayana’s KSmasnira 
(Adbikarana 3) wc read : uijyini de^havisii cvaparamalavyah.,.mllavya iti 
pdrvamfilavadhavah*^*. Western MStava is here culled Ujjayini and the eastern Milavu 
is M&lava properly so called. So great was the dilTereoce in usage and practice in these 
two parts of Mulwa that their coins vary from each other io a very ntarked way. 
Cunningham observs, 'That (hey ( Ujaio aod Besisagar ) were usually independent stales 
is shown by a most marked difference in (heir money, the coins of Ujain being invariably 
round pieces, while (hose of Besnagar and Eran are nearly all round. Both dittricis bi.‘long 
to M&lavas (mShvSn of the early coins) and mu»t once have been con fede rated, as 
they gave their name to the ‘'era of the Malavas*’. which is now known as the Vikraisa 
Samvat, or era of Vikrarnhditya'*^^. 

About the god Mabdk&ln, so much spoken of by Kalidasa. Cunningham says, 'No. <' 
{ of the Ujynin coins > bas a three headed vtaisding figure, which !'« probably intended 
for the Bhehmanical god. MahhUla, who had a fantous temple at Ujmn. The idot 
worshipped at U>ain MahUkhlj ..was carried lo Pelln by the Muhammadan conqueror. 
Il•tu^m]Sh, and Iliere broken to pieces in front of Uk great mosque. The l^gu^' on the 
coins secRU (o hold club in one hand, and a water vessel in the other, both of wlilch 
symbols arc cliaraetensnc of iiva. The coin may, tberefore, be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahminism at 

Among (he votive inscriptioos at tba SifTci stOpas, there are many which record 
the gifts of thecitiqeiu of Vidiih and Ujiain, either collectively or individually. Ooe of 
these records the gift of the Ivory workera of VidiU: vedisaki dimiaklra^^^. 

This, no doubt, indicates that these artisans formed a guild. I quote another 
instance from Ujjayinl: ujeniyg vSkiliySnA dliiam-«''il>c gift of tho VAkiliyaa. from 
Lljjaia'*s«, 

It >vould seem that the inhabiiuntv of Ujjaio and VidlU( with the people of some 
other places such as Mlhkmatl, the capital of ilic Anupj country,'delrnyed ncorly the 
whole expense of (he omamenta of the two stupas, the lion's share fuliiiig to Ujain whielt 
is meutioned 3d times**^^. 

The story of Udayana referred to by Khlidk^ in (1. 3U ) is given in the 

KathSjaniio^ara of Somodeva. But Kalidasa must have learnt it from the original source, 
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vi 2 . ibe B^haikaihB, of which Somadeva admils (o have pveQ eo abrid^ (raosUttcii in bit 
book. It is alluded to in the BfoMmatffiaHf of 8havabfauti and forms (he pUb of thi 
story ot yStaveihUd by Subapdhu. 


^ 4* fhc of ike C^cW>M«5.«rn?er 

The Yaku wito sends ihe cloud with ihc mcNsese to his wife was according in 
Kihduaat Rbmagiri which Is identihed by WilioA with RSmjek or Rimicakdi', which 
in Muraihi mennv the same thmg as Rimagiri, 'RAina’s hill*. This hill forms ihe western 
extremity of the small Ambugarh range and is ralhet detached from it. Round (he tiMi 
of Ihe hill lies the town of Rimidi in 21^ 24* N and 79^ 20* E, 24 miles norih-enbi of 
Nagpur City by road and 13 miles from Ralwa Railway suiion. MahamahopadhyavA 
Harapresad Shailri indenlilies Rimogln with RSmgarh in (he Sarguya dislrici***. 

Thks h\ll of Rimagiri n, accordiog to KAIidisui imprinted with the foctphnis of 
Riina on Us skies. In verse I. 13, he begins to instruct the cIckhJ about the route to be 
followed by him. The cloud is tosurl towards north t Me. 1. 14 >aiid he is first of ail to 
gel up the Milukieira, the high plateau containing the mdr or tlw black colton soil. *The 
plateau of Malwa it mainly composed of a vast spread of batalUc rock, which fonna greai 
rolling downs, dotted over with Rat topped Jullt. The country is highly fertile, beln^ 
principally covered by the soil here colled ^r or Ad/l by Ihc nolivea, und black eoUor 
soil by Europeans'*^*. Il is the high level ficlda that KAtidbsc here refers to, speclall) 
those containing the mkf or the black cotton soil, Vullabhadeva in his contmeriur^ 
explains: miUmud^imm ksetram ; MfJdro meant ‘an alluvial plateau' as translates 
by Hultzscb*^'* who eoDpares in Uu» connection iUjiaror(wg;nl, iranslaiad by Stein, vpl. ti 
p. 425f 

Neat the poet takes the cloud to *(hu liill wilh the viopev full ol mango trees* (J. 17 
on which there were r\pe mangoes at Ibe time (on the fir^l day of A^idha ). U is the hill o 
rulher (be plateau of Amarakantak < 22^ 41' N aodSI^ 48* E ), at the norlh-easlen 
apex of the Salpura range, in Rewah < Central lodia )*4i. From a imall taok at the lop 
3,000 feel above the sea. tbe nver Narmadk. < or Narbada ) t»ues and follows a course o 
801 miles to fall into the sea below Broach, cf. yiyiipvtanam. ch. 77.4 & 13 (Aoanda. od.) 
and PodmapufttMfn. Adikknda, cb. aiii. 8. 

Theo tbe poet describes Uk Revk or the NarotatU, a (hio slTcam Dowing by tbe fool 

3S8 *l(np. CaA.M907. 

319. lb,, AVd.99. 

360. MeihaduUiD, Tr. Hu|t0cb, p. II. 

261. Inv.Gss.*, aix, 37S. 



of Ibe Vindbya, after it comes down fcgm tbe top of Amarakanuk (1.19 ). The Vludhye 
is mcotioacd io most of the worts orKilidisa ( Fogfmvarniam vi. 61, aii. 31. aiv. 8, *vL 31; 
Rtusaiftharam ii. 27 ). 

Then tbe cloud is to pau from hill to bill and then to rt^b tbe country of the 
Das&XQas, which is dark with the ripe berries of tbe fambti and which is frequeoced by (be 
swans only for a very few days f I. 23 )- The berries ( f<mhu ) of course ripen about this 
period everywhere In India. About the migratory habits of the gevse, I have spoken In 
detail while dealing with the Miaasasarovan. 

The word Daiirna means ‘the country of tbe ten citadcib'. It is mcDiioned in (be 
HHmUyaiui Nir. ali, 1(^11 ). 

In tbe Kurukscira war Ihe Uasirnnv fought oo the side of Duryodhana***. They 
were vanquished by Qhima in (he cast and also by Nakula in the west. Theeapiiatof 
the DnUrnas < with (he river Bciwaon which itsuods ), wbkh the poe( describes n«t(. 
has been already dealt with in Ibe sect ion 'Mulwa—Avanii and DalArna'. 

At VidUA, (he cloud moy rest on Ihe h>ll named Nieaih, a hillock of little importance 
'most likely the Slhcbi of modern maps') Tbe SiroddMlriiii commentary e:ipUjns>c« : 
kharvanJm^nam vimanagirim kharvadhithanam c(c. Then < f. 26 > he leads the cloud by 
the gardens on (he banks of (he yanaitoUi ; Ihis may be cither u petty sireamict or it may 
simply mean ‘a river itowing through u foresi* as Vallabha eaptaiss, but it is more likely 
a particular river, because the beds of jessamine dowers are not likely to grow in foresu. 
Tbe poet olso speaks of *(bc women plucking the dowers'(!• 26). It la. therefore, a 
smoU stream. Wilson))) would identify it with (he PartMtt, which Rows between the Betwa 
and the iipri. 

Now the poet makes Ihe Yak^ apologise to (he ^ud and request him to turn a 
4 little from bis straight path towards the west, to make a detour (I. 27 ) so as to include 
the city of UJjayinU which must have been very dear to the heart of tbe poet. Tradition 
also Joins K&lidftsa with Ujjayim. Between Vidifa and UiJayini, i.e. between the Bclravull 
or fietwa and the Sipra, KhljdAsa mentions two oilKr streams. There are many water¬ 
courses in the regions and tbc»e Nirvindhyi and ihe Sindho belong to them. These two have 
been identified with the PfirvSti and the Kih Sindh respectively*)). 

Reaching Ujjayial or Vi£ala the poet speaks of the Sipri upon which stands (he 
temple of Cai^desvara and the river Gandhavail and Mahikila. The Candhavatl, which 
was a Qne stream ai the time of Kalid^a. has now sbruok to a mere drain, as Mahanubo- 


362. Bbiysapvva, |t, 

263. JBORS, Vol. t. pt. 3. p, 203. 

264. Quoted by Naadarfikar. Me. ooMs. p. 39. 
26$. WiboD ‘Me, 2. «d.. 1143. p. 36. 

366. JBOftti, Vol. i, pt. 3. p. 201 
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fssdbyaya Haraprasad Sha$ln. wbo h3» carefully ec>ne over these parts of Ibe country with 
the express object of idcoiifying the geographical names given by Kalid&bs, observs^^’. 
He guys about the Gandhavaii, 'ThM river does not exist at Ibe prescoi moment In 
K&lid&SB’s time it lormed the boundary of ihe temple gardens of Mabikila. 1 had to go 
twice to Ujjain and dive into the l/JJain-UShSfmya, before I could discover that what was 
a beautiful small stream in K&Udaaa's time is now a dram running through the heart of 
die modern city. The stream, If it can be so called now, takes its rise from tbe Oomukh 
Tekri just behind ihe college and falls in the ^pefi at a place just behind the temple of 
Gandhesvara Siva*. 

Leaving Ujjain, K^hdisii speaks of the river GamUiira which is a very small stream» 
hardly deserving the name of a river. Along the skfe of the GambhlrA he would lead tbe 
cloud to a certain distance uod iIk’a take him to Devagiri on whicli the Cod Skanda dwells. 
This is 'a bill scarcely 200 feet higli*. on the side of which there is a small temple of 
Khandcm even now worshipped by the Ahire ; the name of this, if turned into Sanskrit, 
would become SkandarSja***. Then the poet makes Ihe cloud cross the Cerninnvati or 
tho Chambal and again makes him deviate from the direct route in order to reach 
Dafapuru, or ManJoaor. It is at pre^nt the headquarters of the district of Mandesor in 
Gwalior suic in Ccairnl India (24^4' N and 75o 5' I- ) on the bank ol the Siwana ( Seuna 
or Sau ) river, a tributary of ihc I'roiu Duiapura Kfltidfisa passes straight 

towards the north ond through the country of Drahmlvaria, wall knowo from tbe 
ofl'quoted passage of Manu (ii. 17 ). lie neat stops at ihe Kaurava Ksetra or Kuruksetre, 
the place where Arjuna drenches the faces of kings with showers of arrows at the site of 
the great battle between (he Kurus and the Plp^avas. Kurukselra was praised vary highly 
In tbe Mahibffirato ( Vana. Ixxxii. I A 4 ; Vaog. £d.). 

Then Che cloud may cross the river Saracvatl uod gel up the Himalayas ocir 
Kanakhala and passing through what Kdhdisa calls 'the door for geese» the path through 
the Krauhea tnountain* (I. SO), he may reach Kail&ia, the M&Dasasarovara, and the 
Canges flowing round Ihc KaiUiva mouatam. This last portion of the journey from 
Kaoukhala, 1 have already dealt with in speaking of the Himilaya and the trans-Himalayin 
regions. It only remains to add a note about the river Sarasvari famed in Saoikrii 
literature since the time of the Vedes. 

K&lidasa refers Co the Saiwatl in other places also : 'Like the river Sarasvaii with 
its water underground.’ (R iii. 9 >. The berasvati is a river in the Puojab riiifig in 
Sirmur state close to the borders of ibe AmMli Distnet. It debouches on the plains at 
Adb Badi; a place held sacred by all Hindus. A few miles further ou k disappears into 
tbe sand, but comes up a^n about three mika to the south at the v illages of Bbawanipur. 


24% Ib. 
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Al Baicbbapur it again vanishes for a sbon distance, but emerges once more and flows on in 
a south westerly direction across Karwar until it Joins the Ghaggar in Patiala territory after 
t coone of about 1 !0 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PROBLEMS OF INDIGO CULTIVATION 


CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE GROWTH OT INDIGO CULTIVATION 

Th< proUuciion of indigo At An impoilJiit commercUI crop in Bengal dates roughly 
from the eighties of ibe IBlh century. A number of circvmsuncts were stimuhling 
its growth. The demund for indigo was increasing in Europe, but ils supply fram the 
traditional sources was declining. In such a eontcM. the Directors of the English East 
India Company were actuated by some important con^idenitions to encourage Ibe trade in 
Bengal indigo. 

The only rival of indigo in the Cunopcan markel was woad. The plant of wosd 
yielding a kind of blue d>c was e«tciu«vc4y cultivated In England. Prance, ltuly< Prussia 
and other Cermnn stales. The use of vroad did not preclude that of indigo, but indigo wa^i 
u^cd only to deepen the dye from wood. In course of time, liowcvcr. iltc wider possibility 
of indigo was being espi 'red. Indigo was found superior to wood In point of economy 
and quality, and a mercantile group trading in indigo was coming into prominence. The 
groups which hud already made fortunes by woad persuaded their governments to intervene, 
und edicts prohibiting (he use of indigo w’ere passed. Bui the greater cfBcieney of indigo was 
steadily undermining the strength of the woad industry, which was gradually breaking down 
us a consequence. This possibly kd ihe dilTcrcut autboHlies to abrogate the laws boslile 
10 indigo about ihe middle of the 18th century, csccpt in Nuremberg where ihc opposition 
persisted till the end of the century. 

The use of indigo was thus fast spreading in Europe, Towards the close of the 
century, another circumstance was maktog ita use much larger. According lo the Bengal 
Board of Trade, the wars against revolotionary France '^occasioned an Increased 
consumption of the article (indigo ) by the great military establiihmeot maintained by the 
belligerent powers since Ihe begiooiog of 1^2, many of whose troops are clothed in blue. 
A fashion for wcanag blue is also said to have prevailed lately throughout France, a 
country in which thi< colour was formerly little worn'*^. 

The market for indigo was ihus steadily expanding in Europe, but its supply from 
(he traditional sources was falling. In some cases it ceased altogether. The mam sources 
were some parts of India other than Bengal, the southern purls of Noilh AmencH and 
the West Indies. A conside/able trade in indigo was carried on from Surat on the 
Western const of India, According to the Bengal Board of Trade, indigo exported from 
Surat was **the produce of the countries ahoul Agra and probably of the provinces between 

i. B. T-Com. 38lb Oooba. 1796. 
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that place and Soraf'^. But (bis flourishing trade tast dedined. The Board of Trade 
attributed this to ^eseral causes. First, (be ^wing deniaod for indigo in flurope induced 
the manufacturers of indigo in the Spanish and French colooies in America to improve the 
quality of the article, but (be unimaginative Indian producers found themcanr of meetirtg 
the prowin^; dert'and in (be adulteration cf !•:«. airick. Tl<*: d^rnrsed Its reputation ia 
the European mnTLel. Secondly, a bounty on indigo produced in the British colonies in 
America (1749 > immensely encouraged its prodoctiofi. and. as a result, the British tniipu* 
fucturers who rellul on lixlian iiHligo couid now do wiOiout it to some extent. Thirdly. 
**ihe (lUtrncted stale of Kiivto^hao and (he high freight paid hy (he Company" contributed 
to the process of decline of the Indian Indigo trade*. 

The supply from other sources similarly fell off. Most of the planters In Jamaica and 
Other British possessions in the West Indies were gradually changing over to coflee, a 
commodity Tonnd much more profttabie than indieo. The situation became far worse 
when the Thirteen Cotonics of Cnpiand in Anicric.*i broke olT connection with her. P.agland 
had to depend row cn (he Spanish and French colonics for indigo. This dependence was 
eonsidcred hy no means desirable. Ingland could not rely even on this limited supply 
nttei the s]:n v revolt iui be French portion of 51. I>omingo foMowing the French revolution. 
St. JJomiii^n w.ts "the place from whence (he French principally drew thcir supplies"^. 
Tlic rollowiiif> Will show (liai the process of decay had started there long before 

the catasirniilir. The ivvoll only eoniplciCtk il. 


)\W', 


I/M 

1,868.728 lbs. 

I7H 

1.$55,142 lbs. 

1785 

1,546,$7$ lbs. 

1786 

1,103.90? lbs 

I7K7 

1.166.177 lbs. 

1788 

930,016 lbs. 

1789 

958,626 lbs. 


Thus, within less that a decade, produdioo felt off nearly by ooe-helf. This decline 
WAS partly rclolcd to the general replacement of indigo by coffee. la 177n the production 
of coflee aid indigu in St. Domingo amounted respectively to 6 million pounds aad 2 
million pounds. In 1789 (he former rose (o more than 76 jniflions and the latter fell (o 
below one million. The revolt gave a violent jolt (o all sorts of production based on 
slave labour. In 1792 the Court of Directors were explaining (he probable consequences 
of (he sluve revolt. Fiihcr the enltivaiion rvf indigo would be abandoned aliogclbcr. or. 
due to Ihc disturbed situation, i( wriukl take long lo get nursed back so a sound stale. 
Eithenvay. for the ncce$s.nry supply of indigo Fngland must look elsewhere. 

2. Ihki. The >nain cenires of prodiKiHM mvn Catni, Agra and &ndh I'Prom Akbor lo Aurang^h' 
by Moreland. Ch 4. Sec. 31. A comxkraWequankty w^ ah> eiportcd from (he Coromandei coasi by She 
Duti^h. Sre 'Jan Comrany in Coromandel ltil>3>I69(r hy Tapan iLiychaiulhuri^, I, 

3. Mordand ( op, eh,, p. 114 ) (m coipluaiscd (he odidal interventtoo ui dtflbrcnt forms u a cxiiM foe 
ihe decline m mdfgo pn.rducrion. 

4 Leiirr From Court tCommeitl^^ Mb may. 1792. S. Ibid. 
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England looked 10 Scngah Two circ«jn\Uoco were >p«i.iaJiy fivoufable_cicsiubi- 

I nation of Engli&h poUiical control over Dengal and the proverbial chcapocKS of labour ia 
llie Piovjucc^. The Court had powerful molivci in cncoura^uig ihe trade in Bengal indigo. 
According to the Court. **(he cuitivalkm and manufacture of indigo mu&t be con!»ldered as 
an object of national importance"*. Irtdigo was cottsidcfcd ‘an article wliich, considered In 
a political point of view, has every ctaim to our attention, as luving a icndeocy to render 
the Company's possession in Bengal more valuable liy cieuling from (he >oil and labour of 
the natives an export commerce, capable of being cirrivd to a very grcni extent Besides 
enabling the new umpire to grow roots lit tbi$ way, the exfuo>ion ofilh: indigo trade would 
make It convcniciU for (be CompaDy's private Acrvanis to remit iheir iitconKS hoinc. This 
was emphasised in I7ttx when (he indigo irnJc was thrown open to tl>c Company's servants 
for three The impli&uions of (his secure mode of remidanee for ihe itencr.J mtcrcsl 

of the East India <'ompan>'s trade were ^uite farrexhing. In (lie ahvcncc of .t secure mode 
of remittance, the Compiny's servants sought (he hc^pof other invrcaotlie groups. Now, 
the mode of rumitUiKC provided by I he iini'pn ir.idc wnirld be ‘‘the ii leans of depriving 
foreigners of tliosc rcMiirecs. which they liave been so successful in procuring for carrying 
oil their com me fee 10 the «re.il injury of ilw Com pa Ay as well as (he ivilioii at large 
Moreoser. a larger unJ larger s.ipply from Ekng.tl woukl k.ivc. alter lltc home consumption, 
4 conslderabfe surplus to be exported from London. TIic Court of L^irectors liked to see 
London "os the emporium of Europe for this comrpodity". and the Court were hopeful that 
the cultivation of indigo in Bengal, if properly looked after, would be enough to meet the 
entire demand of Europet*. 

In the early period, two other circumstanco considerably helped BengHi indigo io coo* 
solidating its position. a result of the n*pid economic changes in England generally 
associated wiih the Industrial Revolution, (he coranioditysomposiiioii of the Company's 
trade between England and Bengal waa also chonging. and indigo could figure prommentiy 
in the items of trade* Before these changes bccanK 4]t>i(c marked, i.xw silk and eounn 
piece-goods were by far the most important items. But the group connected wiih the deve¬ 
loping cotton* (ext I lo industry in England put pressure o<i (lie Directors l:i import no more 
printed goods from Bengal. The fconscqucnco was a sharp deehnv In the trade in Dengal 
cotton piece-goods. The n^rcclon had an illusion dial Ihcdochrw coulJ baarrcstcxl. but 
like all illusions it fust faded out. The growth of cotton uianufjcturc unused ulso a tempo¬ 
rary setback in the silk trade. The Directors naturally iboughi of other mtlcles 
like raw cotton, sug.tr. mdigo. hemp, fla.\ cie. to improve (he trade position. Hcnjai was 
not in a position to export raw cotton ; it could produce scarcely enough for its own needs. 
Tlie export of this ijutmtily was opposed the Board of Trade on Uk ground lh.ii it 
would only injure (he large number of native manufacturers depending on the loenl 
produce. The experin>ent in sugar was not encouraging at sd(. Russia iuid still an 

6 unrr rrura Couit (Cenuwraal) *. 12ili Apnl. JTta. 7, Ibiil. 3rd I'ebAfar;^. Itvo. 

a. ibid ; 29th March, (7Sa. 9. IM. lO IM 

11. Lsiwr rrom Coufi tCo<niT»Cfi;i8ill; 28*h Augu&i, ISO®. 

12. The Ecofloime ilutory of Buo^' by R K. Siiilia, VoC. 1; Chapter 2. 
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indisputable position in producing hemp and flax. In sucb a context, the prospect for 
indigo was natj rally bright enough. 

The second circumstar>ce was the policy of discxiniinalioa followed by the Directors 
111 regard to Bengal indigo. The import of indigo bto Bengal from other indigo-producing 
ureas was discouraged so that Bengal couM buikJ up her monopoly position. The planters 
of Bengal and Benares had claimed from (he beginning a preferential treatcnent from (be 
Government'^. The expansion of the market for indigo in Kurope rcvive4 the laoguiahiag 
indigo production in Upper India. According to the Board of Trade, the early contractors 
drew partly on the supplies from these regions to provide indigo for the Company. A» 
early us 1796 the Bengal planters sensed a danger from this quarter. According to them. 
*'the inlcrrerence of the trade in foreign indigo is (he only vii^umslancc that prevents the 
Company's provinces from furnishing a quantity of indigo fully adequate to the demand 
of the European market. Bengal indigo could scarcely compete with Upper Indian indigo, 
because the difflcuhies under which (he Bengal pbnters had to work were not faced by the 
native planters of Upper Indio. In Upper India (he planicrt could draw on the tradi¬ 
tional skill of the peasants In produeing indigo. In Bengal the planten had to start almost 
from nothing. The Bengal planters had to spend a cwisidcrabk; amount for getting 
suitable land, since the cxistmg rcgulatioii prohibited them from becoming proprietors of 
lend. As a consequence, ‘'(he capital vested m dead stock in (Iw Upper Provinces will be 
found to bear no proportion to the Mims so employed in Bengal". Quite naturally, ull 
these enabled the planters in Upper India to bring indigo to the market much cheaper 
thao the Bengal planters. The Bengal pbnters were afraid that the expaosion of supply 
from Upper India. rciuHing from (he easier conditioos of production, would ultinately 
overstock the market, and would bring down tbc market price of indigo. A sense of this 
probable danger discouraged them from setting out with a more ambitious plan of 
expanding their own production, since they ran the rUk of finding "the immense capital 
already engaged in the business*' largely wiped olf. The Bengal planters further believed 
that Upper Indian iodigo was far behind Bengal indigo in quality because of the lack of 
acquaintance of the Upper Indian peasants with **(hc theory of an art. the perfection of 
which depends so immediately on science". But Upper Indian indigo, brought to Bengal 
and exported from ficngul. passed olT as Bengal indigo. The European consumers 
would not be in a position to (ell one species froia another; as a result, tliey would 
develop an apathy to Bengal iodigo as a whole. Thus, iospiteof its unquestionable 
superiority. Bengal indigo vrould lose Us pride of place, to the great injury of the whole 
group of Bengal planters. 

Some mercantile houses In Cakulta like Messrs Faiilie and Ca. Colvins and Bazett, 
Campbell and Radcliffc which imported iodigo from Oudb naturally opposed the move to 
keep out Upper Indian indigo from the Bengal market, pointing out that (he conditions of 
trade were far from blissful. The gains from an eslabUsbed system of cultivation must be 
balanced against the obvious losses from (be arbitiaiy system of taxation under the native 
goveromeots and from expensive commuoicatioiis. It b» however, not a little surprising 

13. B. T-CocD. 28lh October. 1796. 
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to (he Bengal Board of Trndc critical of ibe Bengal plaoters'stand. The Board of 
Trade argued from a&sumpcioiu asd bdieTs dilTerenl froin those of the Bengal planters. 
The indigo trade had nothing to fear from the rmval ar»d prosperity of the native ayatcm 
of nanufocturing indigo. A vigorous native system, mi the conlnry, would coairibuie 
to the stability in the indigo trade, aod it would oliimstdy give coherence to the entire 
structure. The Board did not believe that ioferiM indigo could ever have a decisive 
iodueuce on the market. If the supply exceeded the demand, the consumers would soon 
choose the superior indigo ; it would gradually but surely regain ils position. The 
speculators in inferior indigo would come to gnef and witlidraw from the market 
ullogetbcr. So, the discguilibriuiD in the market would be a merely pusaing phenomenon. 
According to the Board, the fulling prices of indigo were ahvays followed by renewed 
efforts for improving the quality of indigo. Hence the unsoundness of the assuoption 
that the dullness in tlie market would discourage tbc Bengal planters. 

But the Court of Directors were more iueliocd to the Bengal planters' view. The 
Directors looked ut the question from a wider perspective ; they propounded n gencrul 
principle and made empirical observations not in agreement with the Board’s^*. According 
to the Court, the "principal view io ihe liberal assistance id favour of this commodity 
(indigo ) was tu promote and extend the culture and manufacture of it within our immediate 
possessions". There was nothing unusual in it "It is the policy of alt nations to atTord 
eocouragemeni to their home manufacturers by securing them a preference in the markets 
over which they have apy inHueoce". The Court disagreed with the view that "eouDtrlei, 
dependent on us. or in our alliance, should receive the same commercial privileges aad 
encouragement as our own dominions". Liberal assisunce to the former was permissible 
only if it was compatible with the laiter*v inrerests. 

The principle had almost u universal validity. But the Directors were enamoured 
of it for more important reasons than the mere conformiiy 1 o an accepted principle. 
They were hopeful tlial the produvlion of Bengal indigo would develop to a point to 
meet u large pari of Europv'v ncedn. If it were not a ral>e hope, it would be a sound 
policy to assist the producllon io Bengal wer which the Company ImU .1 sure eouirol. 
Moreover, in a normal state of things, the Company would find it easier to gel the supply 
from Bengal than fromOudhor other parts of India, "greatly rcmo\cd from the sea 
coast, liable 10 convulsions and disorders and to other evib flowing from a^trary 
government". This preferential treatment for Bengal indrgo was much more justified, 
the Directors argued, in view of the danger from the inferior indigo of Oudh and 
other regions to the established market for Bengal indigo. The Court pointed 
to the unhappy results of the "mflux of the native-made Indigo of the Upper Provinces", 
of which depressioa in (he market was one. They disagreed with (he Board's view that 
the superior indigo would easily survive (he short-term iTuctuations lu the market. 
According to them, in an overall d^rcssion of price resulting from a glut in (he market, 
"the question will not turn upon quality merely, but upon strength of capital, and. 
perhaps, all the iodividuals conccnicd may fall in tbe coofiict". 

14. Uuer imoi Court {Coffloerciall: (a) 2Tdi Ally. 17%, (bl 2IUi August, 1100. 
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The Couf( hud no contempfalion of compklcly [wvenliiii ll>e import of Upper 
(ndiAd indigo lu lh.'ngal lo be uUiinalely shipped off lo London. They proposed (o impose 
a imasit duly on its way to Dengul. This measure naturally helped Bengal indigo conso* 
iidatc iU posiifoa £<iaahy helpful for the Bengal planiers was tbe deersion of the Courl 
not lo produce indigo in Mndnis I'lcsideucy iospdc of Uic fitness of iU soil for indigo. 
The primary concern of the Court in this move was to preveol a glut iu the markcl^^. 


nir tmrACLbK ro uii: cgowiii in- in moo 

CU1 MVATION IN TUe PAIttY PUAtOO 

Yet these I'avoijrabk eircumstaoccs did not immediately result in the rapid growth of 
indigo cultivation in Bengal, As a mode of remiiiance. tSie Court found the indigo Irade 
quite unpromisingt*. Thinking that iltc system of exclusis'c eontracis for the .supply of 
indigo (1780'l 7S8 ) wns Impeding the growth of Ita cultivation, the Court threw the (nide 
open in nt(8. U was hoped thul the measure **wdl create among Individuals that kind uf 
competition which will not fail lo operale In bringing the article to its greatest possihic slate 
of perfection 11*1 well us lo nwerlain the lowest nCe ut whkh If Is possible to be maiiu* 
feeiured”^^. The small extent of ctihlvation io Bengal led the early cootractors to dcpcod 
on the indigo of Upper India to supply the required quantity to the Governmeoti*. 

Early records show that after the failure of tbe expehment of a Frenchman. Mr. Louis 
Bonnoud. in Chandernagore. tbe flrsi senous enterprise to start cultivation in Bengal was 
that of Mr. Care! Blume. He erected factories in 1779 in a place near Hugh»''about 
25 miles from Calcutta", speoi nearly 3 lacs of rupees, and bis produce was shipped by tbe 
House of Paxton and its successors^ *. The suecossoftbe early entrepreneurs was by no 
menas enviable. They eagerly sought for a cootraei from the Company, but in very many 
cases found (he venture unpromKing. and. as a consequence, equally eagerly sought to be 
released from the obhgetions of the contract. The introdueison of the European method led 
to an improvement in the quality of production, but as the Board of Trade admitted, the 
success of (he "adventurers’* io making the venture profitable was doubtful enough^*'. 
According to the Hoard, ' much of tlic idea of siicccn arises from the reports of agents and 
brokers (in London ), Their interest neturally leads them to present the fairest view to 
their constituents aod to encourage their continuance of the project, since whatever be (be 
issue to (he projector, their labours draw a certain reward”. Tbe Board did oot "sec or 
hear of any of the concerned becoming wcoltby and scarce one appearing content”. "Some 
want to sell their works and find it dilffcuh to procure purchasers, others appear rumed. Soma, 

IS. L«ctet Tram Couft { Public)’. lOlh Apnt. 1811. 

1$. "Thi: produce of the siks of Hr ecwral pvccU purchaacd o( Mr. Prioicp prior to 1786 
yidded a rcmiitarve q ( only Is. 7d. 67 dec the cvmni rjpees which nckoning fhe runes but at 2s is ■ loss in 
the tirst iTisunce uT upward* of (7 p«.. indcpeodeni of fmeht aiMt »’liaf>i»» vdUch may be reckoned si full 
I0P.C. mote or equal m the wtiole to a low of 27 pe.** CoMMcrcial leUerfrom Courl : 2<th March. 1788. 

17, Ibid. II. CsRl Blume's ktitf to the Covccnawat, I Tib December.. 1787. 6. Kom Vea 
November. 1790. 19. Ibid. 20. B. T*Com. M I>e<«inbet. No. 68 ; 1791, 



who have had the ndvtntagB of otpittl and been en^ged fot years ia the buimeM, 
acknowledge that, in the loog ren, they ha^ never rnorc ihan cleared the istereet of their 
money’*, 

The piettire appears to be a bit overdrawn. SiM:h a suie of affaire, as portrayed by 
the Board, is not gertcrally conpaiiNe with (he expansion of the export trade in indigo, Bvt 
the planters' difficulties were real. Some of these rrlaled to the organiution of productioQ 
and some others to the organisatkm of trade. The Board emphasised the problems posed 
by the question of “management", which consielcd of various things like the relation with 
the peasants, appraisement of the plant, adjusloieoi of accouots, recovery of balaocee etc. 
An efUcieni inanaseioent presupposed a “knowledge nf the soil... u competent knowledge 
of the language, disposition, habits, conoecliOQs of (Ik lower order of the natives". But 
few Europeans could “ever attain'' such a "familtariiy of intercourse'*. Moreover, there 
was the “difficulty arising from a want of capital, a want that in respect to Europeans conti* 
nually recurs*’. According to the Board, it was apparently “paradoxicar* that a success in 
the enterprise only aggravated the difticuliy. “Tbc mam object of the Europeans is to 
acquire property In order to return liome ; the moment, therefore, the views of a success* 
full projector be snti.shcd, he removed himsdf and bis acquisition and a needy man vteps 
into hii place*’. Moreover, lltc liuropeans. the Soared believed, could not yet produce 
indigo ns economically ns the natives. “The present grand desideratum for establishing 
indigo as a considerahle staple io Ekrigal isthaithenativeethould understand the manufacture 
of it so as to make it of a quality fit for the Europcso niarkcf'^r. if (tie natives could 
acquire tbe superior skill of the Europeans, “there can be no doubt but that the simplicity 
and the cheapness of their operations, the moderation of their proAi which moves upon the 
scale that has produced the great improvement of Europe, (hat of gsining only subeistenee, 
would enable them to sell it at such a rate as would afford a good profit (o the merchant 
exporter aad would probably gam poraessioa of the markci in Europe in preference lo 
the Carolina or West Indian." The Board reaffirmed this conviction several times. 

Tbe planters explained their fjilores by tbe unfavourable conditions of trade. They 
could nextr funs u correct judgment of the extent of the demand in Europe. Indigo wm 
nol an article of consumption in Bengnl; the demand for it was “limited to a sat of persons 
who never visit the country’’*^. A wrong calculation was .sure lo affect iheJr forluaes. 
The numerous charges and (axes, to which the trade in Bengal indigo was subject 
considerably diminished the planters' profit; in the London inarkcl the Brilisli West 
Indian indigo, not subject to the roynad charges, would obviously sell niucli more 
profiubly. Corel Blume believed that *^he British West Indian planter goes to market with 
double the advantages of (be Bengal planiet*’*^. He caiculaled (hat the former would get 
four shillings per lb. while the latter got only one shilling and six one-eigbib pence. 
Moreover, the Bengal plaoiers had (o wait for a long time, pearly (wo years, for 
their returns due to the difSculties of traosporuliOQ. Since they invested a considerable 

21 . Ibid. 
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quaotiCy of fixed capttal in the form of expensKe establishments, they could "the less 
afford to wait for the retuma". 

8ut the difficulties were not allimately insurmountable. The sustained demand for 
Bengal indigo kept up hopes for a belter future. Uisappointoent in a few cases could 
not diKOurage the inlrepd planters. They traced some of the mischiefs to their wrong 
method of organisation, and they were ready to male amends. Experience taught fbem to cut 
down the esiravnganl initial lajout on the factory huildings; the manapment wax made less 
wasteful, and the planters acquired better skill in manuracturing indigo**. The occosional 
financial assistance by the Company and the lowering of freight and other charges did 

much to stabilise the indigo sysicni. As a revuU. the indigo trade wa» on the move 

again. 

The Court started writing hopefully of the brightening prospect of Bengal mdigo in 
the European market. Already m May 1791 the Court found that "Ihc article, owing to 

its improved quality, continues rising in the eneem of the several deicripiions of 

the consumers and that there Is a prospect of a eoasidera^ export to the foreign 
markeis”^^. In May 1792 the Court were much more optimistic, 'The article, as to 
quahty, is stdl increasing in reputation. It haa already surpassed the American and 
French, and there is no doubt that by perseverance and attention on the part of the 
planters it will effcclually rival the Spooish"**, Despite some occasional reverses, this 
optimism wos more or lets sustained throughout. 

There were adequate grounds for it. In I7g8 the toul British import of indigo was 
2,096,911 lbs. of which "Asia" < including exports fron Benpl) supplied 622,691 lbs. In 
May 1792 the Court analysed the statistics of impCKtcd indigo from ddferent purls of the 
world, and expressed their "pleasure of remarkiog that in proportion os the imports from 
Beogal have increased, there has been a diminution frcHn other parts"**. In I79i the 
total quantity imported was 4,168,027 lbs, of which Bengal supplied 2,955,862**. In 1800 
the Court could confidently write : "the Indian indigo has. notwithstanding the difficulties 
it had to struggle with, obtained a very geiMral preference throughout Europe, because 
nearly the whole of the exports of 1797 ( from England ) were of iKat description of 
indigo". In 1810 the Court observed ; "the article { ii>d»go > appears to be established as 
a great staple of Bengal It supplies mu^ of the consumption of Europe, and no rival to 
it seems likely to arise ; it will, therefore, probably continue to be largely in demand"**. 


Tt<r PgOgLHMS OFORGANfSATfON Of PRODUCTION 

The organisation of indigo cultivation in Bengal was pci manly a European ( mostly 
Bnlish) eaterprise. The natives, cnoscly zemindan, participated in it in periods of in 
expanding cultivation, but the native enterprise hardly survived Ihe periods of depression. 

24. Vide No. I. 25. teller from Court (ConMnan^); OUi May. 1791. 

26, nid ; 30ih May. 1792. 27, Ibid. 

2& Letler from Cowl (CoeDUKmaU 27|h luly. 1796, 


29. Ibid; 2(Rhrune. 1 BIO. 



Though ifi the begiomog the Company primarily relied od European eolerprise Cot the 
productioo of mdigo, it was by no meajis the policy to confirte it exclusively to Um 
E uropeaDS. On the contrary, in (he first phase of indigo cultivalioa, the Board of Trade 
oileo stressed Ibe need for encouragiag the oath o enterprise. The policy owed much to 
the iadifTeregt success of the Europeans ia the field, la a minute of the 20ih December 
1791 the Board of Trade called the acquisition by tbe natives of llic skill in manufacturing 
indigo '"the present desideratum for esiabbshing iodigo as a considerable staple of 
Bengal ’^(n another ruinute of the 2fith October 1796 the Board went to the extent of 
sayicLg that without the participation of the natives in producing iudigo of a siand&id 
quality, ‘Uhe indigo trade couk) not be considered as decidedly eiiublishcd ’^ ^ The 
Court of Directors shared the Board's beliefs’*. In 1796 the Court expressed their 
''satisfaction that the natives are entering upon the culture of this aniclc"^’. Even as 
lat# as 1611 the Court did not change their opinion and wrote lo the Government of 
Bengal; "(t is expedient that your attentioo should be directed to the encouragement of 
the Dative growers of indigo, being proprietors of factories, by issuing advances to llKm 
in common with luropean iniugfacmrers. lukin?. enru that tlie hcvuiiiy be Kuificiently 
reipeclable'''’*. 

But (he native system did never grow strong roots. The nuropeans dominated the 
scene throughout. The non^purticipaiion of the native xemindars wav not the result of 
any inability to acquire the nccesury technical slull for manufacturing Indigo ; they could 
have acquired it by u btilc persevennee. Since Bengal hud a number oi wealthy 
zeminders, the problem was not one of the want of required capital eiUier. Tbe real 
cause seems to be a bek of enterprise among the zemmden. who were provided with a 
secure inoonte by the Permanent Sctilement ’fbe Scitelinent was being found more and 
more workable as it was gradually shedding its early hanhocss and rigour. Tbe zemindars 
natorally prererred buildiog their fortunes oo it to going in fot the hazards of tbe indigo 
lysUm. 

The wealthy zemindars did not largely parUcipote in the production of indigo. The 
governcnent, which directly organised the cultivation of poppy and largely hnanetd that of 
mulberry, left indigo to private imiividuals. These iwo circumstances had an important 
bearing on the problem of capital investment in indigo and on the organisalion of 
indigo production as a whole. 

Before tbe era of railway development tliere was hardly any foreign capital in Bengal 
on whkh the European entrepreneurs could draw for manufactunni Indigo. They bad to 
depend on various other source* jo difierent periods. 

In (be early period, tbe Company gave els fostering care lo the enterprise. It made 
advaoces to the contractors, and the system continuexl upto J602. To justify the dis¬ 
continuation of tbe system the Court pointed out that the pecuniary assislaoce lo the 

30. Vide Ne. 20, SI. Vuk No. I. 31 Uttot rnnn Cowl (Conunerccil) j 2$Ui Juoe, 1793. 
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iodigo manuracturcrs had been **$u^Bcient*'. The fair oia^n of profit at the Compa&ys 
aalcs clearly showed lhal the iponuraclucen were in a position to make advances for the 
cultivation wilhoui any assistance frotn the Company^), la /kugusi 1804 the Court 
accepted a suggestion from the Bengal Government for advancing funds to the 
manufacturers^^. Bui the kxisic line of policy formulated in 1802 was not ahaodoned. 
The Court argued that the Bengal Ooveroment's su^estion was cot in keeping vrith the 
general principle of non-interference in ihe relations between rival factories. "To advance, 
again, the funds of the Compariy to aaelst the embarrassments" of the "adventurers" 
must have "operated in the nature of a premium in fas’our of competition". 

The Company's advances alone did not sulRce (o keep the productioit of indigo 
going. The plautcrs eompiained of iltc utter inadequacy of the Company's advanees<*. 
In view of the oceasionnl failures of the contractors to supply the quantity of the 
contracts, the Govern me ut was extremely cautious in making the advances. In the land 
revenue administration, the system of security worked fairly well. The security was held 
responsible for any defalcation in the payment of revenue. The Board of Trade believed 
that the system would not answer in the case of indigo^'*. The system was "certainly 
satii^ructory to a theorist or to a lawyer who will probably see that every deed be minutely 
drawn and every form closely attended to and will tell his constituents that the law gives 
a remedy for breach of contract nguinst the security". But the abstract legal notion ignored 
the "general state of society in which tlie transactions pass". Here was a society whose 
"whole capital is but small"; moreover. 'Trom natural advantages of the country or 
particular circumstances, the spirit of adventure and speculation (is ) high". In such a 
context, the syiteni of security would "often prove iosulKctent '. Hie general unwillingness 
of the natives to stand securities for the Europeans, "except ( when ) they derive some 
direct or collateral benefit", added lo (he diflicully. Tbc rcgulallons prohibited the 
Europeons "of (he upper rank of society", employed in (be service of the Company, frosi 
becoming securities. The goverument could, therefore, hardly rely oa the system of 
security to prevent n misuse of tbeir advances. 

As a consequence of the inadequacy of the Company's advances, the iodigo manu* 
faeturers had to depend on other sources, of which the Agency Houses in Bengal were the 
most important. Though occasionally revived, the system of advances was abandoned in 
1802 , and this made the dependence on the Agency Haaxe<i all (he more unavoidable. 

Greeoberg characterised the Agency Houses as "(he eharactccUtie unit of private 
British trade with (be East, both China and India"**. Of these private traders, three 
groups were important: (I) ex*servants of the Company ; (2) free merchants; (J) a 
new group which came to Bengal attar the opening of (he India trade in 18I3'I8(4. The 
free merchants were not the Company's servaots, but ihay erere permitted “to use and 
exercise trade and commeroe in the way of a merchant in lodia"*^. The opening of the 

.15. r.en«r from Court. SUi SqMembeT, 1809, para 7. M. Ibid, SlM Augul, 1804. 

57. B T<Com. «(h February; No. 1 : ]7»2. ». fM. 

39. *firiUsb Trade and (be openiac of Qsoa. t|(l><42‘, p. 144. 

40. *Tbe Economic Hkmy of ficivl' by N. K. Siaha, VoL 1 , F. 214. 



IndU tr«dc and other circunstancea brought about an era of avid speculation ia tbc 
trade with Beogal, and the oumber of fomuK>huQtcT$ phenomenally increased. The 
private traders were somewhat affected by the private trade of the Cosupany's servants. 
But the reforms of Cornwallis oamo a$ a godsend to tbe former. Afler the reforms, only 
those servants of the Company wbo were in the comotercsal line could carry on private 
trade, aod even that under a number of restrwtioos. 

The Agency Houses started as organisations of private trade, but their activities 
branched out in dilTerent directions. The combinalion of many* sided activities was partly 
due to the feeble growth of tbc necessary insliluliOBS of trade and Uoance. 

In Beogal the Agency Houses invested a coostdcrabic part of ilicir capital in indigo. 
The gradual expansion of the market in Europe for Bengal tndtgo f due to circunutanees we 
have aarmted) naturally attracted the Agency Houses to the commodiiy. t he glorious days 
of Indian textiles were gone for e^vr ; tl>e Jurge scale machine production in HriUin brought 
down the pneos of British cotton goods, against which Indun goo(<> had little chances. Of 
the raw materials, sugar from Bengal couhl not compete with the Wc^t liKlijit product. 
Bengal could not produce raw cotton in considerable quuntity. and Mu experiments made at 
dilTerent limes to extend its growlh were only purtkilly successful. Bcside» ihe JemunJ 
in the Chinn market, the potiiicul troubles wiUi America or a failure of eoitun crops there, 
interrupting the import of raw cotton into bngland. would occaxMitall) vliinul.tic its growth 
ID Bengal. The trade in sMIr was largely dominated by the Company as u public body. So 
it was not unnatural that ibc Agency Kou>ics conecAUated their primary aiiention on indigo. 
Until superseded by opium, indigo was the principal article for investineiu of CHpUat as a 
medium uf rsmiilanee to England. 40,000 mdsoT Indigu were exported from Calcutta to 
England in IflOO, in 1SI5 the xjuantily rose to 1.20,(i00 mds: in (826*30 ii averaged 
1,18,11 In 1827 some of I he prominent Agency Houses claimed that''lu'urly the whole 
of indigo cu I Mv lit ion. absorbing for mere annual outlay A eapiui cxccvNling two croxes of 
rupees, depends upon udvaruvs made m (?alcu{la’\ i.c. on the Agency Mouses'**. An inipor* 
lant feature of the coDoevtion of the Houses with the production of indigo was Mte predomi* 
nacit control of a small number of Houses. Of the estimated jnv'cstmcnt of two crorvs of 
rupees, 160 lacs were supplied by six ilooscs^Alexandvr and Co.. Colvin and Co,, Cruttexi* 
den Mckiltop and Co., I crgusson and Co., Mackintosh and Co., Palmer and Co., and 
1. Scott and Co.**. In a minute of 1830 Bcntinck recorded the fact that of the total pro¬ 
duction of indigo amouaiing to 1,49.283 ntds in 1829, 1.(18,603 :nd>i were consigued to the 
six big firms** 

41. Grecoberg, op. cU.. p. 164. 42. PcWion of Six AgCAfy IJouws ; 6lh Moreli. 1827. D. TaToni. 
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MacAinunh A Co. 
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The entire ^y&tcm of indigo imxluction thus nme to be iiw^irkably linked up vritb 
(he Agency Houses. Any 'iciback or revcfw Tor (be Houses would inuncdiutely le)l on (be 
production of indigo. When (be Hou^ aU fcli in the period between Ib2^27 to 
1833*34, Ibe entire sysien) or indigo produclkm uras passing tlirougb a real crisis. 

The fait of Wm Agcpcy Houses was a complex phenomenon. An examination ot 
the causes is wotili making, since i( wouU show the workini of the indigo system in a 
complex economic environment and its csscnllal vutnerabiUiy, We shill discuss only 3 
most important causes of the lalJ. (a) the weak structluc of capital rornuiioji of the 
Houses ; (b) the dechiiing trade of ilw Houses and otiicr vircumsianccs which furtber 
weakened the structure ; (c) a change in I he attitude of (he Government m regard to 
hnanctal auisiaitcc to the Houses in distress. 


THE FKOHLLM OV CAPITAL KOKMATION 

The capital or ihc Houses was tormed In set era I ways. The Comjsany's servants, 
excluded Trom inwTuI Inide. Ii.imtcd over tlieir savings to (he Agency Houses to get 
these remitted to f’InglaMd through the trade of the Houxes. The deposits of the wealthy 
nativea formed a skcahic porlion of the Houses* resources. The proportion of (he funds 
of the nulives utilised by the Houses is not prev'isely krwwn. but ibe way (he Government 
officiulx emphasised the impact of ihc crisis of confidence among the natives (after 
HI2d<27 ) on the fortunes of the Houses cofiviiKingty shows the imponanee of native 
funds. The proceeds from what was known a$ (he ' consignment trade** also formed a 
part of ihc Houses' capital. Tlw consignmcol trade was (he necessary sequel to tbe 
developtrcnt of large scale maebioe prodoeikm in ('nglsiwJ. One ol' its disllactive 
features was to increase output in order lo lower the cost per unit of producliou, 
which was a racogn ised prolit*niAxiniiSing device. When tbe domestic market could not 
consume ull tliut wnx produced, (he manufacturers found in consigning the surplus to a 
foreign market to be sold even at a loss an elTective means of mnintalnlng the volume 
of output. The Manchester manufaclurcrv consigoed Ihe surplus to the Agency Houses to 
be sold on commlasion. taking in rcluni long bills dncouniable in the London money 
market. '*The consignment system formed the essealial ntelhod of Manchester trade with 
the East and the Agency House was iU linchiuo*'*^. 

The accumulation of the Houses’ capital was uflected In dinerem ways. After the 
opening of Ihe India trade in J813*I4, there was an ioflux of speculators. Sioce the total 
capital did oot appreciably increase, the effect was lhal tbe more or less fixed amount of 
capital was portioned out among tbe Houses whose number was fast increasing. ’The eom* 
petition among the Houses possibly led to a redistribution of capital, and the old Houses 
were most likely to be hit hard by it. Far more significant was tbe coosequeoce of the 
withdrawal of capital by the partners. As early as I7S8 John Bebb, tbeComraerciBl Resideat 
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at Dacca**, denounced the «iivHi« of tbc free izwccluQts on this scofc, lo a SoaflcisI 
despatch of J827 to (be Court, Ibe Covefomcot of Bcit^al wrote ; “clreunuUoced M 
Europeans are in this country, it is not in the nature of ibings that the European mercaO' 
tile houses $bou)<J cafiy on tbeit very esteoslve business with capital of their own. No 
sooner does capita) accumulate from successful trade or ugeney than it is carried Iwene by 
the possessor in the same raaooer as tbe accamulatcd saviors of your servants in providinK 
an iocome for retirement in En^nd"*^. Benlhtcl: toed lo relate this pncfiee to the web of 
restrictions lo which the Eucopeuns found themselves eiposed**. '^Tbe British sub^eeu 
were long denied free access to the country.. .They are subject to many reslxinioos, advene 
(0 the growth of capital, skill and credit. They have been deburred from the purchase and 
permanent occupancy of land. and. under ibe eaislmg system of Goveromeot. are excluded 
from all public employment, both of bouour and emolument. Those beloniin^ to the 
Service have been even more restricted in the employmcoi of their capital. Their settle* 
ment in the country has been pointedly discounised. if. lodoed. any diseoura^enl were 
necessary where there is so little to attract . Under such circumstances it could not have 
been expected llut British capital should abound or that British capitalists, not enjoying any 
share of authority or power. sliouM rcmuin in ibe country an hour longer Uian was nccesaaxy 
to accumulate a fortune proportioned to ibeirf real or fancied ) wanis...Hence it has 
necessarily resulted that t|H)<e branches of trade which require British skill or an extensive 
knowledge of commercial relations, have generally been conducted by gentlemen who. like 
tbe Company's civil and military scrvanis. have siarted with Uitk or no capita) and have 
muinly depended upon funds borrowed on the mere sirengeb of ebaraeter. and on the al8u^ 
ance of chui liberal income wUh which the agency of extentrve concerns rewards tbe labours 
of honourabie und intelligent mun". 

The process of withdrawal of capital caused considerable economic disU’cas to the 
Houses ; the existing capital had already been distributed among a number of cnterptisoi, 
and the sudden wiihdr.iwal of a part of the capital led to a compulsory curiaclnMoi of tbe 
Houses’ activities. One of the importaot causes of the fall of TalnKr and Co. in IS30. whieb 
had a tremendous import on the business and mercantile relations in Bengal, wus the sudden 
demand from the House of Cockerell und Trail, the "biggest creditor" of Palmer &. Co , to 
liquidate imnieOUtely half of the dehi*>. 

Limited as the Houses’ capital had been, they could not safely count even oo this, 
lo ibc cnpilal market, (hey met the govcrnmcoi as iheir rival. To meet (he extraordinary 
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charges due to war ^od other circuout4Ace$. the Govenimoot had to float loans wbicb 
attracted much fluid capital in the market, aod the Houses foiiod their capital considerably 
dimioisbed. The Houses attributed the recurring sthngeacy in the money market partly 
to these loan operations, la August ISIS they eaplaioed it by a temporary fall ia the 
bullion import and by the Government loan, opened on ibe 4th April! SI 6 and closed 
on the lOib July of the year. Of the two causes, again, the second was said to have been 
niore potent. The Houses observed that Um coosequeoces of the diminished import of 
bullion '*would have been felt with so comparative severity**! or w^ould not '^probably 
have been productive of any consequences beyood a little (eraporary inconveoieuce aod 
etpence, had not the loan ..unfortunaieiy concurred in point of time to aggravate tbe 
evil, by drawing into the public treasury every fresh supply of bullion which arrived from 
abroad, and thus divesting the market of a brge mass of capital which had either been 
previously employed in commerce or would otherwise have been immediatly available for 
commerdl purposes"^4, ]n |g26 the Houses, facing a similar crisis, wanted the Closure 

of the 5% loan opened in 1825 a$ one orMveral measures of reller. The loan acted as a 
"particular impulse" to their constituents to withdraw their deposit. "They have already 
withdrawn from our circulation full a cro/eof rupees for invesiment in the loan, and wc 
have mdireeily been deprived, by the same cause, of resources, perhaps, to the eateni of 
enother crorc"^*. 

The Government had no luisgivings on the point ; it was reluciunt to open a loan 
until the financial needs were presaiog end immediate. Oo several occasions it rsTuied 
to carry out the Instructions of the Court of Directors lo open a loan in fiengoi^*, 
because it was fully aware of (he consequences. The loan operationi suddenly created u 
teniioa la the money market. The Goveroment could tap "(he hoarded uom of native 
capitalisH"; i( could also draw on the "accumulating savings". But (he full supply 
could never be obtained In this wuy*^. The Govemmeal was perforce driven to compete 
with tbe mercantile groups (o utilise the existing fund of fluid capital in ibe market. What 
was primarily responsible for the keenness of contest was the extremely limited quantity 
of capital. "India is not like England, abounding in capital accumulated in all parts 
of the world, and brought there for secure uivesiment. Tbe funds of all Europe are the 
available resource of any European State, which may dcaire lo raise money on Us public 
credit"**. Quite different was the iilual»o& in Bengal. Tbe Invesiment of native capital 
was largely deternioed by tbe natives' confidence m tbe existing oiercantite operations. If 
it was waating, the investment nccesarily declined. Another source was the savings of 
tbe European residents, which were constantly being depleted by their transference to 
Europe. Tbe immediate impact of n sudden demand from the Government on the limited 
capital was n sudden rise in tbe rate of interest aod a depreciation of the existing securities 

so. Tbe petiiioo of 26th Aufuu, 1818, Km. Pra^ 44h Septembec, No. A Hi 8, 

SI. (at Fbi. Depc Profs. 8lh Joee. 1826. (bi Letter to Court {Fiiusoal). 4tb Aug., 1826. 

pare 21 52. Letter to Coon <rm»ociot|, I90t April, 1827. 
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due to an iTOiifiblc temptation of ibe bolden “to convert fixed Into availtbic ctpili]”. 
In the bc|ipoIng of IS25, ^*tl«pfemalu««xpe«4tioii of peace ( after the wnolnaljofi of 
the Anglo-Bunneee war) broii|ht as much as 76 Ucs at oocclnlo the 3% loan, Tbe 
consequence which followed was a gml niw] sudden pressure on Ihe money market such 
as. Within a very few months, to double the rate of interest fisen for the temporary use of 
capiiah and to cause the merchants of Cakulta to apfriy to us for rellef"^^. Respectable 
Houses gave os much as (2% : S'!; to 9% was given on (he security of the Oovernment 
Papec^A. The Government repeatedly wrote of its comiciion that *'the large subscription 
to the 5% loan, combined with other earcumstasces, caused a scarcity of specie in the 
market, and threatcoed lo (brow tbe operations of the mercantile commuoity into tbe 
most serious state of embarra&scneot”*’. Tbe unavoidable dependence of the Oovenment 
on the hinited capital supply tended to raise the rate of Interest in an indirect way. Not 
infrequently the rate of interest offered by (he Government was not ailractive enough to 
Induce the capitalists io part with their funds, and the Govcnimcnl could obtain only a 
a small portion of the required capilal. Tbe financial pressure of the Governmem led 
the capitalisis “to speculate on the pubsc wants**. They heM bacl their capital* and this 
raised the rate of Interest by making the money market more stringent. Such was the 
situtation dunng ilie Anglo*Burmcse War ( 1S24*IS26 ). The difficulties of the mercantile 
communities were attributed by the Government partly (o (be expectation of a higher rate 
of interest from a new loan. The Government remarked; 'Thence arose a desire to 
withdraw cnpltal from the channels. In which it was employed. In order to hold it In hand 
for more secure investment In the expected loan. Our stepping forward to relieve the 
merchonts. by showing (hat we arc active to tbeir distress, dissipated the hope of obtainiog 
from us more favourable terms than those which had carried us through the war. and this 
it is that, when (he immediate alarm had ceased, restored to commerce all that portion of 
capital which the holders were willsog lo risk for (he sake of a higher iDteresi than 5% 
and without tbe whole of which those connected with trade could look forward to aothiog 
but stagnation and rnin"^*. As Mr. Wood, the Accountant General, pointed out, the 
rise in the rate of Interest had us far reaching rcpcrcusskms on trade, which, again, reacted 
on the general money market. “The prosperity of India must be promoted by keepiog 
the rate of interest, as tsear as possible, to the level of the iniercd of Europe, for the 
price of the produce of the soil must be affected by the rate of interest given for the capital 
to raise it, and the sale of Indian produce in the Europe market mu.xl at all limes depend 
on jl9 cheapness, when compared with the produce of foreign countries exposed for sale 
in tbe same market*'^*. 

Tbe Court of Directon never agreed with this kind of reasoning^^. Ihe Court 
believed that the CovcroavuC loaii seldom eocroacbed on the traders' captal. What was 
invested in the loao was the hoarded weelib of the natives, and without tins new source of 

iS. IM. 5k Utter loCewttFiAaMial),4(h Au»nt, IC$. 37. (bM, 40i August, 1936. 
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inv«tm«Dt, it «oui4 be lyiog uqum4* The reel ceuse of (be so*c«lkd enrcity of nooey wflt 
» went of confideoce emong the oepitaliets. Wbat was uJtunately to blame foe it was oo( 
ibc Ooveromeoi loan operations, but ‘'the excess of speculaljoa wbkh prevailed over the 
sobriety, whic^ should be the ruling prirtciple of aD conmercial dealings”. Moreover, at all 
events, tbe needs of the State were prior to those of (he mercantile groups. It would be an 
untenable proposilion that '*ln India, it sbouU be aiteznpled to render, by. measures of 
Oovernment. the commercial interests less liuMe |o fluctuations in the value of money and 
commodities Ibaq in any other country”. 

lospite of the best conviciioos of the Oovernment, the exigencies of wars, wbicb a 
lymptlhy for ibe mereantjte groups couhj not finally prevent, aod the requisitions from 
ihe Court of Directors, not easily swayed by the econMnic doctrines of the Indian 
Covemment. led il to raise loan. 

Ous important cause of the scarcity of money, of which (he merchants frequently 
complained, was a fall in (he quantity of buMioii imported into Bengal. Sometimes >t was 
a purely temporary phenomenon. In (818 (be Cakuiia Agency Houses referred to such a 
pbenonenon^t. in the last few years, the export trade, particularly the trade in eotton. 
grew largely. This was not, however, accompanied by a similar expansion in (he import 
iride. As a consequence, (he export (rade ^chiefly depended for,Its mainlenance on the 
retlisation of returns In siiedc” But. a sudden rise inihe''pric< of bullion in England 
in the beginniag of 18IS nalurully restricted the movement of bullion to Bengal. There 
were other circumstances whkh added (o (he diOkuliy**. 

But the phenomenon of tbe diminisbed bullion import had causes of r more 
permaneni eharaetcr. The Court of Directors were worried over the question, to which 
(hey refeited several times. Tbe followiog table, constructed on the basis of two letters 
from Ihe Court^^ illustrates tbe siiuation. 

ai. PMiuen or 2e(b August, me. m. Oepi. Progs, sir SeptemUcr. no. «; igig, 

S3. The pttiliooeri aptalecd ttw circomsisiKes; ‘'Tte (ibe IibmIbC bullion import) tes oot only hsO 
lbs sAcS m mapy fnstsnees of diwpoomimg the merthanu f eanfc ni hoe of Ihe rwnulaavBi on whiWi tbey 
bad caieulaied. bvl of etnbarrasiing lh«n wMh telwn of oedii gnnied on Uwm by their corresponding 
commercial estabJishmcnu in Orul finum ia favour of fWTMm btii imperfeelly erperkneed in (he trade of 
India, who. pRiumini oa ihc pracdcabriily of orgotuiing their bilU on London here to an indeflnile eateit, 
hav« fitted out ahips on adveniuro to thh eountry. relyiog <*< bftng enabled to provide cargnci for them by 
maua of such credits or by the realisation of comipwrati of Bnihli goods, which have proved in loo meny 
ioslancea unaalaUe. Those citraordmary calk on the reseurees of iho rewknt merchant* have been node, 
toe. at a time when thoae rnourccs have aol euSy been unespeeiedly narrowed by Ibe deienlion in Great 
Britain of (hat portion of ihrr (uisds which they bod cspccled to be returned io bullion, bul. when owing to 
the difficultY which now cams of inveiUnt moeey lo advaouge in Europe, capiulisi* 5nd liuic temptation 
to remove iheir property ftom Ihk coamry • when bilh oa finghiid. therefore, are in no demand, and 
whea (hat branch of the eaport trade of Indie which has been uipponed by the remluanccs of (he prrvsre 
foteanes of lodividiiili he* been maienaHy ic d a c e d in ezSent". 

6^. Letters from Court ( Pioimciaf} 

(a I 17ih April. If33 : ( b ) Uih April. ItU. 



The ofgregate amowit Mlion impcrted into Cahutta. 


Years 

ftupees 

1824/25 

12,143,271 

1625/26 

15.056,005 

1826/27 

12.660,iS3 

1627/26 

14,201,609 

I82H/29 

6.902,374 

1629/30 

10,918,622 

1830/31 

6/»7,4l6 

mi/32 

5,446.589 

1832/33 

5.362.596 


The amount of buDion import waa rooii^orably leas in 1K2K/29 ilian in any year 
since ISI^/14, fn the ycur I^IR/19. when the imponalioti had reached its maximim>. hx 
^ro«s amuunt ^as no leis than 47 h^ 14.944 rupcen. .Since then it regularly declined, till 
in 11124/25 it umnunled lo no more than Rupees 12.142.271. In tlie three Idllowina 
years. IH25/26to 1827/24. *’il n^ia rote In uonsequenee of the rcnmiaiwc* ruraiithcd 
by the paymemi oflho Ava Cosomment. and partly In eonscquciwe of the drariit Troni 
Chiaa upon your { Ind.an ) treasury havmp been restricted in cnnddcratjnn of ihc 
finAnCiOl pressure occasinncii hy (he Rurmcec Wur”. In IH28/24 the import of bullion 
inlo Cileutin wjs very liule more than 69 Iocs of rupees. In 1829/5(> it rose, but rail 
UBnin in the foMowinii yean. 

In 1826 ihe Accountani General souKhl (o relate the phoitomonon of diminished 
bullion import lo "the excess of bills drawn from China in 1824/2$. e.iuxmn ;i eotrespuad* 
ing lulling off in the importation of btiiiion''*^. The Court attributed the falj in biilh'on 
import in 1828/29 partly to 


r«tr 

t'a/m' of lirttfis m rn/kS'* 

1634/25 

3,276.8:7 

1425/36 

1,I«2.S3S 

1626/27 

748,598 

1827/28 

1.768,515 

1828/29 

2.728,362 


But a more important cause, according to the Court, wax die changing trade reletiom 
between England und India, especially saoce the opening of the liKlia trade in 18IM4. 
The Court were only following the line of argument suggested in the Report on the 
internal and external commerce for 1822*22, where the appreciable fall in the quantity of 
bullion import was related to the 'TalUfig olT io tbe exports of cotlon and the great 
locrcase in the imports from the United Kingdom of p)ccc*[toods*'4e. Tl.c Court explained 
their point of view in I825B’. According lo them * "Both nocieni and modern history 

64. Ibid: ICtA/uly, 1827. 6S. Ibid. ITIb AprU. 1833, 66. Vide No. 64. 

67. Letter frem Ceun (Finaociall, ISUi AprO. 1835. 
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utisfa»oriI> ai!esi that, from Use earliest ages, aad uoder all tbe successive chasges of the 
seats of universal empire, India has always been a cotutry to which die precious metals 
have been carried io abundance to purchase tbe produciioii of the Eon*'. But a structural 
change io the trade after 1813 had interrupted this flow of precious metals. Io the 
existing ecooomic and political retations between liagland and India, ibe rapid changes in 
the production techniques in England led lo an unhappy development for India. *'India» 
from the most ancient times rich enough in natural produetton and manufactures to obtain 
from the rest of the world a large supply of bullion, has of late seen many of her manu* 
foctures swept away by tbe overwhelming stream poured into her markets front Great 
Britain'*. India was thus left deprived of her means to pay for the article* she took from 
other cotintric*. Tbe normal cbannel of trade had been almost choked up. aod India 
could not draw any more the precious metals to her. 

The consequeucc of tbe full id ibe quantity of bullion impori was a fail in the 
quantity of money m areulation. Thus tbe capital of the Agency Houses, composed of 
of the savings of the Europeans and natives, was always being depleted by tbe willingness 
of thu retiring Europeaos lo imnsfer Ibeir MVings, the flagging confidence of tlic natives 
at times and the lure of a more lucrative alicrnaiive investment of capital when the 
Government loans were floated. The lower voluoic of the total money in circulation 
made the Houses' dinieuliies only more acute. 


SOMF m VFI.OPMENTS IN.THR TWEHTIFS AS THEY AFFECTED THE HOUSES 

The base of CB^tal formatiofl of the Houses was thus narrow and weak. Certain 
other developments in the twenbes further weakened it. These primarily related to the 
fluctuations in trade—<ithcr short •term or faiHy longderm. The shonderm depreisioo was 
in the cotton trade with Chlaa in the early twenties^*. The fairly long'tcm crisis was basi¬ 
cally connected with tbe trade depression in England, which started in lb25-2d and was 
suataioed for ^several years. The immediate consequence was a fall in the value of Bengal 
produce ; since the largest amount of tbe trade of Bengal was with Creel Briuui, the conse* 
quence was fatal for Bengal. In November 1824 the price of indigo per lb. was I3.t>8: in 
June lfl2(S it came down to 12.6s. The crisis was only intensified by ibe extensive failure 
of indigo cultivation in 1826"*. The failure was due to a loog spell of drought followed by 
a ‘'sudden violence'* of ram. The extent of loss would be indicated by ihc following table : 


yeui 

Prodtieticn 

Aftrpfe pw'' 

Tpial price 


Af4i». 

Ar. 

As. 

1B22 

1.13,223 

260 

29.400,000 

1823 

78,848 

280 

22.100,000 

1824 

nO.TDO 

2411 

26.570,000 

1825 

143.231 

220 

31.500.000 

1826 

86,000 

235 

20,200,000 


S$. 1 have etplainecl the resons la the Cbaptcr oa fopm- 

69. Note by ihe Aciina Secreisy. H. Priieqx nated 9ili Mar^ 1827. Pin, Dept. Pro$s. 29iK Marcli. 
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1825 was a prosperous year, but U» prodticUon of the ocst year fdl by above 55,000 mds. 
and the total price by more tbaa a crore of rupees. 

This calamity came at a time when the capital iovested in indigo had reached tbc 
maxinium point. The Agency Houses had always indulged io a lively speculation in 
indigo. The rate of growth of iudigo produclioo was. bowever, fastest in (833. A number 
of circumstances brought this about*^. The conditions of tiK money market were easy due 
to the cheap money policy of the Oovemmeot. It had two features: (a) the reduction of 
interest on public debt which auto<natk.*)lly brought down ibe market rate ofioicreht: (b) a 
new chuI ter for the Bank of Bengal allowing u more liberal capunsion of credit. Tlie 
Agency Houses could now gel capital cheap, at le» than 8*... Due to iIk purlieu tar nature 
of trade, there was "a large amount of rcmiitable capital davperutcly settreliing for profitable 
investmciU". There was already a fall m the demand for piccc*goods and raw cotton ; a 
sharp fall In the pr^cc r*( opium m IH33. due to iJte etccs&ivc supply to the Chioa market 
from Malwa and Bengal, especially from the former rcgtooi muOc i]>c prospect of indigo 
much brighter. The ridvunuges continued till nearly the end of 1834. Tire Agency Houses 
uriliied the cheap cupll.il in expanding their indigo etincenis. The ertre for speculalion 
infected a growing number of adveniurcis. Thu preamble of the Itciiulaiion b of 1823 
refericJ to the keen coinpctiiion aumng the entrepreneurs in ilsc iteld. ^or I he first lime, 
the Govern mem came to inier>‘cne elfcctivcly m the mutual relations of the planters and in 
those between the pbAiers and the peasants. 

The suddCA expaflV )0 of indigo culijvadon was quickly followed by un unexpected 
calamity for it. The reverses of seasons were not at all unusual for a commodity hke indigo. 
In the normal conditions of l/ade. the Agency Houses might luive recovered from the seibsek, 
though flot without scars and bruises. But the trade depruasion in England rnado it 
impossible. Mr. Prrnsep. the Acting Secretary, wrote; **’rhis single failure is enough to 
account for u great deal of distrese. more especially as it was unaccompanied by any correa- 
poodcDt adviintage in oiher articles of produce. The effect, on the contrary, was aggravated 
by the character of commetctal advicus from England which lowered the price of all articles 

of trade, thereby diminishing the nominal amount of capital tUcy reproscnted.The more 

direct effect of the stagnation of the trade in England In (ocktng up tliv capital sent hone la 
goods of rcaattaucc, and producing a return of bills driwn tliereon or other more serious 
loss to the consigner in this country, need not be meotioned. for ii is obvioua’'^^. 

A far more important development was the crisis of conhdence among the creditors 
of tbc Houses. An incident of 1826 f tbe affair of Mercer and Co. indicated below) 
shook tbe faith of the creditors, and the Houses could never regain it. An improvemcoi 
in tbe trade situation might have been immeosdy heartening to the Houses, but the 
crisis of coahdcnce aitioog the creditors could not be got over ; the consequence wos that 
the deposits were berng thinoed away. Nothing that tbc Houacs did cculd arrest the 
process of decline ; things were falling apart, the centre could not hold. In the begin¬ 
ning tbe crisis of coohdeiKe bod a iuIIobjI basis : but tbe first serious doubts aad quea- 
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ijonings about the bonesty of (be Houses aad (heir economic stability soon went down 
jiuo a (x^nic. 11 was this ponic thei (be Houses were unable to fight 

Mr. l^nnsep calkd the loss of coofideoce moral cause'* of the Houses' (roubles’a. 
According to him, “of ihc moral causes wbidi ha>c had an ioflueocc on credit at (hh 
timi;, (he proinmenc of ulMs (he failure of ihc House of Messrs Mercer and Co'*. The 
circuirslaiKcs connected wilb the failure Isad *'ju5tljr irritated the native community of 
the country ugaijiKl the F.uropcjn character and ibcir modes of (ransacling business". Mr. 
I'rinscp thus narrated the e^rcunisluoues : "The House was long iitsolveni and sold by a 
Judgment bond lu another firm which supported U. While It was gathering up, mostly 
upon credit, l^rgc quantities of produce of all hinds In the interior and just at 
the moment ail hn^ baen collecied or was in transit to the Presidency, judgmeni wu.s 
entered on the boi>d iu liic Supreme Court, and the whole comiminity of the interior 
saw the iionds ttivy had provided and looked upon as their security, torn from ur>der 
ihclr eyes, without hope of a fraction ol their value being set at>art to satisfy Uielr claims*’. 
The’'dulcetive Kintc of law" lull much to do with the happening. The P.itglish Partner* 
sliip and Unnkruptcy laws did nut apply to India and nu other suitable laws had been 
passed by the Umitiiment. "Unfortunately. tl»e failure of il>c linn uf Mercer und Ca, 
though the largest. i» by no means the only one of the kind". Maihcws and Co., 
having extensive iraoNaetlnns in the Western Provinces, failed very soon after. Like 
Mercer and C o.. >( had executed a bond in judgment to a Cnleuita House: it very naturally 
deprived the molVu»ll co^dUors of tiKir chance of recovery. The capilal wiped off by the 
fuilurc of five Lurupcan Houses nod su native Houses amounted to 157 laci nnd nesrly 
22 lacs of rupees respectively. 

The consequence of the cireumsunces was ''notorious" and "threatened most 
serious injury". Prinsep found that "there had resulted amongst many of the native 
bankers, traders and capitulisis a suspiciiMi of a European and a desire to avoid dealing 
with them". 

Mr. I'rlnscp believed lhai the feeling of hostility would soon subside, but the 
subsequent developments belied (he belief. As tale as Tcbruiry Ig27 Mr. Newnh&m. 
Superiritendonl of !scsourcc» m the Western Provinces, found tliu prospects of cotton and 
indigo invovtincnt irredeemably bicul;, and he attributed tnueh of it to the natives' feeling 
of dUlrust about ilic Europeans’^ He observed : "several legal points, arising out of 
the^ J’uilures, have operated in the >‘ery prejudicial manucr of throwing between 
Europeans and natives distrust and animosity. So much do the natives fcelinjured by 
the insecurity which appears to fuUuw from the nature of laws, (hat all dealings with the 
Europeans have, by general rumfitics, cca&cd throughout (he country, lo a momeai of 
irritation feelings run high, and I have heard froni several merchants that there was for some 
time resolution formed not to negotiate GovcmmciU bills. I have tried to pacify men's 
minds...still the injury sustained is great, for jdvaffs of (be first chnracMr and bjlhcrlo of 
the most extensive wealth have sullercd so severely that many have openly admitted the 
contractioa of (heir funds by postponing for a short lime the payineot of bills drawn on 

s 
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them. This act, in any other limt, wouU be baotruptcy. but the difficulties of 
the lime press so iniich wi all that necwsily oWtges a degree of forbearance hitherto 
unkaowQ . Thc native community* bas gcncraJly exhibited a eonskletation which was not to 
have been expected. In ceasing to engage io further transactions, they have commonly for* 
borne to enforce by judicial process the rcpaymcoi of advances already made and have 
lost heavily by the Calcutta European Houses takinc advantage of the delay and pursuing 
the opposite line of conduct”. 

After the falturc of Messrs Palmer and Co. m Jjnudiy, I8JU, lliere was a fresh 
wave of this distrust whreh very nearly ruined the Houses. Ui a petition, signed by six 
Ageocy Houses and ^ubmiltcd tv the Government Just after (he failure of Palmer and Co., 
this frtct was emphasised : "As yet. there are no symptomsofa return of confidence. 
The minds of the native capUnhsts in particular appear to us to be excited and agitated in n 
degree which none recollect (x) to have observ'cd and which wc are compelled to ascribe 
in pari to discontent and angry feefingv towards Europeans arising front c«use« 
( unconnected '') wiih ihu transactions of commerce. We Infer this at least from the 
increase of pome, arising from the persevering circufalion of rumours, uitfounded iu fnci 
and of the iitoM csaggeraicd character, among ilte up country sfiro^s in Caicuitu...which 
have the grc.xtcxt evidence and rtrcutation among parties with whom wc have but inAiitg 
commereiii] coitriection”^*. tn another petition of llih Mny 1830.'he same view was 
reunirmed : "Since the event (failure of Palmer and Co.), a gciKYul constcriution has 
pervaded the iintive enpiialUis, who have been in ihe ha^c of vesting their funds in our 
hands, and an extraordinary reluctancu to renew old or make rtew deposit! has been manU 
rested. This olarm, likewise hi some instance^ is blended with a fading of ill*will towards 
the Europeans generally. Some of the creditors of Palmer and Co. had calculated that a 
venxe of common interest would ioduee the other Homes to support the firm underlay 
emergency which might arise, and the diuppouiiment of this expectation has produced 
exuapcr.iiion”t>. The’'result of (he uoquines made from the officcM of the Bank (of 
Bengal ) and tlic Treasury and from several native nioneyleiidcn" uorviikccJ the Secrcui> 
io (he CJovernnient that the Houses did not exaggerate. He observed : "There exists 
uinong the nnlivc cupK.ilbts an excessive disiru^l of all the European inercliaois. grounded 
on the failure of Messrs Rulmer and Co., of the causes o( which they have no sufficrent 
means of judging. The conseMueneu is j geueral relusal to make neiv advances or to 
receive old leans as heretofore. There seem rcn&oos. indeed, to suspect something of hostile 
combination ’’*. The scries of failures after 1830 only deepened that distrust. In a 
minute of 16ih April 1833 Bentinck recorded the important observation that his "long Lour 
in the provinces” gave him '*«bundaD( opportundies of kivowing the total aod uoivcrsal 
dlslfust that prevailed””. 

The distrust was not coofiiied to the natives; the Europeans, too, look the contagion. 
'The European constituents, (hose especially residing in (be rnoffusil. appear to be similarly 
influenced by (he alanDs”^*. 

74. Ib'd. J8th May. Nn. i. IRW. 75. Ibid, leih Ma>. No. 5 ; 1130. 

76. Ibid. I8lh May. No. 4; 1830. 77. IM. 26(b Apcil. No. 2 ; 1933, 

78. Ibid. I8ib May, No. 4 ; tl30Jte0ort (4H. MnAmtin. SccreUry to the Goveromeat, 14lh May, 1830. 
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The panic was universal; the situatioa was said to be marked by ^'excited alarm aod 
morbid distrust”. As (he Houses put it. ''under sudi circuoislaAces mca do not stop to 
weigh and deliberate ; and last of all is that to be expected from tbe native parts of a 
community constituted like (his". Tbc immediate reaction of (he distrustful creditors was 
to withdraw their deposih. Mr. Holt Muckenac, Secretary co (he Government, gave an 
account of ihe nature and volume of Ibis wilbdrawai an 1630**. One House informed him 
that in the first 4 months of 1829. '*the aggregate of balances withdrawn by constituents 
exceeded the aggregate ol* remiltancrt by about one^tbird", whereas in 1630 "the with* 
driiwals ore more lhao thrice the amount of (be past <1629) and the remittances will hardly 
equal onceigliih of the sums withdraviTt". hroni aoolher House be karnt (hat in 1829 "tbe 
hunts withdrawn by vonsiituenU for invvvtmenl and by capiulUts. whose money they held 
under thcir promisory notes, were less by upwards of i tlian the amount received from the 
latter source” ; in 1630 "the amounts called for and eilher paid or invested in Govenunent 
hccuriiies have exceeded tho^ received by fout'lifth". Another House ioformed him that 
upto the lOth May 1629 the withdrawals of depositors and constituents did not exceed 3 lacs 
of rupees; in IH30. upto the mouth of May. 4d lacs had already been paid and ubcut 5 lacs 
ittoic hud to be paid, "'(heir (Houses') receipts from the curteni deposits of consiUucnts 
were lust yenr more than equal to (heir current divburscmenls, and (hey paid off more than 
10 lacs whiclt the lenders wi»hcd (o renew. During the present year* the rcceiptfi front 
current deposits have not exceeded {ib of (he current dlsburscmenta, of whieh iudigo 
advances amounting to about 20 tacs form (be chief parts". He learnt from another 
House (hat the withdrawals in 163U were three (itoes greater than In 1629. Yet another 
House gave (be proportioo as 2 (o I and the proportion of promisory notes paid to those 
renewed was 3 to 1. 

All these results were "exclusive of aay bonking concerns, in which tbe fleakog 
balances have undergone a still more marked daffllnution, aud the circulation of private 
notes may also be said (o have ceased". 

The dilhcuhy, arising out of (he unprecedented run on the bank, was far more 
aggrav:i led by "a great stagnation of trade and a general diaioclinatlon In the natives to 
enter upon or complete spcculalioos that seem lo have nothing to do with the risk of a 
failure in the Luropcan Houses". A consequence which followed and which was 
characterised by (he Accountant General as "notorious'*, was an urge among the capitalists 
to invest in Governmcol sccurilics*^. 


OlhNOE IN IIIE OOVEIINMBKT POLICY 


A factor that was only indirectly respoosibk for the aggravation of the Houses’ 
dilTieullies was the change in the altimde of (he Covemmeot as regards finaodal asustacce 
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to the Howes- The Houses, with ihdr limited reMurcos adversely affected by not in* 
fVecjuent Cases of sirl'iifchcy io the money matkci. looked to the Governmcm for help. 
The geoerous help of the Gowmineni and ihc promptrwss with which it was given, unless 
Ibtrt were some'overrfdinli considerauons foricfiwioi it. eucourtped the Houses to rely 
on the Goverflmeat as often as they faced Trouble^. But chu .'Attitude gradually clionged 
to one Of extreme caution and at times to one of disinisl. We shall take the period from 
1 Kin to IKTl to illustrate (he point 

Id August IKI8 fourteen Agcocy Houses were driven by "the existing exigeoey 
of pecuniary distress” lo ask for Government help. The distress wus wholly due to some 
temporary causes—'the diminished imporialion of bullion in tKIK due to the sudden rise in 
the* value of silver in t’ngtaiid In the beginoing of (he year and the effects of the 
Oovemment loan operations in withdrawing capital from trade. The Government accepted 
the version of the Houses. The situation appeared lo U too grave to brooke any delay ; 
it did not ”stop to examine (be circumstances from which i(( the disticn ) may artso”, 
and ai ouce advanced Ks. 20 lacs*>. On all occasions like this, ihe Govcranieat fell 
juslified in the argument that the Houses would not have any funlrcrnued of its help. 
The Government believed in the uliioiate possibility of the adjustment of ”the future 
commercial speculations of (be cDcrebaois” to "the demand of the home market”, aN a 
result of whiA trad* and commerce would acquire "greater consistency and steadiness"as. 
The rapid recovery from the short'term depression of lillg possibly made Ute Government 
optimistic, but ihe sctboclc came again in Ig23. Some Houses like P.almer and Co. and 
Larruieia and Co. staned compbining of a ' coosidcrablc scarciiy of money”. The "speeu* 
laiion of bankers and others in the public funds” only tended to complicate an already 
difBcult situation. Larmteta and Co. wrote of "some extraordinary tigjiaitinn” in the 
market. The Houses promptly relied on the "readiness on the pari of tlic Clovcrnor Gcocrnl 
in Council lo assist the mercantile bouses of this city (Cakutia) with loans on occasions of 
ttniporary pressure, where such accommodation cun be granted witlioui Mveonvcnlcncc or 
risk*'. They were not mistaken in ibeir notion of (he Govemment's g« 1 cro^il>'. Tuch of the 
Houses got a loan not exceeding Rs, 10 bcs**. 

Tbe recrudescence of the Hcu<«s* troubles in a more cmbarra^sing form in IK2$ again 
belied the fond hope of the Government. Tbe rate of lntcrc>( shot opto l5‘'a'»IK'/a. in 
some cases to The stnngency in tbe money market w.ix now caused partly by the 

withdrawal of a considerable amount of capital from trade into I'w S *,, ionn of Ihv Govern* 
meal** and partly by other circuiDilanco: connected with tratk®^. The Government was 
determined to prevent "any general intemiplion to tbe ordinary ami extensive irnn«iiellons 


81, Ibid. 4ih SepUtrilKi. ho». 1*^ ISIS. 
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of the mercantik conununity'*. since any economic dlslocalion involved **ffl 08 l serious public 
coDsequence«”s^. A kao of Rs. 30 lacs was snnled. The Goversttienl had obviously 
shifted to oew principles. Previously, ihe 6nincial assistance was given to help the Houses 
get over a crisis supposed to be temporary ; now the Govemmeiit came to realise more and 
more how the interests of the mercanlile community came to inierseei those oPthe ‘'public" 
at many points. The stability of the general economic order was found to be ultimately 
connected with the prosperity of the mercantile community. 

l^e assistance, however, was not enough for the Houses in distress. The loan granted 
in June IS26 was repayable In December of the same year. Messrs Palmer and Co. asked 
for an extension of (he period. Because of (he extensive failure of (he indigo crop, (he 
Government thought it unwise to reainiain rigidly Ihe original bme limit, and it was extended 
to March T827»8. 

Even this was found inadc<)uatc. On the 19ih December 1826 all the Houses excepting 
Fergutson and Co. asked for a fresh issue of treasury notes**. The Accountant Ocneral 
Mr Wood, whose argumcniA influenced the decision of the Government in rejccling the 
the plea for help. looked more to the immediate financial needs of (he Government than 
to the probable economic implications of the unabated troubles of (he Housesvo, *'Thc 
demands agninst the Government now circulating in the market in the shape of bills 
granted on the purchaae nf indigo, bills drawn by the Supracargocs at Canton or by other 
Presidencies and settlements of India, independently of the treasury notes alro-idy issued, 
eonstituie a present paper circulation tor mercantik purposes, to which it would be 
injudicious to moke any considerable addition". Moreover, the Government could not 
afford to Ignore the probability of a ebsh between (he mercantile intereslx of the Company 
and those of the Houses over the very qtiextion of indigo. The fresh xpeculaiinn of the 
Prench and other purchasers had already boosted up the prices of indigo : the Government 
iuelf purchased a quantity worth Rs. 40 lacs from (he dear market. Was it improbable 
(hat. were sn advance made to rhe Houses, they would be in a position to bold back 
ibelr indigo with the expectation of an enhaneud price ? The Covemmeni, which at the 
time relied on indigo for a more favourable rcmiKaocc to Kurope, would Injure Its own 
mercantile interests by generosity to a rival in the field. 

Barely two months had passed before (he Houses again appealed for help. On the 
6th March 1827 six houses wrote to the Board of Trade of (he “difficuliy of the commer* 
cial body fr^ extreme scarcity of money''. Ttiey belived (hat a revival of the old system 
of advances would make them better equipped to face the French competition in the indigo 
market*!. Both the Board of Trade and the Governor General in Council on this occa* 
sioo sympathetically considered tbe case of the Houses, though the approach to the 
question was different. The Board pri manly stressed (he menace of the French competi* 
tion ; the financial assistance of the Government would help the Houses meet it**. 'Rie 
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French menace wai growing. In July 1825 a Uw of ihe rreocb Govemneot imposed 
n heavy duly on Ibe importaliOD of apy indigo into France except on French vessels. 
According to the Doaid, ‘the duly anwunted almost to a prohibition'. "The object and 
efTect of that law, which is now coming inio full operation, h to excluje from importation 
into France indigo sold at the Company's sales io London or otherwise, thereby exciting 
(he French to bring (heir .ships to this country and to export indigo dirtxily fiom hence 
iBcngal) to France'. The French purchase amounted to nearly ^^ditu of the annual 
consumption of France. The speculators had probably the idea of a larger purchase in 
future. Without a llincly check. Ihe French wrould be in a position to supply by direct 
importation the full quantity of demand in France. may fairly be presumed that by 
this direct tnule. they will extend i( with a view to obtain a share in the erutmenlal supply, 
which, if Curried to ;my comidcrable extent, would maierially injure the hast India 
('ompany’^ sales in f.ondon*'. The shrewd Freueh nteihod of dislodging the Company i.e, 
the offer of a higher price. Rs. 5 to 10 more per maund, was likely lo lead lo such a 
result. Fxposed to lh»«> peril, the London Houses of Fast India Agency' set forlh in August 
I H?.5 their grievances 10 the Court at to how Ihc French law wus seriously .‘ifTccting 
importnlion of indigo into London by private individuals or the Company. The trade In 
indigo. >0 long 'n chief source of rernuianee from India and profitable employment to 
British sliippuig’. w.ia tiuldmly exposed to a grave danger. The British Gcn'ernmeni must 
either persuade ilK French Ciovernment in repeal the bw, or lo impose a countervailing 
export duty on Indipo xhipped from iIk Company's terrilorics in Frcnclt icssels. Ncjll>er of 
the two suggestions, liowcvcr. was accepted. The proposed duty was opposed on (be 
ground ihm the f rcnch xpecubior«. with other markets open to them In Egypt. South 
America. Uraail and Maniib. would keep off altogcdier from the Bengal Market, made 
much dearer by the duty. The Board’s saggestiou wa< lo prevcitt the I'rench domliintion 
by un 'apparently unbosiilc means* i.e. to 'forcaialT the French in the market by mono* 
poliiing the supply in the tnarkci. This would best be done by getting the consigomenl 
from the Houses though a sy..cein of ndvanets. 

The Governor General in Council dismissed (he quesiton of the I reach competllion 
AS unimportant^^. It would be absurd (o talk of eliminatiDg competition to tfie remittaoce 
trade. Competition would not appreciably injure the trade, especially the one In Indigo. 
If (he fact of competition had been assumed. Il was immaterial whether It hud to be raced 
from the French or the F.nglish. The question of helping ihe Houses was primarily * 
*politicaV issue ; it was wrong to mix up political issues with economic. The two (blags 
should be treated apart. ’Ti it not fair that the Company's commerce should be taxed or 
put to siicrilicv^ to relieve the marker, or. on (be other hand, (hat the dis(res< of Die Ultcr 
should he subservient lo conunerdol objeds". The help to Uie Houses would be proper 
and Justified. So long the Cosernmcni had looked upon the commercial JUiress as a 
temporary phenomenon w'Rich was thought lo have ari^ from (he failure of the indigo 

»). Hn. rxspr. Prop. 29ih March. No, 6 ; I82t. ftoolulMXti or the Cfovenimeni. 
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crop. A partial revival of trade, a greater ease io the mooey market during the shipping 
season tended to confirm Uie belief. But soon after, there was a setback. * A combination 
of untoward events has since occurred to produce at this penod a ^Litc of agitation and 
distrust as threateiis to unhinge the whole system of niercamHe credit'**^. On abstract 
theoretical arguments (he Government shou'd 'avoid htierferins with the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade and exchange'. But the Govcrnmciu w.i', c;)nvinced'that "(here i», 
of course, a liniil m the application of every princ nic -and more c^pccUlly In matters of 
public policy". *l*iic %uie of things'which had emerged wus lending to overwhelm all 
in a coniinon ruin'. The caiasirnphc might not ha'eh:cn 'posUavIy impending*, but 
'tbe bare distant probability of a convulsion of the hind' w:is enough to rouse the 
Government from any hesiuiion. Tlie Guverninent inuvt moie to pievvjtt it by 'a 
streouous ciTurt’. fn March 1827 a loon of Rs. 20 Ucs was praiucd onihc seciuUy of 
Indigo. 

This confident pragmatism was iiooo questioned by the C'oum of Diruutoisv^. The 
system, which the Oovcrnmcal was striving to |>rop up b)* fieluent luOp, wns described 
by the Court as'hollow and dangerous, whether as It respeefs iIn per. nan cm conuierciiil 
Interests of India or the welfare of the Government there'. The or^Aiin^arUm ol the 
Houses’ business was all along weak. With (heir slender resources, the t ionwt hnd in 
look to state help on all occasions of emef|ency, But even this help could not pliKc 
theif biuilncMi on u sounder rooting, since ilie recurring tfouMcs were ilie convciuvnce of 
'overlruding*. of "the excess of speculation which prevuded over sobriety whl«'li <hi)t*io b*' 
the ruling principle of all cotnTrerclal dealings'***. Government h.clp coiihl not cure the 
vice, fa fact, the help would only '(end to create and aKourape a loncw.ii cd the 
speculsiioAs* which called for it. 

The dilTereftce in the two porols of view, the Government's ond the Court's, wax 
fundaiuentol. The Covemment of India felt norc cofl c crocd about (he miplications of tt 
sustained cotnmerctal dutreis than about its origin, while (he Court laid the entire stress 
oa the origin. The origin. the Court believed, was too deep'rooteJ to be touched by 
Goverament help, however generous ii might have been. Such a help would only help the 
'hollow system* prolong its existence. It was no use supporting a system which would 
ultimately break down of itself. 

For the present, the Court's denunciation of (he system made the Ciovcriimcnt ii 
bit ntore cautious. It did not entirely agree with tire Court's vkw'«. but did not reject 
these either. It tried to follow a middle course : (he Court's instructions would guide the 
subsequent proceedings of the Oovernment. but it was ihoagU(''URncccss.')fy and inexpedient 

94. Mr. Primep, S<er«urr to the GoverameM. referred to ilic^ orewibianoes in hjsKoic or 9ih MskIi. 
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rzeated by the failure of aooie Houses; tdl '*rhe effect of rticAveasare of the Cowpcneni in wiihUratnag 
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formaHy to promulgaie any resolution on ibe AssiMtocc was given formcriy 

invariably on grounds of cspccUency : tbc Govemmcni did never allow any individual 
do I ms "io shackJc it in the exercise of in discreiion^sT. -^ 1 ,^ probable meaning was that 
similar grounds of expediency would justify help to Ibe Houses In future. 

The besiiallon in conimiHing itself to an inflexible policy betrayed a doubt as to the 
feosilily of enforcing the Court's inslnictions with doctrinaire rigidity. The crudal test 
vame in 1^30. The failure of Palmer and Co. left behirul ii a IraiI of incalculable 
consequences. The business wrtrld was all confusion. The Houses implored Ihc Govern¬ 
ment for prompt help. The initial reaction, an unwillingness in disobey the Court**, was 
really disconccrlin.? to the Houses. On the Mth May lit)0 the Houses again addressed 
ilic Gnvcrnmcui. poinOng out how *‘ihe present slate of cxciied alarm end morbid 
disirusl” would soon lead lo widespread economic dtslocahoa**. A timely intervention 
of (he Government would do much ir> restore conAdinee. Io revive drooping merale. and 
tints to save the tnercaniUlc community. This lime the Coverntnvnt shed its scruples, 
and openly camu ont in xrpporl of the IIouncs. 

TheciVKjer.ilhms whkh ^^l ihcCovcmntcnt lodnohcy theCourl were fully explained 
l>y Ihc ficcrctury ro tite Gowrmnenl and the Members of the Supreme CouiKtH^^. 

The silu.itiim wnv tinrHCCsHlciilcdly gra«c. The Houses NtKvrssfully conrhaited Ihe 
panic produced hy l\dmer and Co x failure ull the end of April, hut ilic disliuxi and panic 
continued unnbaied. The Secreinry io the Covemn'cnt believed thai a continuation of the 
atntc of affairs would soon ruin the Houses. It was felt that any support by the Govern* 
men! in a finnnc^ul wav would he much more than that In its ultimate impheations ; it would 
he n moral ^uppi>rl. This would go a long way to restore confidence in the Houses. 
Bentinck considered the <|uc9tiOrt from a broader perspective. He did not deny that the 
system on wFiich the Afcncy Houses were built wns 'Imllow and dangerous', but it had 
come to he rlie nerve centre of nsyriad economic activities of the country. The conscciucnea 
nf'any Kudden internipilon m the course of the commercial dealings that hinge on the 
solvency of the Houses'would be the desiruciion of a *tvrge .. .ma«s of property'. Tlicre 
wn< nothing to mihg.iiu the loss, since 'there is no other ebss ^ cap^taHsls lo lake (heir 
place'. 

Moreover, the f louses were not lo blame for the way their system evolved. The art!* 
liciul restriciinnK imposed on the scllkmcnl of Europeans in ItiJja were discouraging to a 
itound system of economic growth based on real capital. The colirc system, built upon 
borrowi.'d capital, remained vulnerable to any temporary crisis of confidence amongst the 
creditors, though It had nothing to do with Ibe 'exlcftuoo* of ’(heir <Houses’) speculations 
beyond ilic assured demand of a market*. What the commerce of Ihe counliy needed most 
was 'real capital*. Bcntmek believed thal ‘'wiih a numerous body of capitalisis whoso 

credit was subsidiary merely to ihcrr proper slock.all the ordinary commercial and 
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agriculTurai tradaacUons of ibe couairy would acquire a character of solidity which can 
never bc)on]t to speculalioiK, almost wholly coiuluded upon borrowed funds, and under u 
syaten^ which forces the exporting merchant mto tmmediate dealings with il>e poorest des¬ 
cription of oiltivuiois dependent on the ndxancei made from such funds lor (Subsistence and 
the means of rroduclion . .The vit^ol Duciualions to which the money nurkci is ao fre- 
(tucnlly exposed would cease or would rarely occur. TIk interest of money would be more 
justly rc|!ulalod by the advania^CN to be dcrixed from ils employmcni., instead of bcluip 
injuriously enhanced in consequence of real and fancied riaks .**. Such u %yaiem, however, 
would take long to eaiabslish itsdl. In the meantime, thecxtstuig Houses should he helped 
as far as possible. The Oox^rnmenl grooied a loan of $0 lohhs in treasury notes at 6 ''m, 
The Court of Directors strongly resented the deviation from iheii "positive orders*' of 
the 2nd April. lV2h><>'. The despatch from Bengal, communicating to the Court (he decc' 
a ion of the Bengal Gosemmenl. waa 'perused with serious conceru'. The Court relorncd 
10 their old theme that "the system of the Govern mem's imerfcriitg to relieve coinmcrelul 
embarrassTnent has the most pemiciouv effects upon irask generally, and upon the real 
interests of the parlies, whose property Is eittbaried in commercial pur<uil!«". 1'hu Covein* 
ment could not help the Housev h> a radic.sl solution of tikeir lecurring pmblcinv, and >hc 
consequence was that on each fresh occ«i»ion the Guv eminent had in fcIrA moiv and more 
(he condttjciu of lie Ip. In the bugioning llw security for the loan was ilic Governmeiu 
Paper; 11 gradually c.: me lo he of’a less coovcriibic and more doubtful eh a racier, Ju 
IH30 tha security was 'the growing crop of an article (indigo), the value of which Is liable 
to excessive niictuutions'. But the more frequent loans with much caster conditions could 
not prevent the recurrence of the cri>i$ lo which (he Houses ware frequently exposed. The 
'Inslruciivc fact* was the fate of the House of Polmcr and Co. I'luv House, whose failure 
brought about the late crisis, was the one which was most generously assisted by the 
Government, Of the total umount advaoced by the Government to the Houses from 
1 HI 2*13 to IH27'2tl, the proportion for (h« above House was ntore than two*fifih. Of the 
nmount advanced in Ih22*23. the House received nearly otie*ihird ; in 1K26*27 It got more 
than three*fourth. Ilk I >t27*2B. four*liflh. Alf these conclusively showed that the Oovern- 
nicnl had been 'instrumental In propping up an insolvcnl House’. Tlic Government, 
amply warned by ihen. should avuid getting mixed up with the Houses' ulfuiis. The Cnuil 
did not believe that the nsercaotik distress had much lo do with the rcstncilon^^ upon the 
settlement of Europeans uad Ibcir holding larKls in the country. The restrictions nlonc did 
not materially discourage nrw enteiTirise In the field of eomnicrcc and agriculture. If such 
had been the cave, the cultivation of indigo couKl not have reached It^ prevent dimension. 
‘*The difhcutly Is not the want of capital, but the want of possessing suflklenl control over 

it.This diffkulty is created by the system of combining in Ibe same persons the opera* 

lions of agency and trading”. 

The letter, written wiih much persuasive force, could not be ignored by Bentinck’s 
Government. In November lb31 seven principal Houses were Informed "of the dciermioa- 
lion of the Home authorities not to allow any mterference lo future on the part of the 
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Governini^nl for Ihe relief of eonunerdal embarra$sioeat"iot. in (gct^ ul{ April 1M3 the 
Govern ment Jid not deviate from Ihe Court's insiructioos. The Houses were passing through 
the worst <ley»>^pcople*s confidence was badly shaken, nothing happeoed in trade and 
oommerce (o bring beck prosperity to the Houses, failure of oik Hou»e after another was 
gradually undermining the strength of the remaining Houses. But nothing was enough to 
move the Government to compa&sion again. What it diJ was to ccIjs now and (hen the 
conditions of re|u>Tiieni of loan for some Houses. In August 1^31 the Covemmenl 
decided rtoi to press tlie House of Alexander and Co. for pacing olT their loon, "until the 
the arrival from the interior of tlKir merchandise for exportation in ihe coming 
season shall en.nbic them to obtain the requisite funds" The Govern mem could not 
ignore the unabated mercantile distress aud the inevitable repercussionv of the failure of 
i^coit unJ C'o.. an 'old ntahhshed House of business', on the already stringent money 
murket. The f.iilurc led Alexander and Co. io decide on withdrawing eiiilrely lltelr bunk 
notes from circuluiion and to appropraiate to ihj« purpoK a consklerablc pari dte fund 
winch has been intended for tlic liquklaiiOd of their debt lo the Governnsept*. This 
diversion of funds was an um.tuidahle necessity in order to "obviate the recurrence of 
Hiose sudden Ocinunds fur cusli payments wliich. rveti if not otiKrwise incoiueiiient. have a 
tendency to create a wnsation and affect credit by ilic spread of olarni' toa. 

Considctin:j the ma;iiiiiKlc of the liouoe s distress, a mere rdaxalion of the conditioub 
for puying off loans was only a very mild mensure. Alcxandar and Co. failed in December 
1832. The entire iiKlIgo system got again a violent jolt. The Immediate consequence of 
ilic fiiilure of the House, ‘one of the principal estabitsliments connected with the menu* 
fnclurc of Indigo', was 'ilw suspension of all pufchascs from the expectation that the 
forced sale in the market of Ihc indigo belonging to that House as well as that of the 
assigned of Pulmer and Co. will have the elTeit of greatly depreciating the ariicle below 
our preseiil ratc»". This ‘•mu>i again act unfavourably by reduemg the valuations at the 
Export Warehouse, whKh arc necessarily guided by the current rate for the time being" 
haced with an Irrcparuhly damaged credit market and the depression of nidigo prices, 
Ihe ixnuining Houses looked to Ihc Govuwmscisl for additional rooureex to get over the 

ciUls. They naked tor an cvicnsloii of the limit ol advances upon consignment of indigo 

from two third to thrccTourlh of the euitcnl marUl value of the aTtiele>»«, The Govern* 
incut rejeeied the supgesllou ou Ihe ground* lhal the Court of Dlrcctofs distlnclly limited 
the nmouiU of advance to lwo*lhird. and that the r.sk of k»s in Ihe dq>rcsscd market was 
loo pretty obvious to be ignored. That ibe Oov<rnnicnt viewed the vilu.viioji with a slievr 
unconcern wav proved again by Ms reaction lo a proposal from the creditors of Alexander 
and Co. The creditors, jcluctant to entrust Ihdr alfairs to an Insolvent Court, were 
thinking ol keeping the indigo concerns going under the management of trustees 
of their choice, since otherwise 'cv^rythiDg must come lo a forced salu on a ruinously 


lot Fin. DeiK Projv. I5lh Novtd*er. rto. I: J8«. IW. Ibid ; :W Augusl, Nc». iM5 ; HH. 
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depres!>ed nurkct where faclprics arc indeed un^ilablc'. The creditors, having no fund;s 
of their own, a^ked the Govcinment to make the oecc^ry advances*Indigo produced 
in (his way would be either sent to LnsLand as Company’s remittance or sold by the 
Oovernment in Calcutta. Tlic surplus, aAcf paying olT (he advances, would be utilised to 
dear oH* the debts of the House. Tlic Gov eminent did not approve of the plah*^^. 

In April )K33 three Hoikscs, undaunted by the 'decided denials’ wliich their appeals 
for help to the Government had frcquejitly met with, again argued their ease * before itt<''^, 
There was mucU caaggcralion and some luiiriilli in what (be Houses said, btU everything 
was said with an intensity of eonvlvlion. ’Hivir faith in tlte probity of the commercial 
system which they rcproscnicd was unshakeahic. despite all denunciations from dnTcrent 
quanert. They sought to uphold (he syaiem. now condemned as'inherently bad and 
uoworthy of counknance uiul suppivri*. hy tracing il» origin and growth to c'reumstanoai^ 
of A (varticular time, to 'the constitutum and pivlicy of the Government 11self'. Tlic 
Government policy of encouraging the evport trade In indigo led it to nsvivt Ihc i louses in 
JitTcrent ways; llic measurev of Ihc same G^crn<i>cnt, wh<cfi sou phi kv keep out its 
Europenn sewnnts from'commercial pursuithuJirccdv helped the hloii'^cs hy .nduijui^ 
the servnnis to iitvest (heir saving', to iIk.’M ouses’ busmens. The Oovernmoni did never 
'discouraga llio diveriiOii of capiljl* lo llvcir cnlcrprisc. I’hix hvar hi/j, .cal puispcctivc 
was now being ignored, and the Houses were noA'pil*oiiud to mUmy. I he cv.suncc Of 
of abuses in the system was undeniable. Bui was it more ’derective' ihun any other 
commercial system ? Wns it liable lo greater revulsions than commercial syviem of the 
motber country ’? Tlic Government hatl no dean Ivandv m all that had happened to 
distress the Houses. They cooRdcnily asserted : 'No coibidvraNc poriiop of our 
present difficu11ies may be fairiy traced to the acts of (he Governmeni itself, . . .while aImost 
every revulsion in (he money market has been drstmcily atirtbuiable to its rtnanciaj 
arrangementi’'. Whatever the reason'^ of the present unhappy state ofuifairs, it would be 
a desertion of rcspivntibiUly on ihc part of Ihc Cuvemment if it kit Ihc Hoaxes in the 
lurch. The Oovernment vhou’d come forward, in all fairness, to help them, bcciusc the 
scarcity of capital whs undoublvdly real und whs .ifi'Cvling all {.cctorv of economy. The 
rule of the Indigo factories belonging (o ihc defunct Houses was a proof. Out of the 
extensive indigo property belonging to i*almer and Co., Uic amount realised by sates, 
including those made to creditors on the security of future dividends, and hy (ra 1 l^r'v^s of 
shores to opulent persons connected with tite House, scarcely exceeded seven laev of 
rupees during more than Ihrce years. 17 foctorks hod been abandmicd : only 6 wcie 
fully employed end 3 partially carried on. The assignees of the laic hrin of Alexander 
uod Co. did not succeed in disposing oT a single factory. 'But for tbc loterest of third 
parties being involved, it is extremely probaMe Itui scarcely any one of them could buve 
been carried on’. The developoieni. if not couatcracted. would inevitably lead to the 
collapse of tbe mdigo system. The few atteiDpts at reorganisation by advances from 

107. Ibid. No. 6. IOC. INd. No. 0. 
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Houses 'connected with Bnslish esUblisbments' wouU uUimat^y be fruitless: ‘a disartrotu 
«ason Of t*o‘ would be enough to wreck ihc \eingrc. Tl»e Indigo system would have to 
be based on ‘the cor.imnnd of tocnl capilaJ lo a Ur* c extern*. Tlw Houses needed to 
be rolnvlgorated for tnc c(*c«ni fimclloimis of il;e entire ecorontw: system based on 
advances, since a Uriic pari of the ads uncos wcis made hy tlic Houses, Dk faUure of the , 
Houses would hfin? incalcuUh!« mischiefs to countless imltviduaK, and the eifecl on the 
Government revenue, dcrcndiny laigely on prosperous apricuUow and commciec. would be 
no less perceptible 

Nothing >norc clearly showed tlw chanircs in (lie ofTicuil temper than the reacdoa of 
llie Members of the Supreme Couned lo this appeal from the Houses. In I K3t) nobody 
had the Icosl doubt abopt U:e ptoprlety Of hclpins the Houses om of their piighu The 
crisis appe ircd alt pervasive. ,ind any nueslloning Ihul uunid \k*<.iy the Oovernment action 
hadappcarw1iiiipro»wr. Ml Hood up in dcrctH^e oft h.e Houses, in OtM the vigour of 
the old consicboii MclCalU- and Ri»s Hiongly ubjcrtcd to the proposed help 

on Pfcuftd. sirikmgly unfumdui to Uie Houses' i« MdCallc ihoughl it improper that Ihc 
Oovernment would •yuopotl privuie mcrcjnliie c^tal>^.s^mwlU' whKh cannoi miiiniain them- 
scIvwV. Tins is alioi'eiber n new plillosophy- InlRnJil wa> n common belief that Ihc 
rml» of flic Hokiv's w:i> l.if:jcly due lo circumvluiKC* bejoud (hcjr comrol, and ihM it was 
merely a i>iisr»ir p>u*nomcur>«. In alt fdnes. of things. ihvrHorc. the Govemmciti should 
come forward to help liic howes'er, MctCalfe would announce Oi-i lo 

help I he UouKv w.K'upholding a rOHcnsvvUm. wuilly unwoftliy of our support*. The 
distrust of the vicdltors, wh^h was in fjcl nunnuj the Hou«», was noi illegitimate at all, 
II was M ell-grounded dismehnation to be ruined, founded on a knowledge oflho 
roll«ftne>s of the system in which ihctr loilunesafc involved, dciiwd from the diseloaurea 
whwh pusi fuilurcs Imvc cxMblicd *. Jt -uh beitc. that th. rotten system should go to 
ruins The linuiKlal und moril snpfK>rl of (h.‘ <iovLcoiiKnt would ercuie nn illusion about 
ihfi stability of the Houses : .t wouUI only -pron-otc deception* :inJ induce people, ‘who as 
vet utc safe, to plmipc ilKinselvcs mio a vortex of peobtWc rum*. The ccnscviucnCM of 
-iftificially buHtermg up u fabc syslcm would be obviously more hanuiul than those of the 
utadua! ruin of the systero Apart from all tlwae. the <Joveri'monl help would do uothme 
S, «t the Houses in order. It wouW probably cncou race cli.- furtcnring creditors to prc.* 
Vh«f claims on the House.. In view of all these, the uely su vkw would be that the 
svatem ‘ought to be Wfl to its ibw. whatever that nwy he*. ..... 

^ Mt Ro^ argued from sldrcccnt uMuinptioflS, He bchesed ni:«. (Iw root of the Houses 
trouble lay too deep to be touched by tlic casual aid from the Govcniment. The ^rspec 
,wc ol Ross's analysis was wider. He hud no sh^rp stmiurca to oiler on the roticti Houses. 

but he tried to truce the iraladjustment of the Houses to simK oigamc cause, which he 
fom d m the economic rvUtionship between Englaitd and India and in the system of ndmn 
iTmlnivtfalion. I'hc heavy duties on vugar and other products of letdu with the sole pur- 
^"e of u. Bri.i.h pr.va^ u..cr«. in .h,- Ind.c. .K. cus.om d».,« 

no ,a) MoCalfclMimiW of 13th Aped, im <b> R<»'» Fin. Oepl. 
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oa all kisdi of Aftieles imported tad exported by eee and lead, and other reBtrktiooa 
imposed by (be British ParUameni tended (o narrow llie trade ia Indiaa products. The 
restrictions on the settlement Europeans and, as a consequencci on the utilisation of 
European skill and capital further curtailed commercial operations. The obstacles to the 
expansion of internal trade were no Icaa numerous. Of these, Ross referred to the vexa* 
tious transit and town duties, (be salt and s^um monopolies, the loeflkient judtcial system 
and the Inseeurity of property which discouraged invesemenlof capital in ugriculiurc, mnnu* 
facturc and trade and the 'exaction of impoveri^ins rent' from the peasants. The Agency 
Houses ignored these obvious difficulties, and after the partial opening of the Indiu trade in 
1S1^I6I4 they started expanding their business without a sober calculation of the prospects 
of success. They borrowed funds at a rate of interest far exceeding the normal profit from 
their capital Invested under diseourogiog circumstances. **ln fuel, (hey all fell into the 
double error of borrowing capital at loo high a rule of interest ond of extending (heir 
business further ihao, under the circumstance^, wus justifiable, nnd the cinbarrassnivni now 
felt must be ullowed to be the result which alway» follows such imprudence". The hvlp uf 
the Government could never solve the problem ; on the contrary, 'the aid granted has only 
aggravated (he ruin which il was intended to prevent'. The only i<olulion Icy in the re¬ 
moval of obstacles to the expansios of the intenutl and exiernal (rude of the country. 

The deeidaig voice, however, was that of Oentinek, the Governor Ceneml. He did 
not acquire any new philosophy, hut held sieadfasily to his old faith and assumptions, Tn 
him the question of helping the Houses was eminently a ptocticol one. The failure of 
several Houses had already wiped off nearly 5 million sterling ; tlw failuie of otficr Houses 
would wipe off another 5 million. The eHects of such an enormous loss would be felt even 
in England, 'the emporium of all commerce with Us uidimiied credit and capitaT. In 
India, where 'all is povetiy, where there is no caoital and now no credit*, (he consequences 
would be simply frightful. 

Bentinck pointed out (hat the deouacsatioii of the system of Houses was very seldom 
on just and proper grounds. The system shaped itself wKbin a given framework^the all* 
pervasive monopoly of (be Company. ''From ihb great parent monopoly have succeeded 
others ; first, that of the military ond civil services, whose savings made a large disposable 
capital. This large disposable capiul begot the Agency Houses and gave them, with the 
aid of tbe restrictive system, as complete a monopoly of the Boating money of the country 
w that possessed of the revenues by (be East India Company". It was useless arguing 
bow tbe system originated and evolved, but (he fact pT paramount importance was that ‘a 
monstrous fabric' had been built upon H. Of the two trading monopohes. the Fast 
lodU Company and the Agency Houses. *the ooe is io do way less objectionable than the 
other*. Whatever (he reasons, (be system of the latter was drawi ng to its end; but the 
ultimate breakdown diould not be abrupt. Tbe new system should only gradually evolve. 

Benlbck did not believe 1 ha( from a finanrial point of view Ibc remaining Houses bad 
no chance of recovery from tbe present setback. Thdr success io the struggle to survive 
the destructive panic and distruci was only a proof of their vitality. Tbe financial support 
of the Ooveroment ( whkh was m its effects a moral supppon ) would create that amouot 
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of confidence that ‘wogld suffice to cany them safe iaio pon*. Not to act prompUy 
wouM be a desertion of responsibility. •Where else h there any eaplul or riches or meani 
of supply? The Government itself is evetyihing-sowreifin. landholder, trader, banker. 
Playing all these parts, it b irtcumbenl upon it to do tU duly’. The Government yranled a 
loan of 30 lacs against the security of landed property, indigo factories etc 

But the collapse of the Houses could not finally he pftiicnlcd. A large number of 
indigo factories belonging to Pergusvon and Co. had lo he mongsged to the Government. 
The magistrates ofFaridpur, Burdwan. Tirfaool. MaUa. 6h.t|<jlpur, Rsjshahy, Pabna, Dacca 
and iessorc were instructed on the 2nd December IK3.) lo peons to the factories to get 
hold of the entire indigo produce'' 

To what CHient was the change tn the Government policy responsible for the failure of 
the Houses ? Undoubtedly the primary causes by elsewhere. But a more frequent help 
from the GovetninenC would possibly have prolonged the existence of the Ffousex. Tbe habit 
of dependence on (he Government had been formed, und the denial of the expected help un 
several occasions only naturally added to thuir difticiiliies. Moreover, the Houses increa¬ 
singly loai the moral support id the Coventment. which was more and more incliaed lo 
abandon the Houses as h ki^t cause. Bcntinck was fighting almost a lone bntile, forsaken by 
his sceptical colleague^'. 


THl; SANK 01* bLNCAL ANt> TUB AUPNO* HOURfR 

To the worst days of iheir peril, when (be business world was being sbakea by a 
series of fuilurcs and had diminishing hopes of mitigating its distress by n generous help 
from the Government, the Agency Slouscs badly needed other resources. The Bank of 
Bengal. 0 semUGovemment imiitution. came to their rescue. The Bank management 
threw 10 the wind ihe standing futex of the Hank's Cliarcer In help the Houses. The 
Governor General recorded in a Minute of the 7th September 1X33 his impression Ibot *’(he 
interests of the institution hnd been in some degree sacrificed lo the relief of the commer¬ 
cial comm unity-.The resources of the Bank have been made unduly subservient to the 
support of the Houses of Agency’*'t*. The amount of the advances was for greater than 
what the Bank's Charter aulborised ; the security for (he advances wx4 of a kind 
'positively forbidden* by jL The Bank could oot make advances ‘in any maoner* more 
than Rs. I lac. ’save in cases of loan or deposit*. But Messrs ATexandcr and Co. could 
manage to get Rs. 1.773,474. iDSpileoTn positive rule of the Charter that no advances 
would be made on any lands, houses or other immoveable property, the only security of 
the firm was the se\*era) indigo concerns. Ihc conscqucice was ih.rl against all precedents 
the Bank found itself encumbered with some iodigo factories. 

III. Pm. Depl Profs, 2ml DwOTher. No. 3. IB35. 113. Hud. Tih Mxfvh, No. I, IB33. 
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Bentinck «xplajn6d how iho resoureo$ of t puMic ioMitiiiion could be utilised to se/ve 
(be interests of a private group. The Houses took full advantage of the inadequate 
Government control over the Bank's management, la view of the vital importance of 
the Bank's role lo the economic Ufe of Ibe country* ta» a much greater alertness oa (he 
part of the Governmeat was desirable. But the Directors appointed by the Covemmeal 
failed to oppose the attempts of ihe cnercan tile groups to utilise the Barrt: for their own 
interests. The way (he Agency Houses sought to influence the management in their favour 
was simple but effective. *'When a vacancy in the Direction occurs, some partner in a 
House of Agency becomes a candidate with a view, altogether independent of any interest 
as a shareholder, lo obtain for his Arm tbe greatest possible amount of accommodation". 
Sometimes, (he Houses had recourse to (be ruse of procuring the election of a powerful 
native connected wlib the Bank. Bentinck refened (o a recent attempt of this kind which, 
however, failed. 

The trarrsnet ions of the Bank which brought down the Covernment censure on the 
Directors were mostly with the House of Messrs Alexander and Co, In defence of theic, 
the Directors mainly emphasised tbe fact ihaliovlewor tbe exceptional circumstances of 
the money market, the ordinary rules could not be dogmatically foUowed* The money 
mnrkcti already siringeni. felt the terrible impact of the 'unexcepted and calamitous' crash 
of Messrs Pnimer and Co. The market was all panic. "The flrst coasequence of the panic 
wus a run on the Bank of Hindoostan to ilie extent of almost its entire citculailoni of which 
il was never afterwards able to get out more thao live lacs of rupees". At first the House 
took loaus from the Bank on deposit of Govetnmcol securities, further loans on pledges of 
goods as well as of real and other property. But tbe resources ibey could command in this 
way were inadequate to meet Ihe sudden demand of the depositors. The House, then, 
applied to the D.atik for accommodatioo on simple persoosl security. In ^une 1630 the Bank 
advanced nearly Rs. 10 lacs on the joint security of Ihe acceptances of Ihe House ( which 
tbe Bank held ) and of the names of numerous other parties, including two wealthy 
of the House—Krifthoa Mohan and Kanai Lai Boral. Tbe accommodation to the Home 
was continued till December 1831. 'when from some unaccouotable and uofounded rumour, 
tbe notes of the Hindoostan Bank were suddenly again relumed upon it*. In such a crisis, 
the Houses of Messrs Fergusson and Co.. Cruttenden and Co. and Mackintosh and Co. 
came forward to assist the House in distress. They *put the credit of thmr names'to 
obtain discouot accommodation from the Bank for the House, la April 1832 another 10 lacs 
were lent. Even all these could not pmeot tbe Allure oT the House which occurred lo 
December 1832. Tbe House handed over to the three tneodly Housee nunserous properties— 

113. BentineV wintc . "W'^haui itic aM wbttf) ii bes giw) u iheotfreiicy. Ok vast opsreUoot ofihjs 
ireal mercaaiik comffluaity and (hb me Ooverameot couM oM have bean carried on. All the eviU that 
have «e]|hed so severely upon (he money market by faihues and dcstniclioa of eradir have at jeait been 
aUeviated by the exiuenca of an easy tad coovenicDl savuhlioameihBra. ibeetadil ofvhicb has bean nevert 
for a moment doubUd ; oeitber caa t( be romxakd that. «ader (be duruoithed imporl of bullion, this artiftcia 
sppport to Use eurieocy bas baco oCfoeat sahjtory opnatiw to the wbole moaiad coocems of the Cousiry". 
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land, hduses. indigo faclorics nad iodigo. and iImm were ultimately handed over w the 
Bank. ‘A Urge portion of (be valuable security in which tbe Bank was interested consisted 
of lodigo factories'. Of the two aJ(cfiia(iv»—eiiber to keep them working ot to sell them— 
the Bank chose the firtt. In the state of tbe sthogcoi mooey matkci, saks were Impracii* 
cable'. ‘A forced sale of such properlies would be to insist on a prcposi<rou< sacrifice of 
valuable asses(»'. The Sank further calculated that (be failure of several Agency Houses 
must have bad considerably diminished tbe loial indigo producliou. and that it could reasoo* 
ably expect a high price for indigo Troro Its faclones. 

Tbe Government had to accept all that had happened. Though nothing would be 
more desirable than to get rid of (be cumbrous securities in the form of indigo fuctOTici, the 
Government thought it would be ireprudeol ami hasty to take llw measure right then. 
Discretion was given to the Bank to lake measures by which *ihc various miL'fcsts involved 
in tbe transaction cun best be rescued Hrom injuryThe Bank was ever on the alert after* 
wards to avoid geltmi mixed up in such aflair>. 

Neither the financial help of ibv Covumment nor Uk improper uiitlsjiion of the 
Bank of Bcngar.i resources could prevent the ullinute collapse of tlic Housc^t. The ecn* 
;icqu6nce must have been a real crisis for the protIucUon of tndigo. An unprecedented 
slump was the immediate ci>n>e4uciKe. There was hardly any <ntliusu«m to purelmse a 
f4Ctory>^tt striking contrast to the wild speculation of Ib23*24. Cullivation soon fell oil. 
The producers had to i««l the impact of all these. The Regulation 5 of IS50 gave new 
powers (as will be ctplamed later on) to Ihc planlers to enforce (heir indigo contracts. Tbe 
economic crisis was thux reflected m the iocrcasiog rigour of non*ecoi>oniic compulsions. 
That could, however, b« only a partial remedy. 1*o keep the production going the 
planters must have command over real resources. The phenomenon of f.illing prices, a 
consequence of the crisis, made the recovery a difBculi process!^Bentinck fondly 
hoped that better facilities for (be setllemeni of Europeans in litdia would encourage mlgra* 
tion of British capital to India. Tbe Charier Act of 1853 olTercd a number of fHC'TIties, but 
the hope remained unfulfilled. In 1836 a large number of Houses connecL'd wjih the East 
India trade initiated a move to establish a bank with British capital'<4, 'Tiie state of the 

115. in FinaiKul Lviter \9 the COorl ofMiiunc. UK 'hr bovemmeot of Indi.t to relute Ihie 

diminishini Bensa! surplin (which feH (mm Re. 2.43.05.150 in IS?9*)0 to Rt. 175.57.517 >n IS32-33and wh«h 
wai CHlmtatcd at >ti. 1.70.31.000 only for IS33-M) loitic guteni ithcnomciton of ruling pricer. “fhe laiue 
fall of pTkCei. which occasteneJ mich oT ilK cmrnCTciil di'Uios. aHccted oT cnur^all dvnes Ucpcndcni on 
the money rerurni of capibl and labour, and thdr mcani, thcfefofe. of cMninbiruiig lonur re uuru!< H'crv 
proporlionuccly dimrnished, besides whidi the markeis for asnwrfiurel pmducc may miursll)' bv supposed to 
have sufTered fro^ ihc wsthdrawal oTnpnel coawuucal upon Ute Sek eticnscve riilure». and scry nunterou^ 
cIbssch of the populotion may have vuiMcd. in comequenca, the hbcril cncnuragcenenl by which IlMir miiuvlry 
was sliniulated and which enabled them to tear wiihool difBculiy (he burden of iheOovcrnownt land revenw. 
The complaiiu of the egricuHurius has been aescral (hat ali die tuple artidec tf produce no torr^ bore the 
«arno nominiU pr«e( u heretofore, and beace (be *Aima' nr rent curled has either required to h< rednead or. 
where it it fued in perpetuity, has been realiwd viib i«ic*e*ui« iliflkuliy and wuh a balance augmcniiog in 
prepomon'*. (para 10). The incoma from oatims, uN and opium sirailarty declined. 

U5. Petition to tbe Court of Pircciees, 12ib may. 106. Lefwr Groin Covi (Financial), 20ih July, 1136. 
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TTioney Tuarket in Great Britain, and the desire s<» generally evioced of obtaining, in other 
than the ordinary modes of mve^tmeot, safe und imfitaMe employment for the accumula¬ 
ting captlal of the country' encouraged the Hou^. U was a general Impresslun tbul ‘io 
British India, there IS an ample belJ for ihc diffu»ion of British ca^tal*. The existing 
banking orgunisiiUon m India left much to be done. Of ibc four exi&ling banks of impor- 
unc>c-»thc Bank of Bcng.iI, the Unioii Hank ul Calcutta, n Government £ank ut Madras 
and a Bank at Agra»-none was aJeuuaie for Use diverse ccooomjc needs of the country. 
Id Bcnoal the Union Bank ’i> the only one of winch the capital is wholly furnished by 
individuals on the principtes of a Jomvslock Bank*. But its resources were very limited. 
The Bank of Bengal was partly supported byiliecapiul of the East India Compaoy. It 
was alHo partly mnnnged by the directors appointed by the Governmenlti^, Its resources 
were greater, but its conslUuiion prevented it from boconiing 'as elTiclcnl an insirumeni 
for the public service, und for the puUic iuiercsis of Briiivli India av a bunk ought to be, 
and might be made' The mu in defect of the const iiuiion was in its 'immediate connec¬ 
tion with the Government'. According lu the petitioners, *j b.<nk in India, to be really 
useful, should tcly iipon its own resources, und its connection with the GovcrnnicDt should 
not be one of p:irlnvrshi(v. but of superintendence on the part of Ihc latter'. The Govern¬ 
ment would havu to couni on the 'aid of u wealthy hank' in times ef pcucc und war. 
but the ‘/*r>/»ary object of it» cslabhshnicnl vhouM mrl be to alford uMivtance to (he 
Oovernmcni'. Since Ihc Covernmenc was at once a partner and manager, its resources 
wore more likely to be utiliaeO by (he Government fnr iis own purposes unconnected with 
the wider economic needs of the country. In such a context, the proposed new bank, 
'possessed of adequate capital, would, under judicious nianagemeat, bocume an faatrumeni 
of general good, by fact Mali ng the emptoyment of u portion of (he redundant capita] of 
Ibis country for (he general improvciiicn( of India commerce, giving stability (o the 
mooetary system of India, and preventing (hose occasional Buetuations to which it is at 
present subject*. But in Bengal no such bank could be established. Such a bunk, 
established just aHer the major crius of ihc Houses and wi(h much more suble resources, 
could probably have helped the purchasers of mortgaged factoriei of the laic Houncs in 
revitalising the indigo system. 

So far as the hoancial organisation of indigo production wav concerned there was no 
major change after the fall of the Agency Houses. A new type of business orgnoisation. 
generally known as the Managing Agency sysicm. emerged. The imporlaat structural 
change was (he dissociation of commercial agency from banking. 'Tiis was the primary 
lessoo Icarnl from the disasters of (he early (hinks. The free import of British capital, 
which coiLstituted the second structural change, was a pbeaomenon of a much later period. 

'ne Managing Agents, like (he old Agency Houses, financed (he indigo production. 
As regards the supply of the necessary copilal. (wo important sources were the system of 
bypotbeccUon followed by the Company since 1S29 and the Union Bank of Calcutta. 


117. }oin of 9 djMcion were appotmed ty (be CoverDBcat. 
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THE SYSTEM OF HYPOTEJECATION 

The system of hypoihecaiicmii* consisted in (be ofadvtiKcs on ibc secufily 

of goods hypothecated wihe Company. The amount of udvanecs varied, bul never exceeded 
Jibs of (he ascertained value of the consifned goods The sysicm was by no means an 
innovation after (he fall of the Ageocy Houses, neither was ii a pari of any conscious plan 
to help (he mercaotiie community sn Imlb, Iniroduccd in 182^30. il was a mode of 
remittance from India lo London to meet what was known as (he *hoine charges'. Tbe 
(WO existing modes adopted by the Court of Directors were: (I) to receive cast Into 
ibeir treasury in London for bills upon India ; <}) (o maku advances in India upon the 
security of goods hyhothecaied lo Ihc Company, bills payable io London being drawn for 
(he amount advanced in the Company's favour. 

The gradual increase in the amount of advanca, as shown by the following 
statistics, indicates probably the popularity of the system in India 


Ki’dri 

Total amvort/ mltuktcet/ 

KrtOf' 

Totol a/iHtUH/ itJpuiwd 

IK29'3{' 

1H8.245 

1838-39 

624.716 

1830-51 

131.582 

1839-40 

1,193.104 

1851-32 

122.531 

1840-41 

708.200 

1832-3.5 

299.546 

1K4I-43 

m.26l 

1833-34 

25X.925 

1842-43 

489,473 

I834-3S 

222,36X 

1843-44 

258,410 

1835-36 

IJ)99,0!6 

1844-45 

278,837 

1836-37 

1,032,573 

1845-46 

890,798 

1837-38 

990,655 

IM6-47 

980,547 


The opposition ol' the Government of Pktibofough (IM3*44 ) to the system bad much to 
do with the fall in the amount advanced in the years 1842*45. I could not obtain the 
statistics of advances on the security of indrgo. hui iiinee mdigo was an imporUnt commo* 
dity ofindiifs export trade. ii is reasonable to infer that the amount of advances was 
considerable. In periods of commcrciul distress, the system obviously counted for mucli. I n 
1852 the Agency Houses asked for an extension of the limit of advances upon consignment 
of indigo from two-third to thrcC'fourth of the current market value of the article 
In June 1846 some CnkutU busioess Houses'*', of whkh several partKikpated* largely in 
the indigo trade, stressed the role of the system of advances in relieving the existing 
preasure in the money market. 

(IS. The au'o *ourers If* : <■) ihcewdmeesof W T. Tjiko. ^ C(a|ow and of J. D. 

Dickinson. Deputy S«crerary to (he Ear lodwCompony bef^wc Uk Panamcaury Sccrei Committee (IMS) 
appointed to report »>n th« comnwfotJ d>Wrt» of IMS. Tbe« art <o be fouod in She SvMd Report from 
lb« Seetel Commille* on Comteicial Dwliesi with Minute* of endwoi 2nd Aupeit. IM. (bt Suppiemen- 
Uty Appencjx to reports Pom the Secret ConuMb* on Cemowroat Diukss. 

119. EviOenceotDickimon. VideNo. IJ4- i». Fm Daps. Pro*s. ttui Deeenibw, No. 3, J832, 

121 OisboroedCa, OewoW Sal and Co.. Coetarett * Ca. Carr TaforoACe., Chipman Orilfllte 
PauJACO., iardioe SkmoerACO.. 0*Bere»*dCo. AUao DeftUftCO,. Am«n of Dttinsoo S«. 
191U16. 
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From Ihe bcgintiing, the &y»tem w«8 opposed by several froups^**. At one lime the 
Governinenl of India (under Elknborough ) also was hostik to U. Tbe critics found io the 
system a revival of the Company's trade—terminated by the Charter of IS^^-^uodera 
deceptive guise. The system terKkd Io create *a worse form of compeutioo between indiao 
revenue and commercial capital Uun that which eiusted under Ibe late Chsner ( lit 13* 
1933 )*. The system really nmounled to *ibc isdiserimjnate invitation to t^e public to 
trade with the public revenue’ ; it encouraged 'overtrading*.'a spirit of imprudent specula* 
lion utterly incumpatiUe with a heaJihy slate of trade*. Advances were not made "with 
u sufficient regard lo the soltdity and commercial suodiog of tbe parties asking for 
advances*'!The system wns hardly based on sound commercial principles. Whal 
was primarily considered was ibe price of goods in the local market; the important 
considerations relating (o the ultimate result of export, rate of freight, rate of exchange 
and the slate of the English market for tbe produce when it reached there, were generally 
ignored. The practical iiKonvenienees resulting from all ibeae naturally added to ibe 
compJicniions arising out of ’ovxrlradirig'. The consequences of 'll I‘regulated credil'y 
over«truding and Ihe re>uiling ’commercial embarrassment* were felt not only by ihc 
groups immediately involved ; Ihcse ’pervaded the whole exieoi of Easicrn commerce*. 
The system, in itself unbound judged by ihe Tccogmsed commercial norms, had no method 
in it which was ooiwstciUly followed. Tbe atuount of advances was never regu la led by 
tbe exisUQg slate of commerce, but by the political akigeocies of the Siale ; the rale of 
exchange was guided by the changing preference for one of the two modes of reraittaDce, 
aod by ibe varying degree of success of each. Thus at one lime, the relative ease in getting 
advances on a generous scale encouraged ovenrading. "lo other periods, due to more 
stringenl requlrcmeDls, tt becomes almosi iooperative ; it disappoints those who had been 
taught to rely on il, thereby Increasing mercantile tangour and inanition'*!^^. Such a 
elate of u&cartainly was crippling to any enterprise. Tbe natural consequence would be 
that the ’more prudent* exporter of British and European commodities would withdraw ; 
the less resourceful traders, prone to reckless speculation, would dominate the scene. Tbe 
Oovernment of Ellenborougb eaplaiocd the impbceiioos of the attempt to raise supplies by 
bills simultaocousiy by the Court of Directors and the Indian Govemment!^^. The 
operations of one must have, to say the least, a strong tendency lo defeat ihe success of tbe 
other*. A flight reduction of the rate of exchange for the bills purchased by the Govero* 
meat would enable the Government lo get in possesuon of much of the local produce. 
But this would wreck (be prospects of Ihoec capitalists who had purchased bUls from the 
Court in London with a reasonable expectaiioo of making a profit on an excheogc 
operation. The Court in London sold lo the London capUalisl at one rate ; but the 

122. (a) CUsgow Ea»( lodu A&focui.oa to Hu Mijsgr's Commsionm For Ihc Affatn of India, doled 
l9th May. 1933. (b) London East lodiaand Cfiea Aaaocialfoe to Lord Rusidf. First Lord of Her Maje&ty’a 
Treasury, dated lOih OecemUer. 1842. (e) Sooc Brkitb SSerebanU to Lord Dalbousk, March, IS4S (Supple* 
meniary Appendix, .ate. Nc. 49. Vide No. flgl. 

123. bvideece ofPaton. Anewer No. M23. VideNo. lia. 

124. Briush MercboAts to DaOiouRe. March. IM. Vide No. J22. 

MS. uuet to Court (FiaaoetsU, 9ih February, 1844. 



tadiiQ Covetixmeai wts 'coinpelled, ia order to attnct supplies at aU« (o unclerMlJ bim at 
aoother in Calcutta*. As a consequence, (be London capitalist would not tind il worth 
bis while *to send out his funds on peculation in India', where he was constantly exposed 
to (he dan|er of being undersold by the Government *oa any occasion of financial 
exigency without any reference to (be state of trade'. The Indian Government stressed 
the necessity of leaving the Indian markets to be nperxled on by tnercaotile enterprise 
rather than be governed by the political wants of the state*, since 'the irregular Intrusions 
of an overwhelming Government comperitUm* had unwholesome cflecU on tradet**. A 
disoontinu&lion of the system would encourage the British and Luropean exporters to 
trade with India, while it would not cause any appreciable injury to producers in India and 
to the eotreprencurs in Indigo, i^ugnr and silk. Such an injury would have been real ‘when 
the proportion of advance is larger (h the rate of cxchaagc lower than a more natural 
state of things would warrant'. The Government of India believed thti with nn easy 
money market the export trade of India needed no extraneous support In the form of 
advances. 

The Court of Directors, however, were mluctant to discontinue the system, Not that 
(hey questioned the validity of the basic economic arguments against the system. But the 
Court refused to make any definite commitment. In a letter to the Covermnent of Hllen* 
borough, (he Court wrote Ihat they could noi ‘promise any adherence to any mode of 
remittance to the exclusion ofothen'^**. In the letter to the r4si India and China Asso¬ 
ciation. the Court expressed the view that any commitment on the vital question of remit¬ 
tance from India ''would have ihe elTect of fettering (heir discretion upon a point with regerd 
to which (he retention of its free exercise h indispensable** Mr. Dickinson, Deputy 
Secretary to the Kast India Company, explained (he practical dilficultics of discontinuing (he 
systemic The Court could never be sure of the amount tbey would gut by selling bills oo 
Indin In London, In 184? the Court hoped to receive f.I,ffJO.OfiO. hut (hey received little 
more (hao ei,5(X),QOO. By abolishing the system, the Court wouM go in for an uncertainty 
in a vital matter. 

Whatever the origin, the system of hypothecation did much (o encourage commercial 
enterprise is Bengal. Moreover, it i$ quite likely that the British capitalists, who paid to 
the Company's London Treasury b order lo gel funds in Inili.i, Mr.i;stc<l ;i part of these in 
the trade in indigo and other imporlant commcrc.al crops. 


niE l.NiOK BANK AKO INlNt.O 

For the occesasry capital. ib« Loion Bank of Cakvtta was a much more dependable 
source, aod. in fact, without iw aaristance. quite a large part of indigo cultivation could act 


(26. Ibk). 4ib Aueui. IM). I2T. Utter from Court (FAonatl}. 29Ui November, IS49, 
I2g! Letlef of lOlb May, 1843, Bvidoicc cf Dickjpsoo, A«ww No. ?*34. Vide No. 118. 
129. Ibid, Answers Nos. 393N38. 
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have been earried From 4 small begboinf 10 1829 the Bank Cook lesi ilua a decade 

to establish itself as a vital force in the conuaereiar life of the couoCxy. It started with a 
capital of 12 lacs of rupees. It contemplated an issue of 1000 shares of S. Rs. 2500 each. 
In 1835 only 600 shares were takeo up. In the same year it got a chatter. In April 18.^7 
the capital was increased to C. Rs, 32 lacs in shares ofC. Rs. 1000 each. In January 1838 
the capital was funhcr increased to 40 lacs. In May 1838 it rose to 80 lacs. *lii July 1839 
it was lO.OOO.OCO, In December 1839 the paid*up capital amouaicd to Rs, 9,477.000. und 
the whole of Rs, 100 lacs was soon paid up. lo 1843 it eras pointed out in the Bun’k annual 
report (hat the floating depostts and circulation together never amounted 10 I/5th of (he 
Bank's capital. 

When the question of utilising the surplus capital of the Baok came up for discussion 
before the directors, the majority of (hem agreed over a plan for giving loans to the indigo 
factories. In course of time, a considerable amount of the Bank's capital was lent out to 
them. The statistics of Moans and credits oo deposit of goods and other securities’ for 
1842 show that more than half was received by the indigo factories. 


To Indigo planters sod agenb on (he security of deposit 

Rs. 

A«. 

P, 

of title deeds of indigo and saltpetre eoncems 

5,770,135 

1.3 

1 

On silk hliturei 

157.500 

6 

0 

On Collieries 

284.270 

2 

6 

To tridesmea on joint and several personal scburities 

369,265 

12 

6 

To public bodies 

254.756 

0 

0 

On goods 

2.054.766 

2 

5 

On shares 

852,241 

4 

4 

R 

9.762.935 

8 

10 


Tbe aateai to which the Bank’s capital was utilised by ihe indigo fuclories was revealed 
when Mr. Stewart. Secretary to the Bank and a Miter critic of the system of giving loans 
to (he factories, vented his strong indignation m a meeting in October 1844 by culaiming : 
i was not (he Secretary of an indigo agency, but the Secretary of a Bank'iai. When 
the Bank failed in December 1M7, the locking up of the Bank's capital with the factories 
was piuted dowo by many as a primary cause. The a leading Calcutta daily, 

(bus summarised (be discussions a( (be itMeling of the Onloo Bank held on the I8th 
December 1847 ; "It was acknowledged ip the Am place that all capjtal available for 
banking has gone, and that the institution moss be in furore regarded as an indigo agency, 
rather than a bank*’ 1 

)}0. Unksi etberwise Mated, the oum are seme contetnporary tncis wraten by persooi cloeelv 

ceoMCled Mth the ftenn's msaagrraceL {•) Mr. OHaoen's cenwrtes on Mr, G, t. Gordfio's pubikatioa 
{IM3I. lb) Facts explanaley of the consccUea of the lase flnu of CeeiereU A Co, ofCalcuiu *iin (he 
Union Bank of Calcutta i Ila8) by A. J De H. UrpcM. {c) Facta end docuiuenta relatioa to the a^s oT 
iha Uolon Bask of Calcutta, J. C Stewart. IMS. {dl Cooeipoodeinm and deoimentt relatine to tl« sumo* 
non of w. F, Grant Esq from the elAee of (be Master in Oc SupreiM Cotft of Judioalure at Fort William 
In Beoial 00 the 6th June, 1044 (IMi. 

Ibi. *A ualemeal of mne facts eapleoatoey of siy course of wice as SacaetaTy to the Union Baok of 
CUMCa' by J, c. Stcftart dated Jeouvy IS. IMI. Pubtithed m Ibs ‘Bensal HtrMni*, January 11. IMI, 

132. Tbe EniUahmeo . DeccBibw 20, IMT. 
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Th« system of lotAS which the Bank Mlowed io reiird (o tht indigo fictofiee was 
much more flexible duo ihe usui ooe. In 1839 Mr Gordoo. Secretary to the Beak at 
ihe time, expleincd ibc point of diffemice t “such loew were not like tbose bitbeno 
granted to be debited to the borrower io one sum and to be repaid by bim at a time 
certain, but were to be drawn for. from lime to time, aa his oetessities required aod rep^ 
as hts returos become avaiUbte'*. (n January 1840 the director proposed ; a planter 
and Agency eonjointly deposit de e ds of a block worth one lae and agree to consign tbe 
whole produce to tbe Bank at the end of the season. I arould advance a regulated 
portion of tbe value of tbe block, say two>thirds. ai tbe commeocement of tbe season and 
increase tbe advance to fuU value or even to a portioo of the produce, say two<tbirds. on 
the planur*! ccriiftcaie that be bad lucb in his godowos". Tbus. the advances ware 
made on ensh credits collaterady secured by mortgages locludiag tbose of indigo 
Ihetories. 

Krom the very begiemng a small group within ibe Bank directorate opposed tbe 
plan, partly on the ground that it was iocompatibla with tbe legal constitution of the Bank. 
Under the deed of panoership. it was pointed out, loans on landed property or on blocks 
of indigo factories etc. were not pemitaiMe. The Bank could not bold such collateral 
securities, except in cases where a debtor had failed to make good his prior obllgalioa. 
A more forceful argument was that the Bank would find itHlf, la course of time, faced 
with embarrassing choices, especially io a period of stagoatiea in Ihe indigo trade. Of 
late, it was pointed out. pr^is from indigo were dwindling. This would make tbe recovery 
of loans a difficult process. If tbe tituatiOA tended to deteriorate further, the planten 
would have altogether failed to pay off tbe loaas^which was not an Improbable cooUo* 
gency. In that ease tbe Bunk would have to manage tbe indigo concents itself or to 
forego the entire amount advanced, sitsce without the contisitatlon of indigo cultivation 
tbe securities were inihoeiciiry worthless. Tbii was s point of view put forward Jo a 
meeting in February 1841. It eouU ool. however, influeoca the general opinion which was 
strongly in favour of continuiof the advaoecs to the planters. The directorate accepted 
tbe view that the system of msklog sdvancea oo cash credits with a deposit of title deeds 
as GoUsieral security was not inconsistent wiib the deed of partnership. The failure of 
some of the Indigo Houses tike Messrs Fergussou Bros., Gilmore aud Co. and oihets 
between 1841 *43 only coodnned the prognostication of tbe dlssidsot group. The develop* 
ment seemed to have a sobering effect on the zealots of Ibe planters* cause. In February 
1842 It was resolved that io Ibture tbe amount advanced to tbe factories should not exceed 
a sum which It might reasonably be expected Ibe planters could repay out of tbe produce of 
(be season. In 1843 the Bank manageipent had to rceoasider tbe problem in the Ugbt of 
tbe unpleasant revalation that tbe total debt of the late Houaes amounted to nearly 60 
lacs of rupees. The Bank could (oek only io the reoMta prospect of profits from e 
rejnvigorated Indigo trade for saving this coosidenble amount. Tbe critka of tbe syatem 
uf advances proposed cosplsie abandonneai of (be iodigo fsetorias. Indigo has proved a 
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coAtly vntturv. and lh« Bank bad bdt«r ool laaoeiata Uselt any mQre with it. But the 
opinion of the majority at the meetings of January and July. 184J vra& (hat it would be an 
imprudern course to fotlow. It wa« thought (bat (be abrupt discontinuation of advancee 
would only complicate the niatier ; *debl$ and properties Ihemselves are destroyed* by U. 
Bengal had a practical monopoly in (he supply of indigo, and ii woi«U opt be vain to hope 
that ;;n ovenee crop and fair prices would soon restore prosperity to the trade. The 
directors decided to m.'^ke iid^.-tnecs more cautiously and on o more limited scale. What 
the Bank primnrlty cr^nsldercd formerly in making advances was the fa^r market value of 
of the block of a factory and the aserafc yearly salue of its produce. In l84Jttwas 
resolved not to advance, under uy circumsiance. more than the actual outlay on the season's 
eultivaiion. It was confidently hoped thol the Bank would thus be in a position, In 
eoiifse of time, to get rid of (be indigo factories. But the espectation never came true : 
(he prices if<d not rise and. so. (he prospect for indigo did never br'ghten up. Against 
such a b:^ekgrm:nd. ihc question of abandoning or retaining the fnciories was apin 
discussed In Ociolwr IMtf. Mr. Stewart. Secretary to ihc Bank at the time, suggested 
thui It would be tviser to dispose of the factories even at a loss than io risk further lovv 
wh'ch would be uRa^oldnble If the Rank continued to manage the concerns. Dwarakanatli 
Tuynre, one of (he directors having coosnSerabk influence over Oic Bank s nuna>ti.'nicnt. 
souRlii Io argue away such an opposition to (ha systemt». In tlic depressed market for 
iudigo. he pointc^l out. itie vale of factories was an unpraclicabic proposition : there would 
be none in (he maiket to purchase them. Since (he mischief had already been dune, 
the bust course of action would be to just quietly get out of it with as little lovs as 
possible'. *lt muvt be effected soberly and advisedly, and not by stopping the advances to 
the injury of the concerns, for (his would have made bad worse*. Nciiher Dwamkunath. 
nor nuy other who argued along similar lines, could make any concrete ^uggevtion as to 
bow the languid Indigo system could be nursed back to health. Their only argunieut in 
favour of continuing the advances appears to be a faith in ihe coming of better days for 
indigo. 

Thus, introduced in the beginning as a part of an ordinary banking business, as a 
mode—considered proRtable at (he time—of indKing the Bank's capital, (he system of 
advances came finally to ^tay. The situation shaped itself in such a way as to leave no 
choice, for the Bonk. 

It would be wrong to suppose lhal only the sober study of economic rcaUties led 
the directors to continue the system of advances. It was revealed in (he fast years of (be 
Bank that (he sys(em was continued only because it suited the purpose of interested groups 
which cootrolled the Beak's management. Mr. Stewart disclosed (be faet that at tbe uuju 
of his joining the Bank (1844) **it waa. to an enormous exteat, in the hands of a few Houses, 
tbe members of which were not all largely interested la it as shareholders, although 
those Grmv iheioselvcs traded and that extensively on the Bank's capital. The body 

I >3. Dworkfiaath’s Mifvt of l2tb October. 1S44 to Swwarv. Vide No, I SI. 



(directors consisted, to a great exteoi, of LnSueotial men, the eugeney of whose position 
otherwise required chat they abould obtain aetorDiDodation to as large nn extent as 
The general apathy on Ibe part of Uie proprietors and the shareholders 
rendered easy the dominatton of powerful business Houses over the Bank's in ana gemenc. 
Mr. Stewart tried his utmost *to procure the services of other peniicmen occupying more 
independent position*, but be faileif. He called this dominalAin *an evil of the greatest 
magnitude', 7^ frifuti of Mia observed on the 23rd Dccembcf Ig47 ; ''t^rom the dis¬ 
closures which have been made from lime to time, it wouU appear that the Dank has been 
J’or seven years the grand focus of jobbery is Cakuita. that the whole of the D.tak Ciipttal 
has been absorbed by luilf a doom houses of business, wlio hud each one its owit represeo' 
tutive in the direciioii'’!^^. In n meeting of the Union Bank on the Isth December IS47 it 
was co'iipl.sitted i^at *il'.cre wns a larjtc party in Uie direction m ilio>v days who thd exactly 
whut they chose. They compose^l Owamkanath's tail and outvoted everybody cise"**^. 

In view of this unavoidable dependence of a Mibskiutlul section of the planters' 
coii'nniairy nn the t'lvon Rank, tt was mtur.sl that one was nccessniily invohedin the 
trials of (he other. It w’as gencmlty rk’eo<,*iiised that cW failure of the Union Uaiik w.ia » 
real crisis for the cm ire system of indrgo pr^uiucliun. 

The crisis of iho I Jnion Bank wav piirdy the crisn in the sector of iho inxjiK invest* 
ment of its capita), i c imbyn. Since the early forties ihe planters of Ikngul tvere deeply 
perturbed over the Jcpress’oe in the ind'go trade. A planter thus wrote lo Tih‘ Smgal 
fforiion-, a C'ulcutiu liiily : ''S(> desperate has K^otoc tlic vtule loT the iiidipo inide owing lo 
the very low prices that at present rule (the drug beiii:; positively of nommal value ), that it 
must iitrikc (he iiiovi ofJinniy eip.ie'iy ikii. unk^s means arc taken (o recover the (r.sde 
frivm the present depressed 'tate. the ruin to (ho planters, which has been g.oin;', on hiiieu U4I, 
must eoiitioiie Thjnij» arc now eommg to a erisis. How many arc those in India lli.il gain 
(heir livelihood by jjtd ^ ? Br«>pnciors relinquish 1 h>eir luonc. their pro]fCily. ihefr all, 
wliHc assistants arc Ihruwn out of cmploymeni by hundreds"'**. Tis root of ilie trouble 
was rx1!iii;{ prtc.v As in ihc e.irlier penoJ, so j( the lime (he Jevelapnie'it wa» aitnbated 
to over spcculitiurs <okI its result, ovur-trading. But never was ihc criterion of t!ic right 
sort of speculation found out. When the market did not take all tliul was supplied, the 
lauit wa> »jid to be in over*hading. In some eases, it wus u fact thus the .supply was ntuelt 
lurgvr lliun the cxistuig demand. Thai was sofnetimes uiuvoiduble when the trade in 
indigo wai% organised on a competitive baus. There was no central org.misation of the 
plnnicrs lo regulate the supply from individual eoncernx according to the needs of ilie 
London market. A further point of complication was the limited demand for indigo with 
.1 marked tendency to fluctuate. 
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The plaocen ia tfae early Tonica lousht to reUte the rellias prices to (be oventot^iog 
of ibe Loadoo Market, and (be probfea, «tiicb appeared vital to nust of tbem. was to 
find out ways of cnrtailiog production. Aecorduig to a eorrespoadeni to The Btrtial 
Harkaru^ *39,000 ebau, ibe fruits of surplus of 20 yean encuiribensg tbe marts of Europe, 
stand like evil sentinels to paralyse the value of each new imporUtion’t**, The suggestions 
from dilTereol quarters for reducing prdoction—aoea of whicb was, finally put into 
practice—make interesting readiDf. A suggestion ^ a rather unimaginative kind was to 
* keep the produce of the season in hand for H or 9 mouolhs’; the market would be 
starved, and (he prices would gradually tend to rise. Tbe criika pointed out tbe flaws in 
(he scheme. It was impracticsble. since *so many larring interests are concerned, and tbe 
field of surveillance is so widely extended*. Mofcover, since the problem was essentially 
one of an overstocked market, ibe tonporary holdiag off of (be supply of (he season's 
produce svould not help matters ; when (be market would get the supply, prices would fall 
again'**. Any plan, which would artifieiaily starve ibe market without redueiog (he 
volume of production, would Ikil. Another suggestion was to induce the Agents to *lop 
off some of (heir irtdigo consiituents by stopping iheir advance, lo that a number of 
factories will become Aprs <A* romho/ aod o consequent diminution take place'. This plan, 
again, eras found wanting. In several cases, (he critics argued, the planters owed a consider* 
able amount to the Agents; it would be absurd to expect tbe Agents to throw off (he 
ebaocea of recovering their debts by abandoning the factoriest*^ An important suggei* 
lion was to burn a considerable quaniiiy of indigo by common convent. The Agents 
should agree over a plan of refusing advances to any planter who would not pan with i(i% 
or %% of his season's production to be destroyed by fire, ^ioce, except n few independent 
planters, all were indebted to the Agents, tbe plan was likely to work well. The correspon* 
dsot who made this suggestion referred (o early precedcnis where the method wus tried 
with success. Once the bcngal OovcmmeiK announced its plan of burning some chests ot 
opium in order to arrevt (lie continuous fall in prices by reducing the supply. The Dutch 
Government of Batnvia odopted a similar plao in regard to spices. Yet mioiher siiggeslloTi 
was to reduce the expensive but unprofitable nen cuUlvadon i.e. cukivatlon where the 
planter himself provided all the means of production. The tiee: cultivation should 
prefersbiy be reduced to ooe*fourth, and hi ISO case should ihe Agcois allow any further 
extension'll. The same correspopdenl proposed to raise subscription Tor ihc purpose 
of purchasing a large portion of the bad indigo (hat ioertasea the stock in England and. 
aAer having it well pounded, (o aake of it a blue sea'. But on generally acceptable 
solution could be found for (be crisis of over-prodoctioa. 
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The f.iMliic price of indiga uodoub(n)i)f afferteO tbe Book's tmovuccs^ but thi* aloae 
uoulJ not «lv>iioy ii)c linuiKia) &(dbjKly oflbcBank. Oiber (IU 14 S remaintng the $ame» H 
recovery was not ullopelhcr hnpo«>ibk'. The fallhtjt pricev were cot an uncommon phenO' 
menon for indiijo. But lU chronic conkmercial depression of 1847-48 iu FnglaTul was a 
terrible blow, under which the bank. aJrcady enfeeb^. linally collapM: 0 . The credit market 
both in tnglaml nnd DcMcal was rocked to 11 $ fouadalioii; the failure of a Urge number of 
Houses conntcled xviIh the host Indici trade brauehi (xadc to a staadslill; the prices of 
indigo felt alarinin|*ly; the fjilurc of some Houses owing a eons^rable amount to the Back 
wiped oFa large pariofllv tkink's capital ; ihc exposure of the Bank's mismanagement 
rnado its transactions suspect before the banking world whtch started disrcapectiog the 
Bank's bills^all lltcsc produced a crisis which the Bank could not survive. 

The first news of the depre^ton received in Cilciitla related to the extensive failures 
in the corn irude in England^ With a calculation (hat com would sell at 'famine prlces'i 
the spceul;jio{s In corn trade sc It'orders and . round the world to buy corn for 

England’, but wfKn the purvlnscdcom arrived In England, the price was alarmingly below 
that nt which the purcltusvs wvro in.ide**ihe price was lower by 20 to 50 per cent 1 4a. This 
unexpected Iv.liavlour of the markci toppled the ^petulalors* applecart. A commercial 
letter from Londoii '44 c>ciinutcd the leas from die corn speculation at more than a millJon 
sterling, chicfty rcprcsCMted by b.lls of exchange. The effects on credit were thus described 
by the correspondent; "b'oieign houses can not sell their hills with same facility as in the 
last month (July. 11^^471, Every nrllcle of importance in large markets has been dull of sale; 
advances whlcli formerly were w readily made upon produce or bills of lading an very 
dilHcuU of obCAin»ncnt, as lirsi*rate hou>es in many cases prefer declining business to have 
accepMnccH put on iha market". Many other circumstances* 4 v worked to intensify the 
crisis, as a result orwhkh very many leading house> collapsed. Jn >1 London Market Report 
of Oetoher 1847, Tie hab:llt es of the liousi.s that fnilci till then sverc estimated at nearly 
20 million sterling^ *4. To these were added ibe 'losses arising from the heavy rales paid 
Ibr accoinmodatioii and the fall which has taken plnce in the value of corn^brend ilufTi 
and every kind o] colonial produce'. The Calcutta newspapers published reports which 
sought to portray the tnlcnsiiy of the depression In England. To hhi>c It appeared that 
the ooly comparable c.ii.islrophe wax that of I83i'4s. \ London Market Report read 

thus . "We know of no period of depression in (he modern commercial history cf this 
country to which I lie present can be considered a parallel. None nl which there existed 
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10 complete a disor^anUatiofl of oioneiary afTain and such a universal want of confidcocc 
iu evury description or trade”!**. \ London coT f c s poDdeat of the Calcutta daily Tfit 
Bengal f/arkuru wrote; “strong words are ooi strong enough to convey to you au 
adequate seo^c of tlic universality of this panic of Im7. Men, who have lived twice as 
many years as I have, say that they De>ef remember such a total disruption of the whole 
fabrie of commerce earthquake, as it were, engulfiog so many of all classes from the 
highest to the lowest”***. * 

In the heglnnin^ the economy of liengal felt the impact ooly mildly. The conditions 
were conducive to the c'lpunston of BengaTs export trade. The reduction of freights, the 
continued downward tendency of exchange und (he 'large secession of American tonnage’ 
stimulated the export I rode t* 9. But a$ the crisis deepened in England. Its repercussions 
became distiitctly discernible m Bcn|dl. The deterioration was partly due lo the falli 

from September IS47 onwards, of imporiunt houses connected with the East India trade 
like Cockerell & Co. {the lia^hties umouotcU to C 600 COO of which i 500.000 consisted of 
acceptances). Fry CritTiths & Co., large indigo u.sd colonial brokers. Lyuli Oroiltcrs and 
Co. (the Indian correcpondciiis ol whom were Mvssrv. LyiH Maihe»cii .mi Co.}, 
Samuel Philips und Co.. Messrs. Scott .lod IkU. and Kiknrds, Little and Co. ( which w;u 
formed on the !<ijspcna.ion of Kikiacdn, Mickmt^«h and Co. in 

from (October IK47 i. .* ^.aluuiu busmea» community became increu^lngly 
worried over the siiiMtion. Rites of discount and Intcitii tended to increasa. 
The refusal of the Uunk of Bcng.)l to liberiih»c ilt terms of business created further 
eompheniions. since u number of speculations were based on such an expected chunge***. 
In November (he gloom further deepened. The Coituiiurdal Reporter of Hi.* Ui'iigul 
^oMcnr wrote on the nth November “The shock lo general credit lius beeii so severe 
and confidence has been so much nhuUn, that noihiiig else can be anlleipatcd until aomc 
favourable change lakes place in the position of uT^irs at Hnme”. A week Uicr. the mood 
was one of despair. "The disa>irou$ intelligence < of numerous failures in England) had 
for the lime unhinged ulmosi our entire trade. At the time we write all is confu8ioii.^ur 
commerce has received a shock fruoi the ciTeov of whreh who e.m'<ay when it wilt 
According lo a correspondent, the recent fadures "have east n deep gloom 
over (he commercial conimufli(y of Calcutta and caused a removal of conhdcnce which the 
lapse of many ycurs of uninterrupted prosperity can alone thoroughly restore”***. "The 
rculity may be truly said to have exceeded (he vroral anticipalions*'!**'. The c(feels of 
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the shaken credit market and of the genetal criria of confideoce were seen ia tie gradual 

narrowing of commercial opera lion*. The enlirc bu^ness was reduced to cash transactioas : 
the acceptances of no Hmisc of Agency were discountable In the bazaar; ihcrewaaa 
strong disposilon on ibe part of the operators m bills to avoid all bills of exchange 
unaccompanied by shipping documents or some ungible securitv'**»».**Sincc the first week 
of December, there has been almost eom|rtrtc inaction—orders and engapemeats, where it 
was possible^ have been cancelled and urider present CTComstancc* (here is only one 
general desire, l.c. to curtail luballiles by every possiMe mearB ''**. The general suie of 
commerce and the falling prkes induced the native dcaler> in produce and the Furopeon 
mercliunis trading io British goods to realise them slocks. **TI',c d<:itruciior) of confidence 
impos^ib,l^ly of ohlamiitg discounts on any acceptances, furop. :•« or nnihe. or selling 
/fonc/vr< against missions to ikc inletior. take away fmm the usual class of bujers the 
ability as well as the Inclinaron to purchase"*'". Tl>c failure of ^me of the Csicuiia 
busmcM houNCs wflccied the growing economic crisis and, at the same time, •.nlensi(5».‘d it. 
In ihc Ij.i week of November, nine commcrtial firms of lon?siandu'g cmmeiice and 
estenshe cnmniunicaiion and some others that had always stood in undoubted credit' 
siopp;jd the.r business"*. The nM.\e hinker* cou'd not c-^cape ti e olamliy. In December 
three large houses of native fidcd in Patna : tlx panx m the iiioucy marUl was so 
pcrviislvc Dut no deaf' >>r //ootA^ couM be codied at Patn,» Diimpur and Murhifarpur. 
'Peons by fiundreds nr<* going up and down in search of bools belonging lo (lie respective 
owners of dlsb 0 flou',:d bills'The resuhant dlsiocnhon m the internal trade widened 
the scope of the {tencral erlsis. 

Such a crisis must have crippled the resources of the Unnsn lUiik. Some particular 
elreunisunecs connected With the crisis only svorsCfwd ihc sduuiion. 0,ie was the falliog 
price;^ of inO»go in the London market In the iu’y sale (IS47), the price fell by 4d to 6d 
for the fine sorts, by 3d for the middle and by 2d to 3d for tlx 'ihir.l nud low sons'*«*. 
In the October sale, there was a further fail—3d to 6d according to quafiij Tlx plicnO' 
menon of falling prices was not encepiionol for indigo ; it wa> a marked feature of the 
crisis. The important point of dilTaiencc between other commodities and indigo was lltat the 
market for Indigo had been coniiimlng to be depressed for svell over seven years, and the 
further setback was very nearly enough to kill all cnierprs.* n IaUIto. Tl'.e Union Bank, 
encumbered with numerous todigo factories, must Iwiv’c had an catrci.'.i.’ly dilbcult time. Tba 
failure of Cockerell and Co,, Colville. Ciinore and Co., and Lyall MjcIxsoii and Co,, who 
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owed lA/gdy to the fieok. wiped oJf » coo&idereble pen of the Bank's capital, 
iai li the account of the Uebtlitee and the seeuriiies of the Houses^**. 


/JaS/ff/ief Seeurit/ff 

Ri. Rfi. 

Cockerell A Co. 2.236,662 1,728.500 

Colville. Gilmore A Co. 2.721.04S 2,623.900 

Lyal) Metheson A Co. 94.872 89.000 


Of the tccuhlies olTered by the 6ni two 6nDS amounting to a little over 43 lacs of rupees. 
24 lacj eoQsiated of Indigo fectorieaw kind of eecurily *wilh which oo prudeitt ntan will 
blister his fingers’, as the F/V/hf of tnAo pot i|t44. Sq f„ the 6rst Qrm was coocemed 
its bills wonh about 13 lacs were dishonoured. The real claim of the Union Bank oo the 
iuolvcat Rrm thus amounted to nenriy 36 laes> In fact, the two Houses. Cockerell and 
Colville, were indebted to the Bank to ao amount nearly two*Uiirds of its total oapiial 
How devastating the consetiuenees of (heir fall must hav’t been for Ihe Baitk Tn October 
a further complication arose out of U>e refusal of Messrs Glyn and Co., a London firm, to 
protect the bills of the Bank. Hk Bank remitted uncaccplionable p.iper. but a generol doubi 
about the probity of the Batik’s managemcni-^a doubt largely shared by Ihe firm of Glyo 
and Co. - madi; it hostile to the Dank. A London correspondent of the Calcutta daily 
Thi Englishman wrote; ’Iq a critical state, the London bankers felt that any further connee* 
tlOR with an eatabbshment. which has publicly declared ihc falseliood of ils own Accounts, 
would be discreditable sad dangerous’'**. 

Tbiu the difflcuUies of the Book came thick and fast, and nothing could prevsot Its 
collapse. The clever repons of the Book's directors concealed the real state of its alTairs 
frooi the public. So the dimcasioo of Ihc disaster wheu li really occurred coafouBded 
common calcuUttons. The panic it oaaied was universal. 

Tba indigo factories which bad much to do shtb the Bank's plight, but which were 
oevertbeless protected, had to be abendooed. lo Ibe last week of Jantiery 1848, the 
Caleutla oewspapers carried adverlieeaieots relating to the proposed sale Of a large cumber 
of factories'**' The entire indigo syslem was indeed passing through a crisis. 
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